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3R7fe READER’S DIGEST 

An article a day of endmmg stgntftcancey m condensed permanent booklet form 

I* 

^^^^January 1945 


The only foundation for national greatness — 

^uicken the SpiritWithinYbu 

Condensed from an address by 
The Rev Dr Peter Marshall 

Pdstot of the New York Avenue Pres>bytenan Church, Washington D G 


A nation obedient to the laws of God 
would lead the woild America’s 
^ future depends upon her ac¬ 
cepting and demonstrating God’s 
government We hue the genius and 
the skill, the politie'il forms, the 
wealth, the natuial icsources, and the 
ability to leid the whole world into a 
bright new tomoiiow m which the 
hopes of the humin heart may be 
achieved, and oui desires and pi lyers 
all realized There can be life, liberty 
and the pursuit ol happiness available 
to all men, regai dless of their race or 
their color 

But we as indiv iduala must learn to 
’ct God guide and control our hearts 
He can guide and control the heait of 
every individual — m government, in 
business, in labor, in management, 
and in the home In every situation, 

PrxER Marshall wa. born in Scotland 
and educated in Technical College After 
working in a tube mill he came in 1927, to 
the United States, where he studied lor the 
ministry A gifted speaker, he served a pas 
iorate* in Atlanta and last summer preached 
»n the Fifth Ayenue Presbyterian Church m 
New York City 


men can know the w ill of God, know 
exactly what they should do and be 
God’s guidance and God’s power are 
always available When men listen, 
God speaks But America cannot fol¬ 
low God’s plan until we — you and I 
— as individuals follow it 

There are evil forces within the 
nation Love of self, love of power 
and authority have enslaved the 
hearts of many Americans Our 
moral standards have been lowered — 
and no nation makes progress in a 
downward direction 

The old-time evangelists used to 
stress hell People no longer believe 
m hell — although they still mention 
it frequently m their conversation 
But today we are living in a time when 
enough individuals choosing to go to 
hell will pull the nation down to hell 
with them The choices you make deter- 
mine the way America will go We must 
decide between God and material , 
ism We must decide quickly who is 
Chief— whom we will serve* 

Millions of people m America live 
in moral fogs, in spiritual twilight 
Modified immorality, on the basis of 
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cleverness, guides millions of people 
Modified dishonesty, within the let¬ 
ter of the law, is the practice of mil¬ 
lions more Yet our country is filled 
with people who are satiated with the 
materialistic philosophies that fill our 
stomachs and starve our souls, that 
supply gadgets while we forget God 
The time l^s come, because the hour 
is late, when y^e must decide, and the 
choice before us is plain Christ — 
or chaos, conviction — or compro- 
mijfc, discipline — or dismteRration* 
TTie average church membtr has 
forsaken the old disciplines He at¬ 
tends service when it is convenient 
Mis contribution of time, effort and 
money is seldom such as to involve 
real sacrifice The Church, the Bible 
and the Sacraments seem to hi\c no 
compulsion over his file The chinch 
has failed to challenge his faith and 
his vision The remedy for this sad 
state of affairs uill he, I believe, in 
the seeking of God’s will for the 
mdividual church and the adopting 
of the daring program to which He 
IS challenging His church Our 


strength is limited only by our faith 
in asking God’s help 

Let us be honest about it If w 
have thrown away owr national heritage, IJ 
we no longer beluie that this nation was 
joundtd under Cod, if, contrary to what if 
stamped upon our coins, our trust is not in 
God but in something else, let us say so 
Let us at least not be hypocrites 

The challenge of these critical day 
IS that we begin to be truly Christian 
in all our rtl itionships — or sto 
pretending \\c iie fighting for tola 
victory, but we shill never achieve 
tot il Mctoiy unless we fight for total 
Christianity 

‘ Choose ye this day whom ye will 
ser\c” For it is m imperishable 
yerity ‘ No man can scr\ e two mas 
ters Ye cannot Sf r\( God and mam¬ 
mon ” 1 h it IS the choice \m( i ica 
must make, we must choose Cjod — 
or go to hell' 


For ceitain ideas in this address the 
author wishe s to acknowledge his indebted- 
ncsb to Our I i^htin^ 1 aith by Dr Blanton 
Bclk (John Knox Pi ess. Richmond, Va ) 



Now Is the Time for All Good Men — 


D on t think that y ou re rithc i too ^ oung or too old to dr great things 
Jcffeison was 33 when he draiud the Declaration of Independence 
Benjamin Pranklin was 26 when he wrote Poor Richard s Almanac Charles 
Dickens was 24 when he began his Puku.uk Papers and 25 when he wrote 
Oliver Twist McCormick was 23 when he invented the reaper and New¬ 
ton 24 when he formulated the 1 iw of gravitation 

But — Emanuel Kant at 74 wrote his finest philosophical works Verdi 
at 80 produced Falstqff and at 85 ive Maria Goethe at 80 completed Faust 
Tennyson at 80 wrote Crossing the Bar Michelangelo completed his great 
est work at 87 Titian at 98 painted the histone picture Battle of LepanUt 
Justice Holmes at 90 was still writing brilliant opinions, and George 
^inard Shaw at 88 is still superbly Shavian — Louis Nizcr m ¥ag ant 
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Colonel Robert L Scott, Jr 
Author of God Is My Co Pilot 

O VER IHE tiny ail field of Kie- 
now, It in hour before dark, 
ram was falling The eight 
P-4o’s on the i unways showed their 
shark-noses through the haze 

Flight-leadci Johnny Hampshire 
peered out from the operations cave, 
looking for a bieak m the \ eather 
His squadron of the China Air Task 
Foice had come from Kunming to 
this field m eastern China ready for 
quick action — and now they had 
lived throuQ-h a week of stinking 
weather with nothing to do but gripe 
At that instant the alert came Then 
telephones began to ring “What the 
hell i!» this, Captain Chow^” 

The Chinese officer stuck a red 
flag on the map “Don't know R-15 
reports one unidentified plane, com¬ 
ing this way, flying very low ” 

Japs never came this far mland m 
this kind of weather And a single 
ship' They didn’t do that, either, 
beeause they had learned long ago 
that they’d never return 
Still, It might be a trick So Johnny 
said, “Get the alert shack Tell Cos¬ 
tello to get on my wing and stay close 
Keep & other six planes on the 
ground unless I call ” 

Two planes nosed down the run- 



Tbe weird story of a mystery plane 

Condensed from the book 
“Damned to Glory” 

" way, red mud splashing back 
into the slip stream, then wet, 
gray clouds seemed to engulf them 
In the radio cave they could hear 
Johnny asking for the position of the 
unknown plane Now it was reported 
only 20 miles to the east 
Johnny explained later what hap¬ 
pened He was about ten miles from 
the field, he said, when he saw the 
plane 200 feet below He maneuvered 
to attack This was an unidentified 
aircraft, coming from enemy terri¬ 
tory Orders were to shoot it down 
Johnny and Costello both fired 
at once The attack brought them so 
close that they could see the plane’s 
marking Costello screamed over the 
radio, “1 hat’s the American insiirne 
— it’s a P-40'” But they still sus¬ 
pected a trick It was the old Ameri¬ 
can insigne — blue background with 
white star and red center The. 
United States hadn’t used it for neailv 
a year, because the red center looked 
too much like the Rising Sun 
Johnny said he and Costello must 
have put a hundred rounds into the 
ship before they realized there was no 
use firing The P-40 had been literally 
shot to pieces before they ever saw it 
the cockpit had been nearly shot 
away, the fuselage was a sieve Then 
as he moved closer he saw that the 
deep wells into which the wheels fit 
when retracted were empty Bullets 
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couldn’t have done that It had never 
had wheels 

Now Johnny and Costello, flying 
close beside the P-40, could make out 
the pilot behind the jagged glass of 
the windshield, his head slumped 
forward on his chest They could see 
the long, dark hair and the bloody 
face Costello said later he was sure 
the man had been dead for some time 

Seconds afterward they saw the 
ghost plane hit the ground and ex¬ 
plode They maiked the spot in their 
minds 

Later, takmg along the doctor, 
they navigated a truck around the 
rice paddies to the wrecked plant 

The P-40 had been really shot to 
hell It was riddled with bullets 
which had come from below and 
above, from behind and m front 
provmg that enemy planes as well 
as ground fire had destroyed the 
ship None of the men could under¬ 
stand how the pilot had liv<.d to fly 
the plane as fai as it must have come 
There wasn’t much left to idtutify 
him But in his leither jacket wtie 
letters, parts of which were kgiblt, 
and a notebook diary partially de¬ 
stroyed 

-f- + 

People who knew him called him 
“Corn” Sherrill * They said it was 
because he liked corn likker so mueh 
back m South Caiolina He went to 
Manila in 1937 — first assigned to 
a pursuit squadron, later becoming 
jOfhcer m charg< of constructing a 
chain of auxiliary airfields 

Com could leally fly He could 

*The name is fictitious, as are place 
names wherever necessary for the sake of 
military secunty — Ihe author 


January 

navigate to any point in the Islands, 
he could tell by the color of the water 
whethei he had let down through the 
clouds to the Sulu Sea or the Sea of 
Visayan He built airfields up and 
down the Islands, and he knew where 
they were In time his fields were 
completed, and Corn became a Dep¬ 
uty Squadron Commander 
After the fateful Deeember 8, 1941, 
Com flew reconnaissance and strafing 
missions with the dwindling air forces, 
retreating step by embattled step to 
the little emergency fields that he 
himself had built in the jungles 
On May 5 he found himself part 
of an outfit at Miramag on Min¬ 
danao, isolated from the rest of the 
woild Bitaan hid suirendered So 
far IS he knew, the entire American 
might m the Islinds consisted of 11 
mechanics who had escaped to the 
southern island by devious routes 
and one ciitked up P 40 
llity figured that then one plane, 
rebuilt with odds and ends from 
wiecks m the vicinity, would keep 
4 hcm in the war for a while Exet pt 
foi a bent pi op and a buckled fuse¬ 
lage, It was in pretty fiii shapie Por 
the next two weeks they scouted e\ ery 
wreck in the neighborhood Finilly, 
foul miles from the base, they found 
a P-40 with a salvageable fuselage 
Forty Moios helped them eany it, 
using ropta and poles, inch by inch, 
yard by yard, to Miramag — a ton 
or more of hull Whenever an enemy 
plane appeared overhead, they hastily 
coveied their load with palm Laves 
By August they had the good wmg 
from the old ship attached to the 
fuselage Then they iigged a tripod 
and swung the engine into place 
One wmg tank was leaking, so they 
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GHOST SHIP 


rg4^ GHOST SHIP * 

SHORTi.y after Pearl Harbor, Pilot Robert Lee Scott’s applica 
tion for combat duty was rejected — he was too old, at 34 he 
informed to fly a fighter plane Assigned to transport strv 
ict m the Far Fast he talked General Chennault into letting 
have a P 40 In 1942 Colonel Scott, famous as the ‘One 
" ^ Man Air Force was given command of the American Arm> s 

fii st pursmt planes m China Besides many medals and citations, 
he held the Army record for enemy planes downed 
^ ' His book God Is My Co Pilot was calltd by the New York 

Ptmes the most fascinating personal story of the war Damned to Glory is a collection of 
httle known stories, brought togethei as a ti ibute to his courageous fellow fighter pilots 
and their long suffering planes The title is taken from a line in a potm Mr Scott wroie 
about th( P JOS Damned bv words but flown to glory 


replaced il Ihcy removed the radio ther, was the airfield of Kienow, 
and dynimotor, and mounted a 50 With careful nuising of his gas the 
gallon tank in the baggage eompart pilot might be abk to reach it 
ment In the tanks of a smashed B-i 7 Bv December 6 the 5000-foot grass 
nearby they found gas They stiaight- runway had been cut with knives and 
ened the pi op by hammering it with everything was leady for tlv take 
a heavy mallet on the stump of a off The P-40 looked weird on skis 
hardwood tree But she was complete, with four 300 

The piolilem of a retractable land- pound bombs and six 50 calibei 
mg gear stumped them One of the machine guns 

sergeants sud jokingly, “If it would Sheinll said, “How about making 
only snow, we could use skis,” and it an anniversary paity of the da\ 
everybodv laughed But suddenlv those bastards struck us^ 111 leave 
Sherrill remembeied that once he heic on the morning of December 8 ’ 
had taken off and Imded a P b with At nine o’clock on Dtcembei 8 
skis on ltd ^rass the men hustled the fighiei out of 

The more they thought of it, the hei cover to the top of the luiiwiv 
more they wanted to tiy it Hei nose pointed downhill to the 

Thev figured out how to attach place where the cut sw ithc in the 
the skis, made of bamboo, and also cogon gi iss ended at the edge of a 
how to “letract” them — which was cliff 


simply to drop the skis by jerking a 
control wiie after the plane had taken 
off Once that ship got off the ground 
there would be no return And only 
one of them could go 

So they got out the maps to see 
where their plane could do the Japs 
the most damage They decided on 
Formosa It was 1000 miles to the 
great Jap naval station at Taihoku 
On the dliina Coast, 250 miles far- 


Corn shook hands with each of the 
men As he climbed into the cockpU 
he saw tears m their eyes He kni w 
he w IS lookifig at them for the 1 ist 
time Ovei the din of the engine he 
shouted that he would put the bombs 
where they’d huit the Jap most 
The men saw the fighter bounce 
along the 1 unway, teetering like a 
sandpiper on the unstable bamboo 
skids But with every bounce she 
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gathered speed Then with a higher 
whine and a bigger bounce the 
queer-looking ship was in the air 
and out over the cliff 
At 1000 feet, Corn leveled the 
plane and dropped the guy wires of 
the landing gear He brought her 
back once over the field, so that the 
cheering men could see the success of 
their months of labor Then beheaded 
for Formosa 

Corn Sherrill reached the Japa- 
-nese island five hours after his take¬ 
off — the ent mv affirmed that later 
The Jap had boasted that no Occi¬ 
dental had looked upon Formosa 
for 40 years Well, one was looking 
down this day — and the airfield he 
saw must have made Lieutenant 
Shell ill lick his lips — with its neat 
rows of parked fighters and bombeis 
Ht stidfcd them row on row, and 
he cut the Jap flag from the head¬ 
quarters building with his wingtip 
He laid his first wingbomb light m 
the tnt my offices En< my ships began 
to smoke, bill n and explode 

Now the P 40 was rocking with 


ack-ack bursts All Corn could do was 
keep low, wheie the gunners could not 
spot him too long at a time He con¬ 
tinued strafing every plane he could 
force his sights on 

Then the Zeros caught him Drop¬ 
ping his last bomb into a hangar, he 
fired into the attacking fighters in a 
desperate effort to blast his way out 
And between them, m some unknown 
way. Corn Sherrills heait and the 
P-4o’s sturdy body pulled away into 
the clouds on the correct course foi 
China — witnout benefit of insti u 
ments Straight '•s a die from Tn 
hoku, to Fooehow, to Kitnow — the 
warning net of the Chinese showed 
thit 

Out of the mist theic came a plane, 
and then two otheis A shaipclattei of 
machine guns, and a ship and a pilot 
already mortally wounded weie hit 
agnn Sherrills bloody face tuined 
to ptei thiough the shatteied emopy 
at the shark-nosed Ameiican fightei, 
flving so close to him in foimation 
This was the life, all right Coming 
home* Mission complete Corn 

She II ill s woik w IS done 



Unconventional Ending 

A DTNNFR Concluding a long and boring con\rntion n Chicago a 
pat idc of icluctant speakers had been pried from their chairs to * sav a 
few wolds ” ^s the ibth orator took his seat, a sigh i f expectation filled 
tlie loom Dtliveranee was in sight But no* The chairman was on his 
feet agiin Pm sure this meeting does not want to bieak up without 
healing fiom our goexi friend Ken Roe ” 

Mr Roe stood up Gentlemen ’ he said, “I am reminded of the 
story of the two skeletons lor da\s they had been impiisoned in the 
mustie St closet imaginable I inallv, one skeleton said to the other, ‘What 
aie we doing here anyhow^ Wmreupon, the other skeleton replied 
‘Pll be darned if I know But if we had any guts, we’d get the hell lut of 

here ’ ” — Matt RoI ns m Ih Saturday £veitng lost 
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Condensed 
from Life 


Noel r Bmch 
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G eneral Charles de Gaulle, 
■ President of the Provisional 
Government of the Iicnch 
Republic, IS, among other things, an 
occasional movie-goer In Algiers last 
August, when he stopped off after 
his visit in the United Stites to get 
ready to move to Pans de Gaulle’s 
aide arranged for i showing of Snow 
White and the %ioen Dwarfs, chiefly 
to please de Gaulle s youngest daugh¬ 
ter, who IS 16 All the de Gaulles en¬ 
joyed the film, but one incident 
pleased the Gencial especially — the 
moment when Snow \\ hite, suffering 
from the effects of enchantment, is 




the Prophet 


V k«> to llfldeist llllllllr, til* 
It ader of I r im t the set n i 
t>i Im i (11(1 iiiiliK uc( 


^1^ * p/ the Prince in Snow White, 

>,/ de Gaulle has been re- 
yJJi potted as comparmg him 

j\ self w ith Clemenceau, Na 

J polcon and Joan of Arc 
In fact, of course, if he* 
indulges in such analogies, de Gaulle 
IS doing himself a mild injustice since, 
unlike any of the above, he occupies 
a place which is entirely unique in 
the history of France 
History redounds with the names 
of homemade national heroes and 
also includes the names of many e\ 
lies who. Ignored at home, have done 
well for themselves elsewhere De 
Gaulle, however, left his native land 
as an ordinary citizen and returned 
as chief of state 

Before de Gaulle came back *o 
Fiance last June there was consid 
erable doubt as to how enthusiasti¬ 


revived bv a kiss from the Prince 
At this point de Gaulle turned to one 
of his aides and made a character¬ 
istic comment “Excellent,” said the 
General “I like people who can rise 
again ” 

Almost Plutardiian m its aptness, 
this story would be less plausible if 
told about someone who lacks de 
Gaulle’s capacity for identifying him¬ 
self with history or legend In addi¬ 
tion to perceiving his allegorical re¬ 
semblance to the heroine or perhaps 


cally he would be received In the 
months that have elapsed since then 
his personal prestige has shown great 
durability Ihere is much civil ten 
sion in France, but no rival leader 
has appeared, and it is probable that 
if a plebiscite were held tomorrow 
de Gaulle would get an overwhelm 
mg majority of votes for head man 
But no plebiscite will be held, since 
the General’s policy is to postpone 
national elections as long as 2,600,000 
voters are absent in Germany 
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At cabinet meetings de Gaulle, a 
man who has few close friends, takes 
a rather distant attitude even to his 
closest political associates He usually 
allows his ministers to talk themselves 
out and then proposes his own solu¬ 
tion in short, carefully balanced sen¬ 
tences 

Any display of verbosity or hesita¬ 
tion irritates de Gaulle One day last 
spring one of his aides was explaining 
that morale in France was slipping 
De Gaulle listened thoughtfully and 
remarked, “We must end the wai 
quickly ” Another member of the 
group, eager to agree with his chief, 
nodded and added, “Yes, it s nects 
sary that it shouldn’t diag along ” 
De Gaulle gave the speaker a dis 
gusted look and said, ‘How light 
you are • If it is to end quickly it cei 
tainly shouldn’t drag along * 

His tolerance for indecision is espc 
cially shoit When the lice licnch 
were fighting \ ichy troops in Syi 11 
a captured \ ichy colonel w is hi ought 
to de Gaulle and beg^n explaining 
his attitude He had setn no news « 
papers, he said, could seaicely rely 
on the ladio, and theicfore had found 
It impossible to tell what was hip 
peniiig De Gaulle walked over to 
the colonel, leaned down and whis 
peied bitteily, “Listen* I can tell 
you on lehable authority that the 
Geimans aie in Pans ” 

De Gaulle’s sarcastic tongue and 
his readiness to deliver sharp moial 
judgments are only two of a good 
many things about him that make 
him puzzling to his contemporaries 

U S recognition of de Gaulle in¬ 
volved the question of whether to rec¬ 
ognize him as soldier or politician 
Basically he is neither He is pri¬ 


marily a prophet in the Old Testa 
ment sense of a grand-scale philoso- 
pher-in-action As such, de Gaulle 
has been a practicing piophet almost 
since infancy 

His original attiibute was his last 
name, which he acquired 54 yeais 
ago from his father, a profcssoi in the 
Jesuit college in Paris The Gaulle por¬ 
tion, which IS popularly considered 
to mean France, is obviously a happy 
coincidence foi a man who was to 
become a national symbol De in most 
French names connotes membership 
in the aristocracv, but in the north 
of France de has no social implication 
whatever and the de Gaulle familv 
belonged not to the aiistociacv l)ut 
to the intellectu al branch ot the 
whitc-collai class In pre iching ledis- 
tribution of wealth ht is behaving in 
line with his bickgiound and up 
bunging 

T. he eldci de GaulL vvas an austeie 
but undcist Hiding piicnt Adopting 
his fathci as a pattern, young Ch iiles 
absorbed from him a sober and re 
sponsible air which, because it suited 
his abnormal si/e (six feet four), re- 
maintcl a settled ]) 111 of his ch irac ter 
and latei uded him m the pi icticc 
ot serious pio])lu(y From his father 
he also absorbed an unquestioning, 
Puritan type of C atholicisrn which is 
perhaps the salient and certainly the 
most widely undervalued part of 
his general motivation With that 
deep-rooted and disciphned faith he 
combines the cold logic ot a French 
intellectual 

Serious, introverted and o/ergrown, 
young de Gaulle devoted more time 
to books than to play His good marks 
in school helped him into ^he French 
West Point, St Gyr, whe» e his nick- 
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name was ‘ the long asparagus ” Im¬ 
mediately after graduation the young 
prophet met the man who replaced 
his father as a model This was the 
colonel ol his regiment, a solemn, 
self contained little officer named 
Henri Philippe Petam Poi neatly 
two years de Gaulle served at the 
fiont under Petam Then the associa¬ 
tion was mteiiupted when de Gaulle, 
already wounded twice, was wounded 
so severely as to enable the Gei m ins 
to capture him 

In prison camp de Gaulle concen 
tr ited on effbi ts to get out, but he also 
hid ample periods for meditation 
These in part he devoted to commit 
ting vast sections of French classic 
luthois to a memoiy so well stocked 
that he could write out for his fellow 
inmates whole books of Homei, Cae 
sai and Ovid which he had rcid m 
school 

\nother important foinntive e\ 
perience theie was an acqinmtmce 
with a young Russian capt un De 
Gaulle hid a sciious, methodical 
mind The Russian had a spi cul Uive, 
uninhibited one The two men sti uck 
sparks fiom cich olhei Talking to 
the Russian about warf ire, Luiope in 
IJolitics and their own futures, de 
Gaulle beg m to foi mulate his ow n 
notions moie specificallv When the 
wai ended he and his fellow piisonei 
paitcd company and met only once 
igain This was m Pans m 1936 w hen 
the young Russian captain, lukha 
chevsky, had become a marshal of 
the Soviet Union Himself a prophet 
of sorts, Marshal Tukhachevsky was 
purged a yeai later for his failings as 
such 

\fter the war de Gaulle ex¬ 
pounded his ideas about the future 
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of warfare as a professor at St Cyr 
His lectures were published m 1932 
as a book With the Magmot Line 
undei construction, all French mili¬ 
tary theory was based on defense, 
and defense m turn was based on 
drawing the enemy into a “compart¬ 
ment of terrain” which had been se¬ 
lected as most suitable foi his anni¬ 
hilation Given a chance to prove his 
contiary theories m the war college 
maneuvers, de Giulle ignored the 
compirtment selected by his advci- 
sary and won a lesoundmg victory % 
He was lepiimanded by his m medi¬ 
ate supeiiois but praised by Petam 

In 19)4 de Gaulle predicted the 
forthcoming war m a volume called 
The \rmy of thi Future He accurately 
dngnosed the weikness of the Magi- 
not sv st( m, pointed out that motor¬ 
ize d ti mspoit hid levolutiomzed 
warfare and aigucd that aimies 
should be built iround mobile coips 
of highly tiallied specialists Deiided 
m Fiance this book was hiilcd m 
Gei manv as a m isti i piece 1 his cn i 
bled de Gaulle to meet the piophetiC 
test of being w ithout honor in his own 
country Its chillv iccejition by the 
French Gener al Staff also caused him 
to lose faith m his preceptor, Petiin 
Foi the next half dozen years de 
Gaulle’s diligent dissemination of ins 
thcoiics bored innumerable Pans 
dinner parties and innumerable gov¬ 
ernment officials fioin cabinet 1 ink 
down Practically no one paid my 
attention to his theories except an ei 
r itic voung politician, Paul Re) 
naud 

The maps which de Gaulle drew 
for Reynaud on restaurant table 
cloths were almost identical with 
those the German General Staff used 
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for Its breakthrough in the spring of 
1940 That year de Gaulle commanded 
the hastily assembled Fourth Armoied 
Division, and in brilliant tank coun¬ 
terattacks at Laon and Abbeville 
won two of the few actions the French 
Army fought A few days later Rey- 
naud, by then Premier, made him 
Under Secretary of State for War 
De Gaulle the prophet was chal¬ 
lenged by events which, to every 
other soul m France, seemed to mean 
complete catastrophe Indeed, the 
total wreck of France was exactlv 
what was needed to set a match to 
his fiery conviction that he had a 
mission to save her 
De Gaulle tried to get Reynaud to 
fight on, he then conferred with 
Churchill at and later from 

England issuedlq^Bmous proclama¬ 
tion that ^Tranccplas lost a battle, 
but Fiance has not lost the war ” 
In London he set himsdf up, with 
somewhat grudging British consent, 
as leader of the I ree French 
De Gaulle made it clear that he 
thought of himself not as representing 
merely France’s war effort but Fiance 
as a whole, and behaved accordingly 
This procedure naturally discon 
certed first Churchill and then Roose¬ 
velt who, both brilliant politicians, 
had had few previous experiences 
with prophets Roosevelt, after meet¬ 
ing de Gaulle at Casablanca, is said 
to have remarked that he could un¬ 
derstand how a man might regard 
himself as Clemenceau or as Joan of 
Arc, but not how he could think of 
himself as both at the same time 
Churchill is said to have remarked 
more recently that of all the crosses 
he has had to bear the Cross of Loi- 
laine was heaviest 
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Dreary as de Gaulle’s squabbles 
with Giraud, Churchill, Roosevelt 
and everyone else seemed at the 
time, his method helped nationalize 
French resistance to the advantage 
both of the mvasion and of liberated 
France Furthermore, once they got 
used to de Gaulle’s oracular behav¬ 
ior, both Churchill and Roosevelt 
came to like him 

In London the General’s manner, 
always aloof and taciturn, was often 
noticeably nervous Since getting 
home he has seemed calmer and 
more amiable He is now in a position 
not unlike that of Moses when, all his 
convictions strengthened by the cross¬ 
ing of the Red Sea, nearing at last 
the dear hills and cities of his prom¬ 
ised land, h^ brought forth his tablets 

In common with most prophets 
de Gaulle has a sense of personal des¬ 
tiny which appears to render him im¬ 
mune to the fear of death The day 
after he arm ed in Pans last August, 
he walked unguarded down the 
Champs Elysees between massed 
caowds and knelt calmly at Notre 
Dame despite a spatter of snipers’ 
bullets from the organ loft 

De Gaulle confeired with resistance 
leaders on the pioblems of restarting 
the wheels of government and by the 
end of a fortnight had outlined a pio- 
gram Most of the items in the de 
Gaulle New Deal — like votes lor 
women, state control of heavy indus¬ 
try and trial ol leading rollabora- 
tionists — had been agreed upon by 
clandestine communications with in¬ 
terior resistance leaders before the 
liberation The collaborationist trials 
will help gratify the insatiable French 
appetite for prolonged and noisy 
legal proceedings For the lest, the 
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de Gaulle program has been held in 
abtyanct by the continuation of the 
war and the exigencies of Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary 
Force As long as most of the a\ aih 
ble trinsport in France is used m 
hauling supplies to the fiont, the 
Provisional Government cannot do 
much alioiit its immediate civilian 
problem of reviving industry, repair¬ 
ing wtr dimage or even resettling 
evacuees The divisions in Frince 
aitainJy compose a design for social 
disoider, it not eivil wu Fhal, ex¬ 
cept foi 1 lew spoi adic Maquis rebel 
lions in the south of Fiance, nothing 
ot the sort has yet developed is due 
in part to de Gaulle’s presence and in 
part to this good hindliiig of the 
problem 

When It became clear that the war 
might last through the wintei and 
I hat his piogr iin of sociahz itioii and 
1 econstruc tion would h we to aw iit 
its end the Gtnei il stirted on tours 
throughout the country These help 
him maintain contact with regional 
luthorities and enable him to deliver 
to assemblies of rur il citizens britf 
homilies on good behavior, for which 
he gets tremendous ovations 

In small gatherings de G mile, who 
his a rigid bearing, severe expression 
md a monotonous deep voice, is an 
unimpressive speaker But, equipped 
Mth a market place full of people 
and a good amplify mg system, he 
gives a much better account of him¬ 
self A new timbre of conviction and 
authority resounds m his voice He 
has only one gesture, a rigid pumping 


of one or both arms from the elbow, 
but this lack of oratorical finesse 
goes with his restrained, classic vo 
cabulaiy and ramrod carriage 

The future of Europe depends to 
a eonsiderable extent on whether 
France will be able to resurrect or 
even surpass its former grandeur 
What Fr inee can do m this direction 
depends at least temporarily on de 
Gaulle Nothing m his present lx 
havioi suggests that he is either un¬ 
conscious of or abished by this op¬ 
portunity 

In governing Fiance under present 
conditions, de Gaulle has cert im ad 
vantiges One is thit the countiv, 
dcspiU Its immecliite spiritual and 
praetic il liabilities, is relatively sound 
on a long term basis The French 
economy is based on 1 ummg I icneh 
farmers have been going about their 
busini^ss so long, undci so inanv it 
gimes, that they cm be counted on 
to continue doing so \nother idv in 
tage IS that Frince s complex system 
of loe 1 government remained in tat t 
through the Germ in occupation and 
still functions 

On the othei hand, while sound 
for the long term, 1 r ince is m a me ss 
for the short tei m — w ith se veral mil 
lion pcojile bombed or shelled out of 
their homes, no transportation, very 
few communications in working or¬ 
der, industry at a standstill and a ma 
jor war going on If de Gaulle can 
solve these immediate problems, he 
will deserve not merely recognition 
from the United States but tht 
thanko of a troubled planet 
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A r NINE o’clock in the morning, 
New York’s Paramount 
JX. Theater is full and alrtidy 
the line outside, waiting to buy tick 
ets, goes around the corner But this 
IS nothing, you should have been 
here last Thursday, which was a 
holiday There were 10,000 tiying to 
get in, and 150 extra policemen to¬ 
tally failed to keep order Shop win 
dow s w ci e sma shed people w ere hui t 
and L lined off in ambulances 
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that overtook some 
\ villages in 

the Middle Ages, or 
to the Ghildicn’s Crusade 
The Voice needs a hollow square of 
policemen to protect him anywhere 
he goes, his telephone calls swamp 
anv switchboard, his mail runs into 
the thousands per day So does his 
income he aveiages more than $20 - 
000 a week the year around His 
admirers send him all sorts of pres¬ 
ents, and when he advises them to 


Btc luse the average fin stayed foi 
two 01 three pcrfoimances, the tiou 
ble outside went on all day Out ol 
jtjoo who were m then seats for the 
first show, only 2 f^o came out wht n 
the sec ond show stai ted Some people 
wtie m line before midnight of the 
pi (MOHS day One man said he hid 
trie cl to buy an early place in line loi 
his daughter for $8, but had been re 
fused \ woman in line with hei 
daughter long before the doois 
opened said the girl threatened to 
kill he I self if kept home 

This as you have guessed, is the 
migic spell of The Voice a phe¬ 
nomenon of mass hysteria that is seen 
onlv two or three times m a century 
You need to go back not merelv to 
Lindbtigh and Valentino to under¬ 
stand It, but to the dance madness 


put their money into war bonds, they 
ti) to give the war bonds to him, or 
one of his childien 

One girl wore a bandage for thice 
weeks on her aim at the spot wheie 
‘ 1 1 inkie touched me ’ Anothei went 
to 56 consecutive performances in a 
Iheatei where he was pi tying Merely 
to see him cross the sidewalk fiom an 
automobile to a broadcasting station, 
youne- idolators lined up five hours in 
advance Two girls picked up by 
police in Pittsburgh had spent their 
whole savings and run away from 
their home in Brooklyn because The 
Voice was appearing in the Pennsyl¬ 
vania city Ihe Voice’s home is in¬ 
vaded by young giils who make a 
pretext of asking foi a drink of water, 
or to use the bathroom frameci 
nurses have to be on the premises in 
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any theater where he ippears, to 
soothe the hystciual (Some who 
tiint hive gone ten oi 12 houis with 
out food to see successive perform 
met s ) It IS something to think about 

At 9 10 *1 m , in ide the the iter, the 
over ornite red and gold decorations 
are almost submerged under a sea ol 
youthful lemininitv Almost all those 
present belong to the bobb>-so<ks 
brigidc, age perl i[)s 12 to 16 Hun¬ 
dreds of them «c aring the polk i 
doited blue bow tie popularized b> 
their idol All hough his appe 11 ance is 
still m hour away, they are m a 
mood to sqiic il and squeal they do 
The movie which grinds its way 
across the scittn is a routine afTiii, 
but the bobby sockstrs tike it big, 
with wild buists ol applause m unex¬ 
pected pi ices 

The electric contagion of excite¬ 
ment steadily mounts is the him ends 
and the stage show begins T Ik n, at a 
1 imiliar bir ol music recognized by 
the devout, the crowd goes com¬ 
pletely crazy It is the entrance cut 
for 1 he Voice 1 ht shrieks rise to i 
crashing crescendo suth as one hears 
but r irely in i lifetime Through the 
portieres at the side of the stage 
tomes a pleasant-ippc anng young 
man m an expensive brown tweed 
coat and brown doeskin trouscis 
With gawky long steps he moves 
awkwardly to the center of the stage, 
while the shrieking continues The 
bobby-soeksers are on their feet now, 
ajipl ruding fi antic ally A few of the m 
slump into their seats, either fainting 
or convincing themselves that they 
aie doing so Some of them rush 
down the aisle to get as close as possi¬ 
ble to their hero 

Stinding at the microphone, he 
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looks, under the spotlight, like a 
young Walter Huston He has a head 
ol tousled black curls and holds it 
awkwardly to one side as he gestures 
clumsily and bashfully with his long 
arms, trying to keep the crowd quiet 
enough for him to sing Embraceable 
Ton Contrary to expectation, he ap¬ 
pears in excellent health, with a face 
that seems tanned, not made up \ 
gill silting by me says, ‘ I ook he h is 
broad shoulders,” and her boy Intnd 
replies scornfully, “Aw, nuts’ Pads’” 
Obviously he is right ^ 

Now, h IV ing with difficulty crei ted 
i partial state of order The Voice 
performs Diffidently, almost bash- 
iully, y( t with sure showmanship and 
magnificent timing, he sings five or 
SIX songs, with intervals of patter 
between them His voice seems a 
jjIc isant, unti amed light baritone — 
a weak one, were it not boosted in 
pov/er bv the microphone When he 
sino-s sadly “I’ll walk alone,” the 
child sitting next to me shouts in 
seemingly genuine anguish, “111 walk 
wid ya, Frankie,” and so in various 
words, do several hundred others 
When the song says that nobody loves 
him, a faithlul protagonist on my 
right groans, “Are you kiddin*, 
Frankie”’ Then the whole audience 
fills into an antiphony with him, 
Fnnkic shouting “No’ ’ and the au 
ditnce es ’ ’ five or six times 
Presently he is singing I vejythin^ 
Happens to Me — a song which seems 
to be a running diary ol his recent life 
He breaks all rules for romantic 
heroes by talking about his wife and 
two children and mentions the fact 
that another child is on the way Far 
from being repelled by this evidence 
of domestic bliss, his audif me seems 
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enraptured They shriek, even during 
his songs, until he is forced to take 
steps “Shut «/>'” he cries, with mock 
ferocity The kids see through him, 
they understand perfectly that he 
doesn’t mean it 

Another song, and he has van¬ 
ished, amid a hailstorm of those 
astonishing high-pitched shrieks In¬ 
stantly the orchestra swings into The 
Star-Spangled Banner, and twin spot¬ 
lights center on American flags whip¬ 
ping in the breeze created by electric 
tans — obviously the only way to 
a\oid a not 

What IS the cause of it alP It is 
reasonable to suppose that it began 
as a publicitv stunt, with the lirst 
swooi ers and screamers hired bv a 
press agent But today it is a genuine 
miss phenomenon fhousinds of 
^irls profess to be spellbound just 
Jiom hearing The Voice over the 
ridio, never having seen him in the 
flesh 

Doubtless the phenomenon has sev 
oral sources Pirtly, it has become i 
fid now, with girls of a certain age 
to join in the hysterics You go e\ 
Dceting to be overpoweied, and if 
\ou weren’t, vou’d feel you hadn l 
hid your money’s woith Just plain 
sev may have n great deal to do with 
It But It runs deeper than that Al¬ 
though I am told that devotion to 
Th( Voice IS found in all c'asses of 
society, nearly all of the bobby 


socksers I saw gave every appearance 
of being children of the poor Oddly 
enough, there is a solidity and sure¬ 
ness about this young singer that is 
out of all proportion to his physical 
frailness I would guess that he repre¬ 
sents to these children a dream of 
what they themselves might conceiv 
ably do or become He earns a million 
a year, and yet he talks their lan¬ 
guage, he IS just a kid from Hoboken 
who got the breaks He aligns himself 
with the youngsters and against the 
adult world It is always ‘ we” and 
never “you ” 

But my strongest impression was 
not that Frankie means so much to 
the bobby-socksers as that eve rvthing 
else means so little Our civilization 
has produced an impiessive multiplic 
ity of material things, and yet, if I 
read the bobby-socksers aright, wc 
have left them with a hunger still 
unfulhlled a hunger lor heroes, for 
ideal things that do not appear, or at 
least not in adequile quantities m a 
civilization that is so busv miking 
"land selling gadgets as ours Whatever 
else you may say of the adoration of 
The Voice, it is a strictly noncommer 
cial enterprise, a selfless idolatry 
which pays its 75 cents at the box 
office and asks m return only the 
privilege of being allowed to rum it«! 
vocal cords Perhaps Frankie is moie 
important as a symbol than most of 
us are iware 


( 



0^URiNG his campaign for governor of New Jeisey in 1940, Charles Edison, son of 
the inventor, introduced himself by explaining “People will inevitably associate me 
with my father, but I would not have anyone believe that I am tiading on the name 
Edison I would rather have you know me merely as the result of one of my father’s 

earlier experiments ” — Contributed by Cul Jjhn Bostelmann 
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Edward T Cheyjitz 

Glass Bottle Bloweis for 
I many ycais had an unwiitten 
liw th It after a member had 
finished a bottle of beei it was his 
duty to break it m ordei to provide 
employment for bottle bloweis Latei 
they asked all labor to avoid beer in 
cins and drink only beei in bottles, 
without icgard for the brother union¬ 
ists who midt cans 

Some locals of the United Automo¬ 
bile WoiKeis asked all labor to buy 
only motorcars with running boards 
They made lunnmg boards, and they 
hoped to stay the progress of stream¬ 
lined design 

Such attitudes weie chaiacteristic 
of some of the prewar thinking of 
Ameiican labor Now the war has 
made everybody think of the quick¬ 
est way to produce the most But 
what about postwar^ Will Amt r it an 
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Edward T Chi \fitz is national chau- 
man of the Casting Division of CIO s Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Woikers He is also a 
member of the CIO s Reconversion C om 
mittee and labor consultant to the War 
Production Board A graduate of the Um- 
VLisity of Michigan, 1934, his major studies 
were mathematics andf economics He went 
to work for the Doehler Die Castmg Com¬ 
pany of Toledo, making his way up through 
the C10 s local in that company, and soon 
became national head of his union 


A progressive labor leader speaks out 
on the one way to raise America’s — 
and the world’s — living standard 

labor return to demanding bottles 
and running boards without legard 
to economy, efficiency and pi ogress-^ 
The answer may decide the suc¬ 
cess or failure of the ideas of our nu- 
meious postwai planning committees 
Plans alone, goveinment alone, can¬ 
not solve the problem of full employ 
mt nt and a bettei life 

The test of progitss is wlitthei 01 
not management and laboi can hnd 
a common giound The> can find 
that giound, I contend, in jointly pui 
suing the high road of production 
Labor should take a positive stand 
foi “No Shackles on Production ” 
Laboi in the past has accused 
monopolistic capital and faim gioups 
and sometimes even goveinment it 
self of following an “economy of 
scarcity ** But labor itself has also 
been guilty “Pegging production” — 
lequinng two men to do the work of 
one — is equivalent to “plowing un 
der ** The holding back of laboi sug¬ 
gestions for uqproved production is 
the same thing as monopolistic cap 
italistic holding back of new inven 
tLons and methods 

For this attitude, often both sides 
can be blamed I know of numeious 
prewar cases, where workers delibei 
ately held down production because 
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of management’s policies In a large 
Detroit plant a workman was set the 
task of stamping out loo pieces of 
sheet metal an houi, 800 a day He 
discoveied it was possible to stamp 
two sheets of steel with one stroke of 
the press, without injuring the press 
or the die He proceeded to do it 
Soon, by working slowly, he maniged 
to keep at work six hours a day The 
other two hours he spent windtring 
around the plant 

His foreman grew suspicious but 
before he could fathom the evplana 
tion the union steward then sug¬ 
gested to the woiker that he stop 
feeding two sheets into the press and 
go back to the old one-sheet method 
V\ hy* Because the steward was air iid 
the foreman might discover the rew 
method and institute it on all the 
pres-^es resulting in more work for 
tht sime pav 

In many lactones workmen have 
eveiy reason for thus holding back on 
output Yet, il something is wiong in 
dumping coffee into the sea and 
slaughtering little pigs, so something 
is wrong m lestiictmg industrial pro 
duction To I’ght the situation will 
require leadership Ijy both manage 
ment and laboi I should like to see 
laljor take the initiative 

Linion members must be educated 
to accept the principle that it is good 
unionism as well as good American¬ 
ism to practice high productivity 
While we insist on a more equitable 
distribution of income, we cannot 
withhold an endorsement of high 
productivity until that end is achieved 
Labor cannot increase its own share 
of goods by producing less 

But what about management^ 

Fust Management itself must be¬ 
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lieve in “America, Unlimited” and 
m an economy of abundance It must 
also realize that American enterprise 
can expand only as \merica s buying 
power expands 

Industry can use its advances in 
efficiency three wavs increased prof¬ 
its, increased wages, fif«creased prices 

No one who has studied America’s 
development can doubt that profits 
may benefit society lo do so, how¬ 
ever, they must be reinvested m new 
plants, new machii es, putting new 
men to work 

Admitting the lole of profits, labor 
would like to sec management’s ad¬ 
vances m t ffit lency also go into higher 
wages or lowei prices Both, in the 
long run, come to the same thing If 
motoi car puces go down, then the 
worker can moie quickly buv a car 
If wages go up in line with efficiency, 
then moic cars can be sold 100 often 
this bisic Amdican philosophv has 
been violited by monopoly iction 
and price rigging In the years ahead 
we want to see the philosophy of his,h 
'‘volume ind high uage and low priie 
really work If it dots, there is no 
conflict imong piofits, prices and 
wages All can contiibute to a better 
standard of living 

Second Management should ac¬ 
cept certain ‘public techniques” 
lor maintaining the national income 
— such devices as the use of the 
federal budget to ward off the worst 
features of boom (as in 1929) and of 
bust (as in 1933) It should also en 
dorse a broader social-secuntv pro¬ 
gram to protect workers /vho are 
shifting jobs or who are laid up 
through no fault of their own The 
American workei will not be inter¬ 
ested in increased efficiency if it 
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tans workinsf himstlf out of a job 
Th^d Manacfement must further, 
not fight, union cooperation in efb 
ciency advances If labor is to piactice 
high productivity, it must have some 
measure of responsibility within the 
plant Industrial engineering firms 
devoted to the increasing of produc¬ 
tion are today known as ‘ manage¬ 
ment consultants ” They ought to be¬ 
come “production consultants,’ used 
b> both management and labor 

Finally, labor should welcome “m- 
centiyes ” “Incentive” plans today 
are not accepted by the large m ijor- 
itv of workers, because they have been 
\ery much abused by management 

In a plant in Cleveland Ohio, a 
new job was introduced lor \ gun 
part with a rate of $i 05 a hundred 
paits In a month another part, 
wi^h only small differences, w is intro¬ 
duced at a lower rate Ihen seveial 
othei similar parts were introduced 
It a still lower rate In a few months 
the rate was down to 70 cents a hun¬ 
dred paits Ihe rate was gi idually 
being cut because laboi was extend¬ 
ing Itself 

No incentive pi in cm work in 
such circumstances The worker will 
not let himself be made into a hotse 
who has a bag of oats m front of him 
md who keeps moving faster but 
nevei reaches the oats Management, 
if It wants labor s all-out efficiency, 
must agree to union collaboration in 
1 ict finding, so that time-study and 
incentive pavments can be put on an 
honest and scientific basis 

The Packard Motor Car Company 
of Detroit employs some 39,000 peo¬ 
ple It was besieged each day with 
hundreds of grievances — workers 
el liming that too much v/ork was 
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being assigned to them, foremen 
claiming that workers were loafing 
and were spreading six houis work 
over eight President C hi istopher of 
the company and President Mathews 
of the union local dr cidcd that some¬ 
thing should be done 

They called in a firm of mdustrnl 
engineers A class w is established, 
with 13 people from man igement and 
13 from the union, to study the basic 
elements of time study, so that ihev 
could then go out into the plant and, 
after a scientific determination of the 
facts b> })oth sides, elimimte the • 
charges of speedmg-up on the one 
hand and of loafing on the other 
Good lesults are alreidy evident 
Mr M1 thews says this kind of loint 
activity IS the onl> way to sound 
management labor relitions, ititk 
resulting ptoduction ejjiiiencv 

To get such 1 result lakes coiir ige 
on lioth sides — and humor A loint 
time studv program w is instiluud 
m a Detroit phnt Ihc union, being 
skeptic il chose its fightingest su w ircl 
to be a time study repre sentativ t I Ik 
training was completed, a worker in 
the plant had a timc-studv com¬ 
plaint, he mtur illy sent for the tough 
steward The steward, now a time- 
study representative, spent the better 
part of i day observing the worker s 
pace and motions Then the worker 
turned eagerly to him and siid 
‘ The company is cheating me 
Right^” 

“No,” said the steward ‘\oiive 
been given a fair time study md a 
fair rate on this job ” 

The worker looked at the sit w ird 
and bitterly exclaimed “\ou wen 
better when you were ignor ml' 

Such things happen in the early 
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days of joint time study programs 
In the long run both workers and 
iheir representatives will argue their 
cause only when they decide it is 
just, and they can decide when it is just 
only tf they have the facts Labor par¬ 
ticipation m production controls gives 
labor access to the facts 

1 his IS particularly necessary when 
basic wige rates are being stt for 
each job One worker considers him¬ 
self worth as much as the man next 
to him, inequalities in pay are head¬ 
aches to both company and union 
unless reasons for differentials are 
based on well understood facts At 
the Doehlcr Die Casting Company 
management and union tackled this 
problem jointly In each of the com¬ 
pany’s plants two company repre¬ 
sentatives and two union representa¬ 
tives worked with a neutral * ngineer 
Every job was ‘ evaluated ” A com¬ 
mon y irdstick was established to 
measure the relation of one job to 
anothtr lor the first time in the 
company’s historv it got a scientific 
wage structure Ihe rtsult has been 
high morale and an outstanding war 
production record 

Laboi s accept met of high pro¬ 
ductivity will 1)1 ing out numerous 
suggestions from workers Nobody 
knows a job better than the man 
workmg on it Management should 
encourage suggestions, not m the 
old suggestion ljo\ way, but m a new 
way through joint management la¬ 
bor admimsti a tion The woi kcr must 
feel that his ideas are protected and 
recognized \ worker m a plant in 
Pennsylvania had the job of filing four 


projections from a flange It took four 
strokes He got the idea of welding 
two files together and of thus com¬ 
pleting the job in two strokes The 
foreman said “Impractical ” A few 
weeks later the company introduced 
the double file and said it was due to 
a foreman’s brainstorm Ihis is a 
common expeiifcnce in industry 
Thus far I have argued that the 
philosophy of abundance, govern¬ 
mental measuics for smoothing the 
flow of the national income, and 
union-management cooperation for 
efliciency lead together toward high 
pioductivity and full employment 
However, the case cannot be stated 
only m terms of our own domestic 
economy The economic health of 
other countries aflfec ts ours For com 
plete full employment w^ need an 
increasing volume of woild trade 
Woi Id trade is no one-way street We 
must buy fiom the woi’ld and sell to 
the world How much we sell dt pends 
on how tfiicienlly we pioduce 

Our maiket abroad can be un- 
'^hrnited if we follow the policy of sell¬ 
ing ‘moie foi less” more value for 
less montv But if we go m for low 
pioductivity and high prices, the 
gieat two-way nniket between Amer¬ 
ica and the world will dry up and die 
— and with it the best hope for in 
ternational cooperation 

Now is the time for courageous 
labor leaders to revise their attitudes 
both nationally and internationally 
^nd now is the time for courageous 
leaders of management themselves 
to adopt new attitudes if labor is to 
follow the path of progress 





Tliree out ot tout (oupl< 
coDtemplating 
are ad\ itnefl h) this mar 
nage cliiiio to go slow 

Condensed fiom The American Magazine 
Clifford R 4 dams, Ph D 

Director, Marriage Counseling Service Pennsylvania State College 

the chances that our to specific cases we tike the ft How 

I young people will find happi- and girl probe thtii bickgioimds, 

ness through marri ige ire slim, plot then personalities sidt b\ side on 

indeed The rise of oui di\orct rate is chirts and give them an over-all 

frighuninsr Ont m innge in five or pictuie of their prospects for a happy ^ 

si\ 1 inded on the rocks in 1040 By marriage 

1946 it is expected to be one m four About one fourth of such couples 
And il long r inge trends continue, get our unqualified green light A 

the rite will be one in two m 50 middle 40 percent aie advised to 

veais proceed with caution because of cer- 

Ihcre are deeper reasons than the tain important difitrences or short 
w ii lor the rising trend of divorce comings which we help them to cor- 
C ivilizition, m Ixcoming inoie com- rect Theiemaindcr ireflatlv warned 

pkx puts a greiUr striin on mar- to “go veiv slowly ” V\e urge coupk s 

iiage m the list two groups to hold off at 

P( nnsv Iv inia St ite C ollt gc has least six months During that time 

tickled this problem at its loots by the obviously mcompitible unions 

founding i inarmge counselingserv- collajisc from the weight of diffei- 

ice which the students call ‘ I he ences 

C omp itibility Clinic ” It is available Man\ hundieds of the couples wc 
1() students, ficultv ind townsfolk tested aie m lined now and we have 

ilike Some ot our c ises are in irricd the satisfaction of knowing that eve rv 

couples who uc ibout re idv to call prediction we made about them has 

It quits We test them, talk to them, proved to lie suljstantiallv correct 

lell them the problems thc> are up Of the couples we encouraged not 

ignnst, and unless they are hope- one is divoiced or sep iiated 

sslv meom}) itible try to find a solu- A gic at many of the young people 
tion Al)out 80 peicent of these c ises who come to our clinic 11 e either agi 
lie patched up succ».ssfullv tated or misty-eyed They tell me that 

Our mam concern, however, is to it was love at fiist sight Th it alwavs 
v\ork with young people before they makes me wary because “love at 
ni irry and before the damage is done first sight ’ is eithei sheet se xu il at 
We encourage both bovs and giils to traction 01 a matching of one s phan 
start thinking toward the dav they tasy ideal Foi eximplt, a boy has 111 
'vill many And when they get down his mind a Dieam Girl with blond 
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hair, blue eyes, dimples, a turned-up 
nose, and a 24-inch waist He falls in 
love with the first girl he meets who 
coincides with this description It’s a 
poor way to pick a life mate 
At the clinic our greatest attention 
IS devoted to finding whether the per¬ 
sonalities of a couple harmonize We 
test both of them for ii different 
traits The traits are scored between 
11 sets of poles 

ociahle — aloof easily ^u,aytd—stubborn 
irritable — setUed timid — bold 
passionate — cold idealistic — expfdient 
changeable — nqid worrisome — cartfree 
comentional — unconventional 
undtpendable — dependable 
well adjusltd — badly adjusted 

Congenial couples score faiily close 
on most of these and foi the most part 
stay in the broad middle zone be¬ 
tween these poles 

A pel son’s scoring on these traits 
adds up to an accurate picture of his 
emotional matuuty Mariiage experts 
agree that this is the most important 
factor in any successful mairiagc 
People possessing it aie free of com¬ 
plexes, iieuioses and phobns In the 
same breath I will say that m image 
happiness depends almost 50 perct nt 
on sexual haimony of the mariud 
couple Sexual harmony is attainable 
only if the couple are sexually ma¬ 
ture And such matuuty is present 
only with emotionallv mature people 
Moi alists have long contended 
that a vital requirement of any mar¬ 
riage is that neithei partnei have a 
record of physical intimacy liefore- 
hand Frankly, I don’t know Of the 
engaged couples contemplating early 
marriage I would estimate that 75 
pieicent have had intimate relations 
with each othci Such relations do 


not set m to be an important factor in 
determining whether their eventual 
marriage will be happy or not 

Piomiscuity, however, is another 
matter I took at random 25 chai ts of 
girls who — accoiding to our tests — 
were generadly unstable emotionally 
Later, 21 of the 25 confided to us 
that they had been intimate with 
three or more boys during the pre¬ 
ceding year I would hesitate to 
recommend any one of them for mai- 
iiage, not only because of their low 
moral standaids but because they 
lack emotional maturity 

Iheie IS a lot inoie, of couise, to 
mairiage happiness than milehing 
up II peisonality traits Heie are 
some other things we take into con 
sidtiation Fust, the family biek- 
giound of the boy and giil It is pro¬ 
foundly important to know whether 
the biide and gioom had a hippy 
childhood, whethei they got along 
well with their patents, and whether 
the parents were well mated Happi¬ 
ness m marriage tuns in Jamilies If yoi 
were ieared in a hippy home fiee of 
discord and conflict, you are much 
more likely to lie emotionally mature 
than if brought up imid bickciing 
and tension 

Parents who weie fiank in talking 
to then children about the magic and 
mystery of sex contributed greatly to 
the emotional matjrity and, there¬ 
fore, to the eventual maritil happi¬ 
ness of their children 

Another thing we are anxious to 
know IS how the boy hopes to support 
his future wife Occupation^ that are 
under the scrutiny of the community 
and involve regular hours and little 
out of-town traveling are the safest 
marriage risks These include doc 
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tors, bankers, teachers, ministers The 
tiavchng salesman is rightly consid¬ 
ered to be one of the worst bets in 
man lage 

Third, we like to know whether 
their religions are the same If the 
couple are of widely different reli¬ 
gions they may be liable to constant 
friction unless they reach a tolerant 
understanding beforehand as to how 
their children will be reared 

Differences of age are not as im¬ 
portant as many people imagine, so 
long as both man and woman are 
over 20, under 40, and not more than 
ten years apart 

Ihree other things that wl con¬ 
sider important to marriage success 
arc a courtship of it least a >t ir, a 


sense of humor, which helps couples 
over many rough spots, and a desiie 
on the part of both parties for chil¬ 
dren (Ninety-two percent of the cou¬ 
ples at Penn State say they want 
children ) 

Now we come to some specific 
kinds of would-be spouses that should 
be treated with extieme ciution 
First are the neurotics One type is 
the habitual heavy drinker The girl 
who raairies such a min on the as¬ 
sumption that she can reform him is 
due for a bitter awakening Marn ige 
rarely cures dipsominia or any other 
mama 

Any person who is a victim of a 
chronic disease is rot norm ill> i good 
risk 


Are You Re^illy m Love? 

2b R \dvms uses this test to indicate quicUv whether a ptison is actu ill) m 
lose or just inlatuated b> good looks and sev appeal 

1 Do >ou hi\e a git it numbet of things that you like to do to 
gcthti^ 

2 Do s ou have a ftt ling of pride when y ou coinpai e y our fi u nd 
with ansone else \ou know^ 

3 Do you suffer fioin i feeling of unrest when awa\ fioin Inra 

01 her^ 

4 Even when you quarrel do you still enjoy being together^ 

5 Have \ou a strong desire to please him, or hei and are you 
quite glad to give wav on your own preferencts^ 

6 Do \ou actually want to marry this person^ 

7 Does he or she, have the qualities you would like to have in 
your childien^ 

8 Do voui friends and associates admire this pet sou and think it 
would be a good match foi vou^ 

9 Do vour parents think you are in love^ (They re veiy dis¬ 
cerning about such things) 

10 Have vou started planning, at least in vour own mind, what 
kind of wedding childien and home you will have^ 

If you can tiuthfullv answer res to at least 7 of the above, then Dr Adams s 
diagnosis would be thit vou are in love 
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Impotency T,nd sterility hive long 
been Cduses for heartaches among 
newlyweds Now, however, such en¬ 
couraging progre ss is lx mg m ide by 
science that cures seem to be possible 
Another t\pe we art w iry of is the 
divorcee All evidence indicates thnt 
divorced persons in subsequent mar¬ 
riage have less eh nice loi happiness 
than a person w ho h is nt ver married 
Finally, the je ilous or suspicious 
person is i li eqiu nt marri ige wre rker 
In 40 percent of bioktn engagements 
or mirriigcs jt dousy has been a big 
factor 

In making these warnings about 
poor mates 1 ve left out one tremf n- 
dously import int quilihcition No 
mitter how bid the odds setm hap¬ 
piness can be achieved bv most of 
these couple s il they f ice the 11 dangers 
with open eyes ind tliiesh out their 
mutuil lens, pi obit ms, frusti itions, 
and strive to aeliieve a s< nsible solu¬ 


tion We call this by the high sound¬ 
ing term of “mutual psychotherapy ” 
It can do wonders in even the most 
despaiimg situations 

With the ending of the war we face 
the prospect of a vast number of 
“g ingplank” weddings You can’t 
blame a couple who have been sep¬ 
arated by the war to want to marry 
at the first possible moment How¬ 
ever, if the V’re wise they will take 
warning from the flood of divorces 
being sought at the sime time A 
waiting period of lour to six months 
would give tlum a chince to note 
changes m e uh otliei, to make sure 
they are still in lo\ e to give the m i n a 
eh mce to adjust himsell eeonomu illy 
to eivili in life and to give tht m time 
to m ike pi ms for tli 11 lutuie 

If the \ comirui lh( ms( Kes that i 
life p irtnciship would still be i good 
idt i th( n \ou ( m bet th it they will 
be m srried for ke< ps 
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The Soldieib ind the Kitty 

O Nr Sund i\ afu 1 noon uInlc wii ing <0 i fri< nd in ftonl ot a 1 oledo theitei, 
mxttoa UbO cinlu, I hiard two soldieis plotting Dioppint, a nicki' on 
the sidewalk one said, “When sunxone slops to pick up the nickel, w( 11 cill 
out Naught) niughtv ’ and w itch him squirm 

Finally a ptdt siiiaii iiotiet d the com then looked at the two soldieis standing 
there feigning mdifleunet He smiled, and dropping a quaitcr beside the 
nckel, walked on Ihe soldieis were dumbfoundeci, and beioie they could do 
any thing the stampede w as on A woman who had seen the m in drop his com 
also dropped a com Others walking bv did the same ind the he p ot coins 
grew quickly m front of the popeyed soldieis My fiiend aiii^ed and we enteied 
the theater 

Emerging some thiie hours liter, vie encountered a crowd around the heap 
of money upon which people were depositing bills as well as coins After five 
houis the demonstration had to be stopped because thi crowd was obstructing 
traffic The soldieis then gathered up the money and counted it The surprising 
total was $ 712 , which they donated to tlie Red Cross 

— ( ntnbiitr 1 by Mrs Victor Jaworslu 
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Condensed from Tncolor + Frederic Sondern, Jr 


W EEKS before D Day m Nor¬ 
mandy the crew of an 
American bomber dragged 
themselves out of the wreckage of 
then crash-landed plane and held a 
despondent council in a ditch nearby 
They knew they were somewhere in 
central France, in the heart of Ger¬ 
man-held territory Suddenly the 
pilot pointed “\m I seeing things,” 
he yelled, “or is that really an 
Englishman^” 

A jeep bristling with machine guns 
and driven bv an officer in British 
battlcdicsa was beaiing down on 
them 

“Hello, chaps,” said the appanition 
as the jeep came to a halt “If you’ve 
any wounded, we’d best get them to 
hospital It isn’t fai ” 

The fliers goggled with open 
mouths “Oh, everything’s all light,” 
the Englishman assured them “We’re 
the Special Air Service — behind the 
German lines, you know Glad to 
have you ” 

That was their introduction to 
Britain’s phantom aimy and its most 
irregular regulars From El Alamein 
through North Africa, Sicily, Italv 
and France to the German border, 
these men have written one of mili¬ 
tary history’s most fantastic chapters 
In Africa their parachutists and 
jeep borne commandos struck Nazi 


airfields i^oo miles behind Rommel’s 
front line, dtstioying more German 
planes on the ground than the RAF 
did in the air They kept Axis supply 
lines m an almost continuous state 
of disorganization In the battle of 
France they did the same thing 
again, on a much larger scale 

The dtsigncis of the invasion knew 
that its success depended in great 
measure on preventing the Germans 
from getting heavy lemforcements to 
the beachheads before our armies 
were securely planted there Ihe 
Tactical An Force was to do a major 
part of the job by bombing key trans¬ 
portation points But even under the 
best circumstances they could not be 
expected to hit as many targets as the 
Allied tacticians wanted knocked ou* 
simultaneously The various French 
underground units were very effi¬ 
cient, but they lacked the unification 
necessary to guarantee execution of 
the intricate schedule of destruction 
and panic which must synchronize 
precisely with the Allied landing and 
advance The hardened, experienced 
super-commandos of the Special Air 
Service — each man a veteran, ex¬ 
pert in close combat, scouting and 
demolition work — were the only 
outfit for the job They were brought 
up from Italy to tackle their toughest 
assignment 
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The first SAS paiachutists began 
landing on French soil at night in 
groups of two or three long before D 
Day With the help of Frenchmen 
these “reception committees” recon- 
noitered their aitas to find fields 
where men and supplies could land, 
and woods and houses where they 
could be hidden When ready they 
reported to SAS headquarters over 
small portable radio transmitteis, 
and the main foices of the secret 
invasion began ai riving 

In a few cases the SAS landing 
•parties chanced on German pitrols 
and had to fight for th( ir li\ cs In gen¬ 
eral, however, they got down safely 
with their equipment, 'ilso dropped 
by chute, which include d |< eps, fold¬ 
ing motorcycles nnch) •< quns and 
other types of light oi dn me i 

Each piitv moved heqiuntly, to 
avoid betrayal by tie svnipi^^hetic 
hut incautious popul it on 1 he men 
rarely used tents but slept in bags on 
the ground aiound well dispeised 
jeeps, enciicled by outposts on guaid 
Everyone hid a tommy gun within 
reach day md night 

According to plan, D Day found 
the m un S \S foicts a!»tiide the Gci- 
iiiin communications lints from the 
Cherbourg peninsula to the east and 
south Eat h pai tv — ranging in sizt 
iiom five oi six to 20 01 30 — had 
hetn exhaustive Iv biiefed on rail¬ 
road, power and tek phone key points 
and the othei install uions it was to 
desti oy 

One operations report, typical of 
hundreds which flowed into SAS 
headquarters and wcie transmitted 
to SHAEF, told the Allied generals 
what Gei m in resistance they might 
expect “Made reconnaissance on 


Janilary 

-line between kilometers 90 and 

92 At 22 houis neutralized gu irds at 
kilometers 90 and placed bombs on 
both tracks At 2212 hours westbound 
troop tram derailed by explosion 
Cut telephone and signal wires At 
222 hours eastbound tram derailed 
Withdrew ” 

Besides demolitions, SAS did other 
jobs One was guiding the Tactical 
Air Force After FAF bombers hit at 
a railroad bottleneck one day, an 
underground scout working for SAS 
went to assess the damage “How 
long will it take you to iix that^” he 
asked a workman The buily French¬ 
man looked long and carefully at the 
questioner * Not very long,” he le- 
plied finally “But half a mile farther 
up, where the signal box and sw itches* 
aie, the bombs could have made a 
ical mess ’ Shortly there ifter the 
7 AF dropped a stick of bombs in the 
light place 

Fhe German Pai is command, in a 
desperate attemjit to stamp out the 
invisible army, unleashed the Ges¬ 
tapo and the so-called Fiench Mili- 
tii"^ auxiliary police recruited freim 
felons and dre gs of the population — 
on a fur lous 1 eign of terror 7 hi ough- 
out Normandy people remotely sus¬ 
pected of helping were rounded up 
by hundreds, toituicd foi infoimi- 
tion and hot But despite all ni« is- 
uits, the SAS and their helpers con¬ 
tinued striking 

One of the exploits of Sergeant 
Chalky IS considered only mi'dly un¬ 
usual among the regiment’s vetei ans 
In the Moivan distnct of central 
France a unit of Geiman soldii. 1« had 
just Ijetn drawn up at attention in 
the village square when around a 
blind coi ner tore a jeep cont lining 
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two British soldiers It slithered to a 
halt and before the Germans knew 
what happened, one of the men was 
running stiaight at them with a Bren 
gun blazing The Germans broke for 
cover, but not befoie Sergeant Chalky 
had littered the street with gray-clad 
bodies Then he and the jeep disap¬ 
peared around the coiner He had 
lieen instructed to join a larger paily 
in an ittack on these Gcimans, but 
when the others failed to show up, he 
had decided to do it himself 

Gii another occasion a group of 50 
tncamptel in a wood was inioimed 
by a Maquis agent that the Gestapo 
had le lined ot then hiding place 
1 h it night 200 Gei man SS troops 
weie to close in liom one sick and 
joo liench Militia horn the other 
‘ Ihe tnghshmin should withdraw 
it onii, ’ lli( AJ iciuis Slid Not at 
ill' ’ H plied the eoiiim Hiding ollieer 
llie SS ind Alilitia niei ittaeked 
It dusk and w ilkid into i withe 1 mg 
h 111 ol bulk ts Hie undergiowth and 
ditches weie iluewit'im chine ^^un- 
iiei le)i houis the striking and 
shooting went 01, until a Cjciman 
olheer discoveied th it the D ittle was 
oeing waged exclusively by the SS 
ind Mililia The S \S liad long since 
withdi iwn and weie busily laising 
hell among neaiby supply dumps 
that h id been stripped ol the 11 gu aids 
Cif iinan pnsoneis and captuied doc¬ 
uments have since levealed the e\- 
lent ol the conlu** on caused by this 
e iinpaign ol disruption 

loui \c irs ol till! by fiie hive 
-.one into S^S one rations At the 
beginning ol 1041 the Biitish posi- 
Hon in Africa w is so desperate that 
the Middle Eist command was 
willing to listen to the ci izy scheme 
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of two young Brigade Guard lieu 
tenants David Stirling and Jock 
Lewis were obsessed with the idea 
that small gioups of picked men, 
carefully trained, could live and 
wieak havoc far behind the enemy’s 
lines They talked their way through 
all opposition to the commanding 
geneial “Stirling’s lest cimp” was 
set up in a remote Egyptian waste 
land Volunteers were gathered fiom 
the best Middle East units, and they 
were taught everything fiom para- 
chut ng to ficldcraft and Ai ibic 

Stirling’s results weie quick and 
sensational A Geinian airhtld tjoo 
miles behind Rommi I’s front line 
was bowled ovci one night bv a 
sqindion of wild me 11 m leeps wl o 
blew up its planes md Itveleci its m 
St illations m i hill houi flit, md 
vai ished into the r’esert whence they 
e line Re note sc c 1 e t Gei m in supply 
dumps m the descit wcit loc itc d and 
dcstioycd Axis opiritions ilong the 
coistal roid were constantly inter¬ 
rupted and convovs wi>] iid and in- 
nihil ited Hit 1 uftv iflTe lost :joo 
planes m a lew months bv S \S lor- 
i/s, md VMS weakened just when 
Rommel needed it most for the push 
into Egypt 

Stilling w IS fmallv be ti i\cd by an 
Arab guide in lumsia and captuied 
by the Germans Since jock lewis 
hid been killed m one of the c irlv 
opcritions, the S\S command went 
to another natuial leader —Piddy 
Mayne — who is still its colonel 

This big, craggy-faced Irishman — 
a former amateur Rugby md boxing 
St ir — with a gentle brogue and shv 
smile IS much more than a command 
mg officer He is a legend A favor ite 
story of the S\S involves the dash- 
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board of a Messerschmitt tog which 
came irom the 40th plane the Colonel 
himself destroyed in a single night’s 
raid on a German airfield He had 
planted his last bomb on the 39th 
When he got to the 40lh — by that 
tune the Germans were really shoot¬ 
ing — he climbed into the Messer¬ 
schmitt, and with the titanic strength 
he displays in such berserk moods, 
tore the dashboard out with his bare 
hands and waved it triumphantly 
over his head as he retired in a jeep 
During the Normandy campaign, 
Colonel Mayne operated behind the 
German lines around Le Mans, a key 
communic Uions point When Cher¬ 


bourg fell, SAS men moved north 
ward and eastward to help prepare 
the way for the diives of Mont¬ 
gomery and Patton On the Paris- 
Amiens line alone — the vitally im¬ 
portant mam line from Pans to the 
coast — they wrecked almost «jo 
tiains, blew a dozen bridges and 
totally disrupted communications 
Montgomery, who had thanked 
them officially in North Africa, 
thanked them again after the Battle 
of France even more enthusiastically 
And they may in the future be thanked 
yet again For Paddy Mayne’s in 
credibles are still going strong Whcie 
and how is a story >tt to be told 
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The Gracious Touch 

At IFR a Tow n Hill mt cling in 1, mid^\estern cit\ a woman s iw Alt \ 
andtr Wwillcott st tnding alone in the lobb\ Impulsntb ‘»ke ut nt up to 
ttU him of the pleasure his lectuie had given hei ‘And said this lads 
who has giown grandchildicn and lred> admits having passed 70 I was 
encouraged to speak to you because vou said you loved old ladies 
\cs replied Woollcott, ‘I do But I also like them your age 

— Contributed b> 1 annit C impi cll 


Wiiun courting Mrs Galt, President Wilson sent her an orchid with 
this note * \ou are the onlv woman I know who can wear an oichid 
C t m I allv it’s the orehid that wears the woman ” — »»»( i th c entur> i < \ i 

WiiL Rorrus w is once invited to speak at a testimonial dinner for 
Eddie Cantor I oi two months before the occasion, Rogers busied him 
sell at Columbia University ISo one knew what he was doing When he 
arose to spe ak on the night of the dinnei everyone expected him to draw I 
cowboy stones Instead Rogers talked foi exactly 25 minutes— m Yid 
dish It was, Lddie Cantor says, the nicest thing anyone ever did for him 

— I rtdcrick (Md ) Daily A i 


We celebrated my husband’s mother s Both birthday at our traditional 
Lobster Festival” on Cape Cod There was i call for speeches and my 
husband, the eldest son w as the opening speaker He bowed to his mother 
and began, “To a Lady of Eighty Springs — when his sister jumped up 
beside him and amended his statement ‘ \ ou mean, ’ she told him, 1 
Lady of Eighty Inner Springs— 1 rancid I esur Warner m r/ie Atlantic Menu 



Diseases from Air-Bome Germs 
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Loli Mattox Miller 

A RM\ and Nd\y doctois have won 
a smashing victory over the 
M ^ respiiator> diseases, which die 
caused by an-borne geiiii'» severe 
colds, tonsillitis, measles, sc nlct fever, 
meningitis, pneumonia and — most 
important — i he um itic fc\ ti In bar - 
racks ind on ship®, men li\e in such 
close associition that these diseases 
usuilh spic id like wildfire All wcie 
common in the limed foicts in 19^,2 
and i()4j 

The\ lie now uduced to i bare 
minimum The results achieved aie 
sensitional, even when piesentcel in 
tiie sobet languige of pipers lead 
btioie recent meetings ol scientific 
societies I here h is not been time or 
oppioitunitv to work out the applica¬ 
tion of the new technique to the 
(iviliin popul ition, but obviously the 
imphcitions to public health aie 
tiemcndous 

During iq^g, m i single N ivy 
cimp ol 43,000 men, there we re 497 5 
cises of sc nlct fever, 1375 rises ol 
rheumatic level, 1283 cases ol pneu¬ 
monia, and 50,000 eases of tonsillitis 
More than 530,000 m in days were 
lost from active duty In the Aiiny 
during 1943, 7 000 000 me n lost tune 
in hospitals with sore throats, head 
colds, sinusitis, flu pneumonia and 
similar ills And wlieievtr this high 
rite of lespiiatoiy infections pie- 
Vnlcd, doctois notice d a sharp rise in 


rheumatic fever, the vicious producer 
of ‘ heart cripples ” 

Rheumatic fevci has long been 
recognized as one of the major public 
health problems of the United St lies 
A common disease of childhood, it 
also occuis fiequi ntl> m young adults 
It begins msidiouslv, seeming to be 
only a bad cold, then e ruses fever, 
pain, swelling of thejomts, and finally 
attacks the hear t v ilv e s 11 is often f ital 

To St imp out these vouth-killcrs, 
niilit 11 y doc tors wc rc ordc red to wage 
it ntless w 11 on air borne ink t tions 
I he problem was a tiiclv one Tor 
instince the ciusc and the cure of 
rheum ilic fcvti arc still unknown 
Bit 4 rm\ Air Force doctois working 
under Colonel W Piul Holbrook, 
found that more than half the nspir- 
atorv diseases occurring at AAF b ises 
were assoclaltd with tin microbe 
which cuises the limiliai ‘strep 
tliio It ’ ( oloncl Holbiook also found 
tint iinuinatic fever ilw ivs leaehed 
epidemic proportions following an 
outbre ik of strep infections Om line 
of attack seemed plain knock out the 
strep microbe 

I he doctors turned to the one 
weapon that is eficctive against it 
one of the newest of the sulfa drugs, 
sulladi izine Blit they took it uf) tun 
orously While a majority of p itients 
c in t ike sulfa drugs with little 01 no 
ill eflf ct when properly administered 
by in experienced physicim some 
individuals suffer severe reactions — 
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skin Tdsh, headaches, even menial 
confusion and delirium 

However Colonel Holbrook in the 
AAF, Commander Alvin F Cobuin 
in the U S Navy, and others knew 
that txtremtl) small doses of sulfa 
could be givtn safely so long as the 
patient was kept under close observa 
tion md submitted to periodic blood 
tests Since such close supervision vv'is 
possible under Army and Navv dis 
ciplinc the doctors decided to go 
ahcid 

During the winter of 1043-44, 
surprised gobs and GIs at scoics of 
militaiv establishments were lined up 
dailv and made to swallow their sulfa 
pills under the watchful eyes of non 
corns ind ptttv officers In e ich c im}i 
a control group was pmposelv left 
untreated so thit the doctors could 
measure bv compaiison exactly how 
effective the sulfa drugs weie 

The lesults Meningitis was piac- 
tK illv climinited, streptococcal in 
ft e tions including acute tonsillitis weie 
reduced between Jj and 90 percent, 
ind other respiritorv diseases includ 
ing lol) r pneumonia and colds weie 
cut clown bv more than 50 percent 
\t one 1 ug»* A\r base whtie theie 
w as i sev e re outbreak of menmgocot 
cus meningitis, immediate doses oi 
stiff idi i 7 me to all men on the b ise 
halted the epidemic in its tucks \ 
fluiiv ol seal let lever which oeeuiud 
simultaneousH it the simc bisc dis 
appeued entiielv aftei the drug hid 
been administered 

T. he Nav> s c\pericnce w as c qu illv 
successful At a large establishme it 
ntir Chicago where strep infections 
had be c n running rampant, the num 
ber of se irle t fever cases among those 
taking sulfi dropped within three 


weeks from 171 to none, rheumatic 
fever fell in four weeks from 87 cases 
to six General respiratory diseases 
were reduced b> 80 percent At the 
same time, in the group taking no 
prophvlaxis, the incidence of both 
scarlet fever and rheumatic fev er ran 
the usual epidemic course 

In both the Arm> and the Navy 
the number of unfivorable reactions 
to the sulfa drug w is i fraction of one 
percent 

Final reports on the AAF’s frontal 
assault on iheumatic ftvei have not 
yet been disclosed, but it is estimated 
that the late of occurrence has been 
reduced bv about 75 peicent Colone| 
Holbiook says ‘It is difficult to 
guard one s enthiisi ism in the lace of 
such results 

But the sulfa chugs have not been 
the only weapons with which the 
service doctors have waged successful 
war against the air borne microbes 
TJndei the direction of the Office 
of Scientihc Research and Develop¬ 
ment, se lentists from the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity dev (loped a glvcol spray which, 
although liarmle ss and odorless to 
humans, is piobably the most effec¬ 
tive miciobe trap v et d( v ised bv man 
11 floor, walls, bedding md labrics aie 
sprayed caiefullv, tliev act almost like 
flyp iper, capturing the air-borne mi¬ 
crobes, reducing tlw numbei of germs 
in the air l)v more th m 97 pi rcent 
In scientific tests m Aimy bairacks, 
the glycol spr i) practically elimi¬ 
nated he molv tic strcjitococci from the 
air and checked the s[3read ol respir¬ 
atory inlections 

The question immediately arises 
If the sulla drugs ire so successlul m 
pieventmg lespiritory (diseases in the 
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armed forces, why nn’t they be 
m ide available to the civiln.n public^ 
The answer to that question must 
await the discovery of some effective 
civilian substitute for inilitiry dis¬ 
cipline The sulfa drugs are too dan¬ 
gerous to be taken at will, like as¬ 
pirin They must be administered 
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in carefully conti oiled doses, under 
strict medical supervision, with fre¬ 
quent blood tests to measure the 
action of the drug 

But some of the lessons fiom the 
services’ hugely successful control pio- 
gram will certainly be made available 
to the public bcfoie long 


It Pays to Increise Your Word Power 


Ediintors ha\e discovered thit the si/t of your vocabu] irv is a measure of 
Vour int( liitjC nee 1 he \i inv and Navy f,i\ t knovvh dt,c ol \\oids a high ranking 
in judging officer cipacity Personnel dirtctors art using vocabulary tests as 
one important wav of determining the ability ol prospective emplovcs 

Here then, is a woid test ior you basid on the contents of a icient issue of 
The Rtadei s Digest th it w ill help show whether your voeabul try is good, 
aviragc or inadequate 

lo the light of euh numbeied word are four woids or phrases lettered ‘ 1 ” 
b c and d Liidt rlint the lettcitd words or phrase thit you believe to 
be Tuarest in menmng to the ktv word TLhe answers are on page 103 Whatever 
vour rating, dettimine, from now on, to accept every new word you meet in 
the Digc St as a direct challenge I eiok it up Write down its meaning, its pro- 
nunc i It on, and the sentence in t huh it appeals Then use it at Ic ist three time s 
L j( h m w word you Ic irn w ill increase yeiiir mental power The re mav be othc r 
w tvs to success, but vocabulary building is the easiest and the quickest one 


(It spiiiious — a fal\t b an^ti c talk 
atnt d stubborn 

(2) pic dude — a embiacih enclose l ad 
lanet d puient 

(3) silunt — a smooth b tound c ion 
ipicuoui d iinimpoilnnt 

(4) pitditoiy — a insultniq b minuted 
C addut d to 10 inff d addntal to plundeting 

(5) sicioanet — a satitd b projane 
c uealthyii mistrly 

\Jii) spoi adie — a epidemic b scattered 
e dis aud d paralytic 

(7) atiophy — a gtow old b grow angry 
c ^low uilheied d (./<?/ tall 

(8) t\otie — a eiiatic b tempi uimenlal 
c lam d strange 

(9) Iwdin i^c—a banter h suroicaldr tr 
m ( flimty phases d article of dolliin 
(lU) hvpci bole — a exangnution b e-e 
a\f tat tone a heait affution d ten sent ss 
(11) minions -a it in cb senile dtptnd 
tilts s. arn dJmet d atna ons 


(12) prccuiously — a safely b eagerly 
e unintainly d can fully 

(13) ctttoL,raph(r — a arnapmal ib om 
ulio arrangis a ballet c a U idn oj a hot us 
d a handwriting expel t 

(14) compensatory — a making a h^ert 
b making excuses c mal mg asnends d mak 
tng a copy 

(15) panegyi ic — a an ancient pat t him nt 
b a eulogy c a small statue d a hand httirtd 
manuscript 

(16) emulous —a envioush eatur to txctl 
another c tremulous d omanxiour 

(17) sedulouslya lazily b conscien 
tiously c secretly d diligently 

(18) truculent — a noiry b poiterjul 
C masnve d savage 

(19) quixotic — a stupid b humomus 
C overdnsstdd unpracticc' 

(20) assiduously — a can fully h sarcas^ 
tically c shill illy d biavty 



I lit Stale *ind ^ ar Departments and the 1 oreign 
1 lotioiiiic Adnumstration have definite plans on 
Inm ( <rtnan> ^ill be aduumslertd aftci its defeat 
Here the> are 

What We Will Do with Germany 

Condensed from ( olliei s + + + George Creel 


I T IS not the thought or the \m 1 I of 
the UniUd States that a dtftated 
Germany should be wiped off the 
map and the Germans scatteied to 
the foul coineis of earth On the con- 
traiy, tlu le is the abiding hope that a 
•»ick p'^ople poisoned unto death by 
centuries of evil teaching, may be le- 
stoied to health and retuined to a 
pi ice in the community of nations 
Lintil conclusiye proofs of such ic- 
eoyeiy lie offeied, howevei, it is the 
Amt lie in insistence that stein le- 
sti unis must lie imposed Anv thing 
else would inyitc a thud World \\ u 
1 he foim ind extent of these 
re sti lints hue been decidtd upon 
The State Depaitment and W ii Dc- 
p II tme nt 'uded by the T oreign Ei o- 
nomic Administration, base reichtd 
explicit agieement ifttr montls ol 
stud) ind discussion Methods at 
open to debate but JundammU k ae 
fixed 

Fust of ill, it is held that i con 
queied Geiminy should be ptinii 
nently disarmed and demiiitiiized 
The self styled Master Rite must be 
reduced to an impotence so complete 
ihit not even the most fanaticil c in 
nuise the hope of another adventuie 
in woild conquest 

Ihc aiiest and iiraignment of ill 
w 11 Claiiinil fiom the highest to the 


lowest, is a second demand Sccictary 
of State Hull hid ilready wained 
neutral nations thit the histone light 
of asylum for political fugitives miy 
not be made a tloik foi the piotce- 
tion of men undei indictment for 
atiocitics 

\ third decision is tint the Gc rmin 
people should be compelled to aid in 
the icconstruction and rehibilitition 
of a woild that Gcini'in fun h is 1 ad 
in luins Just as the \ sweated and sac- 
iificed in prtpiiing foi wai gladly 
giving up buttei loi guns, so must 
they sweat and smifice to lepair the 
devastation wiought b) the inhuman¬ 
ities ol that wai 

\s explained by high officiils hcie 
in biief ail the leasons that led to 
aglet ment on the thiee fund ime nt ils 
\\ith respect to militiiy occup i- 
tion and militiiy lule wheic w is 
my sine altcinitivelet the Ger¬ 
mans woik out their own salv i- 
tion II hat with'* There aic no Reich¬ 
stag, no opposition party no labor 
moyement, no “intellectuals” \ ith a 
record of protest, not even an under¬ 
ground The CIV il scrv ice, the judici¬ 
ary and the professions are rotten to 
the core The m inner of men that 
will come out of prisons and con¬ 
centration camps remains to be seen, 
for Himmler has been at p ims to 
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butcher all with any quality of patri¬ 
otic leadership 

Is faith to be plated in iht refugees 
who have fled the father] ind-* The 
State Department s study of these 
groups, both in the United States 
and England, shows plainly that, 
while all may be anti Na/i, the over¬ 
whelming majority arc still essentially 
Germanic They damn the Tuhrer, 
but m the same breith they artiue 
against punitive measures of an> 
kind saying that the United Nations 
should adopt a “stratecfy of mercy ” 

‘ Fxactly lOO ptreent moonshine,” 
\v is C oi dell Hull s ansvs er to the bland 
suggestion that “an advisory tom- 
mittet of demoiratic German cxiks” 
be asked to loim i new government 
for the Rtich Until sound building 
maten il can be found and tested, 
the Secretary and his iidcs hold that 
it would be crimin il idiocy to rttog- 
ni/e or sponsor my Geiman govern¬ 
ment Municipal administi a tions after 
thoiough purging, can and will be 
permitted to function 

What else but military occupation 
can be a cure for German megalo- 
minia^ Our High Command utterly 
rejects the theoiy that the German 
people can be restored to sanity by a 
mere ch inge in textbooks 1 he Gen¬ 
eral Staff IS a unit in believing that 
the only s\stcm of re education that 
holds any promise of regeneration is 
to face the Germans with a set of 
hard, unyielding facts The Jact of 
defeat, the fact that they are not a 
Master Race, and the fact that their 
boasted invincibility is a he Since 
might IS all that they seem capable of 
understandmg, then show them might 
When Eisenhower announced that 
American troops entered Germany 
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as “conquerors,” the employment 
of that word was High Command 
strategy 

The Treaty of Versailles gave Ger¬ 
many the right to maintain an >rmy 
of 100,000, to keep a certain number 
of ships and to continue her aviation 
industry Before the ink was dry on 
the Armistice, a million young men 
were training secretly, a navy began 
to build, armament plants wtie in 
secret operation, factories pouied out 
fleets of commercial planes e isily con- 
veitible to military use 

Secretary of War Stimson and 
General Marshall were soldiciswho 
saw these things with their own eyes 
They know, out of bittci cxpeiicnce, 
that the one hope of an tnduiing 
peace is a Germany comphUly dis¬ 
armed and demilitarized It is not 
only warships, tanks, plants ai tilh ly 
and stock piles that must be confis¬ 
cated, but even revolveis and shot¬ 
guns Dismantle war plants and t ither 
destroy the machinery or else send it 
to safe distances Prohibit commer¬ 
cial aviation, even the operilion of 
private planes, and let Germany s air 
transport needs be seived from the 
outside Demobilize the army seatter 
the Gtiman General Staff, and take 
caie that no new force is reeimted 
under the guise of wrestling bunds 
and singing societies Ban uniforms 
and veterans oiganizations, and for¬ 
bid national celebiations in honor of 
Grerman victories or the birthdays of 
Germany’s military heroes 

There is still another reason for mil¬ 
itary occupation Even aftei capit¬ 
ulation, there will be “pockets of re 
sistance,” for Storm Troopeis and 
Gestapo butchers, faced by the cer 
tainty of death sentences, will fight to 
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the last Moreover, the intelhfifence 
services of the Army have proof that 
the Feme, a terrorist organization, is 
being revived for the murder of all 
Germans who attempt any foim of 
collaboration with the Allies 

The High Command sees no ground 
for the fear that military occupation 
will doom “our boys” to foreign seiv- 
ice foi an indefinite period A force 
of 500,000 IS deemed amply sufficient, 
and this will be reciuited from the 
Un ted Nations as a whole The call 
on the United States will be compaia- 
tively small, and can be met bv pio- 
fessional soldieis Aside from other 
considerations, the General St iff 
holds that the spectacle of unifoi m( d 
troops from the occupied countries 
will Ik. salutary for the Master Race 

Neither the Stite Department nor 
the Army likes the proposed dnision 
of a defeated Germany into three mil- 
itaiy zones, with Russia administer¬ 
ing the eistern third, Great Britun 
the nor thwestern third, and the 
United Stitts the southwestern third 
1 here was the same divided authority 
iftei the list wir, and the arrange¬ 
ment resulted inevitibly in wrangles 
ind la\it\ 

Whit ihc United States wanted 
this turn w is a joi 7 it administration, 
empowered to establish uniform rules 
and regulations Russia, howe\er, op¬ 
posed the plan, insisting that each 
power have a free hand in its own 
zone With victory still to be won, 
our representatives did not dare to 
risk a rupture Both the State Depart¬ 
ment and the Army, however, are 
still insistent on one unified military 
command, and there is hope that the 
Russians will change their attitude 

The decision to stand unchange- 
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ably for the punishment of war crimi¬ 
nals his Its base in a deep conviction 
that only justice, quick and stern, 
can avert a horror of mass reprisals 
We propose military tribunals, for 
the farcical sedition trials, now en¬ 
tering their eighth month in Wash¬ 
ington, have shown the futility of 
civil procedure 

Here again there is likelv to be a 
sharp difference of opinion, foi the 
Russians want no supreme tribunal 
to tell them what they ma\ or may 
not do In their opinion, punishment 
is the sole concern of the countries 
that have felt the foice of German 
savagery Moreover the United States 
IS thinking m teiins of political and 
military individuals, while the Soviet 
also indicts economic groups, holding 
that “big business ind fin mcial mag¬ 
nates” are just as guilty as those 
whose hands drip blood 

With respect to a dem ind on Ger¬ 
many lor reparation, there is absolute 
unanimity In the State Depirtincnt 
there arc figuies ofTtrmg plain proof 
J:hat GermanV sufteied no loss from 
the “cruel and e\toitionatc ’ terms 
of the Tre ity of Vi rs iilles, but took a 
handsome piofit Bv 1931, when the 
Reich n pudiated all e xternal obliga¬ 
tions, four and a half billion dollars 
had been paid out and six and a half 
billions taken in “Poor Germany” 
indeed • 

This position does not argue ap¬ 
proval of the “Morgenthaii plan” 
for the destruction of German in¬ 
dustries, the closing of German mines 
and the compelled change of Ger¬ 
many to a purely agricultural state 
The State Department, the War De¬ 
partment and the I oreign Economic 
Admmistration have all pointed out 
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that this IS no more than a policy of 
liquidation, for the thin and sandy 
soil of Germany could not possibly 
support half of the population And 
if 70,000,000 Germans are taken sud¬ 
denly out of the export and import 
markets, what of the effect on the 
intei locked economy of Europe^ 

The occupied countries looted and 
lavaged, wait to be rebuilt, and then 
naked, hiingiy millions cry to be 
clothed led and housed Common 
justice, if nothing cist, demands that 
this staggering cost be boine by the 
Gtinnns If thev ire turned into a 
nation ol small fanners how c in they 
pay eitlier m cash or kind^ 

It IS the Amcricin contention that 
Germ m industries should lx thiown 
into high ge u to produce goods for 
the count!ICS that GeTinms have laid 
w istc no me ms is it contem¬ 
plate d that Gcrminv is to retain her 
industi 1 il supre m icv, domin iiing 
the economy incl the \t!v existence 
ot her neighbors Ihe speedy recov¬ 
ery ol 1 1 ince, Belgium and Holland 
will be aided, and c\trv effort will be 
nude to indiistinli 7 e the bickwird 
u( IS e)l cistern md southeastern 
Euiojie bv promotion of power proj¬ 
ects md of local manulactures 

In the meantime what more sensi¬ 
ble th m to hai ness Grcrman industry 
to the Em ope an plow^ What more 
just th m to make the Gciman people 
woik at rep iration even as they 
worked at the manufacture of arma¬ 
ment and munitions^ 

Whines will go up from the Ger¬ 
mans, of course, and an anguished 
outer> IS to be expected from those 
se ntimentalists who cling to the myth 
of “good Germans ” None of it will 
be heeded, for the records of the 
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State Department and the Foreign 
Economic Administration prove con¬ 
clusively that no unendurable hard 
ship will be worked Between 1933 
and 1939, according to these figures, 
Germany spent between four and 
five billion dollars a year preparing 
for w ir, and when war came, the an¬ 
nual expenditure for military pur¬ 
poses was upped to 20 billions — all 
this without any hurtful lowering of 
living standards There, by their own 
admission, is what the Germans can 
do in the w ly of reparation and what 
they should be m ide to do 

Ofiicial W ishmgton has no cUmbt 
that Germany will attempt tstry 
kind of di ceit and evasion but counts 
on rigid supervision of Gciman in 
dustrv to guard against che ating For 
example the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministi itiori points out that Ger- 
m^nv’s lick of raw mateiiils gieatly 
simplifies the Allied tisk of guiiding 
against learmamiiit while Gcimany 
produces for ravaged lands A full (lo 
percent of oil, other than synthetic, 
comes from the outside, as does 80 
percent of the iron ore 'Iht Rtich 
also depends on imports for bauxite 
copper and other materials essential 
for armament manufacture 

An eflicient control system there 
fore, can estimate Germany’s require 
merits for normal peacetime pro¬ 
duction, plus the goocls for devastated 
counti les, and then shut down on the 
importation of surpluses As for syn 
thetic oil and rubber plants, if super 
visron proves ineffective, they can 
be closed The control of German) s 
electric power, bringing it m from 
outside if necessary, will permit the 
regulation of Germany’s industrial 
heartbeat, and Allied admimstration 
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of Gt-rman railroads is another means 
of tightening the watch 

Our postwai planners also insist on 
the necessity of riding close-herd on 
German finances Between 1924 and 
1930, according to State Department 
figures, Germany received more than 
five billion dollar 111 the form of in¬ 
ternational and private loans Every 
pennv of this vast amount was poured 
into pitparedness for war Not again 
If tht United States has its way, all 
Gennan borrowing, if and when per¬ 
mitted, will be put under a magnify¬ 
ing glass before authorization, and 
every pi (caution taken to guard 
igainsl impioper use 
Summing up, these th(n aic the 
leterminations of the United States 
with lespecl to the treatment of a 
collapsed Reich and its conquered 
people (i) military occupation to 


drive home the fact of defeat and to 
enforce permanent disarmament, un 
til such time as the Germans prove a 
capacity for self government, (2) the 
purushment of war criminals by mili¬ 
tary tribunals (j) sweat and sacrifice 
by the Geiman people until the ruin 
and ravages of German fury have 
been made good in full measure, the 
process safeguarded by Allied control 
of Grerman industry and finances 
The United States, to be sure, is 
not the sole arbiter of Gei many’s 
fate However, high officials feel that 
our arguments cannot fail to be 
persuasive, for while the three Ameri 
can fundamentals make sure that 
justice will be done, they aie un¬ 
colored bv hate 01 vengefulness and 
leave the wav open for Germany’s 
ultimate icdemption, if ledemption 
IS the German will 



Challenge to Cmliins 

An t ditoridl \v i itt( n bv Emic Pyle Sor the U S Treasury Department 

T ins I Ai L I came home from I rance on a ship that cairitd 1000 of our 
wounded \ratncan soldiers About 1 fourth of them were teriibly 
wounded stretchei cases 1 he rest were up and about 1 hese otheis could 
w ilk, though among the walking wcie many legs and aims missing 
manv eyes that could not see 

One hospitalized soldier was near death on this trip He was wounded 
mternallv and the Army doctors were tr>ing despeiatdy to keep him 
alive until we got to America They kept pouring plasma and whole blood 
into him constantly until they ran out of whole blood 

I happened to be in the head doctor’s cabin at noon one day He aid 
other doctors at that moment were going around the ship typing blood 
specimens from several of the ship’s ofTicen. and from unwounded officers 
aboard Thev were doing it almost suneptitiouslv, for they didn t want 
It to get out that they needed blood Whv didn’t they want it to get out^ 
Because if it had the re would have been a stampede to the hospital ward 
by the other wounded men, offering their blood to this dying comrade 
Think of that — a stampede of men themselves badly wound^, wanting 
to give their blood' 



It’s Good to Be Home 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 
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^\ere jiisl the loofing ci<.w 
at fust I htaid a ladder scr ipc 
up the side of the house Then 
someone said in an easv Texas t^^ ing, 
“Okdv now, ITl Ik* right behind sou 
If >ou feel yourself getting diz/y or 
an> thine sing out We’ll be knocking 
off eaiK anyway sun’s too sliong 
this time ol year Htie we go, now 
\nd no Zeros either —’ 

T he V staited hammei ing soon after 
thU and my kids ran out to w itch 
Theie w is a till blond fellow, a 
sm ilk 1 in in, and a Mexican 

When 1 got back m the ifteinoon 
the bif»‘ kllow was ti\ing to get my 
little f)oy to ride with him on his 
moLOibike Ihe othei two weie sitting 
on the gi iss bv a clump of floweis 
Ihe sin ill man sit with his knees 
di iwn up and his inns hanging 
IookK on them He was watching, 
with a blight tentative smile like a 
stiangei s who doesn t know the lin- 
guigc my biothei home on le ue, 
who w IS living to get his pointer to 
let neve in proper feiim 

He didn t hear me walk up the 
diive and I came up on him loo 
suddenly, 1 guess, bee luse he jeiked 
and whirled around 
‘ I m sorry,” I said “I didn’t 
mean to startle you ” 

He looked up at me apologetically 
But the pupils in his blue Irish c)es 
were dilated and his jaw muscles 
twitched 


“I m still a little nervous,” he sard 
“Japs in every bush ’ 

I offered him a cigarette and he 
took It awkwardly His fingers shook 
as he lit it \ ou couldn t tell how old 
he might be Deep lines were plowed 
aiound the mouth and nose His 
hair had been very iilatk but now 
showed stieaks and patches of white 
He looked at the panting, gi inning 
pointer licking my brother’s hand 
“1 hat’s one thing about dogs,” he 
said “they don’t never run out on 
you Budtheic — that s the big 

fellow — had i co< ker neai broke his 
heart to leave on the island Hono 
lulu Got the sight of one eye gone 
Game leg loo, like me They shot up 
my kneecap ’ 

Pie cupped one hind over the end 
of his cigarette and took a long pull, 
the n ve ry cai e fullv e ise d b ick ag iinst 
a tiee The hesitant smile played 
over the lawn, the roses and oleander' 
“It s rood to be home,’ he said, 
and lire ithed deep 

“Were you out there with him"”’ I 
asked 

‘No I was on Guam Was there 
when the Japs came in ’41 Those 
devils had me ii months and four 
davs ” 

“I thought the papers said no 
Amei leans were left alive on Guam ’ 
“We killed plenty of them Japs,” 
he gi inncd “We was all scasone d men 
out there, five to 15 years’ cxpcncncc 



There was 368 ot us, Marines, Sea- 
bees, and some women at the hos¬ 
pital We was building a runway 
Befoic Pearl Harbor, that was I’d 
}:)een called up from the rescives, 
commissioned lieutenant \ ou see, 
I’d l)cen in the Maiines before I sold 
the house and mill — took a heck of 
a loss — and my wife, she took the 
two boys and the baby and went to 
Seattle Got a job in the Kaiser yard 
Good thing, too, because when I 
was taken prisoner the allotments 
stopped She didn t get nothing till 
they stilted paying hei some insur¬ 
ance, nme months later Jips le- 
poited me dead 

\\c could have held Guam if 
we d anything to hold it w ith \\ t 
was dug in good Commanding ofli 
cer, he kept asking loi stufl ind lem- 
loicements But all we h id w is short 
aims, 45 s, and ma\be about i 
thous inel rounds of antiaiici ift im 
munition 

“ They come aftei us Decemlier 12, 
on then w ly back fiom Pe nil Hai bor 
Ihe> shelled us foi thiee diys and 
thiee nights 7 hen wisn t a 1 oek noi 
a pebble this si/e thit dicln t gtt 
turned over bv the time they wis 
through \\e had to keep letting 
iht m 1 ind to kill them Kniled tht m 
inostlv It’s i prett) big is* ind iboat 

20 miles by 40, and they comt in ill 
ovei It \Ve d have held them oil 
with e\ en m ichme guns mav be And 
a few mortiis ^Ve had the emplace 
ments, but no ammunition What 
would you call that, anyway^ I call 
It manslaughter 

‘They cone in finally December 

21 There was maybe a hundred of us 
*eft, and the woiiien They dynamited 
the hospital None of the women 
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lived more’n two days alter what 
they done to them The little native 
village that was there, they didn’t 
leave a living soul Kind of thing they 
did, one day when we was chained 
around a tree there was this little girl 
playing around, about the size of 
your little boy I guess — about seven 
01 eight thereabou'^s She had a ball 
she was bouncing Two of them came 
up to her and one grabbed hei by the 
h'lir and they chopped her head off 
Then they stuck it up on a pole We 
was back that way some months later 
and It was still on that stick The little 
skull 

“They had us clean up the place, 
silvaging and loading up the ships 
There was some wiic there, md they 
made us build a corral when we was 
all finished and there was nothing 
left to do They herded us rn there 
likt a bunch of c ittle No shtlter, no 
noth ng Out there m the sun all the 
time D\ sente ry and ili, and the heat 
Fellows d go plumb crazy Tights 
kept breaking out ill the time Had 
to tie ’em down, they’d kill 
* “They’d bring us this here iice 
maybe once, twice a week Ihey was 
supposed to bring wood to cook with 
but mostly they didn’t bring encugh 
Wt ite It the wiy it was, hilt raw 
Some ot the officers figured we was 
getting about 14 ounces a week 

“They wasn’t nothing but just to 
sit aiouna Fellows’d die, they just 
let ’em lay Ten, 12 days, soire of the 
bones even bleached If anyone had 
told me a normal human being could 
go through all that and stay alive, I’d 
a said hewascrazy ThU odor—that’s 
the most temfv mg thing, the odor 

‘When they wanted to have a 
little fun, they’d pick a couple of guys 
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and take a bunch of us alon^ to 
watch I guess maybe you’ve heard 
what they do They used this here 
acid One day they laid a fellow 
across a block Chopped his leg off 
They had the most awful laugh 
They took hold of a man’s tongue 
and stuck a knife in his throat and 
slit the tongue clean m two Turned 
him loose that way Sometimes they 
cut the tongue out, let em bleed 
to death What they done to me 
wouldn’t be fit foi me to say I can t 
have no more childien I guess thit s 
enough to tell 

“We was captuicd December 23 
Christmas they h id Lieu ten int Colo 
nel Hassell talk ovei the 1 idio Said 
we was doing is wdl as could be 
expected and foi folks not to ^\o^^v 
He had a piece of papt r it \v is 
wiitten down on Hirdl> knowtd 
what he wis sivmg, two ol them 
Japs held him up He died a I Knit a 
week latei The was thev d Ik itcn 
th It man w is sc ind lioiu the y 
whipped him till you thought there 
wasn’t a place left on him 1 his here 
icid was thiowed on his chest \ou 
could see his rib )ust is pi iin as them 
milk bottles ovei tluie \ou could see 
his lungs woikmg all the time he was 
broadc istmg 

“I suie Ic lined how little it takes 
to stay ali\e Encluiance it’s a 
funny thing Bigger and strongei 
fellows died 

“Must have been nine, ten months 
later, they put us on this here boat 
There was 26, 28 of us left They had 
steel cells in the holds No light, no 
air, no sanitary facilities, nothing to 
he on They’d come down some¬ 
times with this dab of ration They’d 
tell us they bombed I as Angeles, 
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Chicago, New York destroyed \\ ly 
It sounded we figured they had near 
half the country We had no right not 
to believe it Look what they’ci done 
to us 

“I don t know how long we was at 
sea I was about two thuds crazy We 
knew what had happened though, 
when the torpedo hit These Japs haci 
come down to give us this dab of 
ration As Grod would have it they’d 
left the hatch open, so we got out 
1 he British picked us out of the w ater 
Think it was five of us 

“My hair was down to my shoul 
ders like a worn ms They said I 
weighed go pounds My teeth weie 
all loose They had to feed us little 
bits at a time, and with needles The 
sub (1 insft ircd us to another ship and 
they kept p issing us ilong that way 
till we landed in Dulilin I was in the 
hospitil there six and a hall months 
They’d talk to me about my 
wik and f imily, about home 1 didn’t 
even know my name or nothing 
Clean foi gotten mv children My 
w lie, she heard it right iw ay w hen we 
was picked up, they reported our 
serial numbers 1 unnv thmo the J ips 
had lepoiUd me dt id 

‘I w IS in the hospitil over here 
foi seven months ihev give me this 
medil and all I didn’t care nothing 
about thit All very fine md nice 
But you can’t eat medals ” 

The mild voice, thit had gone 
through the story as if it were telling 
something that had happened dow n 
town yesteiday, shook a little He 
fished for his cigarettes 

“Coming over on the boat,” he 
said, “I heard all this talk about 
rehabilitation and stuff, and alxnit 
how things was here, and I thought 
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It won’t be no trick at nil to G[et a 
good job right away First ofi they 
tried to give me this goofy dischaigc 
Mental The little sense I ever had I 
still have Figured if I got away from 
that military discipline, and forgot 
nil that, I’d be okay Nervous, maybe, 
for a while, stands to reason I finallv 
g»t to talk to the Colonel Told ’em 
if I didn’t do well, they could alwavs 
vank me back Don’t tag me with no 
dopey discharge 

‘ I come on home here and the 
Vttcr ins of Foreign Wars had a big 
doings and picscntcd me with a 
paid up life membership They sent 
me on out to this here plant, said 
they had a fine job for me But thev 
told me I had to buy bonds Told 
them I can’t aflord none Had my 
share of this war Next place they 
sent me to they wouldn’t have noth 
me, to do with me till I would see this 
doctor and th it, to get examinid 
liguied the best thing for me to do 
w IS forget mv discharge, so I stuck 
It in my trunk and got me this job 
IK \t day Kept my mouth shut They 
didn’t know for a week I’d been in 
the vvai 


‘T 11 get a few dollars together and 
find mvsclf a partner with a business 
head 1 ried to get back some interest 
in the mill, but the fellow I sold it to 
wouldn’t hear of it Has him a gravy 
tram out there, with these cost-plus 
contracts and all Figure I can get 
them contracts well as the next man 
In a vear maybe I should be sitting 
pretty, able to take caie of my family 
right ” 

He stopped talking suddenly Then 
he inched himself together and got 
up to TO Bud, the blond fellow, saw 
him rise and saunured over My 
brothel walked up too, trying to light 
his half dead cigai 

“Been telling vou what he went 
through^” asked Bud “He’s just 
about had his shaie of misloitune, 
hasn’t hc^” 

The small man gunned almost 
boyish “They sav you reap what 
you sow well I guess I must 
have been reaping in someone else’s 
territory 

He handed my brother matches 
and that strmge, desperate smile 
broke out agiin “Its good to be 
home, sii, isn’t it^ ’ he said 


Turnibout Tile 


A [ 1 w \ c u s igo 1 esidents of a pie isant New York suburb lookc d on in w onder 
as a new family established itself m that tranquil countryside A formidable 
metal fence was erected sunoundmg the newcomers’ estate Approaches were 
gu irdtd by cunningly placed photoelectric cells Sirens were installed to protest 
the approach of prying sti angers and great lights were set to illuminate the 
house and grounds in the event of suspicious visitations after dark To focal 
lepoiters it was made quite clear that the vulgar touch of journalism was 
ibhoirent Fhe reasons lor the prodigious precautions were finally explained, 
howevei, in an interview with the ownei some time later 

min,” said Walter Winchell, the new resident with simple plaintiveness, 

**h is a right to some piivacy ’ — Charles l i^her The Columnists (,Howe\] Siskin) 
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Condensed from Good Housekeeping 


Louts Untermeyer 

Poet author editor of ‘ Modern Amcnc -in Poetry and many other antholo|,ics 


P UNNING, like pot try, is some 
thing every poison belittles and 
everyone attempts A pun, we 
are told is “the lowest form of hu¬ 
mor,’ and “he who will make a pun 
will pick a pocket ” Oluer Wendell 
Holmes condemned the punning 
habit but was a terrific punntr him¬ 
self, and apparently his house served 
IS a sort of pun e\change, for Long- 
ftllow had Decision to observe that 
there was no pi ue like Holmes 
Franklin P Ad ims, who has done 
1 bit oi punning in his tunc, fet Is that 
often a pun is perishable m ti insit, 
that, being mostlv oial, some of its 
appositeness is lost in piint Certainly 
the best puns, when removed liom 
the situations that gave rise to them, 
often beeome virtu dly meaningless 
I or e\ imple one must remember the 
Spanish Civ il W^ ir to appreciate w h it 
somebody s ud when the Barceloni ms 
were mo\ mg through a n irrow cor¬ 
ridor, that It was loolish to put all 
\our Basques m one exit Mr Adams 
himself has been credited with as¬ 
st rung that, in miy case. Spam is 
merely a snare And ilusian 
Punning, foi all its detractors, has 
a long history and an honorable lin¬ 
eage Shakespeare used puns not 
merely to amuse the low-brows (or, 
as he called them, “groundlings”) 


but to lighten the tension of his al¬ 
most overpowering dramas He knew 
that a flash of wit would be welcome 
against the murky violence of death 
and disaster In Romeo and Juliet^ for 
example, Mercutio, who has been 
stabbed, expires with the pun “\sk 
for me tomorrow, and you shall find 
me a grave man ” 

It IS no lecident that the best pun¬ 
sters have been poets A pun is a kind 
of rhyme, it plays with a word not 
only for its sense but lor its sound — a 
good rhyme like a good pun, has the 
trick of set ming both iccident il and 
inevitable When leproiched for not 
writing more sc nous poc try, Thom is 
Hood replied ‘ If I would e irn my 
livelihood I hive to be a lively 
Hood ” 

Hood IS credited with the immor 
tal pun made on a famous romantic 
verse To the lines ‘ The light that 
lies in womens eyes ’ Hood 
added “and lies and lies and lies’” 

Perhaps the best puns aie those 
that embody not only a twist in mean 
mg but a tuck of iclc t No one ever 
has surpassed the critical rein irk by 
Eugene Field, who ndieuhd the at 
tor McCulloch’s perform ince of King 
Richard HI “He played the king as 
if he were afraid somebody else might 
play the ace ” 
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Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly + Janies H Powers 

N 99 base camps and 98 branch view has been echoed by captives 
camps scattered across the United taken in France last summer 
St ites, over 200,000 Gei man pns \lmost .vithout exception, prison- 
oners of wai are placing the \\ ii cis attribute kind treatment to our 
Department — and incidentally the !< 11 of retribution This unshakable 
Amt 1 lean people —■ in a quandary ittitude is fosteied by the functioning 
Ihe difficulty has little to do with of a secret police, usually under the 
bucli relatively simple matters as diiection of a prisonei who has ties 
housing, food and security— all of with the Grcsiapo Sometimes piis- 
wliicli the Army takes m its stridt oiitrs have been found hinged ap- 
J he difficulty lies m the fact that parently “deid from suicidt ’ Iheie 
th(s( prisoners of war have been have been moic thin a dozen m- 
thit)i gh the Nazi educational mill, stinees of actual murdei fellow 
which exliipates ruthlessly most of prisoners ofiei no assistance to the 
th( pi ineiples ac( epted l)> Americans military in piobing the^e ‘ aeeidents ” 
is essenti il to (iviliz ition I lit 11 out- Having seen what luppcned, they 
spoktn airogince is aeeoinpanicd by leii to testify 

a SI (T confidence in the ultim itc tii Pt rsistent c of Gt slapo tat tics m the 

imiph of N 171 principles — if not m ‘•POW camps is but a part of the storv 
this w ar, then in the next ol our shortcomings in handling disci- 

Remembei,” an Unteroffi'-ier was jihs of the N izi philosophv One 
ovt 1 litard bai king to his fellow pns- dt feet has to do with the screening of 
omis that you are still membeis of the prisoneis as they arrive at the 
the Cicrmin Army, whose duty it is camps Under Army rules a bisic 
to work for t tiininy ” His warning personnel recoid is prepaied for each 
e in ltd obvious implications against prisoner by our Army interrogators, 
backsliders At the same camp a pns- called “piocessors ” At the /ery be- 
oner who had served m the Afrika ginning of the questioning the Gcr- 
Korps told an interpreter that the man noncommissioned officers, who 
Americans could be thankful they hold this rank partly because of 
were giving the best food and bar- proved adherence to Nazi doctrine 
ratks availdble to the Germans make their presence felt They inter 
hen Germany wins the war,” he vene, and whenever thev can — 
announced, “that will be at least one which is often — they assume full 
good maik on your record ” That control of the proceedings 






THE GERMAN PRISONER MUDDLE 


The cooperation of prisoners, it 
becomes clear at once, is not in re¬ 
sponse to their American evaminers 
but at the order of their own non- 
coms As a matter of convenience in 
h indling tjroups, this procedure may 
hive Its points, as a method of han¬ 
dling POWs schooled in Nazi doc¬ 
trines, It IS senseless It builds a wall 
between every individual pnsonei 
ind the camp processors 
Examinations generally take place 
at tables S( t so near together that any 
prisoner wishing to make it pi iin he 
is an anti-Nizi faces anothei huidle 
If his fellows heir him making any 
Nuch declaration, he is a marked m in 
To make maturs worse, the exami- 
n ition disrc gards the issue of his bcin" 
1 Nazi or an anti Na/i Interpir ters 
lie not permitted to solicit this in- 
lormalion If he wants to be segie- 
g Ucd he must volunteer the infoiina- 
iion - - though he frequently dots not 
know that ht must Such proeed ire 
obviously follows an assumption ih «t 
It doesn t matter much what a prison- 
ti s political views are That assump¬ 
tion IS belied by a record of strikes, 
iiots and murders in camps ill ovti 
the United St lies 
In most PO^V camps the respoiisi 
bility for assigning duties is handed 
ovti to the higher ranking German 
noncoms Ihe result is to place a 
vhsciplmary rod m their hands Thtv 
nijoy practically the same authorit' 
they held in the German Aims No 
oiu w ith Army expei lence will fail to 
M isp the significinee of this fact 
Powt r over assignment to detail is the 
ti iditional club wielded bv all Army 
^scigf ints, time out of mind 

\n \merican corporal who served 
ht months at a POW eamp gives 
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the picture clearly in a letter to the 
New "Voik Herald Tribune “It is the 
Feldwebel (sergeant) who commands 
the men’s respect The sergeants are, 
in reality, a police force, since all 
activity in the camp is directed by 
them The effect of then rule is a little 
Germany, where persecution of anti- 
Nazis IS thorough ind violent ’* 

German noncoms go to extraordi¬ 
nary lengths m enfoicing their N »/i 
point of view They bai attend inrt 
at educational or other movies pro¬ 
vided loi the men’s recreation, and 
even operate as censors over the pus 
oners’ re iding In a midwestcrn camp 
wheie the authorities piepaicd a 
booklet on Ameiican history, a Gei 
m in sergeant declared that the book 
would hive to be censoud siiice it 
gave a distorted view of the rtal his- 
torv of this country — which he h id 
studied in Germany C imp oflici ds, 
timidly interpreting the Geneva C oii- 
vention’s stnctuies against com pul 
soiy indoctrination of pusoneis, bowed 
to this veto 

Savs one ofTicei, “It is not oui busi 
ness to change these men’s habits oi 
beliefs or to le educ ite them ” 

These prisoners aie dynamite, not 
onl) while the wii lists but thro i^li 
rniny unctitam tomorrows which 
will follow 1 hesc men will be citi/c ns 
of postwar Germany an I inhabitants 
of our postwar woild Shill we send 
them home with a clcucr under 
standing of this countiy s decision to 
stand no more of their nonsense, oi 
with an indulgent notion that we are 
simpletons, against whom a thud try 
will succeed^ 

To blame the strictures of the 
Geneva Convention IS idle The But 
ish get lesults under that identic d 
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Convention In Britain, German 
POWs are put all on one plane, re 
^ardless of rank, spokesmen and lead 
ers are picked from caiefully selected 
anti Nazi prisoneis, German non 
corns have no authority whatevei, 
terroiists are dealt with summarily, 
and Polish guards insure a minimum 
of quibbling by “Geneva Convention 
lawyers” among the prisoners Eng 
land no longer plays with her deadly 
foes 


Dealing with these prisoners is a 
foretaste of what we shall meet in 
dealing with a defeated Germany 
Here is an opportunity to show that 
we can be firm and just, to prove that 
we know the time of day in the world 
we inhabit, to make it clear that we 
do not propose to be fooled again It 
we continue to bungle this job, here 
at home w ht i e evei y fac ility favors us, 
how shall we faie in Gcimam when 
the hung ceases'* 


I? lilts William L Shirei in the N 1 Ifeiald Tiihiim 

It IS painful to contrast the itlitude of the Ciiman and Ameiican ^o\ 
cinnunts tow iid c ich other s piisoniis ol wat 

Ihe ( 11 mans subject \mtiic in piisontis to s\stc malic pi op i^aiid i b> 
means of a weeklv newspaper c ilkd OR — 1 ht Ovastas Aid 1 his is tlie 
onh journal of cuiient events in Fn^lish which thes are peimitud to see 
Most ol the pape t s news ’ turns out to be N izi piopaganda m ill its 
poisonous fell ms It svstematicallv diums into 4 menean prise nets that 
they were swindled b\ their goveinment, which had no business llnig 
into this wax that the home front is not backing up Ame iie in tioops, that 
war produc ion is inadequate that when the piisoncis letutii they will 
hnd ten million unemployed News qf the war is comple teh misleading 
Defe itism and distiust of oui illics are*sown by i ilsitied quotations from 
Ameiiein wiiteis 

The unpot tance of this pieipaganda lies in its leint, r ini,e objeetise For 
even if the Nazis lose the war and aie forced undeigtound they aim to 
send bick to Amtiica tens of thous inds of Ameriein vouth embitteied 
against their own countiv and pumped full of doubts as to whclhei ihe 
war w IS woith fighting 

We have several hundreds of thousands of voung Get man piisoneis in 
this country Ihe Arniv seems frightened at the veiy idea o'"doing anv 
thing to dampen their fanatical Nazism It has not published a Geim in 
language newspapei which might give these misguided youths a true pic 
ture of what is going on in the woild 
There is not a word in the Geneva Convention which foibids propa 
gandizing piisoners And is it not tiue that the United States has a serious 
obligation not to send a quarter of a million Geimiii piisoneis back to 
Germanv literally encouraged by their tre ilment here to be moie Na/i 
than ever, and to become the backbone of the futine Na/i undeigiound’ 
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AN\ONL who didn t know lo 
Baton Russell Bng^s mic[ht 
^ have taken him foi a humble 
clerk or a schoolteacher long past the 
hope of promotion So modest was he 
that he seemed to court obscurity as 
others courted fame Andmmyastu 
dent, if he did not alitady have it, 
took home with him an abiding re- 
gud for democratic simplieitv be- 
c luse Dean Briggs disliked sham, pie 
tense and <‘nobbishnejS 

People some times comp iicd liim to 
both Lincoln and Emerson PhvsicalK 
he resembled neither Of medium 
litight and stiird> build he alwa\s 
walked briskly, loosely is it bent on 
some urgent immediate errand 
1 rousers bagging at the knees, a green 
biize bag of books across his shoul 
del, pulling hi*, coat collar askew, a 
much abused soft hat tilted back — 
all this gave an effect of negligence 
But when \ou looked into his face, 
homely, aliv t w ith kindness, you un¬ 
derstood the comparison to the two 
u at Americans 

\mong countless stories told about 
De an Bi iggs is that of the fashionablv 
dressed young man who drove up om 
d >y in a ti ap to the Boston State 
House To a nondescript passer b\ 
whose face appeared reliable, he «aid 
’ ‘My man, will you hold the horse 
: for about ten minutes^” 


Editoi lecturer and author 
of many books and maga 
zinc articles 

“Certainly,” said the mm “It’s 
sueh a nice horse ” When the young 
m in re-emerged and offeied the m in 
a quartci, it was politely deelincd In¬ 
terested, the young min asked his 
name 

“Briggs ” was the inswer “I B R 
Biiggs ” Then the young man re cog 
nized the De m of Harv ird C ollege 
Fictitious as the story sounds, it is 
nevertheless true 

\\hcii I first met Dean Briggs, at 
the tuin of the present century, he 
was still in his 40 s I had come to 
Hiiv lid from the Middle West on a 
sm ill grant and had only ^80 I went 
to see tin Dein in tiepidition If he 
knew I had so little to go on, he 
might then and there reject me But 
the De in greeted me as though he 
had long been awaiting me 

‘ Fell me frankly,” he said in the 
tone of the kindest of family phv 1- 
ci ms, “how much money you have ” 
I told him, and for one breath 
taking instant awaited his verdict 
\\ hat he said was 

“We aie in luck The College Li 
brarian has just told me he h is a job 
for someone thiee evenings a week 
It doesn’t pay much, but it luns 
throughout the college year, and 
you’ll be able to study there at least 
part of the time Come and see me 
whenever you don’t see your way ” 
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A surge of confidence swept through 
me In those few minutes ni> life 
h id moved up to *1 new plane 
Dean Briggs wis now my friend and 
ally 

After that I heard of many similar 
instances, which put mine in the 
shade One impovciished young 
man, who had early taken to tht road 
as a hobo, hcaid somehow of this 
fabulous Dcin He Ijeit his way to 
Cambridge, saw Dean Briggs, wis 
helped to put himself through Har- 
VI d, ind subsequently piospered as 
a teachei Still another had nirivcd 
on bon owed momv from a. tinv 
fresh w it( r colli gc He was about to 
return home, but Dean Briggs saw 
his me 1 It and det lined him He h is 
hid a bright career since then as a 
te icher, writer and leeturer 

With Dean Briggs for a frund 
ne'»rl> ill things bee ame possibli He 
w IS 111 opener of doors Those \Nrhose 
homes weie fir awiy, cspecnlK if 
this were new or friendless m C iin- 
brid e, were hi> peeiiliir and sell- 
imjH telehaiges Notii mg loneK stu 
dents w mdcimg through the \aid, 
he \ oiild invite the in to his home, lus 
table hislimily ‘ Well, ma’am ’ he 
\ ould iiiiiounce to Mrs Biiggs, 

‘ l\e brought you a guest to dm- 
nei And Mrs Briggs always wel¬ 
comed us with unquestioning grace 
She h id evidently made up her mind 
long ago upon the kind of husband 
she had 

Or he might meet a student who 
obviously wasn’t eating often and 
take him to some lunchioom counter 
not only for a me il but for a delight¬ 
ful t ilk “Ml Jones,” he would mur 
mur almost shamefacedly upon leav- 
mg “someone has put into mv hands 
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a little money for just such a purpose 
So I’ll be obliged if you will take 
these ten dollars to budge you over 
\ou know,” he would add confi 
dentially, “it’s very bad for the eyes 
to read on an empty stomach ” 
Every student counted m his 
scheme of life Just as Emerson knew 
that souls are not sav ed m bundles, so 
the Dean knew that every mdividuil 
was a center of infinite possibility 
The de in of a college is normally i 
disciplinary officer In ge ner d, deans 
before him were formidable if not 
awe-msprrmg But Dean Briggs ere 
ated a kind of goldi n age of degn 
ship, bringing a new humanity to the 
oflice One of his rules w as “It is tin 
business ol a de in to bre ik rules am 
clerk can keep them I would 
r ithi r, ’ fit said, lac fooled a do/i n 
tunes thin lx unpist once” All thi 
s ime, he was sc Idom fooled 

For those of us who were earning 
our own w i there w little tunc or 
opportunity to break rules But our 
richer eontempor ii ii s often told of 
the De m s unh ippy squiiming in his 
a:hair, ol his p unful unt isiness wht n 
he had to inflict a penalty so thit 
they frcquentlv suffered more from 
the Deans sufltring than from th< 
pen ilty He took all extenuating cir 
cumstances into eager consideration, 
but he was always so absolutely just 
that no sinner even thought of dis¬ 
puting his verdict One of the colleoi 
periodicals printed these lines 

Of all the sprightly figures that adorn the 
college scene 

The most supremely ginial is out own 
beloved Dean 

He 11 kick you out of college, and he 11 never 
shed a tear, 

But he docs it so politely that it’s music to 
the car 
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To expel a student from college 
:nust have cost Dean Briggs much 
nore than the student He was sorry 
'or the boy, but still more sorry for 
the parents To one who had trans- 
Lrrcssed he said “Your father must 
know this fiom me, but he has a right 
to know It from you first I beg you to 
ttll him You cannot help him more 
now than by going to him, or hurl 
liim more than by avoiding him ” 
With all his work among students 
Ir still gxve cert'un courses and he 
vas one of the ablest professors ol 
F nghsh im the country He taught for 
4.2 years and wis instrumental in 
rc\olutionizing the teaching of Eng¬ 
lish composition in the United States 
Together with Professor Adams 
'‘Herman Hill, Biiggs insisted thit in 
ibligatory couise in wnting English 
mil t come in the freshman yeai 
\nd together with Barrett Wendell 
lie developed the idea of the daiK 
iHcnie It made a vast amount of 
w ork for the te lehers but the wav to 
It am to write w is to write, m daily 
11 aeticc on a variety of subjects 
So successful was the plan thit 
Freshman English” and the daily 
ilumc are now basic in almost ill 
Lollcge couiscs Some of Briggs’s own 
^tlldcnts bee line teachers and profes- 
^c)ls m their turn, and carried this 
l)tactice throughout the country 
Dean Briggs gave the most nearly 
niofessional couise m writing offered 
Hv the University And to this day, 
^^hen I meet some of his hundreds of 
students, c>es brighten and writers, 
icUiors and teachers grow reminis 
cent with the warm affection only a 
H It and loved teacher inspiies 
Some of his comments remain un- 
l>igettable 
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“This is as good as much that 
appears in Judge^ but it is not very 
good ” 

“The trouble with the word ‘me¬ 
ticulous’ IS that I always hive to 
look in the diction iry to make sure 
whether it is being misused ” 

“A good story, but there is too 
much porch for the meetinghouse ” 
Before me is a bundle of tiiemes 
written for Dean Briggs raort than 
30 years ago by a humorist now na¬ 
tionally known One can see how 
the te icher encouraged the boy’s 
native vein of humor, praising a 
phrase here, carefully noting lapses 
in style and even spelling theie, yet 
marking the whole decidedly imus- 
mg,” not omitting a caution about 
forced cleverness 

If there was only one good sen¬ 
tence in a piece the Dean gave credit 
for It He would stop men m Har 
vaid ^ ard or in the stieet — or even 
call them by telephone — to say how 
much he liked something thev had 
written One day he left two pro¬ 
fessors, famous in their fields, to say 
a kind woid about a small piece of 
mine in an undergraduate puolici 
tion He could not withhold praise if 
he felt It to be due 

The roster of his students includes 
such well known editors and writers 
as Irederick Lewis Allen, editor of 
Harper^s, Edward Weeks, editor of 
the Atlantic Edwin Balmer, editor of 
Redbook, Roljert ^nchley, John Dos 
Passos, H V Kaltenborn and Con¬ 
rad Aikcn 1 here were many more 
Today I still meet men in various 
walks of life who smile when Bi iggs’s 
name is mentioned, and say some¬ 
thing to this effect “Did I know the 
Dean’’ I knew him as perhaps nobody 



else knew him In fact, there was a 
special bond between us ’ So rich was 
the store of his humanity that every 
one who drew on it somehow c ime to 
believe he had all of it We all had a 
special bond 

A bombshell fell among us the day 
Dean Biiggs was piomoted to be 
Dean of the Faculty, an office m 
which his woik would be easiti 1 
still remember the feeling that hit me, 
like a blow on the head Dean Biiggs 
would be my dean no longer How 
many others felt the same wa> was 
soon made clear By a ruse he was 
brought to the college office at dusk 
one evening Neulv -jooo students, 
hidden on the other side of the build 
ing, gathered in fioiit and began to 
call for Dean Biiggs 

Surprised, he ptcied out of his 
office window The \ nd was dark 
with men He eime out upon the 
steps the homelv figure we knew and 
loved so well Was this to be the 
last time'* He tried to speak His 
voice faltcicd, but he misteied it 
Then he said a lew words about the 
new Dean — and added 

“Ihe students of Harvard College 
can get along very well without me 
But I cannot get along without the 
students of Harvard College ” 

lhat was at once his secret and 
our hope He needed people upon 
whom to exercise his genius lor kind 
ne^ Perhaps he w ould hnd some w ly 
of keeping cont ret with us"!* A deep 
throated roar came from the mass ol 
students Many of us choked as we 
tried to cheer 

He did find ways of helping us 
For a long time he consulted fre¬ 
quently with the new Dean, and he 
remained familiar with our problems 
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And we still went to his house on 
certain evenings 

As it turned out, Biiggs became 
busier than ever Radcliffe College 
in Cambridge, now one of the great 
colleges for women, was then still 
young and m a formative stage It 
needed an experienced hand at the 
helm, and Dean Briggs was elected 
its “part time president ” He served 
as such foi 20 years He is now part of 
Its tradition, and a building of the 
college bears his name 

Dean Briggs was an ardent sports 
fan, and the ill will between the teams 
of Harvird and "Vale disturbed him 
greatlv The rivalry between these 
colleges was at that time not a mere 
jocular enmity There was really bad 
blood And many a football or base 
ball playei was more than tinged 
with professionalism A change m the 
spirit of intercolleg 1 ite sports was 
necessary A new chairman of the 
committee on athletics was chosen 
It was Dean Briggs 

Directlv, with his usual whole 
^souled energy, he becime an apostle 
of intercollegiate good will H irv rrd 
Yale md Princeton, he dcclirtd, 
were re illy “one bunch ’* The Dean 
visited the other colleges, addressed 
their students With Corwin and 
Mendell of ale, and McI enahan of 
Princeton, he completely revised the 
ithktic eligibility rules of the Big 
Three Soon he was able to aay “I 
would just as oon leave a question of 
Harvard eligibility to Mendell or 
McLen ihan as to any Harvard man 
I know If I had any fear at all it 
would be that Harvard would be 
favored m the decision ” That was 
his way 

After my graduation my glimpses 
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of the Dean were lare but precious 
Twenty years after that date I re¬ 
member greeting him m the Yard 
The Dean knew what I had been do¬ 
ing, and seemed quite conversant 
\Mth details of my professional life 
Previously I had seen him m New 
\ork upon my return from France 
after World War I He had just been 
appointed exchange professor to the 
Sorbonne and was on his way to Pans 

“Tell me, Mr Forman,” he in¬ 
quired confidentially, “is it all right 
to take white shii ts to Paris'* I 
thought if they lack means for wash¬ 
ing them after the long war, it might 
embarrass them ” 

De\n Bricgs has been dead ten 
\eais now, but none of us who knew 
him will ever forget him The reason 
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we so loved and admired him was be¬ 
cause to him we were not simply a 
“college,” or a “student body,” or 
anything merely statistical, but indi¬ 
viduals, with problems to meet, minds 
to educate, souls to save He was the 
absolute antithesis of fascism in edu¬ 
cation and m life Piesidcnt Eliot of 
Harvard phrased it beautifully m 
his citation confening the LL D de¬ 
gree upon the Dean — a citation 
made, he said, because the Dean was 
“convinced of the overwhelming pre¬ 
dominance of good in the student 
world ” 

So warm and glowing was this 
conviction that it kindled something 
in even the least responsive among us 
To this day many a gray and graying 
head cannot think of him without 
emotion 


A A The Marine Who Wouldn’t Give Up a ★ 


T wo Marines on New Britain weic sent 
out on patrol in advance of a big push 
to be made against the Japs on the fol¬ 
lowing day Returning from their job, 
one of them stepped on an enemy booby 
trap The explosion shattered both his 
legs Realizing he was too hesivy to be 
carried back to camp, he persuaded his 
companion to go on alone The second 
Marine treated the wounded man as well 
as he knew how, then reluctantly started 
back Fears that the Jips would find his 
companion plagued ihe Marine, but he 
continued on to camp and turned in his 
information 

As scheduled, the attack on the Japs 
V as made the next day The enemy soon 
was withdrawing m disorder When the 
Marines came to their wounded buddy 
they were horrified There he lay, silent 
<ind motionless And about h»s body and 


up and down the length of it were tangled 
wires Evidently the Japs had come and 
rigged him up as a booby trap 

No one dared touch him This was a 
job, a delicate and dangerous job, for an 
engineeiing unit Suddenly the ‘human 
bojby trap’ opened his eves, grinned 
feebh, and whispered Hey, fellas, get 
these damned wires of! me \n’ help me 
up ” The Marines stepped foiward and 
removed the wires There was no blast, 
no explosion 

Knowing that the Japs would be 
attracted to the spot by the first explosion, 
the Marine had painfully wired himself 
up as a booby trap with wire from the 
one which had wounded him The Japs 
had come They took one look and fled 
And the quick thinking Mai me had lam 
undisturbed until his companions found 

him -C qlnbutc-d by Lt Se}inoiir Vrnoli GrcMf 
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Shrimp Come From 
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A new and fidraknia shnni] 
pool in the Gulf of Mexioi 
promises an inexhaustibk 
supply of delectable fooc 
— nutritious, unrationed 


Lealon Martin^ 7 ^ j 
and Carolyn Ramsey 


ALL throucfh 1938—with time 
out fox the hurricane season— 
A. jSk. a stuidy little vessel, the Peli^ 
can^ 7is:7aiTG[ed the coastal waters of 
the Gulf of JVlcxico from Mobile, Ala¬ 
bama, almost to Brownsville, Texas 
Every so often her crew lowered a 
net, which she dr isfqed along the bot¬ 
tom for an hour Ihen up came the 
net, Its contents wcie spilled on the 
deck and cxunmtd Instruments 
tested the sihnitv, aeiditv and tem- 
peratiiie of the w itei and brought up 
Simples ol the bottom Bureau of 
Fishtrus observers kept detailed 
rccoid of It ill Monotonously the 
dull grind wt nt on and on — 402 net 
hiuls, 1200 miles ol liottom di igged 
As a result, i new Sh 000,000 in¬ 
dustry his been eie ited, a Hect of 
triwlds his been built, 2000 men 
hue louncl piosperous emp Oy 
a whole connnuiiity his lieen revivi¬ 
fied And the ptople ot the United 
States hive *30,000,000 additionil 
pounds of lood e ich vear — delicious, 
nutritious and unritioned All from 
a patient bit of leseaieh 

A mysteiyh id puzzled scientists for 
decades — wheie do shrimp go when 
they disappear from inshore waters^ 
The Bureau of Fisheries (now the 
Fish and Wild 1 ife Service) assigned 
Milton J Lindner and William W 


Anderson, biologists, to find out, and 
gave them the Pelican to use 
What the Pelican found was the 
greatest conccntrition of shrimp ever 
discovered uncountable hordes of 
shrimp And what shrimp • These are 
not mere two- to five inch morsels, 
the only kind you evci saw until re¬ 
cent ycirs, they are eight to ten 
inches long, known m the trade as 
‘ jumbos ” The school centers on 
Ship Shoal, ten to 20 miles ofl the 
she res of Louisian 1 — and it will 
nev er be e xhausted \ny coneeiv a 1 )lc 
catch by the shrimpers fleet in any 
year will make no difference to the 
next )ear s crop, for these are adult 
shrimp that h ive sp iwned and will 
never spawn again I hey have com¬ 
pleted then life’s work and have 
come to this grt it rendezvous, a kind 
^ ’ rn’s S< Petersburg where the 
food, temperature, and idleness just 
suit them If not caught, they soon 
dis ippeai Biologists believe they die, 
m all th^.lr extensive researches, they 
never ha\ e found a shr imp more than 
a year and a half old 

101 more than a centiirv I ouisiana 
bayou folk have been catching 
shiimp Then fleet of luggeis gathers 
at the beginning ol the season and is 
blessed iiwa picturesque ceremony, 
then scatters to work the shallow in 
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shore waters The catch used to go 
mostly to the canneries, though a siz¬ 
able fraction went to Chinese and 
Filipino colonies who spread acres of 
boiled shrimp on platforms built over 
the water, to dry in the blazing sun 

The Louisiana shrimpers, however, 
had no craft that could dare the open 
Gulf So the first to take advantage of 
the news of the new fishing grounds 
were several shrimp trawlers from 
Florida Then Stathis Klonaris, now 
known to all the Gulf Coast as “The 
Greek,” came to Morgan City La , 
with little more than his shipwright’s 
tools He began turning out husky, 
65 foot, loo-h p Diesel craft that can 
drag a big trawl net through waters 
12 fathoms deep At $13 000 apiece, 
Klonaris has built more than 100 of 
them — 50 in wartime So important 
a’’e thev to the country’s food supply 
that priorities foi m ilerials are read¬ 
ily granted 

The boom th-it followed the de¬ 
velopment of the Morgan City 
shrimping fleet of 200 trawlers has 
been cillcd the most aina/ing phe¬ 
nomenon in the innals of American 
fisheries A decade igo, we were eat¬ 
ing 100,000 000 pounds of shrimp a 
year Now we ar e eating half again as 
much And w here is most of the 100,- 
000,000 pounds w as eaten from cans, 
most of this year’s i >30,000,000 pounds 
IS eiten fresh Whi n jumbos became 
available in regions that never had 
tisted fresh shrimp tiefore, their pop¬ 
ularity was instant Americans want 
fresh shrimp, now, and canners are 
packing only one quarter as many as 
tluv once did And a new product, 
quick-frozen shrimp, is going ahead 
as fast as wartime restrictions permit 
1 Of all the food that comes from our 
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waters, only the catch of salmon, 
tuna and oysters exceeds in annual 
value the catch of shrimp Two thirds 
of this catch comes from Louisiana 
And most of that from Morgan City 

Once an important port, Morgan 
City was drving up in 1938 There 
were cobwebs on all the cash regis¬ 
ters, as the natives ruefully put it 
Now the Chamber of Commerce 
boasts, “It’s the fastest growing small 
town m America ” It probably isn’t, 
there must be war-boom towns that 
have grown faster But when war in¬ 
dustries wither away, the shrimp will 
still be there, Morgan City figures 

The shi imp fishermen are i cosmo¬ 
politan lot — I londa Conchs, Loui¬ 
siana Cajuns, Greeks, Italians, Scan- 
dmav lans Three men work a trawler, 
like fisheimen the world over, they 
work on shares 

Morgan City lies 18 miles fiom the 
Gulf, up the Atchafalaya, one of the 
deepest rivers m the w 01 Id From this 
fine harbor the trawlers work their 
way through the thick morning fogs 
out to Ship Sho il The giounds aie so 
Urge that theic may be a weary hun 
with the tiy net befoie the school is 
found Ihcn out goes the tiawl net, 
its purse shaped mouth go feet wide, 
si\ feet high So close-packed are the 
shrimp that a boat may fill its hold 
in eight runs And so abiupt is the 
edge of a school that one boat miy 
lift a full net, another 30 feet away 
may get no shrimp at all 

When the hold is full — some five 
tons of shrimp — the boat 1 ices back 
to harbor Ihe buyers come from 
New Yoik, Chicago even from San 
Francisco, and they pay cash on tht, 
dock — at the rate of alxiut 13 cents 
a pound fOPA ceiling) foi i roni 
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mon jumbo size Sixty refrigerated 
trucks and trailers rush the shnmp 
north, east and west, to be sold at 
55 to 65 cents a pound retad 
And very good for us they are, the 
dietitians sav Shrimp have the com¬ 
mon seafood virtue of supplying pro¬ 
teins and minerals, their special vir¬ 
tue IS that thev arc eas> to digcat 
They are rich in the iroiUr pieven- 
tive, iodine, which is important to in¬ 
land dwellers Shi imp sometimes have 
a hospital smell whereupon suspi¬ 
cious housewivts accuse deileis of 
using preservati\es This is unjust, 
the shiimp simply happen to have 
lieen feeding on i lin> sea creature 
which has an lodoiorm smell 

Shrimp, sometimes c ailed prawns, 
are crustaceans, as aie lolisters They 
look something like little lobsters, in¬ 
deed, though housewives seeing only 
the edible tail, would hardly know 
that Iheir life history, long a mys¬ 
tery, has at last been puzzled out The 
lemale lets loose up to 800,000 eggs, 
which drift m the water, offshoie 


They hatch as little creatures Hoo 
mch long When they have grown to 
be only a quarter of an mch long, 
they make their way for miles from 
the open sea into protected, warm and 
shallow bayous They look now like 
transparent fleas, and during the next 
few months they go through six or 
eight phases of growth with distinct 
changes in appearance When they 
have attained their final form, but 
only about half their ultimate size, 
they start back for the deeper and 
saltier waters This is when the old- 
time shrimpers seine them 

Milton Lindner formed a theofy 
that after leaving the shallows the 
shrimp bred m open waters, and then 
went farther out to saltier and deeper 
water where temperatures would be 
more stable His theorizing has bv,en 
magnificently justified 

There may be somewhere else m 
the woild another fibulous shrimp 
pool But thousands of miles of search 
hasn’t found it yet, and the great 
‘ mine” in the Gulf lemains unique 


Unexpected Answers 

A Topeka, Kansas, i!.sessor recently ran across the best answer yet to the question 
on the tax aitscssment blank Natuie oi taxpayer The answer Very mean 

— I tberty 

% 

In Noithampton, Mass , a Smith College iieshman scrawled as her denominational 
piefercnce * 1 like to be called Betty ” — rtme 

A young man in green was puzzled by one question m the application blank he 
had been given when he applied fox an apartment at the war housing center He 
listed his employei as the United States Marine Corps and now the questionnaire 
wanted to know what his boss’s business was 
After careful consideration he wrote ‘‘Exterminator ” — i/p 

^ When meat rationing first began, a farmer reported to his board that he h id several 
hundred pounds ol beef m storage To a letter demanding why he had so much on 
hand he replied ‘ It was necessary to kill the whole steer at one tune ” 

— G t iirk in Coron t 
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^ Condensed from a forthcoming book, ‘ Men at Woik 
Stuart Chase 


W H\T IS a ghost town^ One 
where there used to be a 
way to mike a living which 
his somehow disippeared 

America has been spotted with 
ghost towns, as their citizens have 
used up some resource — forests, 
fisheiies grasslands, minerals, oil, or 
u itei Sometimes a whole industry 
picks up and moves Certain New 
Lngl md towns h ive seen their cotton 
mills move South, or their shoe fac¬ 
tories move West The Power Age 
c in make ghost towns very rapidly 
What IS going to happen to scores 
of communities swollen by war orders 
when the pay lode runs out^ What 
can a threitened town do about its 
'hosts'* 

Well, one way is to do what Elina, 
\V ishington, did Elma never w is a 
ghost town, but, m the midst of seem¬ 
ing piosperity, ghosts were all aiound 
Elim, and it fought them off In a 
vv ly the people of Flmi worked out a 
new social invention It is a demon¬ 
stration that can be applied to many 
other places 

Ed Sta^mpfr had a Douglas fir in 
his back yard in Ehna It was one of 
the 200 foot giants which crowded the 
Olympic peninsula Nobody ever 
counted or eould count them Ed ran 
jhis thumb over the edge of his axe 
and started swinging He built him¬ 


self a frime house, a shed kitchen 
and a woodshed out of part of the 
tree He hewed out 300 fence rails 
ten feet long He made 334 railro id 
ties and sold them He split out 500 
boards six inches wide and two inches 
thick He piled up 15 cords of fire 
wood in his new woodshed He sold 
the bark for $12 And still he had a 
lot of tree left 

The Elma Chronicle reported thi's 
m 1889 There were six billion board 
feet of uncut timbei in the Elma 
region then 

The first sawmill began to hum 
in 1890 A decide later ten big mills 
were ripping and screeching The 
big outfits cut ruthlessly, taking the 
finest trees and letting the rest be 
burned Why not, wasn’t the forest 
‘ inexhaustible”^ 

Elma, the rough cimp, gradually 
grew into a well ordered community, 
as confident of its stability and its 
future as Seattle or Spokane By 1910, 
stands in tht Elma area were 38 
percent gone A schoolboy could 
have diawn a chart and foretold thi 
year the ghosts would come But 
neither boy nor man did so 

And so in 1938 the ghosts closed in 
Of the 153,000 acres of towering 
virgin forest, only 11,000 remained 
The Malone mills, which provided 
the livelihood of more than one third 
of Elma’s population moved away 


Men at W rl^ util be publi hei by Hareourt Brace & Co 
j1 Milton ite New Variety N Y 
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When would the surviving mill go, 
and what would people do then^ 
More than a thousand jobs were 
dependent on the dwindling forest 

The West was pock-marked with 
lumber towns where no more donkey 
engines screeched, but only owls 
Was Elma, too, to become just a 
memory^ Six thousand men, women 
and children, good Americans, lived 
in the region Two thuds owned 
then homes What were they to do^ 

1 he Elma Community Chamber of 
Commerce called a meeting of lead¬ 
ing citizens of the region They dc 
eided to appeal to the State Planning 
Council That was what the Council 
was for In Elma the Council saw 
an oppoi tunity to set i precedent inJ 
wort out a technique for it vising a 
lot of other towns dependent on the 
shrinking forests 

Hid the people of Elmi ever stud¬ 
ied the needs of their town their 
nnliir il resouict s their economic hab 
Its, their stind ird ot living'* Did th'^v 
know then soil tvpes, and tlie best 
cio[)s foi them Did they know what 
tilt forest situation leally was for the 
long swing^ How about mineral de 
posits, water itsouices, lecreation 
possibilities, fish and gained How 
about the schools, the public seivices, 
mtciical cdic^ 

No the people had little such 
knowlt dge 

W( 11 , then why not take an inven¬ 
tory ■* asked the Council 

If the suivey were to be worth a 
hoot, said the C ouncil, it must tell the 
whole story, not just the sweet parts 
And the bulk of the work must be 
done on i voluntary basis by citizens 
themselves If Elma was to be saved, the 
people themselies had to saie it 
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A local Committee of 2i was or¬ 
ganized, with a steering group of 
three members, to carry out the 
Council’s suggestions 
Hie closing of the Malone mill had 
really frightened people So when the 
Committee asked for help the people 
responded Almost 8o piercent of fam 
dies handed in the detaded, confi¬ 
dential questionnaiie baring their 
income and propei ty secrets 

The school teachers got their stu¬ 
dents interested The Council re¬ 
gards this awakening of the young¬ 
sters as the highlight of the whole 
survey for in many cases they 
aroused apithetic parents 

One group of 120 high school stu¬ 
dents was specially tiained for plac¬ 
ing the questionniirc, and helping 
people answer it when help was 
wanted Some of the questions were 
pretty Icc hnical The youngsters had 
to cover bv car, bicycle or on foot an 
area of 2jO square n des, and deliver 
the four-page document to iboo fam 
dies -Answers were collected un 
signed, in sealed ballot boxes 

Another group of students was 
trained to make a land-use survey 
Data were placed on a laige base 
map The map and the questionnaires 
became original source mateiial of 
the greatest importance for the sur 
vcy Youngsters who worked on it 
began to know their town as no 
pioneer, no paiem, no ofliciil had 
ever done 

There was of course i lot of infor¬ 
mation about Elma already m print 
But It was scattered in census re 
ports. Forest Service findings, state 
documents, county agents’ records, 
rainfall leadings, flood records — all 
over the plac** The Council got it 
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all together, fitted the jigsaw pieces 
into a comprehensive pattern, and 
determined what parts were missmg 
Here, says the Council, is the second 
highlight — the vast amount of useful 
material available to any town m the 
country, if somebody rounds it up 

The geology of the region was re¬ 
checked by the state So were data 
about stream flow, rainfall, flood 
control The U S Soil Conservation 
Ser\ ice, with the cooperation of farm 
owners, made a soil map, in which 
it appeared that many Elma farmers 
were trying to grow crops on barren 
ground, while some excellent soils 
were being neglected A study of the 
butttifat production of Elma herds 
brought to light s miserable record 
\nd so It went The results are all 
set forth in the Suivey Report 

The section on forests is the most 
significant of all to Elma Basically 
lima will always he a forest regionf^ 
Slid the report lour fifths of the 
whole arei of 250 square miles was 
planned by nature for big trees The 
soil, the rainfall, the topography de¬ 
mand them Soils for farming arc 
limited, new large industries are 
highly improbablt The forest must 
be nursed back if Elma is to survive 
svith Its present population 

By wiser treatment, said the re¬ 
port, the foitst arei could be made to 
vielcl far moie revenue, and yi<ld 
It forever Lima’s industries must 
chiefly piocess lumber Ed Stamper, 
buk m 1889, had the right idea — 
use tfic whole tree 

Onl> one fifth of the area is suit¬ 
able for farming But farmers can 
Ipiake a larger contribution to the 
own’s economy, by improving their 
urds, b> irrigation, and by growing 
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crops fitted to the natural sods Too 
many families had looked on farming 
as a part-time occupation There is 
an excellent chance that farmers can 
double their income by up-to-date 
techniques and all-out effort 
But there must be cooperation 
Take strawberries, a crop of which 
Elma IS proud A small farmer can¬ 
not get anywhere raising strawberries 
alone But a cooperative, with pick up 
truck service, grading standards, per¬ 
haps a cannery, established markets 
in Tacoma and Seattle, technical aid 
in the care and feeding of the pesk> 
plant, might work wonders Coopera 
tives could be useful too in marketing 
poultry, beef, Christmas trees, cas- 
cara bark, all sorts of things 

Another strong recommendation 
of the survey was to make Lima a 
recreation center for fishing, hunting 
boating, swimming, hiking, motor¬ 
ing Its naturd scenery is magnifi 
cent It IS only a few miles from the 
Pacific In Maine, when the lumber 
barons got through, the tourists 
moved in It is interesting to see i 
similai movement beginning on the 
other side of the continent 

What did the questionnaire show 
the people wantedThose in the mill 
villages mostly wanted to get out ol 
them Half of those living in the town 
of Elma wanted to get on a fum or 
into a garden home This is a nation¬ 
wide trend toward the “twilight firm ” 
But, says the survey, if the people 
of Elma want this pattern thev must 
plan for it 1 hey must lit Ip keep the 
mills going by improved forestry on 
the one hand, and tighten up their 
agiicultural practices on the other 
They must be careful of scattering up 
the creeks in remote hill bungalows. 
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at a fantastic cost for roads, schools, provement association Another co¬ 


water, pKDwer and other utilities Far 
better to scatter into a “girden city** 
development — one planned tor liv¬ 
ing, not for speculative profit 

hliiia made real use of the survey 
The children began to use it as a 
textbook — a kind of springboard for 
plunging into the history, economics 
geiigraphy of thei" nation, their con¬ 
tinent and their world It IS the young 
sters who will save Lima What better 
preparation could they have foi the 
task^ 

The high school acquired a 230 
icre school forest where the boy*, 
are fTiven practical training In lOji 
thev planted 3000 tnes, inchidini, 
200C c iscaras Mt nwhile tht C C C 
t imps in the area were tncoiiri^erl 
to jilant 23 million ••(edlmgs 

ihe \\e>trhuusti Luinbd ( om 
pmv, cooperiting estibli'^lud 1 i-o 
oo(> CK tret iiim, *0 bt j)r()UiUf! 
until It can be croppt d loi 1 ptrjn tu il 
yitld Othtr timbti 1 uk 1 > \\ti< u 
pJinted on i siiiiil ii bisi 

r ir neis indsm illstoon lotounns 
formed a coojk j iti\( for in 11 ki iin »■ * 
then wootl ]>rodii( ts 1 m< \ lm<(l i 
triinid loKstM to show th* in how 
to thin thill till ind uU tli< 11 
polls jnling ind jmlpwood loi t' 
i)f St in 11 k« t piict 

\\tri^< oiitfiilif oiiipnf pti cow 
w Is HUH St d 7, ptutiil IS i rtsiih 
ol tin woik ol tin din\ luid im- 


optrative was formed to clear cut¬ 
over land where the Soil Conserva¬ 
tion Service pronounced the soil good 
for crops The great Wenzell Slough 
was drained, and more excellent 
farmland brought m Experiments 
were started for raising beef cattle 
on certain cut-over lands, for produc¬ 
ing tulip bulbs, for mapping local 
trills and fishing holes A cooperative 
was projected for marketing wild 
bellies, md a furniture factory to use 
loc il ilder wood 

“I or the first time citizens of Elma 
have been united in one large enter¬ 
prise,’* siys Bin Fvi/er chairman of 
the Council Ihcy have coopera¬ 
tively mule the survey, now they 
must live it ’* 

Will thi v^ I cannot answer that 
one But 1 can answer this one What 
1 j the Dcst wa> and the most demo¬ 
cratic w a\ to ki ep ghosts out of any 
town* rhi ipswer is Get i copy of 
till I Im i burst', study it pi lyerlully, 
go thou ind do likewise' 

riic ti idition il pioneer paiked hw 
iiniil> md tht eookstovi into tht 
w igon md moved on, when the forests 
or till gi issl inds or the soils h id h id 
the hli bt iti n out ol thtm The 
people ol 1 Im i do not propose to 
move on lhe> propose to sti\ in 
the homes they love, and instead of 
pnc'icmg assault and batteiy on 
Niuiit, 10 woik with her 




*01/0 talhn* 17 fo 7 nuihris’o/fur 
gt ttin kinda diseuui u < d 


Gimme that ol salt s t ilk again 1 m 

Milt jrps Cheiron 




Cuba’s 

I Masterpiece of ViceVcrsa 


Dr Rau% • Grau San 
Marti I He broke all 
retards f r high uide and 
fa tty dreanung 


T WO yeirs aEfo there was the 
usual Fourth of July celcbiation 
m Hav ina—a parade, t. bowery 
spetch by Piesidcnt Bitisn, i gallant 
i( spouse by U S Ambassador Braden, 
1 toloiful militaiv leview Our 1 ourth 
of Julv IS a great holiday in Cuba, 
loi C iibans re ilizc that their indc- 
ptndcnce was born of our indeptnd- 
iiicc md in their hcirts the> are 
I iteful to the \ineiic ins of yestcr 
<1 n and iiitnJlv to the \ni( iicans ot 

0(1 IV 

A lew mill s hoin when the p ii ade 
\v''i to St irl 1 pii\ate citi/i n (limbed 
into a inod< St j ilop\ nui proctedtd 
down the stiut on his w ly to the 
K \ K w ing St ind \ mik oi so li oiii his 
(It tinition his cir bioke down ind 
Ik go! out to w ilk the rest of the way 
I\opl( began to follow him, and as 
lit tontmued still moie ft 11 in behind 
1 o the outsider he appe ired to be a 
1 ither shy, gentle, seholiily house- 
holdei out for a stroll But the crowds, 

1 ijiidly pouring m Irom the side 
sliet ts, looked up at him with shining 
(\ (s 1 hev shouted “V iva Grau Oh * 
\iM Giau-Oh*” By the time they 
Jnd airived at the reviewing stind, 
this shouting, impiomptu piiade of 
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the common people had engulfed and 
dwarfed the ofFiti il celebration 
In 1944 there was another loiulli 
of Jul\ celebr itioii And It iding the 
official pai ide, maithing with Pitsi- 
dent Batist i and ^mbass idor Bi iden, 
was the s iint idol ol the m isscs, lo 
longer a pti\ ite mdisiduil but the 
people s picsident eltt t Bv the blood¬ 
less revolution of th( b illot, tht pto- 
ple had rt tin nt d to pow(1 Di R mioii 
Gi lu S in hi u tin tiic 111 in w ho in 
foui shoit months is jiusidint ii 
yens igo did moie to libti ili/t tlu 
laws of the 1 md md bt ttci tlu toiuli 
lions of the toininon peopli th in m\ 
othti C lib in in histoiv 

1 he Cub ms, humoions md sophi 
ticalid, piiddullv idti lo tin 11 lovilv 
islind IS the I md ol Cut \tisi 
me ining no ont slioiild be surpiisid 
by m\ thing that hipptns in tlu 11 
paiado\ piiadise Populated ilinost 
entnelv by jiolituiins, Cub i h is no v 
elected foi piesident not a politieim 
but a piofcssoi ol physiology md 111 
tern al medic me llu Gubins—told 
by evti/me, including themselves, 
that they need a strong milit iiy h md 
to lule them — oveiwhelmingly those 
mste id to be goveined by a thouelit 
ful scientific brow 
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Those who do not know Dr Grau 
well call him a visionary, an imprac¬ 
tical dreamer and a mystic Decep¬ 
tively mild, deceptively soft-spoken, 
the hard core of stubbornness th it is 
the real Grau is known only to his 
intimates A ojeneration of good doc¬ 
tors, inspired by his lectures, attc st to 
a scientifically disciplined mind and 
in incorruptible insistence on per- 
soml mUgiity and piofissional com¬ 
petence ‘ \ hard taskmaster,” they 
will tell you, and proudly quote his 
favoiite saidonic remark as he flunks 
unhappy f ulures, ‘ Do you want to be 
physic 1 ms oi issassins”’ 

lor an ‘ impiacticil dre imti,” 
Grau h is done r ithei well in li*s pro¬ 
fession One of C ulia’s most successful 
physicians, he Imilt up a private prac¬ 
tice of betu r th m $50,000 a year He 
gave most of this up to liattlc foi 
It tot ms, lectin mg at the university 
mornings and holding an open clini^' 
in his home ifteinoons foi all who 
wanted to come md tilk over then 
troubles, peison il mcl jiolitical \\ he n 
c illtd a C ommunist he is repoited to 
have Ic pile cl tint no min could be i 
ComnumiNt who hid a quaitei ol i 
million doll ns he h id made with Ins 
own liincis, idditv 1 don t h ivc to 
be a Communist to believe thit the 
worker should be p iid enough to live 
111 e 1 m in ind not like m imni il ’ 

Sulliagc m C ubi is uiiiveisal md 
compulsory II voa don t vote you 
can be lined And on election div, 
last June, overwhelming Grau 1111 
jorities flooded lioni ill o er lu 
island Ihc dele ited candidate, Di 
Carlos Silidims, had been backed 
by the E itista gov eminent the aimv 
navy, big business the C ommumsts 
and SOCK ty — a sti inge Ixdlul* '^nau 
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had no one for him except the people * 

The people knew that Dr Grau 
was thinking about them His elo¬ 
quent spokesman youthful Senator 
I ddy C hibas, had been carrying on a 
one-man war of words in newspapers 
and magazines, winding up with a 
dynamic electioneering campaign on 
the radio This same C hib is, 15 
yeais before, had led a delegation of 
revolutionary imiveisity students into 
the classioom wluie Dr Grau was 
lecturing he committee explained 
they wanted the suppoit of all the 
students and piofessors in the fight 
against PTCsident Machado’s giowing 
tvranny Giau told them “Thishoui 
is mine and I c m do as I please with 
It Go ahead ” 

The committee sold the students 
Even moie im]ioitint, they sold 
C»rau, who becnine the speaihead ot 
the people s levolt against Mach ido 
(riau *j)ent a vc u 111 jail as a political 
piisoner on tic Isle ol Pines, but es 
caped m time to join the levolutioii- 
arv junl i which took ov ei the gov ei n 
ment soon iltei Michado fled 

'Ihe histoiy of those violt nt d lys is 
d Ilk and bloody With the stioiig 
h md of M u liado gone Cuba c 1 upU d 
into an 01 gv of levenge killings, bi 111- 
ings and lootings B ilist i, then an un 
known iimy seige mt, oigmized a 
icvolt ol his fellow seigc ints and took 
over ccnitiol of the ainiy C'sing the 
aimy as a police loice he cp icklv 
cowed the isl md into some semblance 
ol Older 

A few wee ks 1 itci Dr Grau, one of 
the rcvolutioniry commitue of five 
selected bv the soldieis and s udents 
to take over the government, was 
chosen to let is piesident until the 
countiv eould be picilied nul a le^ al 
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lection held Ihis was Seplcmbci 
lo, 

In the next hundred days» Cuba’s 
duiniei” biokc ill known lecoids 
oi high, wide nnd fancy di earning 
Moic, he wiote them all down in the 
m books of the lind, as olhcial de- 
:iees which no succeeding govern- 
nent his d ued to abrogate Ht gave 
. uba Its fust eketoial law, census 
iw worn m’s sulliatre, a 1 iw permit 
ting women to become public olfi- 
1 lals His agi in in I iws pioviclcd loi 
lui il hoii‘>ins, ledistiibution ol large 
1 md holdings into simll homesteads, 
Ills soci il laws im 1 tided founding the 
Inst mimstiv ol 1 boi, establishing an 
(i^ht h )ui d minimum wage, a 
4 \ liom week woil men’s compensa¬ 
tion (ompulsoiN 11 l)iti ition, piotec- 
lion ol wo'Ivcis iioiii gunishmcnt of 
wi<es aid i''Vii\ law He cleened 
lice sen lol In » ists, public iiuiscs, 
lu me lot lilt pool, htc uniMisitv 
in iliK ul ition loi mecly students, and 
iiK u is( s ol s u i A loi illteielitis 

( 1 III s gcntiniiKiU w IS not leeog 
11171 fI h\ the I niied Stites Ills hist 
ollu 111 c t il id I I (Il to d< noime i the 
PI lit \menehiu i t which gi mttd the 
I S Cioveniment lit itv lights lo 
iiittivem m C uDi with iimecl loiee 
il lUKssaiy It my time loi the mun 
t( in It ( ol oidci 1 Ol this stand Grau 
was eilltt! inti-\ineiiean Gi lu 
m Milt lined ht w is mtitly anti im- 
pniilistic and tint the A.meiicans 
iht iiisehes would someday agiec with 
Inni One \eai laui — alter Giau 
hid been foitcd out— oui go\en> 
intnt did agiee with him and the 
PI lit Amendment was abrogated 

firau also aiitagoni/ed Amcrleans 
md other loit igncis by deciecing the 
put cut liw, which nude it com 
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pulsoiy loi all companies doing busi 
ness m Cuba to hue sufficient ( ubans 
to account for half the payrolls 
Finally, with U S wai ships m 
Cuban wateis ciirymg the constint 
threat ol armed mtcivention, and 
with no possibility of U S iccogni¬ 
tion, Grau yielded to the inevitable 
On Januny 14, iq,4, he quietly 
walked out of the pilice and went 
home, leav mg the naming ol his suc- 
cessoi to Seigcant Batista 

Batista 1 in Cuba like a piivatr 
Coney Island concession In the back- 
giound he pulled the levers, while up 
in fiont a piocession of dummies 
ciossed the stage, each solemnly la¬ 
beled ‘ President ol the Republu ” 
Tiling ol the powei without the 
gloiy, Batista left the aimy loin yeais 
ago to lun foi Pic sident Doc toi 
Cji HI Ult piivitc hie to lun ag unsl 
him Cubans will tell you that (.Jiau 
got the votes— but the lecoid shows 
diit Bitista got the job In ic)44 
nowevci, it woiilel hive t ikc n m 
iiinv ol Houchms to 1 nke (ji lu s 
inajonty disijijxai 

Di Cjiau h IS won hi war, but his 
haidest job lies ahe id winning tlu 
peace Cuba is i sm ill coemtiv 
about the size ol P< nnsylv ini i 
but it IS bedeviled with all the tiou- 
blts of a big coundy, complicated 
with manv petsonal he id aches not 
enough g 04 )d 10 ids, schools 01 le u h 
CIS, primitive siniluy conditions, 
blue iiiciatie inefficiency, p 11 tis m 
politics appioMin iting guciiilla w u- 
laie, a one ciop ctononiy, unhealthy 
laboi management lehtions, an ig- 
giessive Communist lution Woven 
through It all is gi ift, what the Cu¬ 
bans call el chiio — the gt at 

Cubans say saidonudllv tluie iie 
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only tVkO industries on the island — 
Sufifai and the Budt?ct “But there is i 
thud, even lari^er,” Dr Grau told me 
after his election, “the chivo ” And 
then he ndded, “There is nothmsf 
wront; with Cuba that an honest 
administration can’t cure Honesty 
at the lop will peicolalc all the way 
down to the people ” 

A lew days later his spokesman, 
Eddv Chibas, announced on the radio 
that Dr Orau would make a sworn 
declaration of his (state before his in 
amruiation, md that every member 
ol his c ibinc t would do likewise 

As the ( ubans themselves put it 
with thill qemus foi vice versa, they 
nc ciiisid with a soil so iieh a cli 
mite so blessed, a libor supply so 
abund int ind a m nket so ne ir tli it 
thiv lie ilv\ i\s either Efomg into 
bankiuptev oi sti ut,£,linGf out of it 
Cuba could pioduie ill the food the 
people could cit, with plenty to c\- 
poit but It elmt,s to i one ciop icon 
oniv sut, 11 tied to one miscipabk 
buvii the Lulled Stites Also, the 
isl ind IS populated by faimeis who 
hui no 111 ms Mostofthini lie IiIlIi 
bettii ih m squ liters elusteltd uound 
C ub i s I rjo odd SUL, ir mills Ow mnu[ 
no qiou id Ih^y hive no mlnest m 
culliv itiiiL, it, not even to i use then 
own food Owniiit* no homes, they 
hive no inteicst m kecpincf even 
these lint llooi pilm thatched hut 
m repiir 

J he C ulian sugar farmers are not 
It all) fiiuicisat ill They aie cssen- 


liallv factory workeis who live on the 
land without any roots m the soil, 
then existence dependent upon anil 
bound to a factory which is closed 
eight to nine months a vear This is 
the most painful of ill C uba’s para¬ 
doxes — a republic of politically fiee 
people lesting on a feudal base of 
economic peonage 

W hen Dr Grau tried to do some¬ 
thing about all this during his first, 
brief preside nev he soon found him¬ 
self m plenty of trouble It is no sui- 
pnse that his lioubles have alieady 
started igam The bittenst atticks 
arc coming from the Communists, 
who aie fiw m numbii but vvhosi 
leideis aie smut agi^iessive, and 
woik togethii on i sti light line pro¬ 
gram of childliki simplicitv (i) to 
get contiol of ill oiginizid laboi, 
(2) to use this powii to captuie eeo 
nomic ind [lolitic il contiol 

But Di Gi lu undeistinds Cuba as 
only philosophical C ub in who h is 
lived all his life m the countiy cm 
undci land it He undiistands Cu¬ 
bans as only a li lined diagnosticim 
and a vv ii inheai ted f imily doctor c in 
underst ind them His simplii ity gives 
a filse impiession that he is easily 
swayed, his willingness to list n is 
mismteipieted as melee ision Peo[)lt 
forget that i great doctor lenrns all 
about you by being a gieit listener 
And Dr C^r m s record show tha< he 
has never backed down from a stand 
or backed aw iy from a fight It is 
unlikely th it he w ill stai t now 
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h \R ( OD give us su< ngth to accept with seitnitv the things that 
cannot be chinged Give us courige to change the things that can and 
should he ch uigt d And give us wisdom to distinguish one fiom the other 

— \ti il u 1 to V iminl I lift qu >ttd b^ Gt So i ns 
1 ri> I i Istl <.1 I (n in lltiere (W hiltl y) 
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if In. I-*\i>TO\ wr(»u fiom Home 1 ^ath 
(ltd inforiiidtinn iboiit tlic* \riiKfl lones 
lii<ytiliitr 111 Liiro hut' lield il iifi until I 
( >iild visit the various toiiiliil divisions at 
llu iioiii iiid (4 ilIt ISicilly worl in^ Itm 
In lilt I isi vv ir I vv is oni of llu iiiillionb 
v\lio hid no ill UK 4 lo n I It ml < liool in 
I I 111(4 o this sloiv is dt ir lo inv lu lit 
Mr 1Iirv(> sii|i|il4 nil iit4 d Mi I* iiiitoii s 
dis|iii(h VMlii 111 III nil ^iIIkkiI in 
\\ ishiii^loii 

W L Ki und(i flu on the 

\n/io Ik uhlu id wlicn v\c 
int t IIj) V ith Pk Hu It iid 
\1 1 unis C oiuspondtnls tion t do 

much pi pci woik under liu d thev 
( in 1 c ip It but Pk 1 unis \v is doing 
pipci vvoil — <1 liigononic li\ lesson’ 

1 \v ml lo ht s< t ioi i job \\h< n 1 in 
out ()• this mills lull), ’ ht t\- 
pl line d 

1 unis IS 24 ) CHS old he left school 
m hist \c ir high, drilled from ont 
|ol) to motliti Just btloit his Dim 
ion sultd ht got married Ht takes 
di It pu itv sciiouslv and, besides, his 
\iinv { \pc rience t night him thit the 
\ gu\ s \\ ho re illy knew something wcit 
rthc one who got ahead So he miae 
!jup Ills mind to become m elcctriei'in 
Ihe \imy, liinis heird, had a 
Hew s( I up lor fellows who winted to 
ptud' \s a b ISIS loi hts study ot 
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clectiicitv, ht was acUistd to take 
pi me geometr\ tnd tngonoiiu try 
So he sent m his icgistrition fee 
nnd piomptly itttived i couist ot 
insiiuc ion 

It s iwlul hirel to get time to do 
the woik ’ ht said at An/io I gel 
into m\ loxhole it night iiiel by [)ull 
ing i 111 Hike t over it ind using a bit 
ol e mdle 1 Get some woik done But 
when |( n\ come N ove 1 liomliing md 
St I ifing I must s i\ iiiv mind s not on 
n \ h son ’ 

When I unis his completed Ins 
lessons exiinmitiem pijieis will he 
sent to in oflieti in his eomp iny who 
will give him the test 11 he pisses he 
will be s nt the next eeniise — in his 
Cl e b isie ell cine itv His i\s loi 
as in ui\ eouises is he w mis te) t ike 
so lone IS he coinpletes 1 kssem 1 
month to sheiw he is in e line si 

Piiv lit Dwight B Se he u h id tom 
plcted two vt irs teiw ird his cltgiee it 
the Lniversity of W^ishington when 
the \iim c died him In Hull dining 
the ittick on \ilinonlone, below 
Rome we found him stud\ mg the Ins 
torv of English literituit Ameiiem 
butenes were thundeiing md Gei 
m m she 11s were sere lining ove rht ul 
but Sehcar said ht d got used to it 
and could work all right 
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“The Army arranges with my uni¬ 
versity to allow me credit for the 
work when I pass my final examina¬ 
tion before an officer,” he went on 
“Mine IS one of the universities which 
coopeiate in this way I am really 
continuing my regular studies at my 
own alim mater ” 

The United States is running a 
school V)y-mail for its armed forces 
which is by all odds the greatest mass 
education undertaking in history 
Thousands of men at the front whose 
schooling was interrupted are con¬ 
tinuing their studies by mail, tens of 
thousmds of othtis irt laying the 
groundwoik for life eaicers, and no 
service man or woman who uses this 
globe gii tiling correspondence school 
will Htuin to civilian life without 
some new md useful knowledge 

11 k U S Aimed Forces Institute, 
undt r the diicction ol C olonel Iianeis 
T Spiiilding, Hir\ ii Isdeanoftdu- 
cation, has htadquai Lers at Madison, 
WIS , and fully cqiiippcd branch 
schools in nine ni qoi theaters ol 
war It oilers more thin 500 courses 
in 17 bioad fields oi study Included 
ai e eon (spondc ncc e ourK s ofli r t d by 
some fio \merie in colleges and uni¬ 
versities 

When the US\II — pronounced 
“U soil' V — was 1 lunched in Apr il 
194.2 t\(ivonc conttined had hank 
doubts IS to its liituie The Aiiiiy 
ruled ill It to allow outside studies to 
eneio leh on milit irv duties was out 
ol tin question A,nd to compel sol 
dins to study on then ofl-duty tine 
might deprive them of needed rest n 
recre ition The question was Would 
any ippieciablenumlierofmen volun 
tari/v ci( V ote off duty time to such 
e \ti i eflort^ 


Doubts began to disappear as word 
of this new GI service reached the 
lines on distant fronts From Iceland 
to the Pacific, from London to Cairo 
and Rome, on battleships and in 
fighting zones, USAFI caught on like 
wildfire At this writing, 860 000 serv¬ 
ice men and women m every part of 
the world are busily studying And 
every day 1100 more ask for courses 
Enrollments are expected to treble 
this winter Fifteen million textbooks 
are on hand for early delivery, and 
printing houses have been swamped 
with orders for manuals and forms 
So far, 1700 ser \ lee students whose 
high school terms were cut short by 
w ir have e n iied tht ir fin il diplomas 
by mail Some 200 others have com¬ 
pleted then < ollcge w or k and r eceiv cd 
degrees from such institutions as Ohio 
State Univeisity, the L^niveisities of 
Michig in, Minnesot 1 and C ilifoi nia, 
and Fults College 

Of 50 students interviewed at rin 
doin in the Iilth Aiim, e\cr\ min 
was completely salished with his 
particulir study couise md pit ised 
’ with the qiiiek tur n ir ound on lesson- 
answer mill Regarded as a poUnt 
morale buildc i 1 . S \T I study m ul 
enjoy s high \i mv pi 101 ity 

Groups of men have formed m 
formil classes to study some sulyect 
together I or instance jeep md tom 
mand c ai di iv < r s hav c a lot of w ait 
mg time Fiigmes interest them, they 
will peer f asi male d bene ith the hood 
of a Crtniian Diesel eng ned tank or 
take apart a eaptuied I nlks taqen So 
Buddy Bell, oi Biownsvillc, Texas, 
started a US \I I cl ass m Die sel engi 
neermg After 17 lessons, with cap¬ 
tured engines to work on, they all 
expect to become Diese’ experts 
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The only \v'i> USXFI cm ex¬ 
it nd foieign languiEje injunction is 
through uch chss study, because it 
undtitakes to Uuh only the spoken 
lingu'ige Any ttn oi more seivicc 
nun miy itceivc two double-faced 
I. inch 11.colds, togethei with punted 
giiidts, with whuh they can lequire 
a woiking vocabul iiy of aiound 300 
words and 150 uselul phi ises in ten 
01 12 houis ol cliss tunc loi moie 
ixttnsive instiuction in a linguage, 
tlieit are dc luxe courses with 24 
double laced iccords Within 200 
linns oi study, such a cliss will 
in istei not It ss th in 1500 woi ds, and 
^vIll icqunt a gtiod pi onunciation 
and c(>nsidti iblc fliuncv of expres 
Sion C ouiscs lit IV iilalik in Fit nch 
C tiinm. It ill in, Spanish and Chi 
rust ind an soon to be iv nliblc m 
no Itss thin 18 othci langui* cs 

V vouthlul pa\mastci stigtaiit of 
\1 nines iskt d for inloiniition on a 
to i St in ChiiKst OI Riissiin We 
v\ ill be doing a lot ol st lling to those 
lountiKs and 1 could get i good ]ob 
in selling 01 pioinotion woik il I 
1 nt w tlic lingo ” 

Nivy, M lime and Coist C»uiiu 
dhtt is hivt t ikt n a kt t n inteit st m 
I S M 1 incl hivt spieid its stoiv to 
iht II n T he N ivy his c dltd on 
L S \J 1 to help itb enlisttd peisonnel 
>Uk'\ for highti latings within th( 
s( 1 v ice and h is appointed Ednc 1 
tionil Seiviee Olhetrs at each n ival 
st Uion to 01 g inize tud\ classes 

lens ol thousands ol US\I I slu 
dentsar sc ittt icdovei the lar Pacific 
die is One held ''itillcivman has had 
|a ] 11 lieul illy stonny time getting 
'iht id with his studies 


“1 his makes the second time I am 
willing foi new miteiiil, due to a 
little bad luck,” he wiote recently 
‘ The fiist time it w is a ship sinking 
that c lused me to lose my matt i lal 
This time it was a couple ot bombs 
I hav e w aite d a while to si c what the 
situation would be like before 1 
stilted agiin ” 

M my amusing sidelights aie found 
in the letters received at Xf ichson \ 
X\ i\e ensign in command ol i bii- 
luks hnissedb) complimts, iskcd 
US \FI to give hci a couise in plumb¬ 
ing X seigeint wrote mournlully 
liom the Caiibbean to expl im his 
de 1 iv in sending in his lessons 1 1 op 
leil insects ate up my p ip< is 

St 1 vice men on lonely vigil in le- 
inoU posts wheIt mill seivKi isinfit- 
ciuciit may apply loi st 11 t< whin^ 
coipsts USAI1 his piinsl ikmgly 
woiked theM out to cn iblt nun to 
glide md coiitct then jwn vvoik 
without benefit of a te uliti 01 coi 
rcctionil idvKt by inul Vnuiicin 
piisoncis 111 Geimm jaisun t iin[)s 
receive these couises thiough tfu 
Intel nation il YMC \ ind tlu Intii 
^ Red ( ross C oinn itlee it 

C (ne V a 

L S ^ 11 IS lool mg to ])()st hoslilitu s 
ptiiod m Luiopc iml \ ii to tetli 
eius iniciiins when GI J«u will hut 
time on Ins hinds lluie will be 
ininv inoie couises iviilible to him 
then meluchng couises in govtin- 
ment and citizenship PI ms nc w< 11 
advanced, too, loi orgmi/cd diseus 
Sion groups md lorums on questions 
ot the dav Joe’^ oppentunities for 
studv will greatly expmd when the 
guns have cooled 


&I JOE GOES TO sc HOOL UNDI R HRE 



Life itiThese United States 


* I • A Boston lady was cxpressintj 

j ' her indignation at the indecent 
{ f woids being painted on the wills 
, ‘and sidewalks of the city Whit 
will outsiders think of us^ ’ she cried 
“Wh> some of the words iren’t even 
spelled right'” —Sct HaroidIIbucr 

* WoRKiNC on (ally shift in a 
\\ ir Dcpiitnient office, I usuilly 
bit il 1 isUd at i ccrtun small cate 

^ I \tr> mornint, I noticed an el- 
de*"!) worn in coint in ind oider a good 
bre ikt ist Bee uisc she locjkcd so very old 
and fr iil I w is some wh it pu//l( d by her 
early morning routine One day 1 asked 
her if she had i w ir )ob 

\o sh( n pile cl with a spiightly 
smik, I III nc aunt, Po ind no one would 
%i\t I K 1 )(>b now But \cars igo win ii I 
was 1 usiiit, nl^ f iniilv I ilw i\ s h id to 
get up t ul\ mcl woik hiid Now Iii 
alom with notliini, to do, so I like to 
come in lit rt md e it be foie d ly light, and 
pretend th it 1 m goin,, to work with the 
re st ol \ ou J his slie gi met d mci i ily 
about lui - this is the highlight of my 
da\ I or this hr. 1 itt i young ag un ’ 

— Ni-iiii Harris 

t In iiii sp list ly settled it gionjol 
, (^ iht S i \ tooth hlount uns m C ill 
- loini i, a hiend of mine was motor 
8 ing out to see a rinchcr fticnd 
1 r i\ t rsing a region of umnhabitt d w aste 
land he came to i tiny cluster of foui 
cabins at i crossioids Stopping his cir, 
he h iiled a n itiv c standing beside the 
road 

‘ 1 m lookit g for the low n of Bclden, * 
said mv friend C in you direct me to il^’ 
Sti inger,” i plud the rustic la 
conic ill\, don t move a damn inch ’ 

— IIli en 1 alley 


» During a recent leave I spent a 

ffw days at my uncle’s farm near 
Ivingston, R I I rom daw n to dark 
he was busy with spring planting, 
but in spite of liis endless chores and 
minv carts, my uncle was always cheer 
ful Nc\er hive I seen a man who sa 
vored life with such ttriilie gusto 

One evening wink we weie enjovmg a 
pipe toRctlur, I contrast d his happy 
temperament with tint of a nt ir itli 
tivc, Vince, who S( Idom found plcasuie 
in anything Some ptoplc,” I said, 
stem to enjov lift lust onet m i while 
hkt Vinct Otlit rs, likt v ou, seem to en 
joy each day ” 

He smiled undersl indinglv *It’s the 
way you grow up mostlv When /mcc 
was sin ill he liked to litk hi sj oon once 
after finnhini, his dt sst 1 1 I used to lick my 
spoon iftci eaih mouthful ’ 

— Lx N A I Cl R X PI I ( 

A MOUNTAIN worn in from Shil 
lett’s Hollow comes into our Um 
versity Ilospit il for it n d ivs eveiy 
ye ir to h i\ t mot lit r b ib\ On out 
annu il MMis tiic doctor said 
“Midun you M iIK ou^hI to stop having 
babies cv< ry yt ir ” 

She looked It him in dismay, then ex 
claimed And give up mv onlv rest** No 

sir ree' ’ — Mrs Ja k F i yms 

^ At an in ten itional banquet in 
X I ondon c ich guest w ts isked to 
nst give his nunc, id the name 
of his countrv \ltci representa 
lives Iroin Chini Russii, South Africa 
and Aigenlina had identihed tht msclvcs 
a tall scholarly hgure rose and m the 
soft iccent of a \ iigmian drawled proudly 
“Suh, Ah come fiom the soutl cm end of 
Fauquier County ’ 

— Mrs Arthur B Rinsolvinq 
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LIFE IN THESE UNI^’ED STATES 


\ OiD Kees Van Groot, a thrifty 
' Pennsylvania Dutch stock raiser, 
was known as the slint,iesl man in 
Lancaster Count\ His parsimony 
nearly woiiicd him into a stiole when 
1 visiting gr inddaughter staved up till 
lo pm reading by a small kerosene 
lamp 

* Turn out that light’” roared the old 
skmflint 

“But, Gr indpa ” protc sted the young 
ladv I m buving the kerosene ” 

1 know, 1 know,” stoi nied Kees, but 
v 3u’i e burning my w ick ’ — John c Mu i s 

years ago, there came 
rr^ulirly to my door i wagon 
1 idi n with farm product Its own¬ 
ers, Mr and Mi s J homson, had 
risen with the 1 irk and driven in from the 
countrv to bung thtir pations dtw fitsh 
vegel iblcs and full ert im bultti On the 
slightest pi ovocation Mr 1 hoinson w ould 
destnbe his vinous iiliiit nts m dttiil, 
but his will s fisoiiU ihtme w is ilw lys 
her childit n Sht w is a woman of ibound- 
ing ent r_,\, silty philosophy and numer¬ 
ous proqi ny 

JNmowint, of her family cares I once 
said to hf r Aren t so many childi t n a 
grt It di il of trouble^ ’ 

No, rejihed Mrs I homson, ‘not 
rouble A bother ptih ips sometimes, out 
never trouble \ ou si i ti oublc’s on the 
heart, but bother s only on the h inds ” 

— Cl l \llPN 

Om AiTiRNOov while diiving 
^ tnrou>,h the hills of Wt st Virginia, 
. I spotted some bt lutiful old fash- 
^ * lont d flowt rs grow mg bv a w cather 
beaten shack Thes wtic just what I 
needed for an arrangement I wanted to 
make for a flower show 1 knocked, anc* a 
tiny old woman came to the door I told 
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her I admired her flowers and wanted to 
buy a few Without a word she reached 
for a knife and proceeded to cut almost 
evt ry flower I protested, but with a sweet 
smile on her wrinkled face she said 
C m t f V er rcint n ber h iv ing anything 
before th it anyone else ever w mted ’ 

-Na. mi P H stir IAN 

I While we were touring the 
County Fair grounds i few years 
back a group of Msitors wen 
It imn^ tntr the ft net looking it 
Uncle Petes piize fit hogs Ihtv wett 
by far the largt st md f itlcst m the whole 
show None of the olhirs could hold i 
candle to Untie Pt te s Ont of the gioup 
asked him, Htiw come vour hogs iie the 
biggest. Uncle Pile’ \ou alw lys win 
blue ribbons on tht in ’ 

Will diiwled Uncle Pete I feta 
them pigs all tluv can stnll into cm 
Tht n i couple of w 11 ks bt ‘oi c the I nr 
I pul a hilf '>t u\td shoti in with them 
and when tluv stt tint shoit t itin it 
rouses tlu gret dy instinct in ’em and 
they start catin’ aU over ag i n ” 

—11 H Pui trn 


The Rp(tdn^s Digest inntcs contnbu- 
lions to Life in Ihtst ITniUtl States ' 

For 1 AtH anttdoU published in this de 
partmtnt liit Rt dit Digist will pav 
$200 C onti ibutions must bt true u \ 1 1 itory 
oi humorous unpublishtd hum in inteitst 
incidents fiom your own exptiitnce or 
observation Maximum length 3eK) words 
but tht shoitii the better Contributions 
must bt typtwiitttn and cannot bt ac 
knowltdged oi rt turned All published 
anecdotes bccomt the property of Iht 
Rt ader s Digt st Associat on Ine Address 
I ife in TbcM- Uaitcd States Editor, Tfie 
Reader s Digest, Pleas mt\ I lie N Y 




Xirtondih dk i u in ut tu tht battlclrout 




imatc a la Carte 

By Hat land \Iancht ster 


M \n\ hoi II tliinlv ol ill con 
clitioning incifly as an aici 
to the ippicci Uion of Hcd\ 
I imiri duiiiiL, do£> divs \ctmlly 
thciL IS hiidl> i ciiticil operation 
in the piodiution oi Mt il weapons, 
t \])losi\es, tools, iiiccIk int s and foods 
tint IS not In int^ doiu In tier, fjsUi 
oi ehe ipci Inc luse ol in lehinc nndt 
dim Ue 

Without in (onditioiiint,, iiuirh of 
th< scnsitionil new communic itions 
cciuipincnt could in itin i In minii 
fu tilled noi cmploMcl it the fiont 
Lkctionu tulns, lili JiL,ht Imlbs, ue 
hi-,hlv ilhiiint lutniKs uid any 
loom win 1C i liic,t numlni of these 
tulns u( 111 id( tested Ol usedwoulcf 
unless II lifie 1 ilK cc)ol( (1 quiellv 
hceeinic i 1 ml isli b itli Bcloie pioc 
essini, the m le je e lion eif 1 mitv tuin s 

( t ill Olie 

f le toiy 

1 lit itnifs e)l mil t u\ i idio tiurks 
in ihc Souih Puifit uc often he itecl 
bv the sun to i()odce,itts mil inside 
the It IS enoui,h luliition lioni the 
tubes to he it i housi \o oiic could 
live loni? in tlnse tiutk weie they 
not 111 eonclitiontd 

N< w t ommunic ations t qiupment 
on n IV il vessels is usttl ii ^eal( d 
ch iinbeis tliicklv w died u, iinst cfun 
flit ind outside distuiliiii es Cooled 
an mikes these looms enduiible 
\ii conditioning keeps ^un eiews 


eflicient by pumpina; out powder 
fumes and pumpini> in fiesh, cooled 
ill, and down in the magazines it 
protects stored powdci fioin detcii 
or ition 

“Swe itboxes,” they used to call 
the icadv looms on aiici ift earners, 
V htie pilots isse mlile in then heavy 
flvint, suits foi oiders befoie taking 
oil \ow these rooms lit nuehani 
Lilly chilled, the pilots ieli\ed and 
conifoi t lole 

Repining cquqimeiit on the hot 
sindv eleseit oi i fetid Picilic island 
was once i job to ti\ i mtthinic’s 
soul Now theie is a poitdile iir 
conditioned lepui hu whieh folds 
foi shijjiitnt b\ ur ti inspoit, and 
lepiiis to delu lit instTunients aie 
in idt 111 h ill the time with no sweat 
■ioi dust 

I lie t»i iss t n< lose d contiol towci 
at ill 111 lie Id wlieie iheie is no 
ese ijie lioi i the sun used to be hell 
on jKisonnel mtl bid foi we xthei 
I teen cling incl i idio instiuments 
Pul iged cold t line to the leseue 

Ope itiiiL, ind X lav i nuns m 
many b ise hosjut us ut now comfort 
cooled theiebv ledutmg the dinger 
of inlet turn horn swell ii d dust and 
incieismg the elheitncv of surgeons 
\nd 11 conditioned Pulliii 11 type 
amlnil i ice s ke ep wounde d men more 
comloiiibli on the way to the hos 
pit if 
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CLIMATE A LA CARTE 


Aerial photograph films must be 
developed and prints ready in a 
matter ot minutes This would be 
impossible in hot climates without 
the Army s new trailer darkrooms 
m which air conditioning keeps film 
fiee from dust, holds emulsions at 
specihed temperatuics, and checks 
perspii ation 

During the fighting m Africa, a 
completely air conditioned motor car¬ 
avan, the first of its kind, enabled a 
mobile squadion of engineers and 
technicians to eat, sk ep and do their 
papei work in comfort while it w is 
130 dcgiLCs outside Lngineers used 
the Cdi in in constiuctmg adv mce 
bases 

Packaged cold is liringmg fitsh 
food to moit solditis th in tvei lx foie 
in lh( histoiv of iviifire Self re- 
fngcialing ston 100111 units lu cir- 
r'cd 111 the hold iiid dclntied lull of 
fio/en 1 u it 01 \e etihlcs it id\ nice 
bises li iileis eui) 8000 pounds of 
fiozeii beef apiece up to the fiont 
where the tiactoi is unhooked nid 
the tr iilcr becomes i st ition coolei 
with Its own powei jil iiit 

All conditioning h is biokcn 1 sioie 
of boltk necks 111 w 11 piodiiction 
Tempt 1 ituies m lopjiei mines lun 
IS h^h IS 1)0 cic^ite ind onic 
It was St incl 11 d ])i u tict to blow ni 
thiough tlv tunnels loi thiee yt us 01 
so until tiicv weie cool enough to 
woik 111 Now thtse swelttiing to’ s 
a’^e cookd m Itss thin i month 

As futoiy tcchi ologv impioses, 
[moie ind moie machines aie in 
tailed in a gi\en spice Fseiy ma 
hine gtneidtes ht it by fiietion, the 
ulbs ind tubes which illumin itc the 
^lant gi\e off ht at ind eveiy woikei 
#consl intly gives oil is much heat as 
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a loo-watt light bulb Artificial cool 
ing IS a necessity 

High-precision instruments made 
for the Navy were being ie]ected m 
large numbers despite rigid inspec¬ 
tion at the plant Aftei a few weeks, 
tiny specks of coirosion on their 
highly polished surfaces nude them 
useless Ihe “sabottui” was finally 
identified If a worker’s damp finger 
tip so much as brushed one of the 
mirror-like aicas, the acid m perspi¬ 
ration planted invisible geirns of fu¬ 
ture dett 1101 ition Air conditioning 
ket ps the w 01 kt 1 s’ finger s di \ Ther e 
is no tiouble now 

A blueprint si\ fet t long, cli ivvn in 
the cool of the evtning in iv cxpind 
by is much as in inth in the he it of 
the day, which miv t isily Ic id to a 
serious error \lso sweating hands 
used often to smt ir blut prints Now 
wir plmt drifting rooms h ive dust¬ 
less uniform irtificial weather 

1 hat mock r n m ic limes of ill 1 iiids, 
including iiipline engines, ne so 
much better thin eiihci models is 
due Ian ely to the t loser fit, or fine r 
“tolci inces, ’ of the v uious puts 
This his riised problems m mis 
production A ])iiL m rdc in the cixil 
of the night and isst mbled m tin h< it 
of the cl ly m iv i incl t nou^h to lx 
rejefted Production of the f uiious 
Norden bombsight would be (ut '•,0 
percent during sumirur months with 
out air t onditionimr Or a p ii t m uk 
in St I ours may not fit i coiuj) mioii 
part produced m tin cooler climite 
ot Springfield, Miss I ikewisc, i 
change of even one de giee m tempe i 
ature iffeets the iceur icy of highly 
polished gauge blocks ind other super 
aeeui lU me isuring devices used to 
chccl lh< i(c111 i(y of tools Ihe so 
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111 lion has been to hold tempci itiiies 
md humidities uniform, at ill hours, 
ill seasons and all plants 
Until 1931 all the cjascs used as 
lefrifijeiantb \iere toxic, influnindble 
or untconomical They caustd a num 
l)(i ol hies and fatil undents In 
that \ ear, the late Thom is Midijlev, 
Ji , discoveud “lieon ’ With this 
t, IS It fri^eratinj* matlimtiy can be 
made liqhtt 1 and more romp ict For 
example, the ntw L,as makes possible 
a sii])ply ol iush tool lu m i sub 
Ill Hint The titws t in t\en smoke. 


a thing unhe.ard ot in earhei days 
All conditioning is silted foi a 
tremendous postwai boom It is rei 
sonable to expect that within a lew 
years viituilly all factoiies, shops, 
laboi atones, trains, hotels, isseinbly 
places, office buildings and new ajiait- 
nient houses will be equipped with 
contioiled weithcr Dividends in 
comloi t, health ind effieiency will be 
large And in the lutuie, though pei* 
hips the distint hituie, lies iht goal 
ol we illu i IS you like it in the isei- 
age home 


The Psychology of It 


IouisKmin pit suit Ml ol Mbtttlxilm 
Nssociiud 1 n inttis Inc 

i< pulls tliat woikds coinpliiiud u( the 
)i (onditiuiuni in ow iiuge in it ill 
pi ml tvtn th(ni_,h smntific insltiimints 
mdii itid id( il Idnpti ilint md humid 
i<\ 1 ill K ihn {iioplc utK night tud lib 

lions to tin ^nlhsolllu in dm ts Worl 
ds tlu IK \l moinmw, s iw tin iibhons 
lliitttinig md issmiidl lli it iclniigt lull 
b<di mull N( t onl\ did loiiipUinls 
t( 1st but i\d\<)iK bdin to boist oi 
lx mg molt lomioitihlt it worl than it 
homt ' — ( 11 I 11 I i > I till 11 1 r 

\ \OT \( wfiMW wliost liusmtss is 
1 n^ni^ tlti Jilx 11 md isknig <|m siions in 
ton mild list mil disiiAtiid i ithniqui 
h>i mtirtimnig housiwili iisisi mn As 
sill b iiks i\\ i\ horn an lint ( siitnisivi proi 
t (t shi sn ips i slung wliiih sends a cas 
i idc ol clit ip pi Ills to the llooi No 
womm she his lound i in stuid coidh 
iltHit m till i III ol suih a nush ip md is 
till y sii inibli ibout liigithd pit king up 
tin pt Ills, thi lie IS biokdi Slu gits hi 1 
mswds N ^ II r li hi/ I 

»Di)Ri\c a pipci sil\ igc diivt m lur 

son Aii/oni a sign pmilti w is pir 


suiiltil b\ Lti I lUU in m i^d oi tht 
1 iiiio si itioii K 1 L'C to p lint W MSI on 
till (it\ s waste pipti lolitition bins No 
soonti hid ihi W nsi si^ns ipjx ntd 
th m till tt it phont i ills It It 1111 md 
It U( rs lit g m pomniw, 111 lo lit s iK igc 
ctimmiUtt J h it oiiouist liidixtnlhe 
idt i Ihf publiiitv bu)Uv,ht in tt ns oi 
w istc pip I —I tH / 

A SOI sf MoiiiTR w IS hiMiig gri It 
difliiiilt\ with hoi llnti m ti t)lil son wlio 
diad loll til limi ill m tht billn00111 mil 
eithii cfiuid not 01 uoiiltl not imloik thi 
clooi rmilb 111 dt spt 1 ituin, slu t illtd 
thi fill di p II tim ni 

\ltt r i inui w 111 1 1)111 1 \ fi ( 0 plan 
rin up tilt fitnit s(i ps with m i t m one 
hind i hit (xtmguishti in thi 
She espliintd hti piiduimcnt but m 
ste id (1 going bick loi a laddi i ht asked 
htr till SIX ti thi tliild Wlien slu hid 
told him hr clii iht d the st in s md s ud 
in his most uitliui it itiM nii \ou 
come out litlle gnl' \ious(d it being 
called 1 liUli ffirl tin boy unloel t d the 
door and mirthed out to confiont the 
firem m It works lust ibout t\try 
time explained ihi ■’■nnning c ipt iin 

— e >ntril ute I I y H rniiil i Sill r uin 
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‘WE SHALL COME BACK’ 

Condensed ftom News from Belgium 
Jan- ilbert Gons 


^iciir ind a hilf million Bdp^ians 
H me filled with grititiide for 
^ their lilxirftion But m tlifr 
rapt me the\ are ilso thinking of the 
futuu md tht> have good reison to 
do so lh(v were told somtthing 
viiv iiiipoitmt il)out it by the re¬ 
tie itm^ iSi 171 S On Siptrinbtr i the 
Gtimmi I idio m Biusstls told them 
foui itiniikible tilings 

‘\Se shillnevei ’"ob\oii Wt shill 
nevt t pill igt v ou Do not show h iti( d 
agiinst us One d iv w( shill eoine 
bifk till ihtn, rz 

1 Ik s St iti iiu nts in tlu ii t nor iinty 
ihiow h^ht on fTenn in nit nt iliiy 
riitv ptovt onct molt th t tht rise 
ol C < 1 Ml inv j)t 11 nils to the p ii inoi le 
intl not to tht i< ison ibk 

1 host who know tin Gtimins — 
ind most \mtiii iiis do not, while 
most 1 iiiopt ins tlo - loiesaw long 
igo til It wht n Hit It 1 ind his eonsoits 
wtu loi (t d to till 11 knt ( s tht\ would 
stilt 1 \liinmg c imp iign lh< Cxei- 
nims 1 now th it tht \nglo S i\on 
Ltls loi tht undtidog Ihty it ilize 
tint bv whining the\ ithieved qiiitt 
i ftw It suits 1 ist time, md the e im 
piign IS on igiin loi veais we will 
htai thtse pitiful ints, and it is 
])ossil)lt that some nitions will sue 
ituinb once moic 

But the Belgims will not Why'* Bc- 
uise whtn the Cieimans with gio 
sque sokmmtv dtclirt, “We shall 


never lob you” the Belgians cm 
only answer, “What is theie left to 
rob^” Thtse gingsttrs diaintd Bel 
gium ol 85 pci cent ol its pioduction 
they imposed on scoies of Belgian 
cities fint s of millions ot francs 
they lobbed piivatc homes, eonfis 
c itcd the pi opt rtv of B< Igians in t \- 
ile stole uttrt isuit s and the libi nits 
of sew ntists 1 hey 1 obi k el Ik Igi ms loi 
lour years, md thtn, on the tvt ol 
being driven out ofBtlgaiin, thty tell 
then vutiiiis Wt shill not 10b 
you ’ 

Tot foui ye ns the v livtd on the fit 
of tht 1 mel 1 < ttmg tlu Bt Igi m chil 
drtn stir\t shipping the loot! tli< 
Belgi ms pi odiit t d to the Re it h I lit v 
stole iiilioul mUtinl tlttlrit il 
cquipmt nl tlu toil litiin Btlgiiii 
mints m 1 ict tvtrvthing they tould 
cany iw iv I lit n with tlw coimiis 
ser iptd tit ui tluv siv We shill 
not pill igt Nou ” 

But nio>>! im izinw of all is 
that h ingin in s pi lyt 1 “Do not 
hitf us 

lilts lit the words of me n who ill 
1940 killtd 10000 womt n md chil 
(lien on the loads ol Bt Igiiim, 11 1 
chiiu ‘ imninf tlu in just ioi fun, who 
imprisoned more thin 12,000 Bel 
gim patriots who tortured and m is 
sat ltd hundreds ol innot t nt host igt s 
whoaliducltd 500,000 men and womt 11 
to Slav e 1 y in Gei m m f ictor it s J lit v 


tg 
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hiv( OIK little icqucst wlun k'i\ mg 
Do not Intc us • ’ 

Do not h itt those who li icd to de- 
sti(i> youi institutions cveiy ficcdom 
loi which vow have fought foi cen- 
tuiics, cvcivthing that made life 
woith while ' 

hut the iin il sentence ol the bioad- 
e ist IS so shiip 1 wiinin^ thit it do¬ 
st ivts the git Uest 'itt( ition 

I his IS the see ond tune m a quaitcr 
oi 1 centuiv tint tht CTtimans have 
t)t( iipied Bilgiiim loi loin yeais Ihey 
lit hciten now l)u( do they it last 
undtist Miei tint tli w( tid cannot be 
tnslaved-* No, the onl> conclusion 
they dnw is ‘ We shall come back ” 
\V^e shall eoint b it 1 with a new edi 
lion ol oin t < si ip«) Ol tmi g is eh nn 


bers, ol oui arrogance and brutality 
It the 1 C is anything the Belgians 
may be criteful ioi to the Gt nnans, 
It IS for this warning ‘ 1 bicntot'^* — 
e hope to se e you ag iin so m •” 

T. he hoiiiblc tiuth is ih it tin y will 
be ptikcth light -il we lie it them 
ag un as wt did in 1918, if we consider 
them is ncnnnl human beings 
Time is now but one w itehwoid 
DtUrida Gumanid^ Gtiiinn; nmst be 
destioycd We must no' tike the 
iisk ol standiii"' one d ly 1 m loi c our 
childien, white with sh iint ind re- 
moise, in 1 h ivmg to tell the ni ihey 
told us the y wtJiild come b lek and, 
thanks to 0111 ioolishness, oui weak 
ness anel oui ‘1 ii pli\,’ they hive 
done '■o ’ 


P^cnaLft. oj^the 


C ommumsin li \ou hive two cows \ in i\i the 111 to the ^eneinnicnt 
jinel llu govern lu nt ^ivcs you souk mill 

\ I i\m 11 \ou li i\i two cows, the. oviinment shoeits vein mil ke i ps 
tin lows 

(11 vem luvi two eeiwh, vou < 11 one and buy 1 hull 


'ilL 

S, 


ont 


ep 


iioni 


I vn )N Boi IV M the great Sen th Amcne in libe 1 ten, w is seh^clule cl to 
pi s the night in a smill Peruvian town His iidr smt wind to the 
ieii li innke c jici, asl iiij, that ‘ i room be pn p iicd with si^teial iccommo 
d itions, iood, < Ir etc etc ” 

\nivi I in till village, Bohv 11 was shown the best 10011 m the hotel 
Afiii he li id evpiessed approval, the gicit man was conducted into in 
adjoining room whcic sit three lovelv sehoritas ‘ \nd who are these 
• ulus’ ’ Bolivar asked 

Jilt lime et eiuras, replied his host — 


youn^ I unis 


South 4m f in Digest 



A problem that stumps the etiquette experts 

f . 


I T IS all very is even greater In fact, for a lady and 
e 11 for a gentleman to be placed in this posi- 
writers on tion is Avell nigh intolerable, it the 
etiquette to tell us what to say when lift is a long time m coming — which 
we ire mtioduced (‘ Ili-ya*”), or it is 

when \\c like have of our hostess The tunc for iit breaking is right 
(“Thanks a million, toots'”) But at the start or not at all After a 30 
what do two stiangns siy to eich seconds’ wait the breach cm never 
other when th(\ find themselves beheded 

alone together'’ Of couise, in the c ise of two men, 

\ou ire in m ipirtment house or the obvious rein irk lor the one who 
a hotel md lor some leison, you ire was theie lust is 
leaving oil iniv even hive iieen I r mg it once, you mugg'’ 
asked to Ii ive ^ou eome down the To whieli the (eiuilly obvious re 
hall to the elev itoi ind find 1 sti ingcr plv is ‘flow w is I to know* 1 
ihcie w uting thought you weie the flooi cleik ” 

Aow |)i(sum\l)ly he his lung the (Or ‘the house detective ”) 
bell alit lelv He wouldn t be just 1 his e\r h iiige ol eourtesies, hovv- 
hmging nound watching the ciis evci would not ele 11 the situ lion 
go u]i and down unless he were the up it ill Bcltei tej sly nothing th m 
vill ige idi )t But vou much light up to stiit smiling light off the bat 
md img the bell, te»o Thciemirkle ist c ileiil iied to end 

fills disliust between sti mgeis is m bloodshed would be 
instinetive \ouhiv< 1 leehngthathe “Some seivlee, eh‘ 



[mpassc at the Elevator 

Condensed fiom Pigeant + Robert Benchley 


might not have pushed the lx 11 h ird With the re plv 1 ll s u ' 

enough 1 le might evcn have pushed Then v\hit’ ^oii hive estiblishcd 

the up bell Anyw i\ vou push the contact, md i le isonibly friendlv 
he 11 1 hen you stand b ick md w lit one but whe le do vou go horn the re * 
Nitunllv this turns him agunst \ou c m t t ilk ibout the we ithe 1 is 


vou 'S oil h ive e 1 t ispeisions on Ins 
bell pushing abilities So he too, 
steps biek, giving you a duty look 
^ou eich pretend that you aie very 
busy with vour gloves or voiir tie or 
your underdr iwers, 01 something It 
is the 7t ro hour 

11 you lie lepiesentatiNCS of two ol 
the more piormnent se ves, the Strain 


neither one of vou knows what the 
weathei is at tint n onent, being on 
the way out into U It is a pietty 
problem m etiquette, and, so lir is 
I have been ible to iseertiin, one 
whieli has never lieen de ilt with by 
the expelts 

Ol course, if Noel Coward or so ne 
other bdiiterweight champion weic 
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theie to banter his way through the 
situation, at least one party would 
come out beaming A rather smart 
scene could be worked up between 
'i Noel Coward character and a Dor 
othy Parker charictei meeting at an 
elevitor But, with the general run 
ot everyday characters, it is anything 
but a smart seene It is what people 
who speak French call an “impasse ” 
Now, since the etiquette experts 


know so much, why don’t they tackle 
a problem like this^ They always ^ 
pick things like “How do you do^” 
(holding out the right hand with the 
thumb up) or “So good of you to 
ask me” (with the fingers crossed) 

I could think those up myseli 
The answer to it all must be that, 
in the real crises in life, nobody knows 
what to say, which is why we all look 
so foolish 




‘Through That Remembr nice Gim Stiength* 

^111 followint, IclUr w is written b\ iIk 21 u old nivigator ol a B 17 
bombt r to his sisUr, tht widow oi a U S ml intry lieutenant who w is killed m 
aetion in Norm ind\ 

Hdlo, C innv 

Sitiint, on a lone strand of black cloud, a beautiful orant?e moon 
shines out over london tonight beauliiul in itself but ’ookinct 
down on th( seem of some of war s worst misery hly heart lelit s, 

Sister, th it this mist ry has touched you 

Under sinulir circumstances I have heard people say, * If he 
were h< re ht would want you to^o this’ or He would wint \ou 
to do th it Who knows just wh it he would have desired^ No oiu 
ol course, can be sure, but I fee 1 that Rovee would sav 

I '•innot isk \ou not to grieve ovtr our sepirition, for I fully 
re ili 7 the d« cp lovt you hive lor me and the mutual joy ol our 
i( inrad( shij) — nor do I ask \ m to forget me 1 want you to re 
int inbt r nu ilw lys and through that remembr inee gain strength 
never illowing it to drag you down lhat infinite love v hich 1 h id 
U r you IS not mide of stuff tnal eorats ind goes with the physie il 
form, It IS a spirit th it will be with you always T ikf str< igth liom 
It now to meet vour hardships and you prove its invincibility It 
pleases me greatly to know that oui love meant nough and was 
gieat enough to overeonie any obsticlc, to provide an unyitklinof 
support with which 10 meet e/erv challenge of li^e Using the* re 
membrancf of our relationship t< help you lead a happy, useful 
life \ ill give that lelationship meaning until the dav you die ” 

Well Ginny, I h ive sawl it poorly I knew I would John Gal 
worthy once wrote It s not life that counts but the fortitude yc u 
bring into it I am proud of the fortitude you have displaved, 

( inny 1 am proud that you are my sister and I am moie than 
pioud to say, I love you ’ Good night for now, 


Paul 



The Genius of 

Samuel Morse 

Condensed fiom Esquire Kurt Steel 
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’HEN the United Stat< s 
declaitd wai on Eng¬ 
land in 1812, Congress 
had no way of knowing that two 
days earlier Paihamcnt had 
taken eoncihator> steps th it 
might well have aveited war A 
2i-vetrold Ameriean pimtei 
had recently ariived in London was 
deeply impiessed by this ti ai,# d\ He 
wrote to his family m Boston 1 inie nt 
mg that it wis iin] ossible to lom 
municite news ‘ 11 in mstml” leioss 
the \tl intic I 01 eriitur es men hid 
had this die iin ol nfs->igts swift ns 
thought, but It en i 1«el joi the 
young Ann 11 n, S in lu 1 1 ink y 
Breese Mors , Jo o le thing pi ic- 
ticil 1 bout It 

lint Mois( w IS jiiiiuiiiK in irt- 
ist — iiid i v< n ill < oiK — h is lx en 
obscuud by li 11101 e spiticulii 
iriie VI in< nts \ t Moise iiini'-ill it- 
gueled panting as his ciieer, and 
with reason lU beeimc mteination¬ 
ally famous It 22 j when one of his 
pictures placed among the first nine 
out of 2000 exhibited at tbe Royal 
Academy in London He was one of 
the founder s of the National Ae id- 
emy of Design, and served as its piesi- 
dent for nearly two dtcade^ In 19^2, 
60 years after bis death, ^he Metro¬ 
politan Museum in New 'Vork hon- 


n. 


\\ 





I r n I IJ p rtra t J \i r painted in I nl 
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on d his iiK moi y with a onc-riian 
exhilnt of his work 

Morse was I lorn in 1791 His father, 
Pastor Jedidiah Morse, was i friend 
of \Vashington and Adams He was 
also th( author of 7 he Ammcan UmieT’ 
sal G(Q(f>aphy and The inuncan Ga*(h 
ieet two books \ hu h niadt the family 
name famous and piovicU d money lo 
send Simuel md his two brolhcis to 
college Simuel wrote home from 
\ale that he enjoyed all his studies, 
“especially Mr Day’s Icetuns on 
dectiKity,” ind he innouneed that 
he w s spending all his spaie tine 
parting iiiimitures ol his friends on 
i\or\ it five doll ns apiece The study 
of clectiieity w is his chief hobliy, and 
he eonslantly sought out scientists 
who weie (xpeiimenting with the 
new “fluid ” 

At fir st his p arents were opposed to 
his making i eaieei of pai iting, but 
when at 19 his work won the pr use 
of the famous Gillx^it Stuart, they 
let him study art in Englind For a 
time iftei his return to Amciica in 
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Its opening, and at daybreak Moise p irticipant in c\ciy national light — 
was down at the water front m iking ilmost alwa\s on the losing suit 
suit allwasrtidy Suddenly looking He was stubboinh opposed to the 
out acioss the ba\ he saw the skipper Civil War, and at the age of 73 h( 
of a fishing smack haul up the cable campaigned luiiously against Lin- 
ori his anchor shake it angrily and coin s it tliction 
(hopiioff tolctthestvtrtdendsdrop Morst died in 1872 within a f w 
1 he cciemonv that alter noon turned days of his 8ist bnthdiy, grieving 
into 1 jiublic jeering lor miny years that his genus as i painter was not 
the seh( me was derided, but finallv apprceiUtd Ihe spteihc inventions 
Cvius 1 leld orgini/ed a group of for which Europe and A.mciica show 
Iminciers to underwrite the ainbi eied honors jnd wealth on him h ivc 
nous \tl intic piojeel ind alte i threc been sujae 1 steled b\ 1 itei de vice s But 
1 uluies a suctessful cible was laid in his paintings gieiw meaie valuable ev 
r8()b Morse w is fen a time assoeiated tiv vear and he is now ranked is 
with the 1 leld tnteiprise one of tlie worlds greit portraitists 

Ills tie mendoiisenergv carried him Nodiing could hive pleased him 
intej {lolities and m idc him a v igorous more 

Dchnitions 

Orafon the art of miking thrp noises fioiu ilie elust sound like nnjxHtmt 
in s s li )in the htain ii 1 iiuiiiis 

I//// 1 worn m whe) btlu vts ih It It s tvtiv m in *01 li< is< 11 e tit 

luriilmilily tin ntoff,utssm eoneelK how 1 it< the othe i pSi (\ jsgoin_, to he 

— I ei 1 // S/< /n I V f 

C oj li tn^ mdt \ list of inunlxis jnoMiig high pi lets ue not exjat ns m 

I liari M W 1 ^\. \ u ! t D t t h 

\n fi/slon al m d ’ik( i bustle, is t fiLtitious t il« u eeiin up i stem 1* ihtv 

— 1 1 1 II k r //i \/ « \// S/ I / le r l In >111 Irft) 

ihud^il a methoel ol weniving bi fou \ou spend iswtU is ilteiward —iuf>\rut 

4 km t contraction of the mouth due to enlngement ol the, he irt 

4 hot a person who has fl it feats —Foe nimngicn m bi ton lost 

s' 

rnhitiq a delusion enliuly suiroundi d bv li ns m old clothes 

— I) II Marjui in Til rty 




Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 
Helen V Tooker 

frapsjHE FIGHT agnnst venere d dis- 5899 men coveicd by one study weie 
I ease in the United Stites has statiomd in Penns\lvania, Maiylind 
b<en hailed is a suceess stoiv and \iigmia when they leported 
Iver since 19^6, when Di Ihomas sick, the places wluie their exposures 
Pair in, Surgeon G< neial ol the U S occuiied in\ohed all the states of the 
Public Health Service stutltd the Union except Isevada and ISorth 
nitron b\ isking, “Why don t we Dakota 

St imp out syphilis’” the contiol Ihiee things still hamper the na 
piogt ini his been foiging the id tional contiol piogi iin 
vnd icecntlv the diseoveiy ol p« m- Inst Ihe L S Public Heilth 
cillin hIS seemed to piomise 1 ciuick Service his to woik through the 
and gloiious victory Butdoctois md states which me ms 48 sets ol liws, 
1 ivnu n woikmg on the piogi un manv ol them p issed by remaik ibly 
know be tier mismloi med le gisl Uois 

They know that it nicillm isn’t the Suond rhough svphdis and gon- 
eoinpleie answei Ihey know thit oirht 1 11 < listed as dingcrous coin- 
ihe minute thev ichx then elloits mimic ible disc iscs, an awaie ness ol 
anvwhcic veneic d disc ise rites sou the minnci in wiiieh VD is acquired 
ig iin Ihev know tint no eoiiimu- h is a subtle, negitive effect on the 
mtv cm alloid to be t_omplKint lie- aggressiveness with which heilth ol 
cause Its own coniiol work is eon- liccis aet A he iltli oflicei mikes no 
scientiouslv done 101 m war oi in bones ibout isoliting a smallpox 
pc ICC A.meiicms lie mueh given to patient and quiiintinmg peisons 
triveling Suppose a mm—or known to have been exposed, but 
worn in — lequiies VD m one st ite, when VD is lepoited he tiptoes aixmt 
beloie tne symptoms appeal md he his woik foi feai that he will stait an 
receives cnough tieatment to lender uproai about constitutional rights 
him nonmlectious, he may pass the Thnd Confusion aiises from publie 
disease along to pickup, piostitute or mismfoimatron, particularly as to the 
wife in another stitc The Army manner m which VD is spread 
Third Service Command studied the Experts in syphilis and gonorrhea 
sources of venereal disease infections agree that stones about accidental 
reported by its men Although the infection aie “faiiy tales ” Di Nels 

“•Sec Why Don’t Wc Stamp Out syphi- Nelson, Associate m Venei^cal IJis 
lis5* The Reader s Digest July, ’a6 eases at the Johns Hopkins School of 
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H>s[iene and Public Health, states 
i1atl> that syphilis and gonorihca are 
not spread by inanimate objects — 
not even by toilet seats He doubts 
whtther it would be possible ‘to iret 
an\ of the countiy s good syphilolo- 
gists to say that syphilis (evrluding 
congenital) is often spread in anv 
other way than through sexual intei- 
couise 

1 he syphilis germ can emerge fiom 
the body of an infected person only 
through an open ksion It can entci 
the bodv of a second peison only 
through mucous membnnes siuh as 
the lining of the mouth oi genitalia or 
thiough a break in the skin For the 
sc cond person to liecome inlt < ted, 
theie must be direct contact between 
a susceptible p irt of his bodv ind the 
open lesion ot the infected peison 
In sexual mtcieoursc and kissing — 
csptdilly in mtcicouise — the most 
easih penetiatcd tissues of the virtini 
lie biought into contact with tissues 
most likelv to h i\e open lesions 
\ecirlental infection can, ol com sc, 
occiu for inst ince, when a doe lot oi 
must IS h indling ipiticnt if i bte ik 
111 the skin conics in eontiet with an 
open soie But, since the spiioch<te 
germ dies almost iniincdidtel> upon 
diying ind cm live a very short time 
liter Ic iving the body, its outside ic- 
tiMtics are negligible 

The gonorihci germ like wist dies 
\er\ quickh after it has left the 
hum in bodv I he mucous mcm 
hr ines which it attacks are so located 
that only sexual contact can bring 
infectious mateiiil into contiet with 
them Piompt detection and jnopei 
tre itment render gonorrhea also al 
most immediately non communic iblc 
One result of populir itii i for 


matron is that persons with \ D are 
now subject to senseless discrimi¬ 
nation Factory workers ha\e struck 
because a fellow worker was believed 
to have syphilis Most states deny 
jobs to infected food-handlers Many 
industries refuse to hire persons with 
positisc blood tests As a matter of 
fact, infected persons are not a work¬ 
day d mgci to their companions and 
to test the blood of job applicants 
merely is a safcgiiaid for jicrsonnel 
is stupid On the other hand, to in¬ 
clude the blood n st in a complete 
physicil ex innn itioii for the pui pose 
of prosiding tieitnicnt for all sick¬ 
ness ind raising the general level of 
heilth of ill cmplovcs is sound policy 
‘If we could hnd 75 percent of the 
cises of \D ind treat them ide- 
quatcK ’sivsDr f R Heller, direc¬ 
tor of the Disision of Venereal Dis¬ 
ease of the S I*ubhc Health 
Service wed hive the problem 
licked ’ But in tiving to do eitht r of 
these two jobs the heilth officer runs 
into lilt vcciecv thit protects veneic il 
-•disc iscs Fhe oeison who has 
won’t tell how he got it Moicover, 
pi IV lU pi ictitioncis are lix ibout 
reporting cases even though they miy 
protect the niriKs ol their o itu nts 
And too often neither the infec te d p< 1- 
son nor the piactitionei bothers to see 
that til individinl who cacsed the 
infection is biought under treaimeiit 
There are v iiious methods of find¬ 
ing infected persons who do not pre¬ 
sent themselves voluntarily proper 
use of the blood test in industiy, 
liws lequiimg piemaiital and pre¬ 
natal ex miinations, examinations m 
prisons and ] ills, and the tracing of 
sources ol known infections Intcnsi 
ficatioii ot all thise methods in tin* 
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control program has revealed many 
hidden infections In the fiscal year 
iq43 neaily 600,000 civilian cises of 
syphilis were leported—100,000 
more than had ever been repoi ted m 
one year 

When a service man rcpoits an 
infection, he is asked to identify all 
pusons with whom he had scvual 
intercom se duiing the period when 
he may have acquii cd the disease and 
transmitted it to otheis Iht same 
pioccdure is followed in civilian health 
work Ihc confidential lepoit is sent 
to the VD ofhcti of the locilitv in 
which tht tvposuie octumd ^nd 
now the 10b m ts leilK to igh A 
health officer must iiv to lot ilt that 
girl and vet piott< t lur piiv ic\ 
loo often the inloim ition on these 
lepoits IS inadecfLi lU Sonieiinu s mis- 
tikcn chiv iliy 1< ids inlet ted nitn to 
he ihoiit then conticts Offen 1 man 
knows the giil onH as, say, biisit He 
si\s sht. s shoilcr tliin he is luilv 
})lamp h is but k u eth He pit 11tl her 
up mat lit about 10 p, ht thinl s on 
C Stieet \\h t bloek'^ He doesn’t 
know \ou t,o down two sltps to go 
m ] he ht illh cttpiitmeni woikei 
histolool 1(1 i nl with l)ut k Ueth 
who mu c ill h 1 fU Susit one d ly 
hill i_ hlih t( be \ It tom the nt\t 
The timt el iii< nt is mottui ob- 
siiclc Di Ntlsoi si\s Ills sup¬ 
pose a pro'-titut^ lundlts onl\ hvc 
men a night ind inlet is onl\ thiee of 
these 1 lie n e T ge 1 nt i j b t tion period 
of syphilis IS tliiee wt eks, so it s going 
to be moie thin ihiee weeks be lore 
the hcilth depiitnient can leeeive a 
report that she his caused an inkc- 
tion She’s infected 63 in>.n beiote we 
even know she exists 

\nd the heilth officer’s tioubles 
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aren t over when the contact is lo¬ 
cated Persons suspected of having a 
veneieal dise ise in an infectious stage 
frequently refuse examination Ihev 
would not be allowed to do so foi 
smallpox Yet syphilis in 1940 was 
repoi ted to affect more persons than 
the total affected bv smallpox, infan¬ 
tile paialysis, malaria, tulx,iculosis, 
typhoid fevei pneumom i, menin¬ 
gitis, diphtheiii and typhus It is a 
disi. ISC that veiiK costs ihe tax- 
p ivns millions of dollars for patients 
in imine is>lnms and public clinics 
and ho pit ils ind for vetei ms’ lia- 
bihli s lo il d image must be 
addtd tint Cl used b\ gonorihei, less 
d mf eious but ittaeking thiee to five 
times inoie oftt n 

Minois const tute anothti diffi- 
cultv espteialh nowadays By law a 
imnoi can t be t \ iniint d without the 
consent of his piients, and many 
mmois won’t even give the mines of 
tht 11 paients 

So muc h fo finding c ise s 1 ht 
ne st thing is to get the m to I ikt ti t it- 
ment and — h»-ie ^ the hitt h — keep 
taking It long enough J he U S 
Public Htalih btivice detlues ihit 
less than 25 p^icint of the jieoplt 
with svphihs in infectious stilts and 
liking clinic tie itnv nt leetivt the 
mini luiii a leede'^ ^ c’^t 
inlt etious lel ipse 

To offset the diflitultv ol htilding 
p itit uts until the' have compk led 
the^long regular couise of tie itint nt 
lor syphilis, which sometimes e\- 
te nds ovei a year and a half some bo 
communities have established rijiid 
treatment centers in addition to itg- 
ulai \ D climes md about tt n more 
cenit IS ait m tht process of lx u st t 
up Seveial sho 1 tiealmem mtthods 
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are used, especially the tii^ht-dav 
diip method, by which an ai sc meal 
diucf s dripped into the veins of the 
patients as they he in bed 

Penicillin, which provides a shoit 
and sife treatment, may eventually 
make it easier to hold patients until 
the couise is completed 

Commercial prostitution is the 
rcser\oir of venereal disease Such 
prostitution isn’t a hit-or-miss affair 
It’s a money making racket lun by 
shrewd criminals It can be wiped 
out of a community only il public 
opinion is behind enforcement o(h- 
cials but many people question 
whether it should be wiped out One 
ar^imtnt is, *\ou’ve always had 
piostitution and you always will 
ha\e it ” To this Dr Nelson retorts 
that ve ve alwavs hid other kinds of 
crime, too but we don t make that 
an excuse for toleiation of muidtreis 
or thieves Other people arque that 
medical supervision of prostitutes 
will present disease 1 his is a d inqc r 
ous bill of qoods Its failure stems 
horn two facts (i) that gonorrhea is 
often impossible to diagnose in a 
woman, and (2) that freedom fioni 
infection one day is no guarantee of 
safety the next Danger lies also in 
the false sense of safety that certifica¬ 
tion gi\es to the prostitute’s cus 
tomers 

Perhaps the best answer to the ad 
% oeates of red-light districts, one 
doctor pointed out, is that when all 
houses have rxjen closed in a com¬ 
munity, local VD rates have almost 
alwavs dropjjed Since the emer 
gency campaign for repression was 
begun in 1941, red-light districts have 
been closed in more than 600 com 
mumties, and the Army rat'^s lot \ D 


have dropped from 41 infections per 
thousand men per year to 26 in 1943 
Navy rates have dropped from 40 per 
thousand in 1940 to 25 in 1943 
In vaew of these problems, how 
can VD \yc eliminated from the na¬ 
tion^ Some health officers advocite 
attacking \ D in the same uncom¬ 
promising way as other dangerous 
communicable disease s, such as small¬ 
pox and vellow fever except that 
every prec lution should Ije taken to 
preserve the priv cy of the patient as 
long as he cooper ites Others, how¬ 
ever, feel thil such a strong program 
defeats its ow n ends, that since 
syphilis and gonorrhea are secret dis¬ 
eases iggressive attiek drives ^hem 
unde I ground But every specialist 
with whom I have talked hasemphi- 
sized the fact th it ve neie il disease is 
a symptom of bid sociil and eeo 
nornu conditions igneii ince and poor 
sex reIdtionships — 1 k tors breedinp^ 
prorniscuitv 1 he v think that pare nts 
schools churches and governmentil 
and piIVate agencies should cooper 
ate in building nev\ defenses 

Dr John H Stokes director ol the 
Institute for the Control of Syphilis, 
of the I niv er sitv of Pennsylv^ania, be¬ 
lieve s that fundament il instruction is 
increasinglv import int Ihe “sexu- 
ahzation of our tv pe of civ iiization 
with Its einpl asis on sex m clothes, 
movies, pm up giils, advertisements, 
and convcis ition — stimulates erotic 
impulses at the same time that mod¬ 
ern equipment has nearly cl inmated 
the counterbalance of exhaustion 
from physical labor 

We must attack the problem from 
many sides if we art to conquer 
vcneie il disease There is still a loni 
and hard road to travel 
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ic II ^KD Northup, d It al 
tstaU min who lives 
in iny hoint town, Du 
luthjW IS sptnclinfJd quiet eve 
Hint’ at hoint not lonej ago when he 
ht ircl cl poundiiif at the back door 
He vvt lit to till dooi, opentd ii and 
c lint 1 1 ( t to 1 ict with a bt u 

J he liitndlv brum, cvidtntlv in 
St iiehol il U sup|xi snitk sloiicht d 
in the tiooiw i\ with siuh i honeyed, 
h It in Innd chaiin in his in ninei 
thu Ml \oilhup almoit u gutted 
h iving to si un the dooi in his snout 
Whin till poliee aiiivid, a g iiiii oi 
hidt ind s( i k bt gan in llit moon 
light rinillv toineitd m i giiage, 
the be n w is shot tiving to stuff his 
bulky 11 lint thiou li the dooi of i 
stdan I he t iit iss wtightd ^o.. 
pounds A disk stigt mt sciibbled 
the del nls into his night lepoit and 
Duluthians had one nioie \din to t< 11 
ibout thi imiedible bt ns who conn 
to visit tht m 

No ont has fig irtd out ^ust whit 
bungs the niini ils into town In liti 
sumintr oi caily lutumn, newsboys 
lun into ihtm while di liveimg moin- 
ing papt 1 s II ate house w i\ t s see them 
ste il pics from outdooi cooling spots, 
staitled motoiists find them blocking 
the highway At night they poke 
thiough garbage oi gnaw at gaideii 



C ondensed from 
Praiiit Schooner 

vegetables Daytime Ix'iis, on 
the othei hand, ait stiietlv 
louiists who come to see th< 
folks They are geneially a 
timid lot, but occasiomlly 
one will venture downtown 
and tangle with the police — always 
a I It il expt iiment 

Duluthiins have dev< loped a cm 
tious iHtction lor the intiudeis and 
they eiijoy regaling outsideis witn 
tall s of tht ir ddventuu s Moie ofn n 
th m not their stones aie accepted is 
coinpimon piiccs to tht tnll tilis 
Minntsotans tell about tht legtnu 
aiv nortli woods giant, Paul Bum an 
who could tut a winters supply of 
coitlwood with a single swipe of his 
axi 

Ilowtvei, the stoiv of the g ,ti 
pountl bear th it was shot in the fash 
lonilile Hotel Duluth has lx,eome as 
muth a part ot locil nistoiv as thi 
an ml ol Sieui Du 1 hut, the citv s 
foundt 1 The hott 1 m inager had the 
foil sight to stufi tht eaitass, cainin^ 
the evtilisting gratitude of lot il 
stoiyttlleis loi suth inconti ovt i tible 
evidence simplifies the job of con¬ 
vincing strange IS 

A waitii ss at tlv Hotel Duluth hatl 
just stived a man who pioelamud 
himself “hungiy as a liear Slu 
looktd up and cned, ‘ Heie’s a bt n 
hungiy as a min’’ and laced into 
tht Itibby Phis bruin had followed a 
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fish tiuck into town Passing the 
hottl he was atti acted bv the iioma 
of food inside and plunged into the 
cofitc shop 

Bellhops piled chins and tables 
into a bariicadc Someone cilled the 
police and the lescue squid armed 
ivith te ir gds rifles and rope Ser- 
tjeant Eh Lt Be lu kicked ope n the 
dooi of the coffee shoo Fheii sat the 
culorit on an overtui n< d table, licking 
a sugir bowl and gunning happilv 
‘ Ibis, ’ Slid the seigeant, taking 
nm “will be som< tl irig to tell mv 
craiidchildren ” 1 lu bullet struck 
the b( 11 between the e\ts 

\lthough the bt us ha\e nt\ei 
harmed invont thi \ hi\e fiighteiu d 
the da\ lights out ol m ui\ c itizi ns 
One newsboy thoui,ht he w is being 
trilled b\ a dog until he tinned 
c illmg, Hello Spot t and to liis 
dismas disto\eitd it was not a 
li lendly hound He i ice d foi a near In 
s( nice station and soanded the alaiin 
The chase which followed would 
have done lusticc to an old time 
movie script While the police roaied 
up and dowr the tncts, the beai 
scampcitd over bick yaid fences, 
upped through monung wash lints 
and s nt Irighte ru c’ hous< wives s( ui 
ivmg to cov< T C iti/( ns watching the 
chase from the ir windows tclephoiu d 
commi'niqiKs to police headquarters, 
which in turn broidcast them to the 
squads rinalK the tiied biuin, in 
desperation climbed a tree and the 
chase came to an e nd He was brought 
clown with a shotgun 

On another ocr ision a matron 
stood waiting for a bus in an exclu¬ 
sive residential distiut Just as it 
appeircd she caught sight of a four 
legged giai trudging down th( road 
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toward hei Bus and biuin were at 
equal distince, and it was a case of 
which reached hti fust The bus 
rolled lazily down the stiect Ihe 
beir kept ambling along He was 
within a few le et when tlu I^us pulled 
in to the cuib The mation leaped 
aboard, diopped her token into the 
fare box anci i unted 

Minv Duluthi ms, howevei, think 
the lirums aie cute “\oii pist can’t 
be angiv with them, no inittei how 
mischievous thev ue,’ one citizen 
said \t the Ld Huvev homt, two 
lx irs St u eel a pm ite cue us While 
neighbors ciowded into the livmg- 
Ioom gianclst md the pui wiistled, 
boxed md ioiled on the Iiwn m a 
,o minute peilonii lue which would 
h IV e bee n a ck clit te) Ringhng s edu¬ 
cated troupe \t \1 \\ ilson’s pi ue, a 
Pe<pin<» Jon biuiii p»ith<d on a 
hint) outside a bedioom window and 
niused to eomc down until i gime 
w ucKn biibed him with sweets 
. It just cicx sn t make se rise to h ive 
bears comin^ into a cilv of 10^,000 
and Duluth has ti ed to discoiu ige 
the sc autumn il me uisions Consei\ i- 
liomsts lepoiucl that the mimals 
eune to town Ixc mse the v weie hiin- 
giv 111 se isons when there was a 
shoiti'u of hemes intl sni ill < ime 
Accordinglv, a citizens’ conuiuttee 
was appointed to feed the bears 
Garbigi fiom hotels and re laui ints 
w IS h lule d to outlv ing gi ive 1 pits 
The be us sniffe d, prolx d lud t iste d 
— and came nglit on into town 
By now, Duluthi ins t ike the an¬ 
nual pilgrimage as i m itter ol course 
Fewer of the biuins are being shot, 
and more aie lx,ing shooed back into 
the woods Bears don’t like noise, 
and usu illy a vigoious diumming on 
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a dishpan will frighten them into 
retreat 

No one, however, has tried a better 
stunt than an old woodsman named 
Sam, who, m his haste to escape a 
trailing bi uin, climlied a stately pine 
— forgetting that a bear is an expert 
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at scaling a tree As he watched the 
anim il j ickmg himself up the ti u ik 
Sam took off his shirt, lit a match 
set it afiie, and dropped the inccndi 
ary cloak on his pursuer The last he 
saw of the bear w is a blazing streak 
he idt d for the woods 


Wfio-s Ready to Go to Seam 

Our New Merchant Ships? "rr™ ■!"” 

fffi( IS ^nw lumudiaU oppmtumty to vohinttpr 
in a national inuiCfncy^ to 01 siipphos to the 
bo\s at tin front, to help tun the tvai sooner 


A nfw and hitluUo 1 iiclv nuntioned 
Cl ISIS IS d( v< loping in out \\ n t liort 
It rrsnlts lioin llu pirido\ tint the 
ntaid our armed foKescomt to \ictoi\, 
die hirdei it gets foi our merchint lleet 
lo supply them 

1 01 ( tnf 1 il M ir\ithui s inv ision of 
1 cyte, im roll mt ships liad to dth\11 500,- 
000 tons of siipphi s ind 30 000 mt n in the 
first thrif vvciks — not 3000 miles from 
homt, IS in It ince but 7000 miles iv 
1 he vastly gi cater Pacific invasions vi t 
to come will netd more than triple the 
amount of shipping used in the Atlantic 
for the I iiropt an w ar 

Wt It getting the ships But we arerCt 
fettinff tnou^h nun to run them all 
At least three new ships are added d ulv 
to the War Shipping Administration s 
3')7o vtssds lhat means thU tin a new 
onvs must hi ready to go to sea eveiy day that 
a total of 5000 new merchint manners 
are urgently nreded each month 
The War Shipping Administr ilion’s 
training schools foi unliccnstd seamen. 


with cipicitv for 15000 men must be 
ktpt full Unless they aie thcie will be an 
intenuption in this all impoitant lifeline 
to the fighters at the front 

So pressing is the emergency that anv 
plnsically qualified man, 17 to 50 ma\ 
now apply for Maritime Service riming 
if not ilready called for Selective Sci\ic’ 
induction Discharged war veterans if 
phvsical disabilities are not too great are 
welcome, and a considerable number 
have loined 

As the facts ibout the Scraace become 
known — the good p ly while m training, 
the opportunitie for piomotion, the 
prob ibihty of steadv employment during 
the postwar period, the lure of life at se i 
and of travel to foreign ports, and above 
all the chance to do a gieat 10b in the w ir 
— the U S Maritime Service hopes that 
p itrioUc citizens by the thousands w ill be 
eager to enioll 

Volunteers mav apply for training at 
any office or the U S Mantimc Seivuc 
01 of the U S Employmenl Service 
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ncirlv two y^ars aftei his life hid Ix-en 
spired Most men would have lost 
thtir minds undtr month after month 
of such tortuie Will Put vis, praying 
constantly, wis sure that the Lord 
would sivc him again 

No new evidence was discovered, 
but public opinion tuintd Ihe God- 
feaiing citizens of the community 
vveie convinced that a sign from 
Heaven hid declirtd W*"!!! Puiviss 
innocence And now the h ind of min 
mok hold Will VMS gi lilted an e\- 
triordinirv favor by ofhciils of 
Marion Countv He wis transfeiud 
fiom the Strong Columbii jail to the 
>h ibbv little pi ison m his home town 
of Pill vis, “so he could be ntir his 
fi lends foi llu list weeks of his life 
Probiblv the ofiicnls were not sur- 
piistd when, i kw divs before Will s 
nleiicc was to lx c lined out, i mob 
ovtipowered the guilds at midnight 
and rescued him 

Iht Goveinoi, fiiiious, offeied a 
le ward of ^7 foi W ill s capture and 
5>-2f,o for evidence that would con¬ 
vict his re scue 1 s But the rew ards 
vstic never cliimcd although almost 
t vei) bodv knew who nad biol cn into 
me jail and almost cveivbodv knew 
that Will was living with kinfolk in 
the forests and hills 

Ihen a new govcinoi wis elected 
Dui mg his campaign he had de- 
clared that a miiacle had been per¬ 
formed, and he had promised to 
commute Whll’s sentence Whll gave 
himself up, and his sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment 


tTiRVCFD young gill to employe 
Ccrttinly its essentiil* f \v int i 
mariitd and hive children with’ ’ 


Two \ears later, in response to a 
petition signed by thousands of citi¬ 
zens, including the District Attorney 
who had prosecuted him. Will was 
pardo led He was free not because 
any new evidence had been found 
but because tne mj)oiity of the peo¬ 
ple of Mississippi believed that God 
had ovtriuled the jury s verdict He 
moved onto a back countrv fdim, and 
i few months latei married the daugh¬ 
ter of 1 Baptist miriistci They bee ime 
the part nts of 11 childien Every Sun- 
d iv W ill and his wife went to chuich 
and gave thanks to God for saving his 
life 

\nd then when Will wis 47, the 
1 »st ehiptci in this im izing cast w is 
wiitUn \ii old pi Intel named Joe 
Be ird, dving, confessed thu he and 
anothci membti of the White Caps 
hid committed the Biieklcv inindei 
Ihe news v\ is i Mississippi sensition 
and for weeks those who h id believe d 
Pup\is was innocent went aioimd 
saving, ‘ I told you so,” to those who 
h idn t 1 he St ite I egwl itui e p nd 
Puivis $5000 to atone foi the State s 
{1 r 01 s 

Will Purvii died two ycirs ajo, a 
lesj^ccted citizen of his comimmity 
Doubt If vou will tint his lif was 
saved by a iiiiacle C til it an acci¬ 
dent, an at cident th it might li i open 
once in the history of the world 
But Will Purvis has testified, ‘God 
heard our pi lycrs He saved my life 
tiecause I was an innocent man ” 
Will Purvis believed And it w is his 
neck 


in the tflc{)hone company oflic* 
telephone to m ikc d ite s ind get 

— Irving Roir ciriK ii in I hill iLlphii R t trl 
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y Ki IS no shorter cut to an 
I uncif ist incliiii? ot Japm and 
the Japanese people thm the 
hie stoi > of Mitsui u 1 e)\ inn * so 
1,1 eat i pensei and so much an idol 
tint he \N IS lont^ ieto,’m/ed as hib 
eounti> s Unoliienl I inpcioi It is 
exaetK as thorn’ll the he id of Mui- 
de 1, Incoipoi ited \\t le to he hailed 
bv \inetieins is Lhiolticiil Piesident 
e I fiom earlie st south Tov ima 
plied Lhetiade ot ississm openh and 
wilhemt the slicfhtesi pie tense ol con- 
eeilment The seoies ot oicfanizi- 
tions he formed, whi'e usinGf patiiot- 
ism IS a mask have nnde assassini- 
tioii their business \t his be el weie 
tlious uids of youn^ f m ities, icadv to 
go forth and kill at the ii mastei’s oi- 
dei Eventually^ the niilitaiists took 
him under their protection, and be- 
g in their ten or izat on of all vv ho 
stood lor peace and modern ideas 
Even Hideki lojo did not daie op 
pose Foytama’s will 

It IS not possible to imagine some 
junioi officer walking into the office 
ot Secietaiy Hull or Secietaiy Stim- 
son, and either killing him outiight 
or menacing with i daggei until 

1 o> ama died last October at tlic age 
of qo 


Understand Japan 
Consider Toyama 


promise was gained to change a pol¬ 
icy \et that is the way Tovama lan 
Japan for a full 40 years At his com 
mind, cabinet officeis, generals and 
admirals were stabbed or shot And 
not once m that long sire tch of time 
did the authorities dare lay hands on 
him 01 on his killers 

i oyama he Ipied mightily to bring 
about w 11 with China in 1894, 
ag un with Russia in 1904 Now rich 
bv reason of v iluable mining conces¬ 
sions thit weie his part of the loot in 
tluse campiigns, he organized the 
dieaded B1 ick Diagon Soeretv and 
spieid It thioughout the empire 
Otlu i “p iti lotie” oig inizations biiist 
into liemg ind soon Toyama had his 
h itc lu t me n m every city and village 

\ spirit of democratization swept 
[ipin is m aftermith of the first 
\\oild War and there w is a while 
wht n it see med that the country was 
on Its w IV to civilization The Lib¬ 
er ils, however, had only ideas the 
Ill litaiists hid Tovama and his as- 
sissins In ig^o, Premier Hamaguchi 
w IS shot down at his desk, and one 
ve ir later the Array marched into 
M mchuria 

A peace party still persisted, and 
so, m 1932, Toyama struck again, 
murdering Piime Minister Inukai, 
Finance Minister Inouye and Baron 
T ikuma Dan head of the House of 
Mitsui 

In 1935, Japanese forces invaded 
Chin i, niikmg war inevitable When 
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sane statesmen rallied to curb the 
power ot the militarists, the Black 
Dragon’s representatives m the army 
assassin itcd on an even gre iter sc lie 
Four cabinet members were killed, 
and the Prime Minister escaped only 
because the killers shot his brother- 
in-law by mistake At Toyama’s Ix;- 
hest, the supreme court applauded 
the a sassins as “patriots ” 

Toy amt now proceeded to speik 
foi the nation Sounding a cill lor 
the Gieater Fast Asi i Co-Prospeiitv 
Sphere, he innounced thit the white 
“birbariins’ must go \ pict with 
Germmv ind Italv was demanded is 
the hrst ste p tow ird w ai against the 
Lnited Stitts and Gre it Bnfiin 
Premier Konove and Hrime Secn- 
taiv Hirinuma argued that T'lP'^n 
h id all she could h indie in C Inn i 


Whereupon, a Toyama fanatic walked 
into Hiranuma’s office and attempted 
his assassination A bulletproof vest 
saved the old man’s life, but a shat¬ 
tered jaw and perforated throat put 
him out of commission Konoye, 
openly warned by Toyama that he 
w IS next on the list, promptly re 
signed, giving way to Hideki Tojo, 
los imi’s man This done, the Mas¬ 
ter Murderer sat down with the ad- 
mirils and generals to lay the plans 
foi Pcai 1 FI irboi 

There, then is the stoiy of Mitsuru 
lo\ama \ lifetime given over to 
row lidIv cola I looded minder \nd 
vet he w is the best loved and most 
icvcudmanin ill [ ipan What more 
teruble indu tment ol i people** What 
II oic ccnvineing proof thit they are 
still ere it ires o'" tlu jungle^ 


“Time Brings All Things * 

Evccipts fiom tl e Misct IhuN dep n tment ot I im< 

Out of I his U orld 

In McCook Ntb, Pfe Fiiest Olivitr spun in a jitUr bu^f,ing step, 
1 e ichcd foi his jiv ing pai tnei s h ind, plunged out tlu sei ond story 
\ indow of the d incc h ill 

Ilf Indttdy 

In Fort Worth, buiglirs lifted S2186 in cash ind a 600 pound steel safe 
from the Helpv Sells Gioctrv and Market 

Pm ah horld 

At Scdalia Field Missouii, a private first class sewed inistti sergeant’s 
stripes on his pajam is, s iid I c in die im e in t P 

Avijul Truth 

In Manhattan, New \ork Pos* C olumnist Leonard Lvons reported that 
in California a psychiitnr pitient was asked if he were Napoleon He 
craftily said “No ” A he dt lector showed he was Iving 

Dicine Guidance 

In Seattle, The Stethoscope^ a naval hospital newspaper, offered a pure 
to anvf ae at the hospital who could identify Betty Grablc’s legs fiom a 
selertion of leg art photos Ihc winner the chaplain 



One hundred thiily physically 
handicapped men and women 
iin this sucttssfiil business 

But a Chance 

Condensed from The Progressives- William F McDermott 


\] OT CHARITY, 


N ini m-ars ago Georgt Birr 
i \oun^ chtmisL working foi 
a firm in St Paul, lost i leg 
and th( n his job Unilile to lind 
inotht I position, he launched out for 
‘iimsell iodd\ his mt dical-supply 
ompan\ in C hicago grosses^15,000,000 
• nnii illv ind rmplo\s 147 men and 
v\omtn - I ,0 of whom hav( such 
(iious ph\sical handle ips that they 
nice St tilled tloomtd to lives of dt- 
pt ndc nev ind idleness Fbev aie p ud 
ood w iL,( s, ])lus bonusc s 
“It s unmng how ininy |obs cm 
be sitislIttonlv filled bv tht crip¬ 
pled,” he told me ‘ Coiiectly placed, 
1 handle ipptd person will do inoit 
rtoik thin a normal person \ mm 
v\ho uses crutches de\ clops stiong 
urns and shoulders and can feed a 
he avy machine with greater ease th m 
in ordinal v man A deaf mute can do 
Dcttei work requiring hnger de\tti- 
’tv, while a blind person used to 
It iding Biaille, can do better where 
•sensitivity of touch is required ” 
When you visit Cj Bur &. Co, 
George warns vou to check voui 
pity at the door ‘ 1 hese people don’t 
need it or want it,” he evplains 
proudly And >011 soon understand 
that, the place is electric with cheer¬ 
fulness 

At one assembly line are 25 blind 
men and women Their fingers ^v 
f ist and sure, and as they work they 


gossip ind wisecrack with each other 
At another long tible arc 30 deaf 
mutes, their fices alight with e\pies 
Sion when they ‘ talk ” \nd here arc 
15 men and wome n who h ive lost in 
arm or a leg, ten victims of infantile 
paralysis, some who have lost an e>e 
rhc\ ope rite machines, work on 
assembly lines, weigh, neasure, pack 
and ship pi odue ts, ind do office w 01 k, 
fullv as well as and often better than 
the avenge nonhandicapped emplove 

Ihe j)! uit le fleets the Imoyant per- 
sonahtv ol its j2-veii-old president 
Geoige Bill w is griduittd with hon- 
01 s from ihe L niversity of \\isconsin 
in 19 5 J Thiee months aftci he got 
his hist job he lost his leg in an auto¬ 
mobile accident \\ith in iitificial 
leg he learned to w ilk without a 
limp, today he goes ibout his job like 
a whirlwind 

Ban couldn t find work because of 
his handicap, yet he refused to be 
doomed to pencil peddling He de 
Veloped a new formula tor a haii 
wave set made it at night, and sold 
it 1 davtime to beauty shops and 
drugstoies 

A deaf mute, Mitchell Eehikovitz, 
was given a job As sales increased 
George and Mitchell needed another 
helper Mitchell knew a jobless deaf 
mute girl, and she was hirea to 1 ibel 
bottles She still woiks foi the com 
pany — and is now M tehell s wife 
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At the end of four >ct.is the con¬ 
cern was manufdctui incf a number of 
drugs and cosmetics and had i8 em¬ 
ployes, all deaf mutes 1 htn, one day, 
while George was opc i itmg the la¬ 
beling machine he itiliztd that a 
man needed only one kg to pi ess the 
pedal So he promptly hiicd a one 
legged man, and from that time on 
he has hiicd handicapped persons 
At the Bair &. Co swilehboird is 
an aleit smiling giil \sho appaiently 
has no handle ip I hen m the cornei 
> ou notice a pan of c i utches A legless 
man opeiaits a tube filling machine 
A ^j-veai old factoiv woikci who 
lost his sight three \c us ago now 
earns moie than wlun he could set 
A 32 )cai old woman, boin blind 
stilted to work thice monihs ago, 
It s her first job and she s as happ) is 
a child with a new to\ 

When emploves know of ciippkd 
people unable to find woik, Bui 
sav s, Bi mg ’em in,” and he dot s his 
best to pros ide ^obs 

Bur finds it c is\ to m unt u 1 high 
morale m his fKtoiv bet luse hindi 
capped woiktrs stcuie confidence 
and gi itification thiough bt ing gun- 
fulK tmplo\td Moitovtr btmg 
among their own kind gi\es them a 
feeling of noimilcy which is liekmg 
when they are among fullv active 
people Foi that it ison, Ban it com 
mends to othtr mdustiiahsts ♦hit 
handicapped persons ol like affliction 
be given the sa»ne type of work, '=*nd 
that they be groupt d togethc i 

The labor turnover is It ss than one 
percent Ab entet ism is only one half 
of one percent Liiiplojes uc on the 


job “on time, all the tune ’ The 
plants safety lecord is excellent, for 
the ciipplcd have learned to be caie- 
fiil 

Much of the plants pit sent pro¬ 
duction IS deyoted to wai medical 
supplies, but civilian business on its 
35 Items has doubled m the last two 
years 

“Thei e are plents of oppoi tunities 
for |?cacetime industiy to give evciy 
handleapjied peison a sell supporting 
]ob ’Bair Slid “ lhc^ will earn then 
pay Moitoser, if the handicapped 
have to live in idleness thev ic a bur¬ 
den to iclitivcs 01 to the stalt Our 
little I ictoi V has t ikt n jt> blind people 
off pensions, suing the st itc of Lh 
nois more thm Sio 000 i \ t ir Mul- 
tiph that a few thous md times mtl 
you It ilh hut some till ig 

When tne coi ijj n\ won the cov 
ct<d Army ISuv I ’ iwaid, the 
(tit mony was unicpit 1 he presenta- 
i^on was made b\ in \rm\ pin itc on 
crutches, who hid lost his It g it 
Anzio Two de il mutts, 1 blind bov, 
md i gill who hid lost in urn ic- 
ccivfd the aw ird on bthill of the 
eompiny Ihe blind hd in itie the 
speech of accept met, whith w is 
trinslited into sign languige for the 
bencht of the dc if mi tes 

Burs employts behest thu then 
exptlienee points the w u to self- 
su})por t and h ippmt ss for thous mds 
of m tuned war ycterans Ihey insist 
that, if mdustiv will fiye the handi¬ 
capped not chanty but a chance^ 
they 11 piove their usefulness It looks 
as if George Bui ind his employes 
had already proytd their e isc 
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F or si\ veils Iroin the time he 
w IS tdi, my lirotlui wis c died 
Lewie the Hoist He lived 
imong hoists, ite with them ind 
tlrt imed ihcii drt iins Ht smelled of 
tiitm He t liked to thtm 
Thu w IS Lewit the Hoist’s st- 
ret He tilk cl to horsts And thev 
t dktd bitk 

It begin the \eu we shipped him 
off to i srn ill pin die school ne ir S m 
Ditgo iht St bool s horsts weie jiur 
rhised Iroin i nt irbv 1 idiin tiibt 
riitse Indiin ponies lo lined un 
liroken I twit got his own sirnph In 
going out on the ringt with i ropt 
ind pitttring but loot liter the ont 
ht w inttd ind noliodv knows how ht 
did It but he lodcjiuntiK into the 
school tonal birtbuk guiding iht 
horse with a rope W ht n ht w as 11 he 
rode a horse ovtr a four foot jump 
b reb ick st Hiding erect 

4 nd thtn ont day, when he w is 12, 
I w IS down at C ilit rut for the 1 ires 


Mru 1 )\ I IIDMISOV \\1 O \ IS l Ml M Ol 

sCKtn Uont-s 1 uuo setipts and ma^a iiu 
ai tides btfoic ht tnttred the Vrmy, in 
which he IS a staff stn,cant, wiote this picct 
about his brothel two ycais ago The 
brother. Air Cadet Lt wis Marshall Thomp 
son II, WIS killed last year I he article will 
loim part of the book, Jo/", tie Wounded 
Ientm Playir^ to bt publi hed by Doub't- 
tliy, Doian 


I bumped into Lewie The school had 
been given a holiday, and for a tic it 
all the kids wtre taken to the ti ick 
It turned out that the kids were bet¬ 
ting their d( sserts on the races The 
odds on the board me ant nothing to 
thim Th y had a fairer svstem 
Lewie got lust }nck he had to give 
the kids 3 ^ to I on any horse he 
selected He hid to odds 

‘ How many desseits do you owc^” 
I askeci hi indlv 

“Don I owe inv * ’ he s iid wondt r 
inglv 

It tu ned out that he was mnd 27 
desseits e\ei\body it school w is in 
hock to him for the rem iindei ol ll c 
semestei He sud he ahvavs | icked 
the right hoise I asked him what am 
mil he hked in the next nee He 
pushed his w iv through the ciowd 
to wheie the hoises were be in'■led 
iround I here, aseichhorse c ime by, 
he looked at it qucstionmgly 1 oui 
of them looked right back at him, 
Cl aned then necks, looked him m the 
eve — and made noises at him 

‘ That Number roiii,’ he said 
with the eandoi and calm of a small 
l)rothei being sent to find out what 
time It IS 

Numlx I Four w as 12 to i lie won 
Theie weie onlv thiee rices hit 
Lewie the Hoise picked theiuloi me 
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Just like that He asked the hoises 
tnd thi^ told him and I bet on them 
I v^ent home delirious 

I tiled to find out his secret He 
couldn t expl un it Not in any w ly 
an adult mind could grasp 

“They tell me,’* he would say 
simplv 

‘What do they say^ ’ 

‘Oh, stuff Thev don’t feel good, 
or they feel good How they think 
ihcv’re gonna run, what they think 
of the jockey, the tiack, the other 
horses I otsa stuff Gossip, mostly ’ 

I had to see it work My logic told 
me that at best the kid was lying and 
imaginative and thit at worst he 
actually believed wh it he s iid I boi- 
lowed him fiom school and took him 
up to Santa \niti 

We went bick to the paddock Ht 
stood by the iing 
“Now talk to them ’ 

Theie wci< eight horses in that 
race He talked to si\ of them 7 ht\ 
talked back to him, with neighing 
noises 

He turned away “\ou just want 
to know who s gonna win, don t 
you^” he asked “Ihat Numbei 
Three ” 

I looked at tne tote board The 
odds on Number Ihiee wfie 8 to i 
“How do you know*” I said sus 
piciously 

He looked at me crossly “Didn’t 
you see me ask ’em’” 

“What did th(y say^” 

“Number One said he w is hot but 
he didn’t like his boy Two said ab 
solutely no Thiee said he was sore 
as hell and out to take everybody if 
he had to kick ’em over the grand¬ 
stand to do It Four didn’t care one 
way or the other I iv c had a soi e 
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b it k, hurling him like eyerythmg 
Six Slid he felt good, only he knew 
dunned well Thite could liek him 
The othei two don’t count All of 
them said not to pay any attention to 
the other two No good ” 

I stabbed a quit k fort finger at him 
“Number Fiye s i li ir, then • Look 
at him walk* He s no soitr in the 
back than you are ’ 

“What would he he foi^” Lewie 
asked simply Ht said ht s soit, 
ht s soie ’ 

Numbei Thiee won, going away 
Number Fiye bioke down m the 
bi<.kstietth and limptd in 
That day Lew it pitktd six i ices 
out of eight In one race the hoise 
ht pit ked came in si t ond Lewie was 
liv id with rage 

That dirtv louse* ht scitamtd 
“Thit jocktv tiook* I hat thief*’ 
Tlitre weie ti us in his tvis The 
jockey had pulled the hoise Lew it 
^had picked Lewie ntvti watthtdlht 
horses lun Ht kept a pm of fit Id 
glasses tinned on the jotktvs fiom 
the moment the i ice staittd 

And in the other iitt thtre wtit 
only maiden two year olds He liked 
to talk to two veai olds, but he sud* 
the/ were unreliable 1 hey ill t tlkt d 
big, he said, and they all ntant it 
when thev said they were going to 
win But they were too voung to 
know what they were talking about 
When school was out lor the sum¬ 
mer we used to go out to Santa Anita 
cveiy day we could I am isnamtd to 
confess it, but that vt ar I hid a bank 
balance that wis awesome Lewie 
himself didn’t eare about betting 
He just loyed to watch the horses, to 
be neai them and tall to them 
Many a inoinmg he would get up 
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I it 3 am and hitchhike miles 
just to sit on the rail with a stop 
vvatch m his hand He wanted to be 
i jockey, but hii» bones were too 
i)ig Then he wanted to be a tiainer 
L got him books I introduce d him to 
owners If it were possible for him to 
be a hoise he wouid have tind for it 
I remember the day he told Jock 
Whitney that a horst Jock once 
owned would win the ne\t race Jock 
norUd The odds on the hoise were 
22 to I Jock pick lied mother 
lewie said Jocks pick w is lime 
lock lool ed iin very liu1u11>, 
i 'hen tinned to Lewie 

“riiit hoise is soundei thin \ou, 
■ iny bo\,” he pitiemi/'cd 

Ihc 22 to I shot won The hoise 
• ewie Slid w is 1 mi». lolded in the 
tliiiei luilong ind e ime in limping 
One d i\ movie J xcctor Sam Wood 
skid me if he could l^oriow 1 iwie 
md 'skecl me to go ilong IJown it 
'he piildock S 111 v\ Itched Lewie 
ilk to the horsis Then lewic slid 
Numbii Seven Ih it was Ceno, ,o 
lo I Sun ih Hike cl him giivelv He 
w liked up to the n iitiicl window md 
1 lid i hundred on his nose Cciio 
won While Sam went down to eol 
lect his thiee thriusind odd doll us, 
> tluie v\ lb ibsoliuc silence m our bo 
‘ W'e weie watching f ewie Le wie w is 
< ilnilv watchine the hoists canltr 
bick to the judges’ stand 
In the ne't r ic e I e wic picke cl Nun 
ber Tour W^c liet Numbei roui won 
Odds on And then there w is a 
bluiicd succession ol laees winner 
after winner 


Ltrvvie wouldn t pick the sixth race 
Said any horse could win it Said all 
of them thought they could do it 
We begged and pleaded with him 
‘ I can’t tell vou,” he cried “They 
don’t know, themselves ” 

W^c bet anyhow W’^elost It was the 
same for the seventh and the eighth, 
onlv this time somebody came along 
with one of those hot studio crow cl 
tips and we plunged We went home 
111 1 biirel 

Tcwic was entirely satisfied lie 
w IS hiving a d iv at the i iccs He 
v\ IS t liking to some sw 111 liorst s, 
ste pmg himself m the smell sound, 
sw hi and touch of hoises, md noth 
mg ( Lc in ittcied 

Ihit IS how Icwie caii to be 
callec* I ewie the Horst Wlien he 
left school the hoists ciitd to see him 
go, 111-* own hoise m partr'ilu — 1 
saw the hoi se do it whe n Lt w i stood 
in th» stable md told him he w i'j 
goino awav 

When he w is i6 he sudcltnlv 
stopp d talking to hoists and ‘htv 
stopp d I liking l)ick to him He gut 
to be i little inclign mt aboi t it 
‘ I don t know whit vou le t liking 
about he d se^ n time s sav But I 
think he w is mi ' ible I s u\ him 
tiv to leciptuii vshitevci i* vsas 
now md then, but it ilwivs failed 
and it last he g ive it up I think he 
outgievs It He can still move among 
ingiv, kicking he iscs and C|Uiet them 
with i pit, a cluck, in easv eve He 
lov t s them 

But he doesn t talk to th« m mv 
inoie knd thev don t inswci 1 ick 
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I T \\ \s i hill f\nn in Mibini II 
c\ti n liim wiK \ sibK dMnc, 
this oni IS Ml ol iht tojisoil 
hid £,oiK to tlK rut ks niid the st i 
Iht 1 tid on wliK h u«. stood \s is so 
giillit cl \ou hid to kitp ]iimpin2f to 
g t moss It The 1 ind \\ is \\oin ind 
blit lilt siggini; hoiist \\ is cinjitv 
But il \ou looktd tlosth ht t incl 
ihtit in the c,ullits vou coiikl st* 
rojjtl kt vints n iwhng huL,£,int» tb* 
g onnd iHkinninc, iti n^t it dowi It 
w IS lilt fust pi mill' (1 kud/n iht 
ntwtotitiop ill It I Ind t\t 1 St t n 
\ linn hmL,td Inmst 11 m th it 
houst ind tht bink took o\ti iht 
plitt \ov\ this field will Ik 11 oon 
ind iiiikt fiiit p stuK It will bt 
mttii iitNt splint, mv toin})inion 
R ^ b nltv Slid Kiidzii Bult' 


Ris I r I t)RU li 1 wiitttn il)Out 1 it min 
for moTt* than 2o vt iis ind is a consult int 
to the U S Dcj) il tmt nt oi A^i it ultui t 
I vtn as a bos of 13 hi found atm iiltiiic on 
a Maiyl tnd faini so t titini, tint ht btg m 
to npoit faimcis doings fui a toiintis 
weekly \t C ointil L him isity he pc tiaiizi d 
in igiicnltiiit, and lati 1 ht bftamt aeon 
tributinc, editor of I ht ( ounlry Home Countn 
Life nnd I he Progr win 1 armer Ht tdits 
1 he I and publishi d 1 »\ 1 1 it nds of tht Land 
nonpioht socu ty foi tnt d foui y< ai s at,o to 
combat thi alaimn l w 1st of oui n it 111 il 
rt soul (t s i 1 IS author of Behold () ir 1 and 
J he i tauan Rm al In Hold This Soil 


ihtv t illtd him It w is in Dtt* ml 1 
o( iq,() Onh n It u shiitd Bolt vs 
1 nth in tins J ipmtst vine is i htltl 
(lop Tnd lot 1 lew wtu ifi nd th it 
it would bt *1 nioit mtineino pest 
tlnn lioiuvsiuklt spu iding to tike 
ovei tht entire eoimtivside 

B nit V md i ft w other btlicveis 
itpiitd th It whtn 1 pi ml glows like 
honevsut kit vet fttds likt clovei 01 
ill ill 1 v'lth Tppitixmi itt Iv tht s me 
])iottin Hide note nt conttnt the it 
v\ IS lit) ptmit in bt. ini, c lutious J ht v 
showed tint kiitlzii not onh wove t 
iif*tt of pioltctivt eoxti blit woiktd 
is i it Minu to tn iw his nilio<tii 
hoin tilt ill mtl siou it ff)r pi mt use 
in the soil So kutl/n plintings kept 
ni IK hing on to ht il si isht d 1 md md 
cit it gnliits 

1 ist Tune I spt iit 1 wt t k t nd it the 
Cxtoigi 1 1 mil of C h liming C opt, Tn 
influtntiil kiid/u giowt 1 Copt sivs 
kiid/u w IS bioiia'it in fiom Tip in is 
in oinimtnlil vint He pi nted his 
hist held of it in 19-7, whtn le ae- 
qiiiitd 700 itits ol lun-down hnd 
ntdi CoMiigloii /) milts Iroin \t- 
Imli \ellow Rivti Fiim, it w is 
called, lor the iivti tint diamed it 
was yellow with tojisoil 

lodi) tht wholi pi ICC St 1 nds out 
as a gittn oisis nnifl gi i\ lirown 
cottoned down country Cotton 
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isn’t king here 'inv more,” Ch inning 
Cope says happily ‘ Kudzu i^ king • ’ 
Livestock multiply in the meadows, 
the soil IS held secuie, the place is 
making money 

We stood tl It blazing hot Sunday 
It the edge ol a maivelous vmeland 
The kud/u had made a riotous 
growth, hip dett) ill ovti the hill 

“Reich down,’ said Ghanmng 
rht ground was as damp and cool 
IS th It of a deeply shaded fores^ floor 
‘lh<y took soim temperatures over 
it the Lxpeiimint Station on a day 
like this,” said ( hinning ‘Bare 
ground was 140 degrees hahrenheit 
It the suifi(( Lnder kudzu the 
giound temper Ulih v\ is onh 8q dc- 
gitts riiits soimthiiip to consider 
\Iin\ soil in< 1 h( 1C 111 the South 
wondc 1 it the fierce he at on the tilled 
tie Ids doe silt huit soil ind hinder 
humidilication 

“'\nd just look It this kudzu duff’” 
lie scooped up a hindful Ihose big, 
dclie ite leaves shed from list yeai’s 
crop make a flaky mold th it covers 
the ground completely and enteis as 
org inic matter to lighten topsoil fast 
The eovei on that he Id felt iikv, a deep 
illitliess unde 1 vejui feet 

K idzu stands di ought well Some 
toots go 12 feet deep Lich crown 
puts out from one to foui vines, and 
new downs foim 11 the joints and 
nodes live hundred ciowns will 
plant an acre — about one crown to 
every 85 squirc feet On rich soil the 
/ines 111 ly grow 12 inches a day at the 
peak of the growing se ison, and too 
feet of growth m a year is not un¬ 
known Even the first yeir’s yield 
may be considei ible, but it usually 
takes three ye irs lor the crop to take 
full possession of the acreage Kudzu 
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may be pastured or cut with a mower 
and taken as hay ‘ 1 his j -5 acre s will 
make at least 3 * 2 tons of hay to the 
acre this year, drought or not,” 
Cope told me 

I do not think that I ever saw a 
more erosible soil anywhere than on 
this farm It washes like sugar Even 
a cart track through new grassland 
will start a gully But once Kudzu ha** 
taken hold thoroughly, the trouble 
end 1 hat solid mat holds the soil 

Hugh H B nnett, Chirf of the 
U S Soil Conseivation Service, said 
rccenllv “II/ia/ short of a miracle^ can 
you call this plan*^ Kudzu has force a 
our Service to levise our appiaisal 
of a lot of severely eroded land as 
having been ruined foi fuilhei igri- 
cultui il use \nd it is not onlv a ci c p 
tor gouged out land, it is a splendid 
crop loi good 1 ind too II will cover 
a coinheld in one year, the next 
spring or eaih summti it can be 
plowed and the land pi iiite d to coin, 
tiien aftei the last cultivation of the 
cor 1 it will ig un sprt ad ov < i the 
field, stop the erosion, stoic 111 e 
nitiogen, and at the fust haid frost 
lay down a caipet of rich leaf littei it 
least the equal ol forest littci Ml this 
in one ycai 

Noithcin firmeis aie beginning to 
env V the South in having this in 11 vcl 
Geneticists are now working to de¬ 
velop haidier striins that will push 
the kudzu belt northward The gen- 
eril nngt of the crop is south of the 
Potom ic Rivc 1, although in my home 
county of Haifoid, Marvl md, I have 
seen a giowth as luxuiiant as any 

In a part of the country fanned 
almost to death under the old crop- 
and chop system, kudzu is lively, 
hopeful, t xciting ‘ \ strange ecstasy,” 
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Copt si\s ‘hits southern s;io\v(is 
ht Tt ts iiid ex'!!!!, ihtii 1 jm^ua^t wht n 
tht\ ^tt loi'ethti to pi use kudzu ’ 
At i meeting of the Kud/u Club of 
\mtiita in Atlinti list spimg one 
mm told how ht i ust d tggs foi thite 
ttnts a dozen on kud/u htn pistuic, 
otheis Ustifitd thu tom vitlds hdcl 
iistn fiom louifold to st\(iilo.id on 
fitlds thit had Ixtn in kucl/ii One 
man told ot his piuytss in dth) 


diating kudzu foi stock feed and 
humm list It makes hne bieaUast 
food he said 

The Kudzu Club h -is st t as its goal 
a million aerts ol kudzu in Oeoigia 
by 1950 and tight million acies loi 
the South as a \\ hole “ I hat w ouldn t 
be a bit too muth to sujipoit the livt - 
stock economy v\t need, and litlp 
makt oui agiicultuie pcimuient, 
Chanmng Cope si\s 


“Deir Uncle Sim — 

Exttipts loin JuJk t Lo\\ell s ‘ Dt u Sir” 


iiL folloNMng littds lie iutb line 
topitv lion the hits ol vaiious oov 
tiiniitnt agencies 
OP\ 

^e\^ \ork Cil\ 

C t ntleuicii 

I am i dt sccndcnl of one of the Pilgi im 
I itheis so whv do I h i\c to contend w iih 
* ition leguldtions^ Pie ise make an int t 
mt ills it onrt wlifuby I am pi ni i 
nt nth fieed Itom having to bolhei with 
anv rationing ol my kind 

CP\ 

( nicinn iti, Ohio 

Do I have to have one of tht m pi 101 ity 
things to buv a used eai' 1 would likt to 
bu\ one that is used to Swedish People 
a'> tliai s w hat we are 

Di loree Bureau 
Los Nnirelc* 

I (an t imagine why mv husband should 
ask for a divorce He wi« home on h i\e 
last week end and eveiything was () K 
— in fact we had Maitul Relations 


StUctivc SiiMce 
JSew \ t)ik C lU 

Mni loin months of Atmv lift iiid 
muchsobit i<fl((tion f have dttidtd thu 
1 cannot support inv wife in tin in innu 
to whidi shi his biiotiu tccustoiiiid on 
m\ \ mv p iv ol i nioiiih Kiiidlv 
consult I this mv itsign ition liom tin 
aimed ioiees 

OP\ 

ISew \ 01k C it\ 

I in a Show C 11 1 tnd niid inoii g e* ft*i 
mv e ir as I m veiv att it live 1 live font 
blocks lioin till subw IV At nigh whii I 
come hoint froii the Show men tlwavs 
follow me llwv irt diawi to me like 
fill s Now if I had t Mi i gas I tould diive 
home and as voii stt how matt is aic 
about me btmg so at it active you will 
want me to have tlu gis 

Navy Relit f 
New \oik City 
GentUmtn 

I got vour Itittr isking is mv baby a 
boy or a girl Ol com sc What else tould 

it bt ^ — 1 uWishccl by DucII Sloiin an 11 artt 




I he IhfticnarY of American Bio^iaphy 
I f iMinatai^ p i^mnt ol Ament u » ji 



ootprints on the Sands of Time 

Condensed fi om 1 ho Americ an Scholai + Ruth and Fditard Brecher 


N im ^rI^ irs it,o the Ameii- 

can C ouncil of I c lined Soci¬ 
eties stirU doff on iminhunt 
Its qinriy the i f) ooo oi so Amtnc ins 
who h'i\ t conti ilniicd most to oui n i- 
tionil life ind cultuic Sofii 11.285 
have been lounclcd up ind iccoiuits 
of then lives - ilphdhtliC'ilK nr 
1 insjed from Abbe Clevclincl to 
Zunsei, riiikum - hive been pub¬ 
lished m the Inst 21 volumes ol the 
Councils monumentil Duttonm oj 
imeiiian Bioiffaphv 
Cnties have c died the D 1 B “a 
pai’e mt of Ameiiea md ‘ the mis- 
tei kev to our coiintiv s pist Or 
dmiiyuidcis thiiinbinsf the/) 
to leun when liincis Seott Ivey 
wiote The Slat Sf)avs,led Bamui or 
wheie C alv in C ooheli;e took the Pie si 
dentil! oath hive been nmizecl to 
find ulventuie stones to iiv d llollv- 
wood s be ^t 

In the D i B )ou will find of 
couise, Washington, rnnkhn Jel- 
ferson, I ineolii ind W ilson — the 
only live loi whoii the editois bioke 
then rule lajainst Inocfiaphies lont»er 
than 10,000 vvoids But it is the lesser 
hguies who give the D i B the qual 
ity of an Amencin saga men like 
Cnspus Attucks the svvaithy giant 
who was the first to fall before the 
ledcoits in the Boston Massacre*, 
How lid Ta>loi Ricketts, who dis- 
coveied the oiganisms (now classed 


under the lame “Rickc ttsi i ’) which 
cause Rock\ Mount iin spotted fever 
and ♦yphus, pioved tint thes are 
tiansimttcd bv ticks and lice, and 
himsclt died of tvphus whde still m 
his s Moses r irmei, who illumi 
nated his pnloi with clcctiic lights in 
185c), two dee lx fore the lalioia- 
torv experiments of Thomas Edison 
and 1 1 me 01s Pievost an tarlv icith 
centuiv phvsicim memorable foi his 
obstetiical skill 

Puvost, a simple country doctoi in 
a leinote louisnna paiish, aston 
islxd medical authorities bv deliver¬ 
ing babies safclv thiough Caesaicin 
opeiitions Sivsthe/.) \B Mone 
in i TSei’io c ainn diinlv lit by a candle 
or tn oil lamp, issistcd onl\ bv a 
slive woman, without anesthesia 
without asepsis without modem in¬ 
stillments to control lx moiih igc he 
saved seven out of eight lives bv in 
opei ition which had been i cm 
demned in the gieitest hospitals in 
the woild” Pievosts patiems weit 
Slav es his fee was a promise fi 01 a 
each slave s ownti thu if the ope 11- 
tion were suecessful both iiiothei ind 
child should be fiee 

By sueh men and women Amciica 
was fashioned Flitie is the stoiv of 
John A Brashear As i child, Bia 
sheat had been shown 1 view I't the 
hcivens thiough 1 telescope At us 
later, aftei he became a steel worker 
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in Pitfshuiqh, he acquit ed a fivc-mch 
pitce of Qfidss and a book of instruc¬ 
tions, nnd started to in ike his own 
tek scope E\u\ nis;ht foi thice 
years, aftei his exhaustincf d lys at the 
mill, Brashear ground and polished at 
his lens At last it was ready Mount¬ 
ing it in an improsised frame, he 
aimed the homem ide instrument 
through in open window and siw 
again, with the intiimcy of his hrst 
view the stars and planets in their 
courses 

The dll cctor of the Allegheny Ob- 
servatoiv cvamined Biashtai s lens 
and gne him othds to grind Soon 
scientists evervwhere were ordering 
lenses from this steel worker, for there 
were none more aecurate Even today 
lenses ground bv Brashear are in use 
at observatories ill over the world 
Savs the DAB It is impossible to 
estimate iccui itely the piogiess m 
the science of istronomv due to his 
mechanieal genius” Brishcii be¬ 
came acting head of the Allegheny 
Obseiv itorv, and he built there in 
obseiv ition room where other voung- 
sters too poor to buy i tc lescope could 
view the heavens nightly without 
charge 

The late Professor Iicderick J 
Turner of Harvard is given eiedit for 
suggesting this biographical die - 
tionary The American Council of 
I earned Societies approv ed the pro¬ 
posal Editorial costs were estimated 
It $500,000 — a seemingly insur¬ 
mountable obstacle But Adolph S 
Ochs on behalf of the New York 
Timesy advanced the entire amount 
1 he editors chosen were Allen John 
son, who had proved his competence 
by editing the 50-volume Chronicles of 
America for Yale University, and 
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Dumas Malone, who liecame editor- 
in-chief following Johnson’s death m 
1931 ^n initial 20-volume pulihca- 
tion was planned, to lie supple 
mented periodically by volumes cov¬ 
ering Americrns who died after 
completion of the initial set 

Volume I appeared m 1928, Vol¬ 
ume XX m 1936, and the first sup¬ 
plemental volume in 1944 In all, 
2boi contributors supplied the 14,285 
biographies and their nimes read 
like a ho of conte rnporary 

history and literature Heivtv Allen, 
for example, wrote on Poe C irl \ an 
Doren on Mirk Iw un Justice 
Felix rrankluilei on Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes 

1 he fir st task of the D I B editors 
was to determine whose biogi rphies 
should be wiitun Err her biogi iphi- 
c il collections and histone il works 
were ransacked, card eitilogues 
checked, obituirv columns indexed 
THfe scores of b isic lists thus pie piied 
were then cireulitcd among the ex¬ 
perts concerned — the physiciins’ 
roll went to me die -rl historians and o 
on Faeh expert made additions or 
deletions md also suggested ajipro 
priate authors 

Though sponsor ed by se hoi \ i , the 
DAB include s the stories ol many 
people whose tilents were not pri¬ 
marily intellectual The dragnet 
caught up Lillian Russell, whose for¬ 
tune lay m her face and figure Tex 
Rickard, the boxing promoter, George 
Washington Gale Ferns, who in¬ 
vented the Ferns wheel, and Hetty 
Green, the female wizard oi Wall 
Street The DAB also provides a 
full account of Knute Rockne’s ca¬ 
reer, appraising the achievements of 
the football coach as seriously as if it 
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were evalu'itint; those of a statesman 
‘ 1 houcfh Rocknc onqinated little in 
football stratei;y he brousfht the for¬ 
ward pass, the shift, the spinner pla>s 
and the fle\inGf-end play to a high 
peak of perfection His plavtrs went 
out in great numbers to be football 
coaches at colleges all o\cr the coun¬ 
try, carrying with them the infectious 
enthusiasm of their famous coach ’* 

Ihe D A B discovered that some 
well known names did not deserve in¬ 
clusion One membei of i prominent 
New England family was found on 
half a dozen lists of suggested subjects 
His nime apjicaied in many his¬ 
tones sever il aitides ind even a 
lx)ok had been wntten about him \ 
biogi iphci was duly iss gned the 
task of leasscssing his lilt but he 
found no f icts suflicu nt to explain his 
fiiiie Ihen a leseaiih woiker est ib- 
lishtd the f ict that ilmost every 
lavoi ible itftitnce to the in in had 
been written bv someone iditec^ to 
him his gre itncss existed me iel\ as a 
car e fully nui tui ed familv mv th \ ou 
won t hnd him in the D 1 H 

Despite the scholirship of the con¬ 
tributors, and the cire thev took with 
the ii issignments, a few errors in¬ 
evitably crept in \ftci t igle-eycd 
readers had pointed out one error, a 
dozen leseaichcis were employed to 
check every statement made in sub¬ 
sequent volumes 

To check birth dates, actual birth 
certificates were eximmcd, as well as 
family Bibles and baptismal iccoids 
Dites of death were usually verified 
from conternpoiaiy newspapers, a 
newspaper statement oi July 24, 
1846, that the oddly named Rhode 
Island whale-oil meichant Prestryed 
Fish, had died the night befoie was 
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deemed better evidence than a stite- 
ment made by some biograjihcr 
many yeais later 

The DAB sought to comprehend 
“all sects and sections, races, classes 
and parties” Special attention was 
given to noteworthy Indians—to 
Squanto, for example, the Pawtuxet 
whom the Pilgrim fathers c riled ‘ a 
spetiall insti ument sc nt of God ’ to 
tide them over the fiist lean veus it 
Plymouth Squanto had been ib- 
ducted by an English sea capt 11 n in 
1615, and sold into slavcrv in Sjiam 
He escaped to England, learned its 
langiug^ and w tvs and liter four 
yc ars w is retui ned bv a ti admg v esscl 
to his w lick 1 ness home — only to 
find his whole tribe wiped out by a 
pi iguc 1 he Pilgrims landed the fol¬ 
low mg veil, and Squanto adopted 
them \s then counselor and inter¬ 
preter he an mged a peace between 
the Pl\ mouth colonists and Chief 
M rtssasoit which was to last for 50 
veais ‘ He diiected them,” wrote 
Governor Bradford, “how to set then 
come, wher to take fish and procure 
other comodities, and nev ci left them 
till he dyed ” His last lequest was 
that the Governor prav for him, ‘ that 
he might goe to the Lnglishmens C od 
m heaven ” 

Ihere arose during the 1920’s, 
when the D \B was Ijeing planned, 
a whole school of biogiaphical de¬ 
bunking ” The D \ B editors in¬ 
sisted that then work should “avoid 
fulsome eulogies on the one hand, and 
the flippant, irresponsible tone of 
much modern biographv on the 
other” \ou do not learn from the 
D \ B that George \\ ashmgto i w oic 
false iceth but vou do find the far 
moie signihcint stoiv of how, when 
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he was chosen Commander in Chief 
of the Continental Army, he refused 
any pay except his actual out of- 
pocket expenses through the war, and 
of how, aftei eight years of cam¬ 
paigning, his batllefront accounts 
i\ere audited ind found to balance 
with an eiror of less th m one dollar 
The alphalieticil aiiangement of 
names in the D 4 B ^ like politics, 
mikes strange btdftllows, side by 
side with Presidents and prophets you 
will find such lenowmd bad men of 
the Wtst as Billv the Kid, Jesse 
James, Robert D ilton and the smistei 
Henry Plummer As a youth in Cali¬ 
fornia Plummer casuallv inurdeied a 
min whose wife he had found attrac¬ 
ts e Granted i pardon as he sup- 
post dlv lay d^lng of tuberculosis, he 
promptly rose fiom his deathbed and 
entered upon a career of seduction, 
banditiy and murdei which belied 
his ill health \\ hen California got too 
hot foi him, Plummer escaped to 
W ashington and co\ cu d his trail by 
sending back to the C ilifornia news¬ 
paper ■» a thoroughly plausible ac¬ 
count of his hiMng been lynched 
by an outraged cin/eniy Then he 
mo\ed on to Montana, where he was 
elected a county shciifT 

All of southcin Montana during 
this period was being harried by a 
hand of desperados operating under 
an unknown leadti Within a few 
brief months, 102 Montanans were 
waylaid and robbed or murdered 
Sheriff Plummer failed to suppicss 
their maraudings, and so a vigilante 
committee was formed to end the tci- 
ror Eventually the gang was rounded 
up, 24 of its members were put to 
death, and its leader fiiilly cip- 


tuied Yes, you’ve guessed it, the 
leader of the outlaw gang was none 
other than Sheriff Plummer * He was 
hanged in 1864, on the very gallows 
which as sheriff he had erected, but 
his story has echoed on down thiough 
all too many dimt novels and double¬ 
feature westerns 

America has been iich in humor¬ 
ists as in villains, and so is the D i B 
The humoiists’ \eiy names, 01 pen- 
names, have an Amtiican tw mg 
Mark Twain (a ^lississippi mer¬ 
man’s term foi “two fathoms deep ’), 
Josh Billings, Pctioleum V Nasliy 
and Q K Philandti Doesticks Bill 
N\e IS quoted as telling how his 
f imily moved fiom Maine to W is( un- 
sin when he was a bov to scdle on 
‘ iho acies 01 bciutilul feins and 
blight young lattlesnakes ” And theie 
IS Bill Arp, the Ci\il Wai vtuiin 
who summed up his fighting cxptii- 
ence brieflv “I joined the Army, and 
i§pcceeded in killing about as m my of 
them as they of me ” 

St itesmcn, authors and men of af¬ 
fairs of com sc, fill the bulk ol the 
pages, but vaiiety is the spice ol the 
D i B — its lolibvists, lighthouse 
keepers, and patent-medicinc kings. 
Its bloekade-iunncrs and spirit me 
diums I here is evei a bal v girl 
aljout whom nothing is known Ixj 
yond her ninth day ol life — \ irgini i 
Tare of Roanoke, important as the 
fiist child of English colonists to be 
bom in what is now the United 
States 

from these and thousands more 
the DAB has distilkd, thil all may 
rfad, the esstiut of the irtn and 
women who hi\e made arid given 
co’oi to Ameiica 




Condensed fiom Ihe Saturday Review of Literatuic 

Jsorman Cousins 


iq22 the distinguished corn.- suit ill the parties, including extrem 
spondtnt loi CoUiei^s^ William G ists on both sides It is impossible — 
Shepherd, was inxious to find and we have quit trying ” 
out whit Luiopean children were Even lour experts who were as- 
btmg taught ibout World War I signed to make a striightfoiw ird 
The answer, he w is con\ meed, ^vould ehronolog\ of the war quaircled over 
largely deteimine the nituie is well what hapjiened on certain dates, and 
IS the duration of the peace Histoi) ’s the chronology was ab indoned 
lessons if inistaught, misundeistood What KIi Shepherd iound in 
or ignoied, mi^ht have to be leained Prince was disturbingly pait of the 
again the hard wa> s line patiein \n official ol the Mm- 

Mr Shephcid came hick fiom istiy ol Public Instruction told him 
Fuiope with his w irst feus rcili/cd that French schoolteachers welcomed 
Ihe le iding nations, he discovertd, the end of the war, with its militiis 

hid sloughed oirthe responsibility for regulations in the clissiooin and 

te ithmg childien about the war since no textbooks were available, 

In e ich counliv there w is conflict immediately began to give then own 
belwet n eountltss fictions over what versions coneeining what h ippened 
should be tauglit and b> whom with and wh\ 

the It suit tint children weie lucky to Parents had their own conflicting 
leiin m\ ser ip of w ir histoiv versions and compl lined that their 

In Geiminv, lor eximple, thcie children weie being lied to m school 

weit IS minv education il policies Some parents slid their childien wele 
as theie were districts Fhe only being indociiinated with impernlisl 
thing thev had in common w is that ideas, while others were horrifieo to 
all mention of the war Itself was scru- discover that their heirs were being 
pulouslv avoided exposed to Miixist dogma 

Dr Call Htmrch Beckti, secic- So, the I itnch education mmistiy 
tar\ of the Piussi m ministn of edu- took the easy wav out Ihe only way 
cation, leidily admitted that neither of satisfying everybodv, ippirentlv 
teacheis nor textbooks were allowed was to diop the war as if it had ne\er 
even to mention ^VorId \\ ir I existed Textbooks’* \cs, attempts 

“\ou see he explained, ‘we had been made to have impaiiiil 
have SIX diffelent parties, each with a textbooks wiittcn, but the textbook 
different idei about the causes of writers, like the teacheis ind the 
tht w 11 the events and the mistakes parents, hid stones of their own 
We must find some stoiy that will Ih^ whole difficuUv, the oflicial 

* H nh hght additions by the authoi 
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explained to Mr Shephtid, w is that 
It was almost mathematic illy im¬ 
possible to write a textbook dealing 
with the war that would please all 
of the sc\en influential parties in 
I ranee, as well as the teachers and 
the parents 

“When ” asked Mr Shepherd, 
will \ou be able to begin studying 
the histoiy of the war in your 
schools-'” 

“We will bt gin when thi next gen- 
eiation elies ” he s nd without rciliz- 
ing am caus< ind-cllett implication 
m his lepK It would t ike th it long, 
he t xplaini d loi whiu hot pi< judict s 
to cool off, enibling scholars to un 
chitake an authontilivi stuch 

In London, Mi Sluphiid put the 
simc qu( stions to Sn Hf ni) M uinsell 
Richaids, in cnirgi of th< Fnglish 
school inspeclois The Biitish CjOsci ri¬ 
me nt had no polic\ on the wai local 
school bonds picsciibcd the courses 
ind am textbooks the\ wished 

“No reliible and well known text¬ 
book writers hive itteinptcd to wiite 
m\ schoolbook of the w ir ” Sir 
Heni) added All the school his¬ 
tones that ha\e appeired with fe\ 
exceptions, base been written by 
anommous hack write is Since the 
facts’ were absolutely unicliable, 
our inspectors immediately threw 
all these books out Consequently, 
the children of Englind ire not 
learning the history ol the war ” 

This was in 1922 But had Mr 
Shepherd li\ed to undertake i simi¬ 
lar survey in 1939, his findings would 
have been substantially the same — 
except in the c ise of Germany where 
the Nazis had c iiiitalizt d on the con¬ 
fusion th'ough iron clad control of 
education In England and I ranee, 
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the situation hid become even more 
complicated bee msi of the trend 
toward paeifism, with its dogmatic, 
black-and-white appioach to the 
causes of the w ir 

Dors anyone doubt that the failure 
of nations and oi educ itois to teach 
the new gener ition after World War 
I helped to bring about World War 
IP Or that the educational vacuum 
existing in Gcimany after the list 
w ir was an open im itation for Adolf 
Hitler to fill this \ leuiun with the 
peculiar stuflmgs ol Na/i ideology 
and then se il it iinst cont let with 
the outside woilcl’ We see how eflec- 
tivc ly it was sc ilecl is we re id about 
the jiithetic but nonetheless menac¬ 
ing icnoianee conceinmg the evciv- 
div f irts ol hie m the non Na/i 
woild revc iled In (jciman prisoners 
Since these vouiig Nazis hivt been 

edueited foi de ith ’ •* we have to 
<fcond<r whether it mu be next to 
impossible to re edue ite the ni foi lilt 
to lequamt them with concepts ol 
indiviclual lilxitv ind dignitv md 
then to get them to respect these 
concepts 

Once more the end of the wai m 
I uroDc will be 111 iiktd by a tiuggle 
lor power m c leh nation A^giin 
there will be the conflict ol various 
politic il parties \gain the picssure 
on the schools to tc ich this doctrine 
or that Again the te mptation to solve 
the problem b\ suing nothing about 
the war — until the next gei er ition 
dies 

Here is a probic m as tangible as a 
brush fire Can ue preienl uodd-itide 
anariliy in eduiation after this war^ 

■"See* Educdticinfoi Death,’ IhcRcidtt 
Dif,est, Ftbiuaiy, 42 
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There IS a movement under way m 
this country and abroad for an inter¬ 
national office of education It would 
correspond, m its sphere, to the Inter¬ 
national Labor Office What an op¬ 
portunity for leading educators every¬ 
where, acting together, to guard 
against a recurrence of an educa¬ 
tional breakdown by taking real lead¬ 
ership after this war * 

The agency could appoint a com¬ 
mittee of leading historians men 
whose allegiance to scholarship is 
greater than their individual partisan 
views, and charge them with the re¬ 
sponsibility for writing the story of 
the last five or ten years Differences 
will exist within such a group, but at 
least theie would be a realization 
hv even number that the very pur- 
})Ost of the grou]) IS to recomile these 
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differences m order to avoid a disas 
trous anarchy The chances, too art 
that people within each countrv 
would be likely to lespect the work 
of a nonpartisan group of interna 
tionallv famed scholars 
We can grant that it is far-fetched 
to expect all the major nations to ac 
cept the pooled efforts of such i 
group Yet, no matter how few na 
tions participate, the very effort will 
dramatize for peoples every when 
what will be the world wide No i 
problem in education The crucialK 
important thing is to get public 
thinking started on this question be 
fore the jealousies and cleavages and 
sharp contests for power that aic 
almost ceitain to follow the wai take 
their toll of the schools which can 
least afford it 


Mother s-Eye View 

cJC/sst spring the city editor of the Chicago Herald \meiuat sent me to 
\lnlene, Kansas, to gel pictuics of Mrs Eisenhower, the Generil 
mother, along with a story ibout his bo>hood After 1 had beer there a 
few divs Mrs Eisenhower, a kindly old lady, asked hesilantl}, Do vou 
know jn> son Dwight** ’ 

No, I said ‘ but I m i) meet him any dav now \ ou sec, I’m in i \ 
Oh, I do hope vou will, she replied happil) “\ou’il like him so 
much ’ — Kfbirt I jlmtr 


Answers to It Pays to Increase Your Woi J Power 

{Seepage 2 g) 


1 — a 2 — d 3 — c 4 — d, 
5 — a 6 — b 7 — c 8 — d 
9 —a, 10 —a, 11 —b 12 - c 
13 —a, 14 —c 15 —b 16 —b 
17 —d 18 —d 19 -d 20-1 


\ ocabularv Ratings 
20 coirect exceptional 

19-15 roircct excellent 

14-10 cornet good to fan 

under 10 inadequate to pool 
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Medicine Men of theAir 

Condensed from The New Republic 

R M Cunningham, Jt \ssociate Editor of Hygeia 

lo prompt Ieluf 
turn off \oiti nniw^ 



y y/"^ HE p itent medic me ptddkr is 
I happily e\linct, but the t\il 
that he did lives on — c mbodied 
today in the bitathkss, compelling 
ndio voice which uigts von to iiish 
to the nearest drugstoic foi jnlls and 
tonics to w ike up sluggish kidnevs, 
combat e\ce s acidity, cure head¬ 
aches, lelievt colds oi lestoie lost vi¬ 
tality Because the Icdeial Ti idt 
Commission foibids it the specific 
promises of cm e m iclt ) ly the me di- 
». me peddler a y nei ition ago arc not 
he lid ovci the iii But I'^dio has de¬ 
veloped a slv loimuli ol implication 
and innuendo which gets the ide i 
across just >s jxismsut Iv 

II vou 111 e in excessively acid 
stoni ich,* one miwoik mnouncei 
tells millions dulv in i liquid voice 
charged with svmpathy, alkilizc 
with milk of m igm sia tabic Is’ Elimi¬ 
nate tioublc III iking ac ids 1 Get prompt 
rc he! from d lire stive upset’ ’ 

Now the tic doesnt cite this 
tv pc of advci Using as fiaiidulent, he- 
lausb it doesn t say anythins, that isn t true 
1 he tablets zci//neutralize or ilka- 
lize, ’ c xcc sivi. ic id in the s istric 
secretions anu relieve digestiyt upset 
caused by such excess acids 1 he point 
IS that not one p rson m a hundred 
who think he is suffenng from this 
condition actually is, yet the whole 


announce mem has the effect of con¬ 
vincing the lisle nei thit his oi her 
digestiye upset and everyone suf¬ 
fers gastric elistiess oc isionillv — is 
caused by excess leidity tuilher 
more, good doctors siy that no c ise 
of acidity cm be demonstr itcd ex¬ 
cept by letual removil md analysis 
of the coiite nts ol the stom ich Plainly 
lew evei take the trouble to hud out 
whether they have the one cfjndition 
this product can lemeclv 

Ihus thoiismds ol doll us weekly 
aie pouied into the pureh ise ol i< lief 
from i piobiblv nonexistent ill 
nvrit ^\orsl vet inanv peojik whose 
"istric pun IS e urse d In some iuiie- 
tional disordc 1 wh'elie iilv scientific 
diignosis md tie Uiiient might e isilv 
detect ind cure, eonimue instead to 
‘cek a imgie short cut to he ilth 
which the/ can like in a gl iss of 
w itei iftei meals 

Eiagic loi much the s imc k i on is 
the wav ridio im^s the e isli le cister 
on man pieocMijiation with the state 
of his bowe Is \11 doe toi s wain igainst 
the habitu rl use ol 1 ix itives, rept ated 
oveistiinulitioii ol the colon perma¬ 
nently eontricts it, they s ly, and e- 
sults m chioiiie constipition More¬ 
over m iny doctors would hesitate to 
call ‘ gentle” my drug which acts 
e lie mie ally to mduee evacuation of 
the bowels 

To the m'’’ ers of eithirtics, how- 
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t\ei, this dangti is either nonexist¬ 
ent or unimpoitint On a coast-to- 
eoast hookup featuiinq nationally 
known entertaineis, the use of one 
laxative — a saline prepaiation — 
IS urged as a meai s of insui ing “regu¬ 
larity ” Ihe gentle letion ol the drug 
IS emphasized, unmistak ibly, the ad- 
\ertisci rtcommends its daily use — 
medical opinion against such use of 
any laxative notwithstanding 

Radio listcneis ne constantly im- 
portuiK d to seek 1 tiltf fiom headache 
by using this oi ihit pill or powcki, 
invaiiaoly (Xntk \ctmg* — Im- 
medi lie ’ — Lfl( etive ^ ’ But he id- 
ache IS larely an isol it( d phenome¬ 
non Almost ahv i\s it is a sy mptoin of 
oinc undtilMiig disordei, it may oc- 
< ui in count t lion with such w ide ly di- 
v( ISC conditions as alleigy, eyestiam, 
'iiiiusitis, menstiual disoidci, diges¬ 
tive upset, gill-bladdtr disease, oi 
rumor ol the bi iin Clearly the last 
riling a pt ison with he id ache should 
elo IS simply t ike a pill oi powdei to 
kill the pun, ind foigt t it 

Ihe advcitiseis themselves recog 
nize that fact ^ et by a elt vei use ul 
inflce-tion tin nnountti loi one 
‘ headaehe tiblet” uses the very 
words which wain of possible dangt i 
to niirnmi^e the dangt r and pi ornate the 
prodiut ‘ Of course,” he s ys in a con¬ 
descending, almost scornful pianissimo^ 
“il your he id lehcs persist you should 
see your doetoi But \cnscendo\ 
for pronip<^, we koine relic 1 from 
nagging pain ” And so on It 
mu’re sensible, the implicUion is, 
vou II buy those tablets 

If you doubt that implie "tions such 
as this arc delibeiate, listen to radio 
<ommcrcials dealing with medical 
subjc e ts See how often you c^n iden¬ 
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tify phrases which it seems the Fed- 
ei al 1 radc Commission has requested 
the advertiser to insert and the ad- 
vertis#*r has obviously instructed the 
announcer to “kill” by inflection 
You’ll note dozens of unmistakable 
examples 

When vitamins ai e sold on the air, 
anything goes The comm* 1 cial for 
one vitamin product begins with a 
diamatic dialogue between husband 
and wife Coming home Irom work, 
the husband spt iks dispinudlv to his 
wife He IS dead tiicd, petcied out, 
lacking energy and vil ihty “Is this 
lilt wayjoM ieei at the end ol the 
d ly^” the mnouncer w ints to know 
It is’ 7 hen you 11 be thnlk d to look 
in on this same husb ind a lew weeks 
later alter he has been taking these 
V It uiim pills a friend told him about 
In he come , obviously in the pink 
Bursting with pep, he greets his wife 
ardently and suggests that they go 
ste ppmg for the evening The con¬ 
cluding saks talk drives the point 
home with a icpetition of woicls like 
“encigy,” “vitality” and “vigor” 
His product, you gather, inercase^ 

XU il vitility though the announcer 
doesii t use those words 

Unlike punted advertising, in 
which imsiepiesentition is fiirlv eas¬ 
ily detectible, the spoken word can 
be inide to siy one thing and mf in 
anotaer Thus, aintil ndio ♦ ikes the 
rtsjion ibility for cleaning its own 
house, the public will probably con¬ 
tinue to be misled about the efficacy 
of p itcnt medicines adve itised on the 
dir Voluntarily one nctvioik has re¬ 
cently appointed a me dical consult 
ant to inspect vitamin copv m id- 
vance the extension of such whole¬ 
some sclf-diseipline is ^orelv in e ded 
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A CONDENSATION FROM A FORTHCOMING BOOK B\ 


William L. White * 


X V'xx* X ^ 


Noted war corrt pondcnt editor of the Emporia Ga&tte author ot 
Tfu)> Were Expendable^ Queens Die Proudly and Journey for Margaret 


R ussia has the most ngid political 
censorship m the ci\ ilized 
- world My first experience 
with the censor is when I submit a 
news story on my trip to Leningiad 
which mcludes the sentence The 
Finns were fighting hard for \ iipun, 
which prm to igjg was Finland's second 
largest city ” The ccnsoi struck out the 
Italicized woids \ct they contain no 
military information — nothing which 
IS not in every child’s geogiaphy 
The foieign reportexs explain to 
me whv this cut m my copy was 
made W’^hen the Soviet Union claims 
territory, no Moscow story may men¬ 
tion the fact that this teriitory once 
belonged to another nation For ex¬ 
ample, the Baltic States — Estonia, 
Lithuania and Latvia — aie now 
parts of the Soviet Union and no hmt 
can be c<?bled from Moscow that they 
were evci independent republics 


You cannot argue with the censors 
or give them your reason, noi will 
^hey give you theirs when they hand 
back a mutilated cable Then reply 
is always, ‘We can’t discuss this 
with you It’s been decided ’ 

The censorship, of couise, excludes 
everything which might give the out¬ 
side woild an unfavorable impression 
of conditions within Russia A corre¬ 
spondent may not give the size of 
the monthly bread or meat ration al¬ 
lotted to each citizen, nor may he say 
*hat favored classes get special ra¬ 
tions He may not say that outside the 
meager scope of rationing, puces for 
the necessities of life bought on the 
free market have become widely in¬ 
flationary, surpassing anythmg dreamed 
of m the American black market 
Likewise, authorities conceal ex¬ 
actly how many hundreds of thou 
sands of Lenmgraders starved during 
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the siege The ic suit is th it the world 
has little knowledge of the siciifices 
the Russian people me in ikiiig 

A minor buieaucidt in the censor’s 
olhee will oteisionally stiikc out a 
whole paragi iph liom i story wiit 
ten by anexpeiit need coiiespondent, 
explaining that he found it unin 
terc sting,” or considered it ‘ unim¬ 
portant ” 

Cot respondents would not mind 
the bleaK hviiit, c onditions ol waitime 
Russia il the\ were not tic itcd as tol¬ 
erated spies — cut oil lioin any leal 
hum in eont u t with a people they ad¬ 
mire, herded into the institutional¬ 
ized life ot the Holt 1 Me tiopole, t lik¬ 
ing only with one inothei 01 with the 
small diploni itie colony, leading only 
the conti oiled Russian pi ess, and 
then having then daily woik messed 
up by a iigid polilis.dl ceii orship m 
the hands of men who aie often 
mediocre 

While coriespondents may never 
visit the hont, they are oeeisionally 
taken en masse on visits to recently 
liberated eitus or to lear-aiea mili¬ 
tary headquarters Ihcv iie always 
escorted by in issistant censor, one 
of whose dutic s is to veiifv evcr\ thing 
which hijijxns If the censor fails to 


sec or he 11 some thing on the tup, the 
reporters ire not allowed lo report it 
It didnt happen I \cn m routine 
stones from Moscow the censors 
usu illy blue-pencil in\ thing which 
h is not appe lied in the Russian 
jnc s , he nee the re is no such thing as 
1 news belt 01 an exclusive story A 
repor t< r c in w 01 k foi w cc ks g ithe 1 mg 
mate rial for an 11 tide onlv to h ive it 
killed Ikc luse it Ins not ippt ircd in 
Praiaa J iiey view lus independent 
i( tiMt/ as bordeiing on espionage 

Mililaiy and JTtalnesses 

kvifPicws frcciucntl) express 
ann/(iiicnt tint the Red Ainiv was 
iblc to icsist when the Gcim ins at¬ 
tic ked Russii, and feel tint its ex¬ 
ploits ire a imi icle 

Ihe Red Army is good Russians 
111 ike good soldiers They are well 
disciplined, eompcteiitlvled, equipped 
with good rifles and plenty of heavy 
artillery which they use with skill 
But let us consider statistics 

Soldiers must be voung, and the 
military strength ot any n ition is de¬ 
termined not by Its total population 
but by the number ot boys in their 
late tcf ns and carlv ao s Bee lUse of 
the enormous populiiion md the 
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high Slav birth rate, in the Soviet 
Union 2,000,000 boys each year 
attain the age of i8, compared to 
only 500 000 Germans — a foilr-to- 
one superiority 

Considering only military efftc 
tivts the mu aclc IS that anv German 
soldiei was able to set foot on Russian 
soil Thev weie able to penetrate to 
the suburbs of Moscow and Leningrad 
and I mge as fai as the Caucasus 
(i')00 miles from Berlin) not only be¬ 
cause ol Russia s technical pov ertv 
and tlu disoiganized state of hei in- 
dustinl dt \tlopment but also largely 
bee iuse at the time the Red ^iniv 
lacUd cxpeiienced officers Hei ini- 
tiil ill loitc for inst nice could not 
compile with that of the Geiinins 
much of It was smashed in the hist 
few weeks of fighting 

Russian pilots rank among the 
world s best, but Russia lacks the 
skill to turn out good planes I 01 ig- 
range bombers such as tht Biitisli 
Lancaster and Amcnean Foi ti ess ind 
Liberator requiie the highest degicf 
of industrial skill foi pioduction mJ 
operation in large numbers Thfv a*» 
almost totallv absent in the Red \ii 
Force 

The men who plan the Red AiU 
Force, facing shortages of key materi¬ 
als such as aluminum, and of indus 
ti idl skill have concentrated on pro 
duction of the Stormovik, a slow, 
low altitude strafing plane Since 
this efficient little tank buster usually 
operates at treetop level, the Soviet 
fighters w hich protect it have no need 
of high-altitude equipment 

Of the r o 000 planes which Amer¬ 
ica has delivered to the Soviet Union 
the Russians like best the Bell Aira- 
cobra, whu h is a low-alhtude, ground 
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cooperation plane similar in func 
tion to the Stormovik 

Soviet targets within range of Ger¬ 
man bombers rely for defense on fire 
from anti-aircraft batterii s However, 
lacking radar to guide their fire, the 
gunners can shoot only at the sound, 
which IS a lough indication not of 
where the bomlxjr is but wheie it was 
several seconds ago Thcicfore, to be 
effective battciies must \omit con¬ 
tinuous fount iins of firt during a 
laid, an expensive pioceduic 

But by the middle of 1944, the 
German supeiioiity in modern equip¬ 
ment hid been leduced h\ three fac¬ 
tors Russian industiy loehind the 
Uials was getting into its stride in 
tank and aitilleiv pioduction Ger¬ 
man factoiKs wtit slowing down ow¬ 
ing to Anglo Anuiicin iii pounding, 
and Russia h id b\ the n leceivcd fiom 
America ‘)7")0 million doll us worth 
of lend lease aid winch includecl 
TO 000 pi ines 40 (X)o jeeps 22y mil¬ 
lion doll us’ woith of machine tools 
and 21 o 000 li licks W ithout those 
ti licks It would have lx.< n impossible 
% the Russians to luve followed up 
+heii majoi victoiv at Stilingrad in 
1943 It dots no good to turn the 
enemy unless vou can pursue him 
Without Ameiican tiucks the Red 
Army would still be stuck in the bot¬ 
tomless Ukrainian mud 

The top Russi ins do not underesti¬ 
mate the value of Ament in aid If the 
lesser ones seem unippreciitiv#*, it is 
only because, in spite of v igoious pro¬ 
tests such as that of Admual Stand- 
ley, they have not been told the 
extent of it 

For instance, the Moscow coi re¬ 
spondents tell of a trip 011 which they 
were escoited through reconquered 
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territory by a Red Army lieutenant 
They saw a jeep in a ditch Russia 
makes no comparable car, but quan¬ 
tities of jeeps have arrived through 
lend-kase, with instructions in Rus¬ 
sian that were stenciled on them in 
Detroit 

“Is that a Geiman or an American 
jeep^” the coiitspondent asked 

“Neither,” said the lieutenant 
proudly “It’s Russian \our Ameri¬ 
can jeeps aic too flimsy to use on 
roads at tht front — 5000 kilometers 
nnd they fall to pittts Hue we use 
only Russian jteps' ’ 

Russian losses have been htavy, 
and in the suniiiK 1 of 1944 pi leticallv 
every man be l\\e.e.n 16 and 45 was in 
uniform at the fiont except a few 
technicians and key executives Nev- 
ei the less when the Ani’lo American 
offensive opened in riince, the So¬ 
viet Government loyallv kept its 
lehei in igreeinent to stait a chive 
from the east In order to do this, the 
Russnns diafted foi fiont line duty 
men who had been discharged with 
wounds 01 leiteltd foi serious physi¬ 
cal defects But tlie Soviet Govern¬ 
ment kept 1 nth 

Rationing and the "jT/tr” Mat let 

I HAVE just lx cn pricing food in the 
Moscow government run stores and 
in the uncontrolled tree public mar¬ 
kets, and at list I undeistind how 
and what these people e it 

In America, a worker who lost his 
food coupons could still live mag¬ 
nificently on unrationed goods — 
milk, eggs, fish, poultry, bie id, frmts 
and vegetables In the Soviet Union 
everything which has any food value 
IS rigidly rationed or is unobtainable 
except at fant istic prices 
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There are several categories of ra¬ 
tioning corresponding to different 
strata of the Soviet caste system The 
Red Army is extremely well fed, par¬ 
ticularly m the front lines Soviet 
officers are given a 50 percent dis¬ 
count at the “commercial” stores 
The Kremlin is luxuriously ltd through 
Its own commissary foreigners are 
about as well fed as the top Bolshe- 
viks They get ample meat and bread 
rations, may buy four pints of vodka a 
month, and so on Writers, actors, 
singcis, musicnns and othci artists 
are also in a spcciil luxuiv category, 
not only foi food but foi clothing and 
living quarters 

In Moscow, a fust cl iss w ii woiker 
gets a bread 1 ition, loi < x imple, of 
boo giams a cl n —which is more 
thin a pound \ second class worker 
gets 300, an otlice emplove (not an 
executive) gets 400, and dt pt ndents 
(old people, childien, eiippks) get 
300 orams 

A war plant VNOiker who exceeds 
hi I production quota makes about 
1000 rubles a month, at the cheap 
diploiTidtie rite ol exchange which I 
enjov, this i» $80 But the quantities 
which she can buv on the ration are 
so meager that she can’t spend more 
thin about $6 30 a month lor ra¬ 
tioned food 

The Soviet food ration, which she 
must buy at her assigned grocery 
store, gives the worker about nine 
tenths of what she must have to keep 
alive and working lor the other 
tenth, and for any food delicacies she 
wants, she must look elsewhere The 
first place to look is in the free mar¬ 
ket, or Rynok, where farmers bring 
produi e for sale 

The farmer lives on a Collective or 
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ing luxulv Items at a greatly reduced 
rale MontN is always kept secondarv 
The authorities are suspicious of it, 
and are afr nd it will iccumulate into 
great fortunes which will destioy 
their s\ stem 

“Because of the way Russians have 
been educ ittd they can’t understand 
our s> su m If you try to tell them tint 
we control great fortunes by breaking 
the m up w ith inheritance taxes, thev 
don’t believe you, because such a 
thing could not exist under capitalism 
as thev h ivc leirncd about it in their 
te xtbooks ” 

The wav to understmd capitilism 
is not to mcmori/e the long woids 
economists use It is to go some pi ice 
where the people don t have it, and 
sc e w h It thev do inste id 

In A^merica a ma i who saves monev 
IS regirded as a sound and valuable 
citi/en He performs a useful let, 
for out of such savings our industries 
are built ii d our f irms improv ed 
In Russia he is viewed with suspicion 
as a hoirder, a potential capitalist 
someone to be watched for ciiininal 
tendencies toward exploiting his lil- 
low w orkt 1 s 1 j\ me ms of giv ing the m 
lobs 

These Socialists argue thit pan- 
ickv sivine, cm stop all business 
activity and throw millions out of 
work 1 hey say that the greatest 
waste of cipitalism is the valuable 
man-hours of work which our nation 
loses when these millions are idle 

But ue capitalist depressions anv 
more wasteful of human energy than 
this bureaucratic society with its 
inefficient methods, where almost ev¬ 
ery activity is a State monopoly, and 
where thv.re is no competition to 
force inefficient businesses to reform 
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or go bioke"* True, these people don’t 
stand in line at employ ment agencies 
Thev woik terribly hard and stand 
in line to pay 25 loi a fresh egg 

Although thev woik so hard thev 
produce so little thit then living 
stand ird is less than w is th it of our 
jobless on work relief During our 
depression as many as 5,000 000 of 
our people were lor a few years down 
to this low WPA living stmdard 
But m the Soviet Union about 180^- 
000000 people have been on an eien 
louet Inins' standaid fot 25 years And 
only a few privileged millions know 
anything fietter During this quarter 
century the Soviets hive contioiled 
one sc V enth of the w orld s 1 ind 
surface, an area iieh in n itiii il re¬ 
sources 

They txpl un this low living stand¬ 
ard by pointing out that the Russi m 
people lack technical experience and 
that Russia’s resources aie 1 irgelv un- 
cieveloped But to coricct these things 
they hid i quarlei centuiy of pe lec 
— which IS 1 long lime 

The whole picture was nicelv 
summed liy Williim Henry Chim 
berhn, the veteiin Moscow corn 
spondent, who his wiilten severil 
scholarly books on the Soviet Union 
Chamberlin w is caught in Boi deaux 
the week that France tell People were 
sleeping live and six in a room, gro¬ 
cery stores were sold out, there were 
long lines waiting to get into restau¬ 
rants Chamberlin surveyed all this 
and remarked to a fellow correspond¬ 
ent (who quoted it to me in Moscow) 
“You know, it takes a catastrophic 
defeat in war and a national convul¬ 
sion to reduce France to that state of 
affairs which is normal everyday 
life m the Soviet Union*” 
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How About Trade Unions^ 

Eric Johns ion has asked if our 
party may talk to the heads of the 
Soviet labor movement He knows 
the top American labor leaders, gets 
along smoothly with the unions in 
his Washington plants, and, like me, 
is curious to see how free Russian 
labor is 

We talked to four of the leaders, 
but the head of the whole thing was 
a very smart man of 43 called Kuz¬ 
netsov He was really keen He d 
lived in America, graduated from 
C irnegie Institute of Technology 
with a master s dcgi in metallurgy 
Their setup as Iv outlined it goes 
like this All Sov let unions — repre¬ 
senting 22,000,000 workers — send 
delegates to the All-Union Trides 
Congress This C ongrt ss corresponds 
to our AFL and CIO national con¬ 
ventions rolled into one It elects 55 
of Its members to something they call 
the Pknum Ihese 55 elect 18 to 
something called the Prt sidium And 
these 18 have elected Kuznetsov its 
secretary, which makes him head of 
the workers 

We asked him if all the workeis 
belonged to trade unions, and he 
said at least 98 or 99 percent The 
d ics are or“ percent of a worker s 
salary 1 here is no initiation fee 
“Now IS this a perfectly free union 
movement,” we asked him, “or is it 
diiected by your government^” 

It was peifcctly free, he assured 
us Of course, he said, anyone they 
elect to then Congress must be ap¬ 
proved by the go/ernment, but we 
could see he considered this a very 
minor detail It occurred to me that 
in America, if some carpenter’s local 
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couldn’t send a delegate to their na¬ 
tional labor convention unless the 
government approved him, our un¬ 
ions certainly wouldn’t consider this 
a minor detail — but let that go 
We tried another tack “Are you a 
member of the Communist Party” 
we asked him He said he was “And 
all the members of your staff'*” He 
nodded Since the lactorv managers 
are all Communists too and since the 
Communist Party contiols both la¬ 
bor and management under very 
strict discipline, I felt that would 
leave verv little foi them to aigue 
about So I said, “W h it do the trade 
unions discuss-”’ 

“Working conditions, social insur¬ 
ance, vacations — things like that, * 
he answered 

‘ Do they talk about wages-”’ 

“\es ’ he said ‘ paitieulailv the 
pay for piece work The factoi\ bai- 
gammg committees discuss rates with 
the management ’ 

“H they can t agree, what then** * 
He insisted thev piactieally alwavs 
agreed But if they did 11, they could 
appeal cleat up to the Presidium, 
who could talk the dispute over with 
the Vice Commissar who managed 
that particular trust In that way, 
he said, amicable agreements always 
aie airived at 

“ \lways^ Aren t there ev erstrikes^ ’ 
“Yes,” he said, “m 1919 a sti ke in 
one steel mill lasted two days And in 
1923 theie was another little strike 
out m western Russia There have 
been no strikes since, and m the fu- 
tuie there won’t be any because our 
workers understand they are all 
woiking for each other ” 

“If a woikei gets discharged for 
any reason, would it be difficult for 
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him to get a job some place else'*” 

“Very, very difficult,” said Kuz 
netsov 

“Well, isn’t this what the workers 
in Amirica call an employers’ black 
list?” 

“No,” said Kuznetsov But he 
didn’t say why it wasn’t 

“Is joining the trade union m any 
plant voluntary or compulsoiy?” 

“Completely voluntaiy,” Kuznet¬ 
sov said 

“How do you account, then, for 
the fact that practic illy everyone 
joins?” 

‘ It IS to then ad vintage in any 
country ’ he siid “and particulaily 
in the Soviet bnion Heie a union 
member receives greater sick benefits 
than a nonunion nitmbei There is 
a housing shortage and most factoi les 
own apartment houses which they 
rent to the vvorkeis Union members 
receive first consideration A non¬ 
union member would have lioulile 
finding a plaee to sleep at night 
Also, he wouldn’t have access to the 
factory recreation center, wheie they 
have dancing, games, movies and 
meetings ” 

“If a workei is dissitisfied with 
his job, can he quit and go somewhere 
else?” 

“He may put in a request,” said 
Kuznetsov, “but the decision will be 
up to the plant management The 
head of the pi int is a fai lietter judge 
of a worker’s qualifications than he is 
himself ” 

‘Will this continue after the 
war?” 

“Why change?” he said “We must 
all wor^ where we arc needed, to 
further the piogiess of the Soviet 
Union ” lhat settled that 


We thanked him foi giving us this 
information As we got up to go he 
said to Eric, “You are the first Amer¬ 
ican businessman who has ever taken 
the trouble to call on me, and I want 
you to know I appreciate it We want 
you in America to understand our 
trade unions and realize that it is a 
free movement heie ” He stemed to 
me in every w ord of it I don’t know 
that I can agree with him, but I 
thought he was highly intelligent ind 
completely sincere Irom the Com 
munist standpoint, I suppose then 
labor w li( e 

S/iims Hid Mansion 

Johns i ON, Jovc< O Hiia and I aic 
living to Sibeiia With us, at Eiic s 
It qut St, go se vei al repoi ters who hav e 
long tried in vnn to set the counti\ 
Also with us lie Zenicnkov, the For¬ 
eign Office lepresent itive, Kiiilov 
oui official guide and a figure wt 
had come to know as “Nick ” Pit 
sumibly Nirk sjioke no English \i 
Ic ist he spoke none to us But he had 
always been a part of our group eat¬ 
ing obscurely at the ends of banquet 
tables, '^nd traveling silentlv in the 
front seat of oui cai The lepoiteis 
idt ntilicd him as the NKVD (scciet 
police) man 

We cross the Uials, which in this 
area are not mountains in oui Rocky 
Mountain sense, but rolling, wooded 
hills In a valley not far beyona them 
IS Magnitogorsk, the Pittsburgh of 
the Soviet Union, its huge blast 
furnaces vomiting smoke 

From the airport, we drive to the 
house of the plant director, wheie we 
spend the night To reach it we pass 
tlirough teeming, unpamted slur^is 
which are worse than those of Puts- 
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buigh Then the road goes up a hill 
upon which, overlooking the slums 
and the blast furnaces, are the spa¬ 
cious homes of the executives Our 
cars turn into one of the cement drive¬ 
ways The big house is new, and the 
bathroom is both clean and in repair 
— as are these things in Russia wheie 
the comfort of some reasonably im¬ 
portant individual is at stake 

1 his IS the first time we have been 
in a Russian home It has hardwood 
parquet floors, the furniture is of dark, 
heavily varnished wood, and on the 
big manul aie busts of Marx and 
Lngcls 

Now we get a closer look at the di- 
icclor, who inns these gieat steel 
mills He is i tall, stocky Russian 
\eiy mueh the cngincei lypie, and 
oiilv II< tells us his fathei was a 
blacksmith He also it 11s us about 
Magnitogoi sk The town was stai ted 
in 191O llieic arc now 45,000 work- 
tis m his plant, of whom 25,000 aie 
tonsil notion woikcis, for it is c\ 
panding Iwcnty open-hearth fur 
iiaces and six blast furnaces arc op 
crating 

\ftei lunch we diive back down 
the hill to the plint Fheic are many 
workers on th« road as this is ap 
parcntl> i change of shifts Suddenlv 
our car turns out to one side as we 
overtake a h ng column marching 
four abreast, on its way to work at 
the plant Two things are remarkable 
ibout It The first thing is that, 
marching ahead of it, behind it and 
on both sides, are military guards 
carrying rifles with fixed bayonets 
I he second thing is that the column 
Itself consists of ragged women in 
makeshift sandals, who glance fur 
lively at our car 


In the armament factory we visit, 
where girls are lathing shells for the 
Red Army, there is again no assem¬ 
bly belt At one point they have de¬ 
vised a substitute When one opera¬ 
tion IS finished, a shell is placed on a 
long, inclined rack, down which it 
rolls into the next room for the next 
operation Only the rack is badly 
made and now and then a shell falls 
off Instead of adjusting the rack, a 
girl is stationed by it to pick up the 
shells and put them back on straight 

Now we go through a brick plant, 
and here Eiic is in his ilement, for 
he makes brick in liis 1 acoma plant 
\ftcr inspecting the product and the 
production line, he asks them how 
many worl ers they employ, and how 
nany bi icks they m ike per month 
riien he figuies on m-v reporter’s p id 
and finds th it his pi int, by using the 
continuous 1 iln sv stem, tui ns out 
ihiee times as niiny bucks per 
worker Ihey have nothing remotely 
like it here, we watch the women 11- 
boriously moving bucks by hand af 
ter each processing operation 

We wonder how much politics 
has to do with th scarcity of skilled 
brains here Suppose the Democi itu 
Party were limited to about 4 500,000 
members, and that no man could hold 
a icsponsible )ob whose lo>alty to the 
Secretary of its N itional Commit tci 
was m any wa> questioned^ Minv 
good men might have to lie discarded 
because the> weie not politically 
sound 

Our Red Aim> pilot has us terri¬ 
fied 'Yesterday we thought It wIS m 
accident but today, en route to Omsk 
he did the same thing Before vou 
board an American 111 linti they 
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waim the motois so thcie can be no 
faltering on the take-off which could 
send the plane crashing into a Icnct 
When the plane makes its run and is 
air home the pilot continues in a 
stiaighi Iim until he has 500 or 1000 
ftet ol altitude, before he mal es a 
i,( ntlt turn w Inch puts him on his 
c oiirsc 7 lie n he climbs to about 5000 
or 6000 het which gi\es him time 
to pick a SIR hnding spot in case 
anything h ipfx nt d 

Soviet an lints proccduie is as 
follows 7 on gft aboild The door 
slams shut I Ik pilot stnts the mo¬ 
tois, which have been cold since the 
night bdoie II they lun at all he 
releases the bi ikes, guns th pi me on 
down tht iimw i\ \on ‘ itlui spied 
and clear the 1 unw av b\ mav be te n 
ffit At this instant the pilot makes 
his turn by the piocess of tilting one 
wing up tow nd the zenith and the 
othi r dow a until its tip is digging po- 
titoes on the adioinmg faim Once 
pointed on Ins coiiise he levels off 
and continues at an iltitude ofliom 
50 to TOO leet, scaling Kolhoz (Col 
leClive filin') emv Sovhoz (State 
farm) chie ke ns and the p isse nge rs 

We recall that when this pi oe t dui c 
left American pilots wide eyed, the 
Red Air Force lio>s would tsk them, 
“What’s the matter, are you afi aid to 
die^” 

“The answer for me is ‘y^s,’ savs 
Joyce “Now if 1 hid to live in Rus 
bia, I might feel differently ” 

How Frit iip FUctiom^ 

We are talking with the Mayoi of 
Omsk He is 44, and this is his second 
year in office l^fore that he was Di¬ 
rector of ‘\utomobile Highways, a 
title which is confusing to us, since 
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the Soviet Union has few passe nge i 
cdis and almost no highways 
^Ve ask him how he got elected and 
hi answers pioinptly that the people 
did it 
But how^ 

He goes into detail Theie were in 
all five cindidites, each lepiesentmg 
one of the vaiious tiade unions 
Fveiybody m Omsk could vote, he 
says, and of course the ballot was 
secret He won e isilv 

Is he a membei of the Paitv'^ 

Oh, yes One othei candidate was, 
too, but oui fiiend w is its offieiil 
( indidaU, endoised bv the Paity 
01 ‘i-anization 

1 hen we ask if, in any Russi in city, 
in> non Paity memliei his ever been 
eUctecl iiiavoi 

He thinks a minute 1 hen he says 
he doesn’t know ol any big city, but 
he has hcaid th it occ ision illy in the 
villiges men who wiie not Pnty 
iii^mbcis have been cluist 11111 lyoi 
How free cm m chetion be win 11 
one paity contiols tlu pi ess and the 
r idioi* I im suie they go tlnough the 
forms of a scciet b illoi and m honest 
count But if any cindidate should 
attack his Communist opponent vig 
oiously he runs thr iisk of being 
aiicsted by tin NK'VD as a political 
offender and hurtled off to tht salt 
mines in the middle of his c tmpaign 
Is the Party only letting the people 
pla> with the foims of demociacy* 
Nevei having known anything else, 
thev think they have the real tnmg 
We now inspect a factory where 
they are turning out eight tanks a 
day It looks t lean — well alx3ve the 
average of what we have so far seen 
in Russia 

But a cm ions thing hipptned to 
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me Omsk boasts a very attractive 
female Tass Correspondent who was 
covenng our trip for the local press 
She was about 25, pretty, lively and 
most intelligent, and since she spoke 
German we could converse In the 
plant we were talking togethei, she 
translating for me ahead of the inter¬ 
preter It was all going well until I 
left her for a minute to speak to Eric 
When I turned back, I saw that Ze- 
menkov, our Foreign Olhee man, 
and Nick the NK\ D plainclothes 
man, had each giabbed her bv an 
tlbow and wtie hustling hei along 
Iccluimg her angrilv 

Now theie aie so man\ possible of- 
f( nse s 11 this counti v that it did not 
th< n oecui to me to wonder which 
one she had eomimfted I regaided 
It as in Ultra Pirtv mitter into which 
no tictiul foreigner should intrude 
Presently they diopped her elbows 
md ilui a discicet interval, I w liked 
up beside her, picking up the conve’*- 
sition where we had left it But she 
would neither answer nor look at me 
Alltel a couple of trials I fell bick, 
trving to think what I could have 
Slid tint offended her I hen I dis- 
ceneied the correspondents laughing 
at me Ihey hid seen the whole 
thing 

Didn’t voir know"^ Aou didn t 
think thev d let >ou tilk to the peo¬ 
ple, did you^’ 

Rtpoitfrom tlu Mines 

Wii nwL comfortable rooms at the 
Omsk an port, but for same reason I 
e in t sleep, and at about two I tiptoe 
c(un tlv out and dow 1 the hall to- 
ward tlie emptv waiting room foi a 
cigiiette Only It isn t emptv 

Sprawled on the benches are two 
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khaki clad figures who sit up, blink¬ 
ing sleepily One of them asked me 
something m Russian Before I could 
explain I didn’t speak it, the othci 
one said, “Hell, Fex, he s no Rus¬ 
sian ” 

“No, ’ I said, “1 m an Ameiican 
You guys Amei leans too^ ’ 

“I should hope to kiss a horse we 
are,” said Tex 

“Who are you,” said the other, 
“and what are you doing here* Bv 
the way, whats the name of this 
burg^” 

I told him what I was doing here 
and that this was Omsk 

“Omsk, ’ he repeated sourly ‘\\ ell, 
good pi ice to wait foi a pi me as anv 
We vt got anothei hour 

1 hev told me they d been assignc d 
as tcchmcil advisers on a big war 
construction project 

‘ A mint up north, ’ siid Tex 
“How did \ou get along with the 
Russians^ I iskcd 

‘ \trv fiitndlv the first dav Mid 
next week you must come over to 
dinner But tint was all we ever 
heard of rt, althoigh one or two 
apologized liter Seems word had 
passed out it was igamst government 
policy to have anything to do with us 
On the ]ob thev were nice guvs 
though We would help eaeh other 
with Russian and English lessons, 
but that was as fai as it could go 
‘Hid a Russian-English primer 
that w as a honey,’ saia Ftx ‘ 7 he 
first sentences weie ‘Miners in Amer¬ 
ica get very low wages,’ ‘Grc it Brit 
am IS a Cipitalist Plutocracv,’ and 
‘The Soviet Union is surrounded bv 
enemies ’ I here w as stuff like ‘Iv inov 
invented electricity ’ or ‘Petrov first 
harnessed steam names vou rievei 
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heard ol Ccitainly gives them a 
cockeyed picture of the rest of the 
world ” 

“How do they run their mines^’* 
‘They sure do tilings different 
from what wt do,” said Tex “Now 
you take any ten > ear-old American 
child with a Meccano set and he’ll 
start at the bottom and build up But 
these Russians always start at th<. 
top, build the roof first ind then 
raise it ” 

“Oh ljut fust thing,” said Ed, 
“they al\\a\s put up a tribune to 
make spetthts liom, and hang big 
pictures of Si dm and Lenin ” 

“ \11 those pictures and speeches are 
be i iuse Russi ms are not steady 
woiktrs,” said Tex “Ihcy puttei 
iround a long time, tht n all of a 
sudden thev hop up on those plat¬ 
forms and make a lot of big speeches 
ibout Stalin get themstlves worked 
ip undtr a lug head of st< am, pitch 
n rnd gt t it cl( aned up 1 ht y call 
lilt Soeiilist competition 

But we wouldn t know why, ’ said 
»d 

‘Th( woist thing is they’ve got no 
respfct for mater ids,” sud lex 
Never ownr d anything the mselves 
It belongs to the state so what the h( 11 
do they care^ I’ve seen them unload 
valuable pipe from a flatcar by just 
rolling It down an embankment — 
smashing hell out of it And fire buck 
for smelters the same wav It’s cut 
Very accurately and you can t use 
chipped ones Ihe way they d heave 
It off, about 25 percent would be 
damaged ” 

‘When we’d try to stop it,” said 
Ed, “they explained they had a law 
in Russia, because of the fi eight-car 
shortage, that they had to be un¬ 


loaded within two hours after ai 1 iv al 
No one seemed to see it would take 
more ears to bring more matciid 
Or maybe they didn’t care ” 

‘ The top director and his engineei 
were capable,” said Tex, “but their 
systtin bogs them down with detail 
and piper work They even hive to 
sign w iiehouse receipts — things that 
in \ineiici we le ive to an underling 
Definite instructions often don t get 
out to the men m the field, and the 
top men haven’t time to get out ol 
then offices The tioulile with tin 
whole country is theie uen t enough 
cipablc men to curv out orders ” 

T think It’s their s>sUm,” saic 
Ld “It doesn’t give them the drive 
the personal ambition, the incentive 
th It our s does And it’s so e omple v - - 
the> have to talk to so many people 
b^lorc m> thing gets done Ihe Com 
munisi Par ty has a setup which dupli¬ 
cates everything in the industrv In 
evtry oigani/ition the diieetoi is 
i Piity member and the engineer 
''ometirnes is P irty m< mbers art the 
only ones who can ever get anythirg 
elorie But even they are slow In 
general, tl e Russians could never 
be a competitive threat to America 
\\ e can aiways build in a year and a 
half anything it takes them ten to 
do” 

Coniul ] afwi 

“Are then engineers well trdine d 
I asked 

“Some,” said Tex “ The bes< en 
gineers were the NKVD ” 

“But isn’t that their secret police 
organization?” 

“Sure You see, there’re always 
about ten or 15 million prisoners in 
Russia, only they don’t have our pen 
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itentiary system They herd them into 
convict labor gangs, and the NKVD, 
which has charge of them, has de¬ 
veloped a fine engineering staff They 
bid on construction jobs, supplying 
both the engineers and prison labor ” 
“On our particular project,” said 
Ed, “there were al)out 70,000 woik- 
ers, and half of these were piisonus 
Mostly women On the job they 
wbrkcd under guilds ” 

“Piisoncis aie a subject m itself,” 
said lex “When they’re ariestcd, 
tht7 just drop out of sight If voui 
wile IS really fond of \ou ind woiks 
hiid, maybe in thiee months she c in 
find out where they’ve got vou iiid 
what the charges 11 e Ihen, il sli». 
lures a lawyer, «he 111 ly get the right 
ol toirespondence with you, which 
means she cm w 1 ite \ou once i 
month, and you can write twice ” 
“Political prisoner's get the 1 oughest 
deal,” Slid Ld ‘ They usu illy get ten 
y ears w ith no cor i espondence ’ 

“If you miss getting typhus and 
live out your sentence,” said lex, 
“they turn you loose, but your pass¬ 
port has a red line through it lhat 
means you can nev cr get a house 01 
a good job — you’ve got to keep 
moving ” 

“Tell him how the workers on oui 
project were housed,” said Ed 
“Well, they dug a pit about ten 
feet deep, 20 feet wide and loe feet 
long Then they made a peaked roof 
of pine logs ovei this The mattresses 
lay on the cold dirt ” 

“How did they woik^” I asked 
“They were supposed to work 12 
hours a day They’d work about 30 
to 50 percent of the time Didn’t 
get enough to cat — any of them 
We used to watch them being fed 
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Each prisoner was supposed to pro¬ 
vide himself with two American tin 
cans that he fastened to his belt 
by a wire They’d haul out one kettle 
of soup, and one of kasha Some days 
the food truck would have dried 
fish on It, and they’d toss this out 
over the tailboard like you’d throw 
hsh to i bunch of seals We couldn’t 
SC' that the food of the free labor 
was any better Nobody gets enough 
to eat, and they liardly had the en¬ 
ergy to wilk around ” 

‘ How did you cat**” I asked 
“In order t r keep eating decently, 
we hid to raise hell,” said Ed 
“\ou’vc got to be tough and real 
istic in your dealings with the Rus- 
siins,” Slid ItX ‘ They’ve got no 
symjnthy whatevei Remember that 
red heiffed girl’” 

“She was in our organization,” 
said Ld ‘ She got sick, and could 
har dly dr ag around W e mentioned it 
to the boss, trying to get him to 
lighten her work He just looled 
blink ‘What docs it matter^’ he 
sard Couldn’t understand why it was 
anybody’s business but hers ” 

“The last month we were there,” 
said lex, “2600 out of the 70,000 
workers on that job died of typhus * 
“Hey, listen’’ said Ed From out¬ 
side cime the loar of motors Thev 
picked up then bags, said good-bye, 
and went on out to the plane 

Suspicion of Foreigners 

Russix does not yet trust the out¬ 
side world Diplomats are just as 
closely imprisoned m Moscow as art 
correspondents At the tune ol oui 
visit the current British Ambassidor 
had been unable to secure pt rmission 
to travel outside the capital One of 
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the \llied countries which has in 
powtr a left wing government idoined 
Its diplomatic staff in Moscow w ith a 
special labor attache, and appointed 
to this post an import mt union 
official He i ame to extend the hand 
of fellowship from the toikis of the 
West to their fellow workeis, in 
Russ I He coinjilams now that the 
SoMets gave him countless binquets 
but 1< t him ste nothing Ihis 1 ick of 
freedom has so w uped his viewpoint 
th It he now insists that the Soviet 
svsUiii of muons is onlv ischimt to 
git the list ounce of woik out of 
labor 

Bv conti ist the if^oo immlieis of 
the Sovut Puielnsing t oininission 
in \nieiK i iie fitt to get on my 
ti mi at mv iim< md go to iiiv 
j)ut o( oui countrv As misled ilhcs 
till v lie welcome to msjx 11 our w ir 
mdustiies No \merie m should ob 
liet to this but \meii( ms should 
uiidiistmd th it hithtrto it Ins been a 
one-sided aiiingemint On our tiip 
we were tikin to mv f letorv wc 
wishid to visit and questions weic 
fieely answeied, but foreigners as a 
rule are tieiteJ as spies Soviet ofii 
cials withheld from their allies even 
the location of their w ir industiits 
hick of the Urals, while permission 
to visit them was unthink ible 

Although Russi in suspicion has di 
creased since the Roosevelt C huiehill 
Stalin conference at Teheran, it is 
still stioag It has roots both m the 
Communist Party and m Soviet Rus 
Sian history After the Bolshevik revo 
lution, a coidnn samtane was limit 
around Russia Trance supportc d Po¬ 
land in a war against the Bolsheviks 
in 1931, and Pussia was foi over a 
decade excluded from the I eague ind 
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denied diplomatic recognition So 
Russii s suspicion of foreigners came 
to h IV e some basis in fact 

The Bolsheviks originally held the 
view that it would be impossible to 
build sociihsm 111 one counti> ilone 
— a world revolution was neeessiiv 
to their success But Stilin c line to 
support the thesis thit socialism m 
one country w is possible and Russia 
could cl irc to devote her enirgies to 
building up hci own economic stun 
till e \\ 01 111 rev olution was dcsir ibli 
and he pkdged himself to bind all 
efforts to bring 11 about But foi the 
imimdiate liuuri it w is not indis- 
pensibli to the Russi in Bolsheviks 

In recent veirs tin 11 hi^- biin i 
luither ehmgt Hit Kiirnlin his 
innounced that world revolution is 
ne ther ni etssii) noi disiiibli Ironi 
the St md point ol the Sovnt Union 
And the iblist foiiign observers in 
l^oseow igrei tint the si pioiisti 
lions are sme i re fhi v ixnnt out th u 
Russii has been leriiblv w< iktnid 
bv war and neids dtsper itilv i li w 
de i adi s of pi ac i 1 hi v s iv she n )vv 
reili/is thit Euio{)i clois not w mt 
to be liberated ’ md th it this could 
Ik leeoniphshed only by a fuithei 
bloody struggle invoking the siiii- 
fices which tlie Russians aic both un 
willing and unajle to make Russia 
w lilts, they insist, only a stable and 
fiiendlv Furope 

Ihese observers do not pretend 
that Russia has my enthusi ism foi 
cither democracy or cipilihsni in 
Europe She accepts them cnily be 
cause for the next few decades they 
promise to give Europe tint pcaci 
and stability wh’ch Russ a needs 
However, if they do not bung st ibil 
ity, if there are disordi rs and unre st 
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which create a power vacuum any¬ 
where on the C ontint nt, the Russians 
are not stupid, and they will move a 
Communist government in to fill this 
V icuiim But il Amc iica and England 
act hiinlv both diplomatically and 
t eonomieally, to piestrve real dtmo 
ciatie Older in Europe, these observ 
CIS think. Russia will be well satisfied 
to accept the decent compromises 
which we should insist on 

1 Volilttal Boss I ntdtains 

\i Nov osii iksi , the capitil of 
Silx 111 we lit liken to i daiha — 
I Russi in woid me ining country 
It side lice lor some one who noun illv'’ 
hv(S 111 the eilv It git uns ntw ind 
while ig iinst the gu it tut which 
siintiuntl It mcl ovcilooks the vcllow 

itds t)l tilt Ob Rivei, one ol the 
biggt St 1 jvt IS m the world Eht house 
wtnild be indislmgiiishablt frtnn the 
git It e St lies which line the Hudson 
It his in eqiiill\ luge stall ol stiv 
mts 1 he rooms lie as lug , as 
tit in ind IS luxuiious 

1 he nt \t two cl ivs are clomin iltd 
bv one ol the most vivid ptison ihlits 
I hive tvtrnitt He is inundcisi/td 
min IT his pis with i shot k of cuil) 
hut He IS quick is a fox terrici — 
and stiikingly un Russian Some odd 
tonibin itioii ol chioniosomt s has pit) 
duct d out he 1C jn the steppes i quit k- 
mindtd, tough little liishman He 
could be Jimmy C igncv — complete 
with wiiv hill and jutting ]aw His 
n line is Mich it 1 Kilugm, and he is 
‘sicittiry of the Communist Puty 
ftn Sibciii 

\Vc rt iiiaik how ci nous it is that 
so perfect i I unmuiv Irish tv pc as 
Mikt Kilugm could be repeated out 
hilt m the niicldit of Asia, luiinmg 


another party Not only does Mike*s 
Russian slide out of one corner of his 
mouth, but he looks at you hard and 
raises one eyebrow skeptically when 
he talks 

After a big dinnt i the first evening, 
Mike ushtitd us down to the river 
and aboard a gleaming white steamei 
The sun vvas shining biightly and 
would not set until tt n o clock Mike 
wav t d us f' pansiv t Iv to i row of deck 
churs just forwird of the bridge A 
mihtaiy bind, lined up on the bow 
facing us, stiuek up as the bo it 
moved out into the cuiicnt The band 
was migniheent and no wondei. 
It was the ofliciil band ol the Reel 
Arms — musici ins st 1 < cte cl for their 
skill fiom all ol Russia s millions 
Then unifoims wtie spotless H ilf ol 
them pli^cd instiuments, the othti 
h ilf was i pt ift cll> di illed male chon 
of perhaps go voices Ehc big river 
r mg w ith Red Vrmv nni t lung songs 
and hciitbicaking old Russi in tblk 
lunt s 

Wht nt V ci thev stopped for breath, 
another bind out of sight on the 
stun ol the bo it would plav 

‘ Did vou eiei sec anvthing like 
tins’” i coiiesjiondent whispeied to 
me ‘Whit Amt lit an millionaire 
could put us up in a summti houst 
like this, gwe us sut h food ind entci 
tain us on a big yicht with not one 
1 ) ind, but two'' Do you know anybody 
who could’” 

When dusk fell, Mike advanced 
with what ippc lied to be a blundti 
buss pistol 

“He says,” ti inslated Kiiilov, 
“that he will now fire salute ” 

Mike pointed to the darkening 
skv, and pulled the trigger There 
w IS a soul-shaking bang, a shower of 
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sparks, and a hissing rocket leaped 
from the gun’s mouth and spiraled 
Its way toward the zenith, where it 
burst in a beautiful pale-green star 
\vhich slowly settled toward the riv- 
ei and then winked out 

Mike reloaded the gun from a large 
box of shells on the deck and handed 
It to Eric with a loidly gesture Eric 
pointed the gun toward a small island 
out in midchanncl and his stai fell 
among the w ct ds on its shore, where 
wc watched it burning out Mike im- 
mediateh took the gun ind placed 
a second flaming star on top ol 
Erics This was prtcision shooting 
in an> armv It occurred to int thit 
Siberia would not be a hcilthv plict 
for anv Party mimbtr who did not 
sec e\c to eve with Mirshil St dm 

The next morning we visited 
Lenin Optical Plant No 69, which 
now mikes range-finding equipment 
for artilierv and tmks The lutorv 
is clean well lighted ind appmntlv 
veiv well run for no one is idle it 
the benches Walking down the as 
semblv line the diiector expliins the 
proc css to Eric, but Mike lags behind 
talking to the workers, a wave ol the 
hand to this one, a pat on the bick loi 
that — a ward boss patrolling his 
precinct 

In the factory dining room each of 
us IS presented with a fine p ur ol Red 
Army field glasses, with oui mines 
engraved in Russian characters ind 
of couise there is anothe banquet 
On the way back to the cars, a cor¬ 
respondent overtakes me 

Had a little run in with Mike,” 
he s lys 

“What happened-”’ 

“Guess I kind of blew up at him 
\ou know, all these binquets and 
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everything So I finally just told him 
‘You haven’t got Marx and Lenin 
here at all • You’ve got the damnedest 
inequality I ever saw * I’ve read Marx 
and Lenin and they certainly weren’t 
for this'’ ” 

“What’d he say*”’ 

“Said I wis all wrong That Lenin 
had never been for equality Said 
equality w is onlv a dream the y hoped 
to realize m the far future That now 
people w ere paid on the b isis of w hat 
they produced ” 

Pai/v Pout rand Pniihgi 

And now while wc arc on the 
plane, heidcd south out of Siberia 
and down into the country of the 
1 artars and the Mongols, whose no¬ 
madic empeiors I imeilaiic and 
Genghis Kh in once iiiled nearly all 
Asia and threatened Europe, let us 
consider this Communist Party whose 
rule here is no less ibsolute 

In iqi7 when it seized power from 
the coll ipsing Romanoff dynastv 
the Bolshev ik Party was a handful of 
Mirxist theoretici ins Russians onlv 
fleetmgly enjoved freedom and the 
Party then assumed the autocracy 
handed down from Genghis Khan 
The hent igc of this P irty is in ilmosi 
equal par ts of Marx and of Genghis 
Khan 

The small hereditary ruling class 
from whom the Bolsheviks seized 
power had done little to justify their 
privileges At the time of the Revolu¬ 
tion, Russia was not ready foi liberal 
democracy The grcitest indictment 
which can be brought agiinst Stalin 
is that, because of his iron rule which 
suppresses freedom of opinion, Russia 
is still less ready todav, in spite of his 
paper constitutions 
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In Aim IK i myone nn be a Re- 
puliJic m But l>ecoinini, a member of 
the Communist Paity is e\treracl> 
dilluult T.he aspii ml is watchtd 
c tiefullvfor a yt u Everything ibout 
him IS invcstit^iUd — from his work 
halnts and pohtie il opinions to his 
sex hie 

Ome the coveted membership is 
Cfiintd the mm is less closely 
v\ ltd c J but anv sheke mm* in zeal, 
uiv clevi itiem liom the Pirtv s polili 
cilhne eii mv si«,nsof ‘ peison il im- 
bitiein” ue ))unished with expulsion 
Ihese idmissions ind exjnilsions aic 
controlled b\ the Piitv s sccietirv, 
md 111 the e ulv dnvs tins w is put in 
the char cft eil a teimp ir Uivclv obscure 
Beilshevik, Josejih Stilin Only iftci 
1 cnin s cle ilh did the mtne piomi- 
nent C ominuni''ls like Zinoviev, 
K line lie V, Bukh inn md 1 rotskv reiine 
teiieili/e thitthc n m who contiols 
the Piitv s membership controls not 
emlv the Pnty fiut ill Russi i 

Ihe Hit,h Pirlv members who 
now wield the power of the Romm 
ohs, hive moved into both the ])il 
ices mcl the priv ile £?< s ol the old iiis- 
teiCTiev and ire dunking quite as 
much th\mpiL,ne But no one cm 
uejue tint thev do net justilv then 
existence bv bird and useful work 
lor the Stite, nd by t ikiin* leader 
ship and responsibilitv, Cliss dis 
tinctions arc i ijndly springing up m 
Russia, but, foi the piesent at leist, 
these distinctions iie bised on achieve¬ 
ment and hnd we^rk 

1 he C omniumst Par ty had about 
five million members until Stalins 
puigcs beginning m t() 36 reduced it 
b) iliouthilf After ihcwai began the 
bise wisbioidtncd ind membership 
1 used to some loin and a half million 


One of the Paitv’-’s functions is to 
provide the Kremlin with accurate 
lepoits on the t ite ol Russian pulilic 
opiniem In the held of foreign affaiis, 
the people have no facts other than 
those piovidcd by the government 
contioiled press, which is, of course, 
only w h it then gov ei nment vv mts 
them to know lacking any incle 
pendent bisis foi judgment, they 
must iceejat allies and peace tuaties 
as these arc handed out from the 
Kremlin But m domestic mit’cis 
the jKeiple have delinite ideis as to 
whit the> like md do not like 1 lie 
Pnty IS sometimes iinible to cheek 
i ticnd in jaublie opinion II it is a 
le il ground swell they do not light 
it but diveil It into preipei ch inne Is 

Jhev icmemliei leji/ when thev 
Ihemstlves re'de into jiowei on the 
eitst ol 1 iidil w IVe ol iiniesl which 
the old luteieidcy luled to leeognize 
111 lime md w is too stupid to )i mdle 
They expect simil ir unrest iltei thi-> 
w ir mcl ue suic they will )'e ouick 
enough to cmilize it beloie it ^ets 
out ol h md 

On one side of the pie tine this is 
a si IVe Empire On the other side it is 
a vigorous, dvnimic empiie moy 
mg on 

Communist * Social I n^inuiing^ 

We FIX south aeioss the huge and 
Soviet Republic ot Kizikstm Be 
low irc bleak cooperative In ms, to 
which weie sent in 19^9 and iqio, 
hundreds ol thousands of middle c 1 iss 
finiihes from the Baltic States md 
Pol md s eastern pieivinces at about 
the tune Riwsit annexed then home 
lands In older to undeistmd why 
these legions voted by niijoiities as 
high as nine to one foi union with the 



SoMtt Goveinrntnt ifter they wcic 
occupied by the Red Arm\, it is ncc 
essaiy to understand the meaning ot 
the term ‘ social engineering, ’ is 
first coined and latei pi icticed b> 
the Communist Party 

Communists iccognizc that in 
newly occupied areas many individ¬ 
uals cannot adapt themselves to the 
Soviet system Le isl likely to ad ipt 
themselves are those individuals who 
have functioned successlullv undei 
the preceding regime The Soviet 
black list includes ill who have held 
positions ot tiust in the former st ite 
-public ofliciils, government cm 
ployes, local police and, of couise 
laige landowners as well as conspic u 
ously successiul manuf ictnrers, mei- 
chants and lai mci Prominent on t’ c 
list are ofticnls ot tride unions \U 
these leaders iie iiicstedfor depoiti 
tion immediatelv, the smallei fi\ iie 
rounded up at i moie leisuiely i lU 
dm mg the ensuing months 

Riielv aie thev hot Social engi 
neeiing is a science with no pliec toi 
the emotion of hitc, and shooting 
can be wasteful T here fore the mei t 
bers of tin elisses to be removed iie 
custom irilv sentenced to ten veirs 
m a Soviet laboi camp 

Meanwhile plans foi elections pio 
cecd \\ ith dll such “enemies ot the 
peopte” disposed of, the Soviet piuji 
c*ganda apparatus moves in, the Rt d 
Army taking a prominent part On*' 
om Communist-appioved candid ite 
runs for each oflice A tiemcndous 
elTort is made to get out the vote 
Banners parades and speeches iinplv 
that am oi c who fails to go to the polls 
thcrebv declares himself an enemy of 
the new state 

Most curious of all from our West 
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ern standpomt, is the fact that soldiei ^ 
of the occupying Red Army aie pci 
mittcd to vote in these elections 
Once at the polls, the v otci is handed 
a ballot and told that he may eithei 
drop this m the billot box oi letiu 
behind a screen and make change*, 
m it He docs not need to be toici 
that, if he docs step behind the screen 
this fact will be rcmcmbeied Few 
changes ire m ide 

The issembly 11 ide up of delcgntes 
so elected meet* a few days latei 
In occupied Polind such assemblies 
passed standardized lesolutions tak 
mg ovei the authoiity of the old 
government, lequesting admissim to 
the Soviet Union, confiscating laige 
cstitcs, and pi using oui gieil 
leadei, Stalin ’ 

In addition to the 180,000 Polish 
war piisoners, an estimated nnllioi 
and a liilf civilians were lemovcd 
horn Polind m the eaily paitol 1940 
as a pnit ol the social engineeiine 
progriin Flitse people were movec* 
in ‘ trinspoits ’ A Soviet tiansport 
is an ordinary boxcar with two mall, 
high, billed windows, a stove, ind i 
hole chopped m the floor foi i tojlc t 
Between 30 and 40 depoitees 11 c 
locked in each eai 

Most deportation roundiijis weic 
conducted b' the NK\ D late u 
night, when the population is most 
docile It IS also an axiom of social cn 
gmeering to separate families, not as 
an act of needless ci uclty but because 
men are suited lor stionger, more 
rugged work than are their wives and 
daughters It was the practice to send 
men to lumber and mining camps in 
northern Siberia, women and chii 
dren to buck yards and eoopei itive 
farms m southern Kazakstan 
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There was much unavoidable con¬ 
fusion Although the cais wcie sup¬ 
posed to be opened d iily, sometimes 
through neglect, they stood lor days 
on sidings, and when they finally 
were opened it wis neaily always 
mctssiiy to lemovc a number ol 
bodies of those who had died from 
general weakness induced by thirst 
01 cold But none of this w is dclili 
erate, and in such luge im.ss popula¬ 
tion movements, oveisights iie in¬ 
evitable 

1 should be said m dr fense of the 
Soviet Goveinmrnt that undei simi 
lar ciicumstaiecs it his tieatcd its 
own ptople tMctly as it did the 
Poles 

Ih* H oilu f Itfs If Inro 
Hi s lold 

\\r \RL now m ihr. Soti ilisi Soviet 
Republic of TJzbrkistin, whost capi¬ 
tal IS the ancir nt Mohammr d in citv 
of Tishkent The Uzbeks are a laciil 
mixtuie Some air Mongoliin Oth¬ 
ers resemble the nearby Afgh ins, and 
others might have Persian or Arab 
bloorl 

We chat with a handsome young 
Russian named Rodion Glukhov, 
who IS Viee-Premici of Uzbekistan 
He tells us that Uzbekistan had a to¬ 
tal of two million evacuees from othei 
parts of the USSR early in the 
wai Many of these have now re¬ 
turned to their homes, but others 
came with their plants, and, of course, 
these will stay jximantntly Where 
had the plants come from^ Moscow, 
the Ukraine and the North Caucasus 
And from Leningiad they have many 
skilled woikeis and engineers He tt 11 s 
us with a smile that, of course, Lenin- 
gi id IS anxious to have these engi¬ 
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neers back, but Uzbekistan is anxious 
to keep such valuable men It wiU 
lie for Moscow to decide 

Bill we ask, what about the people 
thcmse’ves^ Whert do they want to 
live^ That seems to be a matter of 
little importance The woikeis would 
want to live wherever Moscow de 
cides thf y aie most useful 

Now we visit a textile plant, t ntf r 
mg a huge clean, well-lighted build 
mg with endless rows of looms all 
turning out heavy sheeting At first 
I assiimr this to be the entire plant, 
but it is only one small sr ction Other 
sections are making different w< ives 
and weights for uniform linings 01 
womt n s dresses 

They exjjliin that the factory has 
only ittenllv started making print 
goods foi civilian consumption For 
thi e e V e n s Russi in w ome n h eve been 
wearing then old clothes And who 
will get this limited new supply^ Ihe 
shops niamtiinrd by those factories 
or firms which hive overfulfilled 
their norms Agun we see how little 
money means in the Soviet Union 
If vou don’t work in such a lucky 
factor \ It IS almost impossible to 
bu\ such a diess at any pi ice 

That evening we go to the local 
opera house (new, and well done with 
Oriental decorations copied from 
ancient Uzbek designs) for a concert 
They give, espeeially for us, one act 
of an opera based on an incident in 
Uzbt k history 

Watching the opera I begin to 
realize that the most admirable thing 
about the whole Soviet Union is 
what we might call its colonial policy 
— Its relationships with the sinallei 
and sometimes backward laces This 
is partly accounted for by the f ict that 
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Russnm historically have fcM race 
prcjudii es 

Insttad of Jim-ciowing the wciker 
peoples, the Russians lean ovei Inck- 
waid to give them titles and oil ices 
At fit St I jumped to the conclusion 
that the native ofliceholdeis were 
stooges dressed up and pi ov idcd with 
fanes oihces but wiih little real power 
Bu we learn that the Piemier of this 
Republic is an Uzbek and a smart 
one — no stooge, but an old-time 
Bolshevik with a steel-trap mind, 
highly lespected in the Paity coun¬ 
cils 

The next day they offer a brief toui 
jn the Oriental qiiiitti of rasnkent 
^\e diive through the broad street 
of the new Russian town to th< old 
eitv which IS a 1 ibvrinth of winding 
illevs like those in the Aiab Me dmas 
m ISoith Mnca oi the old quuiei of 
Jerusalem But ju t outside this old 
citv lie two be lutiful new white 
buildings, both ornamented with 
Uzbek designs — the post olhee and 
a huge cinema Ihe Russians have 
put then two most beautiful modem 
buildings next to the native qiniter 
insttad of in the center of then own 
section of Tashkent 

ialk uith an IntdUttuai 

Ai rm- OPERA th it night we see 
something called Ulug-Bei^j which is 
a storv ol Tamerlane and his times 
Between the acts we are taken into 
the banquet room (ves, God help us, 
the usu I tible is liid) to meet the 
composer, a slendti young Russian 
intellectual who has arranged these 
primitive Oriental tunes for a beauti¬ 
ful b diet His wile, a handsome but 
worn-look ig girl, who has written 
the words-- not m Russian mind 
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you but in Uzbek— is here to ex- 
pliin the plot to Eric 

Hei English is fluent and beautiful 
If she hadn’t told us she learned it in 
America where she spent a few years 
as a child (undoubtedly during the 
Revolution) I would have guessed 
she had learned it it Oxford 

We are fascmitcd by them both 
The opeia is a lovely thing Here are 
two young inte lltctuals, inteicsted 
in the theater, who n any othei coun 
tr\ would gravitiK to its metropolis 
She tdls us cisuallv that onee they 
lived in Leningrad 

What brought them down here to 
the f nds of the e at th-’ 

“Do you like 1 ishke nt^” v\e ask 
“\cs,” she answers, a little we ii ily 
Thcie is much matciiil for her hus 
band’s work in the old lutive songs, 
and, of couisc she is busy, lor she 
had to leirn Lizbek in order to write 
the verses Thev left Leningrad for 
Tashkent s«-ven ve irs ago 

I count back J h it would m ikc i* 
1937, the year of the purges People 
were exiled for knowing foieigners 
This girl, with hci beautiful English 
and h( r cosmopolitan manneis, surely 
must have known many J isked if 
she h lef left for political reasons 
“Pvio,” she siys ‘We have our 
work And m Russia one shoald go 
where one is most useful Here there 
IS much to be done * 

At this point the Vice-Premier and 
Kirilov come up to talk to Eric After 
a few minutes Eric breaks aw ly and 
suggests to the girl that they troll m 
the fover w ith the ci owd Kirilov and 
the big \irc-PreiJiier ever-ittentivc 
hosts, get him between then for the 
stroll 

So now 1 see that person il happi 
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ness counts for little Loyalty to the 
Party, to the leader, to the cause are 
all You go where you aie sent If you 
should find yourstll in Tashkent, you 
may then be most useful for the rest 
of youi life in the baking heat writ¬ 
ing beautiful operas which only 
Uzbeks heai, in woids which only 
they understand, to do sour small 
ind quickly forgotten part in gising 
s(ll nsptet to what was once a hall- 
Siv jgt tribe 

I hi Conttast oj Cjtpilahsm 

Ni XT MORNiNC , as wc Start by plane 
for Ichei in, I iollow tht custom of 
all c01 Itspondt nts kaving Russii 
which IS to divide amom'’ my col¬ 
it igiits all my w 01 idly goods (unpur- 
ch is iblf in Russi i) t v t pt tlie dotht s 
on my b uk Toi d lys tht y h ne lxen 
looking covetously at my extia note¬ 
books, spirt socks, shoits pencils, 
papti clips, shuts, h mdkt rchiefs, 
tooth paste 

Ariived b ick in Ichti in wc spent 
the ilttrnoon using ouistlvts as 1 ib- 
01 itoiy guinc i pigs Wc hid just 
come from six luggtd weeks of social¬ 
ism, diluted only by Soviet cham- 
pignc What were the things which 
would stiikc us most yividly on out 
1C turn to capitalisin'* 

Til St of all \ »le the shops As we 
hid passed thiough Ithti m tn 
loutc to Moscow and fitsh fiom 
Amciica, Ichtian had stiutk us as 
one of the w01 Id’s slum aieis, as in 
point of fact It IS lodiy oiii eyes 
feasted on the wonderful little shop- 
windows, piled high wi h fruit — pink 
meat hanging from butchcis’ pegs — 
windows of scicw drivers a id saws 01 
new clothing This disreputable sink¬ 
hole of the capitalist woild was by 
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contiast with the empty shops of the 
Soyiet Umon a Dickens description 
of Christmas plenty 

Now foi the people, here in what 
we had called shabby Iran a majority 
of the people we saw on the sidewalks 
weic much better dressed About one 
in ten was in rags and tatters — 
worse than anything we had seen 
over the border Tor Soviet rags are 
never quite th it — they are alwivs 
clean and neatly mended And in 
Russia there had been no bcggais — 
theie hid been a lobust sell lespect 
which we liked 

Th It night we had our final Soviet 
dinnci as guests of the Soviet Aid- 
bass idoi Heie 1 lie made eisily the 
Ixst Slice ch of oui tup He thanked 
the Russians foi then gieat hospital 
ity He told them the v hid not only 
given us then best but that they had 
in ev e 1 y respect fulhlled the 11 pi omise 
that he might go where he liked and 
see what he wished Some of the 
tow ns we h id yisitcd, he <5 iid, h id not 
been open loi foieigners since 1926 
If he had a regret, it was only tJiat 
in the past theie had been so much 
suspicion of foreigners that outsideis 
hid seen little of Russia He hoped 
that m the futuie Ameileans could 
tiavel ]ust as freely in Russia as Rus 
sians m ly ti ayel in Amt i ica 

The Ambassador hastily said that 
we would now pioceed to discuss eco 
noinic m itteis, because Mi Johnston 
had been inyited to Russia as a busi 
nessiuan So we did 

This ends my icport on the Rus 
suns ind heie are my conclusions I 
should add that these as well is the 
ge lie ral yiew point of this book 11 e en- 
tiiely my own and not to be charged 
against my good friend Ei ic Johnston 
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An'v close relations with the Soviet 
L/nion ait hausfht with consider iblc 
danger to us until Amciicin re¬ 
porters Eftt the same fietdom to 
travel about Russia, talk to the people 
unmolested by spits, and report to 
thur homeland with that same free¬ 
dom fiom politic il ccnsoiship thit 
they er jov in Englind and othti lite 
nations This must also apph to 
Euiope in territory occupied oi il 
hliated w ith the So\ le t Li nion C oi 
lespondents abioad ire the eais ind 
e\ e s of our Dt moci icv If we ai e to 
help build up Russn, our people lie 
entitled to complete it ports lioin pie ss 
epiesentatives of oui own (hoosins* 
on what we ate helpint, to build 

We should remembti that Russi i 
is entitled to a Europe which is not 
hostile to her We should ilso le- 
membci that while \merican ucl in 
buildmfif back hei dtstroved inclus 
tries is hiL»'hly desii ilile to Russii it 
is not indispt ns ible She will not sw ip 
It for what she consicleis her secuiity 
in the new woild 

She IS, howcvei, in a mood to 
arcept decent compionuses But il, 
as oui aimies are in Luiope while 
this settlement is bemq woiked out, 
we find that we can t get eveiy thing 


we want, wc would be childishly 
stupid to get mad, pick up our toys 
anti go home 

If we decide it is wise to do business 
with the Russians we can trust them 
to kttp then end of any fmincial 
bargain Thev are a pioud people, 
and can be counted on to pay on the 
nose before the tenth of the month 

But any business deals should de¬ 
pend on then aims in Europe and 
\sn We should extend no ciedil to 
Russia until it becomes much ck arer 
than it IS now that he i ultimate inten¬ 
tions lie peaceable 

I think these intentions will turn 
out to be fiiencllv Howtvei, if we 
mo\c oui irmies out of Euiope b( foie 
llu Continent is stibili/ed, and if 
disoicki b'oodshec and iiots then 
ensue, the Russi ins will move into 
anv such politic il v leuum \ftti all, 
the^ are not stupid Russi i foi the 
pieseiit needs no moie temtoi>, but 
badly needs sever il decides of peice 
She is howevei, still pligucd with 
suspicions of the c ipit ilist world and 
needs to lx. dc ilt with on a basis 
of delicately lialanced fiimness and 
friendliness I he Roosevelt adminis¬ 
tration has done an excellent job of 
this to d ite 
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I iiTLi bov ind girl who lived next door to a nudist colon) found a 
knothok one day The little gul took the first look “What are they^ ’ 
the littie bo) asked Men or womcn^” 

1 don t know,” she replied, they haven’t any clothes on ” 


— Contributed by Robert Carton 
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^J^hat the Dumbarton Oaks 
Peace Plan Means ^ 

By L diiard R Stettmiui, Jr + StcKtaiy of State 


Ihf experts iiamed a plan lltie wt as 
riti/cns are chalk ngrd to uiidt rstaiid it, 
discus'^ It — and do something about it 

★ ★ ★ 

SI \KE of the American peo- 
I pic in the indinttnance of peace 
-iE after this tvai could not be 
t,ieatei Wehitcwai Yet ttMce in a 
t’tnei ition we have been lorced to 
fight to defend oui fieedoin and our 
Mill inteiests agunst poweiful ag- 
giessois 

Oui young men aic giving their 
lives dill) because wc and othei 
peace lov mg nations did not succeed 
iftei the last vvai in organizing and 
maintaining peace It is up to us to 
see that then sons — and ours — are 
not forced to give their lives in an 
sothei great wai 25 years from now 
In this wai we weic attacked last 
by the aggressors and we have been 
able to fight them lar fiom oui own 
soil The range of the airplane and 
the new weapons aheady developed 
make cei tain that next time — ii we 
permit a next time -- the devastation 
off war will be brought to our own 


homes and oui own soil \e\t time — 
if we peiimt a next time it is 
likely that the Lmted States will lje 
atticked fiist, not last, by an ag 
gressor nation 

After we have won this w ii we 
shall have only one alteinitive to 
prepaiing foi the next war 1 hat is to 
prevent the next w ai It is impelativ e 
that we stai t now W e can do it onlv 
bv planning and developing, m co 
opei ition with the other peac- lov mg 
peoples of the woild, an organized 
ix,ace that will reallv work 

I 

A sound peace plan must be basec* 
on the f lets as thev ire and aimed at 
the realization of oui ideals ioi a 
peaceful woild Both of these re¬ 
quirements, I think, are met by the 
proposals which were drzifted last 
summer and fall at Dumbarton Oaks 
m Washington by representatives of 
the United States, Gieat Biitain, the 
Soviet Union and China I wish heie 
to state what I believe to be the plan s 
animating spirit and its practical 
operating value 
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Organization to apply pressure to 
any offending state by such non 
military means as “the severance of 
diplomatic and economic relations’* 
and “complete or partial inttii op¬ 
tion of rail, sea, air, postal, tele¬ 
graphic, radio and other means of 
communication ” 

If these further means arc not 
enough, the Secuiity Council is tm- 
poweied to take military action ‘ by 
air naval or land forces ” 

The membeis of the new Inter¬ 
national Organization would agree, 
m the Chartei itself that throughout 
these efforts the Security Council 
would be acting “on their behalf” 
They would also agiee to assume the 
obligation to make “armed forces” 
and “facilities ’ and “assistance” 
avail ible to the Security Council 
‘ on Its call” and in accordance with 
special agreements previously con 
eluded To msuie effective employ¬ 
ment of these foices the Security 
Council is to be provided with a 
Military Staff C ommittce composed 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the puina- 
nent inemljcr nations of the Couneil 
or their repicsentatives 

The Security Council is thus given 
powers which the Council of the 
league of Nations did not possess 
The League s powers proved too 
weak It IS surely evident that 
stronger powers are necessary 

On the other hand, these stronger 
powers do not produce what some 
commentators have described as an 
“Irresponsible and Unconti oil able 
Great-Power Super State ’ 1 he Plan 
contains many checks to the coriti ary 
For example 

(i) The Security Council cannot 
call upon any state for armed 
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foices except to an extent agreed 
upon beforehand by that state it¬ 
self Each stite will determine its 
own intern itional contribution of 
armed foices through a special 
agreement or agreements signed 
by Itself and latified by its own 
constitutional piocesses lhat is, 
the Dumbai ton Oaks Plan leaves 
each state fiee set its own limit 
upon the quantity and quililv of 
the armed forces and other mili¬ 
tary 1 icilities ind assistance that 
It will furnish to the Security 
Council The Security Council 
cannot requiie it to go bevond 
that limit The Security Council 
does not in ans wav become the 
aibiti iry master ol the woild s 
mill! 11 y resuuHes (2) The great 
powers who lie to be the hve per- 
niinent membeis of the Security 
Council do not crinstitute a ma- 
“^oritv of the C ouneil Anv decision 
of the Council would thereloie re 
quire the affirmative votes ol at 
least some of the six nonptrma- 
nent membeis (3) In the Creneial 
Assembly the smallei powers, 
with their overwhelming majority 
of the membership, may adopt a 
recommendation on a question of 
peice before that question uses 
ioi action in the Security Council 
The General Assembly is to meet 
at least once a yeai It may meet 
oftene 1 11 is to 1 e cciv^e annual and 
special repoils from the Security 
C ouncil and h is the power to con¬ 
sider them and to express either its 
approval or dissent 
Agreement among the great pow¬ 
ers IS an essential condition of peace 
At the same time, the opportunity of 
the «maller powers, under the Dum- 
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barton Oaks Plan, to stand sentinel 
over the behavior of the great powers 
IS surely far greater than it ever could 
be in a world left unorganized and 
planlessly open to predatory aggres¬ 
sion 

III 

The third corner of the peace plan 
IS the Lsscnlial complement ol the 
second 1 o prevent and suppress 
wars IS not enough, just as winning 
this war will not of itself bring us 
listing peace If we iie to have last¬ 
ing peace we have to build peace We 
have to build it stone by stone con¬ 
tinuously over the years within the 
fnmework of such an Organization 
as that proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks We have to make peace with the 
sunt strong purpose and the same 
unite d t ffoi t which we have given to 
making ivar 

In this field the General Assembly 
of all the member states of the pro 
posed Lnittd Nations International 
Organizition will be the highest 
repiescntatne body in the world It 
will rtpiesent the ideal of a common 
world humanity, and a common 
world purpose to promote intcina¬ 
tional cooperation, extend the rule 
of law in international relations and 
adsance the material and cultural 
welfaie of ill men 

The function of the Assembly a a 
fiee forum of all peace loving nations 
md Its wide powers of investigation 
and iccommcndation are in them 
selves poweiful weapons for peace in 
an age when public opinion can be 
mst mtaneously mobilized by press 
and radio 

But the Assembly will also have at 
its comn and an effective instrument 
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of continuous action m building 
peace This is the Economic and So 
cial Council to be created under the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 

This arm of the Gent ral Assemblv 
is provided for in recognition of i 
great fact which increasingly charac 
ttrizes the international life of our 
times It IS the fact that the whole 
world IS more and more one single 
area of interdependent technological 
inventions, industrial methods, mai- 
ketmg problems and then related so 
cial effects This interdependence 
destroys any tquililirium that mav 
ever hive existed between so called 
“advanced countries and “back 
ward” countries It means either uni- 
versil economic friction which will 
disrupt the world toward wai or uni 
versil economic cooperation which 
will haimoni/c the world toward 
peace Failure to recognize this fict 
after the last war was one of the lea 
sons w hy this w ar got star ttd 

The Economic and Social Council 
IS to be elected without help of the 
Security Council, by the Gencial \s 
semlffy of all states It is to consist ol 
representatives of 18 states holding 
then posts for three vear terms It 
has no power of compulsion By \ol 
untary means it is under the dircc 
tion of the Assembly, to “facilitate 
solutions of internitioml economic, 
social and other humanitaiian prol) 
lems and to “piomotc lespect for 
hum in lights and fundamental free¬ 
doms ” 

It will create commissions m all 
fields of economic and social actu ity 
that it may consider appropi late 
Ihe members of these commissions 
will not be political or diplomatic 
delegates They will be technic >1 ex 
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pirts They will lurnish professional 
advice to iht Lconomic and Social 
Council and to the Asscmlilv There 
will be a secrctaiidt and research 
stall foi all piojccts 

The Assembly and its Economic 
and Social Council will also provide 
a center for coordinating the numei- 
ous separate spcci ihzed international 
ors? mizations now or here iftei op¬ 
erating for economic and sociil pro 
grtssivr purposes 

There is the International Libor 
Organization with its long record of 
successful service to sound libor 
tiuses There is the proposed United 
N rtions Food ind Agriculture Or 
ginizition with its heivy d itv of 
service both to the loc^d producers of 
igi icultur al coiinti les incl to the food- 
consumer s of ill countius There 
is the proposed Inte rn itionil Mon¬ 
et u> hund and the proposed In¬ 
ter nilional Bink for Reconstruction 
and Development with their highly 
dithcult anci dehf'ite responsilnlities 
toward the worlds ciurcneits uid 
the worlds investment funds I ncler 
discussion also are new mternition il 
specialized” org imzations in ivii 
non in cartel control, in he ilth in 
educ ition, in wire and wireless com- 
municitions, in foreign ti ide, md in 
rnmv individual 'igrrcultui d and in- 
dustri il commodities 

All tliese organizations clearly, are 
but so many spokes to the intern i- 
tional wheel They need a hub The 
Dun bn ton Oaks Plan authorizes 
the Assembly to act as that hub with 
thf* Lconomic and Sociil Council 
as Its pn icipal operating mecha¬ 
nism It provides that all specialized 
internitional organizations shall be 
brought into rel itionslnp with the 
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new general International Organiza¬ 
tion through igreements with the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council under the 
approval of the General Assembly It 
prov ides further that the I conomic 
and Social Council shall receive re¬ 
ports from the specialized interna¬ 
tional organizations and sh ill, under 
the General Assembly’s authority, co¬ 
ordinate their policies and activities 

Here for the first tune we set the 
possifile emergence of m advisory 
Economic Goner il Stall of the \\ oild 

It can be soundly hoped that the 
i< commendations of the Grntril As¬ 
st mblv and Its Lconomic md Soeid 
Council, proceeding from what will 
be the concent! ited he rdquuteis of 
the worlds economic md social 
thought, will proinptlv reuh the 
form of widelv ratified tic rtics and 
agreements m ik ng for liillei em- 
plovment and higher stinduds of 
living in ill countries 1 he attain¬ 
ment of these objective is indis 
pc usable to budding a pe icc that 
w ill 1 ist 

I\ 

I now come to the fourth corner of 
the square on which the Duiniruton 
Oiks Proposils would erect ar edi¬ 
fice of pe icJul international lela- 
tions 

Ihis IS the piogressive reduction 
of imaments, which in the modern 
woi Id have bee ome a ci ushing b irdcn 
on the resources of all n Uions II we, 
m this country, for exunplc, coulcl 
have used for productive peacetime 
pur poses only one h ilf of w hat w e 
have deyoted to arms for this war, we 
would have advanced beyond meas- 
ur e the stand ird of liv mg of the 
American people And iftcr this wir 
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IS won, the fate of economic advance¬ 
ment for ourselves and for all peoples 
will be detei mined m important 
measure by the rate of armaments 
reduction that the nations of the 
world are able to achieve 

The General Assembly of the new 
International Organization is to 
“consider the general principles gov¬ 
erning disarmament and the regula¬ 
tion of armaments ” The Security 
Council is to go further In order to 
achieve “the least diveision of the 
world s human and economic le- 
sources for armaments,” it is to for¬ 
mulate “plans foi the establishment 
of a s>stcm of regulation of arma¬ 
ments” and It IS to submit those plans 
to all members of the new Intt na¬ 
tional Organization 

It IS not proposed this time that the 
United States or iny other members 
of the new International Organizi- 
tion shall dis iiin as an example It is 
pioposed that all members of the 
Organization shall travel the road to 
gethei ind at the fastest possible 
joint pace 

No nation, however, is likely to 
travel either fast or far on this road 
until It feels able to place full rcli 
ance tor its security on the Interna¬ 
tional Organization The nations of 
the world will give up guns only in so 
far as they make the new Oigamza 
tion work, as they gradually build up 
a living body of international law, 
as they create and operate effective 
joint instrumentalities to keep the 
peace, and as they develop strong and 
sure means of economic and social 
cooperation to their mutual benefit 
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Thus the fourth corner of the peace 
plan IS dependent upon the other 
three 

V 

Such IS the plan I think it takes 
into account both the world’s stub¬ 
born realities and the world’s un¬ 
quenchable aspirations Nor is it 
deficient, I am certain, m what the 
authors of the Declaration of In 
dependence rightly called “a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind 
No other peace plan in history has 
bf cn so fully exposed to the impact of 
those opinions 

The proposals emerged from then 
Dumbarton O iks stage on October 9 
of last year They were disseminatecl 
to the whole world For months now 
they have been the subject ol studv 
by all governments, by the press and 
ridio ind [)v individuals and groups 
in all countries Ihey will go m due 
course to a conference ol the nations 

Inch are fighting this w ar to build i 
world of freedom and pe ce Ihev 
will then go to their home coun 
tries for appiov al bv their le gislatuies 
or other appropiiite gosernmental 
bodies 

We seek a calm and considered 
and complete popular judgment upon 
this plan and then, if it is approved 
and ratified, a solid efieetive suppoii 
for It not merely by governments but 
by peoples In the end it is they, and 
only they, who by their determined 
purpose, their understanding and 
their continuing loyalty can bring to 
the world peace, security and prog¬ 
ress 
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Scrub Team atjacloban 


Condensed trom Libcity Lucien Hubbmd 



S T^riNG an invasion, like cookini* 
a dinnci is largely a mattu of 
timing Someone has to hguie it 
all out in advance, and st u t things at 
various precise moments in oidti to 
come out even 

In cooking, let us sty, everything is 
limed to the turkev, m an mv ision, 
such as that of Le> te, to the air sti ip 
Until \ou have a landing field fiom 
which you can opei Ue comb it planes, 
you have not established an invasion 
The Lt>te timetable cilltd foi the 
111 strip on Calusan Pcnmsuli, five 
miles from the eapilal city of I irlo 
ban to be leady on A Day plus hve 
— five divs aftei the first assault 
troops went ashore It was A plus 
lour when I airived at Calaisan fiom 
Red Btaeh I wanted to see how an 
airdrome could be established m 
enemy territory in hve davs I could 
not know that I was settling into a 

iiiiiiiil'fiff 

Luc lEN IIlbb\rd wiiti I and motion (iic 
ture piodiicci was in Austrilia and New 
Guinea with our eaily contingents and 
wrote two notable articles which appeared 
in The Readei* Dif,est The lightcis at 
Humpty Doo Deccmbei, *42, and \an 
kee Machine Shop in the Bush Janu 11 v 
*43 While produang the movie ( 

Hof Mr Hubbarcl acquired great ad 
miration for Cailonel Evans Carlson and 
wrote an article on that fabulous officer and 
his raiders wl ch appeared in the Digest in 
December ’43 Mr Hubbard landccl with 
the assault troops in the Philippines on 
A Day, on an oflicial mission 


ringside scat it one of the most 
dr'iinitic ind ciucial episodes of the 
entire Picihc war —-an action which 
might have mcint disastei to the 
whole Philippine idventme 

Calaisan Peninsula is practically 
level, and the water table lies only 18 
inches below the suilice so that il 
you dig a two loot foxhole vou soon 
have a six inch well \n an stiip 
there coil’d at best be a tiiin slice of 
cor il or metal laid upon a telly mold 
4 t Its worst It could be the jelly 

1 found an F ngmeers C onstruction 
Biftalion wrestling with the problem 
of making a militiiy 111 drome out of 
what had been a small civiliin air 
port only partly improved by tie 
[aps into a sea of thin blick mud 
trucks were pouring endless loads of 
crushed coral which disappe 11 ed like 
chunks of vanilla ice cream into a 
sarsaparilla soda 

Mijor Richard P Davidson and 
his outfit lie competent md ex 
perienced Since leluuary 1942 the 
outfit had built 13 strips m Austra’ia, 
then moved northward, dioppin‘»- air¬ 
fields here and there as il sowing 
them out of a sack 

Specifications for the Tacloban 
field called for a fairly long strip that 
could handle transports and fighter 
planes Later it was to have another 
strip 1000 feet longer, suitable for 
medium bombers The first strip 
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would be in operation while the sec¬ 
ond was being built 

The Enginceis unit landed soon 
after the assault tioops, and by ten 
o clock that night had all its equip¬ 
ment safely ashore Shortly after day¬ 
light on A plus one, bulldozeis, trucks 
and rollers weie at work, sometimes 
stopping and sometimes not when 
Jap planes came o\cr The night 
shift worked under lights whcncser a 
laid was not in proguss 

Then late in the iftc i noon of A- 
plus three an oiclei c ime to hold 
everything The longei suip was 
\\ anted at onct 

It \\ IS impossililt to evUnd the 
lunwav on which the Battalion had 
done ill Its woik, because it ended m 
a sw imp Davidson s suptriois cut 
thiough this dilliciiltv by diiecting 
th It a long strip be put catt> cornered 
acif ss the field 

“\ou leali/e, of com si,’ said Da¬ 
vidson quictl>, ‘th It vou h ive tinow n 
away piaclicillv cvervthing we \e 
done to date Ihis way you won t 
have anj, stiip bv \ plus-five It 11 
take five davs, stilting fiom now 
A phis-eif lit ” 

‘ Well, Air Forces wants it ” And 
th It was th It 

The trucks changed fiom hauling 
coi il to hauling sand 1 hey con¬ 
tinued all night, next day switched 
bark to coi il A hard surface was 
rolled ovci about hall the track 
During the night of A-plus four they 
began bringing in moie sand for the 
other end By morning of A-plus five 
about 3000 feet of 1 unway had been 
lolled The noith end was six inches 
deep in loose blick sand From the 
air. It must have looked smooth and 
safe to land on 
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Suddenly a nondesenpt aggrega¬ 
tion of planes appealed out of no 
where and began ending the area 

We thought this was it — the Japs* 
first mass air attack Tentative ack- 
ack reached long, graceful fingers 
upwaid, then stopped The gunners 
saw what we all saw now These were 
American Navy planes, and they 
wanted to land They had to land — 
on that strip, 01 in the swamps, or in 
the sea 

Foi the great naval battle of the 
Philippine s was on These planes, 
from foul small carriers, had been 
attacking the Jap fleet They h id no 
more gis One of their caineis hid 
been sunk, and the others weie under 
attack by a \ istly superior J ip foiee 
lhe> were coming down somuthere 
in a \ei> few 1 iimites' The pilots 
wanted to lefutl, gi ib some bombs 
and go back T he> knew Taeloban 
field h id not been opened, but there 
was no choice 

Now plmes can’t just settle down 
on a military an drome like ducks on 
a pond and take off again They 
must hi\e communications to guide 
them in, and seiviee squadions to 
1 efuel them, reload machine guns and 
bomb racks, make repairs, give Inst 
aid to the wounded, and an aiidionie 
squadion to operate a control tower 
and designate where planes are to 
park None of these had been set up 

The planes overhead quickly 
foimed a landing pattern and the 
fiist in line came in to land It 
touched Its wheels daintily to the 
hard poition of the 1 unway and sped 
towaid the soft end Watcheis on the 
field 1 in out and tried to flag it down 
The pilot gave his plane the bi ikes, 
but It tore into the solt stieteh, soniei- 
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saulled heavily and came to rest 
upside down with wheels spinning 
The next plane, already dioppmg 
for a landing, buzzed the field instead 
and with roaring motor zoomed out 
of harm’s wav Then the w hole land¬ 
ing pattern broke up, like a flight of 
buds at the first ciack of a shotgun 
Theie was a babble of questions over 
the radio \\ hether to chance landing 
despite the witcked plane now block¬ 
ing the runwav, oi hit the drink, oi 
make a last desperate effort to find 
a collier — the choices weic ill bid 
Suddenlv a new voice cut in on the 
pilots wavelength 

Navv plines Navy planes This 
IS Tacloban iir stiip beneath you 
Can vou heai me^ Come in please ’ 
‘\es, ves Go on Over 
‘ Continue ending field Identify 
vouiselves as vou pass over ” 

The deliberate v oice went on with 
technical landing instructions, warn¬ 
ing of the soil smd, living out the 
be^t course \ C2 wrecker dragged 
the damaged pi me from the runway 
The pattern quickly re formed and 
the hrst plane was called m Before 
this new arrival had cleared the run 
w IV, the next w as hitting the giound 
Others followed in swift succession, 
the v'oice ov er the radio guiding them 
in 

The voice belonged to a young An 
Forces ollicei, 11 Edward \\ on id, of 
Savville, Long Island, whose pres¬ 
ence on the field at that time — m a 
radio ]ecp — was sheer good luck 
Worrad was attached to the Fightci 
Control I ater, when Army fighter 
planes were operating at laclobin. 
It would be hi«> job to help direct by 
1 idio their interception of the enemy 
On this morning he was just hinging 
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around to see how the field was get¬ 
ting on Lt Russell Forrester of the 
Navy, from Austin, Texas, also just 
happened to be theie with a radio 
jeep 

A radio Inison officer who was 
waiting for the field communications 
to be set up, Foirestci had been biting 
his fingernails fo” three diys and 
cursing his luck at being marooned 
ashore when things were hajDpenmg 
on the w atei He h id come ov er from 
the landing area just to take a wistlul 
look at the tr iiispoi t fleet dotting San 
Pedro bav ind mivhe to see a Jap 
plane or two get dunked by ack ack 
hre 

Now Worrad and Forrester put 
tlieii jeeps md then he ids together 
Between them they converted whit 
might hive lieen a disister into a 
m ijoi fietor in the iiliinnte rout of 
the Jap fleet Worrad on his ridio, 
took the planes in the an loiicstei 
^ot the Ileet Control Ship on his 
A sergeant thev hid never seen be¬ 
fore lan up— Sam llilperii Service 
Squadion, from Brooklvn He had 
been to \ii Operilioris Schoo’ ind 
knew the ropes They took him into 
the hrn Haljxin checked the planes 
as W orrad guided them m 

In all, several score plants came 
down Some crashed, some burned, 
some lianged into wrecks already on 
the field But most of them got down 
safelv Only eight were completely 
wrecked Not a pilot was killed, and 
only one was injured at all badly 

Meanwhile an impiompt 1 organ¬ 
ization had sprung uo, no one knew 
just how AVhen a plane turned over, 
men rushed to lift the tail and get the 
pilot out When a plane caught fire 
they dashed in to put out the flames 
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But the planes did not come to 
stay As fast as a quickly improvised 
service squadron could gas them up 
and hang bombs on them they took 
off There were no bombs ashore 
when the planes came in, but within 
two hours an I ST brought in a load 
Halpern lost all count of take-offs and 
landings as the planes made trip after 
trip to continue pounding the Jap 
fleet These were Navy planes, serv¬ 
iced off the cuff by Army units utteily 
unfamiliar with them, put into the 
air by an Army officer then directed 
bv Navy lighter Control thiough 
Lieu ten int Fori ester 

By now the Japs’ fleet was heading 
hick thiough the Sibuyan Sea \nd it 
w IS these planes fiom Tacloban that 
kept on their tail and guided other 
striking forces to them \ battleship 
and i Cl uisei w ere repoi ted m sinking 
condition, and others were damaged 
— the woik solely of the planes from 
1 acloljiii 

In their h iste to be in at the kill, 
pi Hies took off upw ind or downwind, 
dep nding on which end of the field 
h ip[>ened to have a wreck on it at the 
time Once a torpedo bonibei landed 
from one direction just as a fighter 
zoomed over it in a take-off fiom the 
opposite end of the fit Id 

Gas and oil trucks and ambulances 
kept up a steady grind, the drivers 
Icrpmg out to hit the dut when Jap 
rf*ti afers and bombers c ime ov ei Dui - 
1 ng the d ly ther e w ei e a dozen enemy 
r lids Once three Jap fighters came 
in so low th It Halpern gave them the 
gr een light from his improv ised tower, 
thinking thtv were ours 

lor a bieithless half hour ju^st be 
fore notrn, all planes w ere flagged off 
and an echelon of tractors — eight 


graders and four rollers — stalked 
slowly down the field, flattening out 
the furrows plowed up by crashing 
planes Then they wheeled off with 
parade ground precision, and the 
planes whizzed again 

Through it all, Forrester and Wor- 
rad never left their jeeps As the day 
wore on, a lot of Army rank wanted 
to take over Forrester radioed the 
Admiral’s aide about it, and asked 
for orders By now his jeep had been 
officially christened “Base Forrester” 
and there wasn’t a plane or ship 
within 50 miles that had not picked 
up some of the “hot” messiges be¬ 
tween “Base loirestei” and Hei 
cules,” the Contiol Ship stition 
A little later Hercules give the 
Admii il s reply 

‘C iHing Bast Foncstei Ihis is 
Heicules \ ou are in control Repeat, 

you--are-in-eontiol That 

is all ” 

‘ Sonv, sii,” \Voiiad, the voung 
Army lieutenant, told an indignant 
colonel “I’m just woiking lor the 
Navv Ihey’re Nav / planes sir 
The firm of ^\o^tad, Ion ester &, 
Hilpern kept shop until midnight, 
opened up again at daybreak and 
St i\ed in business until 4 50 the next 
afternoon Then the First leim took 
ovei at lacloban, with standard aii- 
diome staff and equipment, and Base 
Fori ester folded up forevei And this 
was the last message that eime over 
the loudspeaker 

“Calling Base lorrester This is 
Hercules speaking Lieutenant 1 01 
rester, the Admiral sends his com 
mendition You and those with vou 
have undoubtedlv sivcd mmy lives 
md many planes That is all ” 

It w is enough 
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Qct the Children Out of 

Condensed from 
W omin’s Home Companion 
T era Connolly 





P’-rp^nE city ]ail was a small buck 
I building, covered with ivy 
lather attractive from the out¬ 
side But as the federal inspector and 
I stepped inside, a nauseating stench 
struck us 

A rheum\ eyed old turnkey stum¬ 
bled to his feet ‘ Whaddya want^’* 
M\ c d likt to sec y our juvenile sec¬ 
tion 

‘ Upstairs ” 

We entered a barred dark coiridor 
onto which four tiny pitch-black cells 
opened The pi ice reeked fiom a 
toilet which had overflowed into the 
corridor Standing in the overflow 
clinging to the bars and blinking at us 
in desperate nope were two bovs 
One, a cripple was charged with 
pc^tv theft and aw aiting com t action 
1 he other, a tall handsome boy, had 
been in jail for 31 days He couldn t 
pav a fine for a pettv offense 

n e beam of my flashlight revealed 
the bovs bunks On them were only 
bare mattresses indescribably filthv, 
cravshng with vermin The boys’ 
faces and necks were covered with 
bites 

“What kind of food do you get^” 
I asked 

“Mostly fried potatoes or boiled 
beans,” said the older boy 
He gf tured toward two plates of 


untouched food Cockroaches were 
swarming over them 

The women’s cell block, a flight 
farther up, was even smaller and 
more suffocating Mattiesses were 
cal ed with dirt and stained Girls 
whose only offense mav have been 
playing hooky share this hole with 
prostitutes and other hardened fe¬ 
male offenders, and the insane On 
one wall a lecent inm'^te a girl of 16, 
had scrawled over and over If 1 
don t get out of here 111 go nuts ’ 
Ihis countv, like hundreds of oth 
^ers all over the countrv, has no lu 
venile detention home whcic chil¬ 
dren awaiting court action mav be 
held In many states this is btrause 
of the VICIOUS fee system, under which 
a justice of the peace must ir\ c ises 
to make prohts and the sheriff must 
have prisoners in jail to male money 
feeding them So into the reeking 
county jail the children go, c vicious 
crime school 111 which lhc\ must stav 
for days, sometimes months — their 
fate postponed bv courts, welfare 
agencies and an indifferent public 
I have traveled hundreds of miles 
visiting jdils with an inspector of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons In \\ ash- 
mgton, D C, I studied the reports 
of other inspectors Almost every¬ 
where the story i!» the same 
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Some of the children are serious 
lawbreakers awaiting transfer to re¬ 
formatories But they too should be 
held in clean, cheerful places of de¬ 
tention Many are runaways, curfew 
violators, school tiuants Some are 
simply witnesses Others aie thrown 
in by their own shiftless parents as 
“difficult Still others, deserted by 
their parents, bewildeied and home¬ 
less, are forced to wait m jail for 
foster-home plactment 

Few Jills have separate quarters 
for childi en 1 1 emember Bill), blond, 
clean cut, blue eyed, who was sitting 
on the top bunk of a gloomv cell m 
a tier with men prisoneis He had 
pushed the giimc caked mattress off 
and wis desperitely swatting bugs as 
they crawled up the wall His un 
touched dinner of cabbage and 
slewed tomatoes m a tin dish stood 
on the flooi 

‘ He s been like that a whole dav, * 
the jailer said ‘ 4 in t et am l slept 
Came fiom a clean home ’ 

‘ Don’t his parents know’’ 1 asked 
“Suie, hib dad put him in He savs 
the kid forged a small cheek on him 
Wouldn t you think he d bail him 
out, keep him at home till court sits'* 
The kid needs a leforinatory term, 
sure But theie ain’t no cuie m this 
so lar as I can se e 

Ai d theie was Jim, a freckle-faced 
bo) in another city jail He had 
helped to steal an auto and was 
awaiting liansfcr to a refoimatoiy 
His cell-block mate was a prostitute 
with whom he was playing caids A 
rear dooi was open intej another cell 
block full of staling men prisoners, 
one of whom wis sentenced to 20 
years m the peiiitentiar) The boy 
was m peiil not only from the woman 
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but also from possible attacks by the 
men The jailer had turned all these 
prisoners loose m the corridors, locked 
the jail and gone out to work in his 
garden 

Reports from fedt ral jail inspectors 
all oyer the country tell of boys as 
young as eight locked in jails One 
boy of ten, found by an inspector, 
beseeched pitifully “Mister, please 
get me out of here I’ll be a good 
boy ” The child was a chronic school 
truant The jailor leferred to him is 
an “habitual criminal ” The inspcc- 
tois tell, too, of frightened little giils 
of ten or 12 locked in cells opposite 
hardened men from whose e\ cs, 
voices and gestures theie was no 
t sc IJJC 

I’ve seen young girls locked in on 
top floors of partly woodtn fiu- 
hi/ nd jails that had no night jiilei, 
no matron, and onlv intei mittt nt 
dav service One such giil, ij hid 
betn entire 1\ alone foi moie thm i 
month in the siknt choking dimness 
ol her cell When wc entered she 
spr ing up and burst into tears ‘ Don t 
go, talk to me she begged 

A girl prisoner in the West was 
mentally unbalanced and proved ol>- 
streperous The sheriff, not realizing 
the girl s mental condition, disci 
phned her Hti arms were ciossed 
and stiappcd, her clothes were taken 
liom her and she was left in hei cell 
nude, exposed to the view ol mile 
employes 

Why doesn’t the Federal Buicau 
of Piisoners do something to clean 
up these filthy, degrading jails^ 1 
put the question to Miss Nina Kin- 
sclla, executive assistant to the direc 
tor of the Bureau and supeivisoi of 
jail inspection 
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“The buitau doesn’t because it pass a state law to send them to the 
hdsn t the authority,” she replied big city jails, which are cleaner and 
‘ Only the people of each state can do better able to hold them 
that All wc can do is inspect the ‘Fourth, set up effective machin- 
jiils rtgularh to deteimine which aie erv for fostei-home placement of the 
lit to be used temporarily for fedci al homeless And m the meantime make 
piisoners ’ suit that children now in jail are not 

In the \ear ending last May 31, btmg held unnectssaiily or treated 
Miss Kinsella said, the Bureau in- mhutnanelv 

spteted more than 3000 citv and Every state should frame a bill 
county jails and workhouses Of these like that passed lecently in Virginia 
It appiovcd onlv 448, listed a few centering authority for all jails in 
otheis for rcstiieted use, and flatly one state official Ihis will pm do\Vn 
conde nned the rest as unfit the job to one man on whom the 

‘ What IS the answer to the chil- taxpayei can put his finger at anv 
dien in jail pioblem-* ’ I asked James moment If things go wrong he won t 
\ Bennett Director of the L S be able to pass the buck ’ 

Bureau of Prisons Aftci every wai there is a wav 2 of 

‘ First, he slid, “the total police lawbreaking, especially among boys 
must be tiained to take child dehn and girls Ihcre was one after the 
quents diiectlv home whenever pos last war and it c lught us unprepared 
sible \ow IS the lime lor the Amtntan 

Second, foi those who cannot people to vv ike up, tackle this jail 
saltIv be taken home and for homeless problem, get it into their postwar 
children provide a juvenile dtten jiiogram Womens 01 ginizations 
tion home, operated on a budget and could 1 lunch a crusade County pol- 
not on a fee svstern iticians are afiaid of them We can t 

‘Fhird, for tougher older bovs dodge it much longer Jail conditions 
aw uting transfer to a rcloimatory, are horrible all across the eotntry 
pie vide special regional quarters in \ftcr the vvai, things will be even 
cooperation with othei counties, or woisc uiless we act now 

Just What They Needed 

W HFN a girl applies for admis ion to Vassal, a questionnaire is sent 
to her parents A father in a Boston subuib, filling out one of th-se 
blanks, came to the question, Is she a leader'”* He hesitated, then wrote, 

‘ 1 am not sure about this but I know she is an excellent follower ” 

A f.w days 1 iter he received this letter from the president of the college 
“As our freshman group next Fall is to contain several hundred leaders, 
we congratulate ourselves that voiir daughter w ill also be a member of the 
cL a VVe shall thus be assured of one good followei ” 

Th Journal (f\ iucatton 
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labor situation in this coun- 
I try his drifted to the danger 
-JA- point Strikes an increasing 
1 abor disputes ait piling up faster 
than they can be settled \\ oikers are 
lestnllul Lmployeis aie angry The 
public IS. puzzled md alaiiiied 

It will not do to call names — to 
denounce woikcis and unions as ‘un 
jiUiioUc, cmploveis is war profit 
teis,” and GoMinmeni people as 
bungling buit UK 1 Its ’ These gioups 
lit ispitiiotic IS im other group of 
ciU/tns Thc> loo hase sons and 
Ijiotheis clMiig on the fighting fionts, 
they too long foi the spe c diest pos 
sible Mttoi> ind foi a pcatcful and 
piosjieious Aintiici aftei the war 
\\h>, then, do wc ha\e this c\er 
growing turmoil bitterness and dis 
pute* 1 belies e it is becnise, thiec 
yeais after Peirl Haiboi, we still 
hive no definite policy toward lalxii 
dui ing the w ir, o^ pi in for labor aftei 

•f't-fiiiii-f-f-f-fi 

In the last aS years Di Leiserson has 
served as a mediator and arbitiator of labor 
disputes in many indiistiics In addition to 
Ijeini, chan min of the National Mediation 
Board, he has served as chairman of the 
Pcti oleum Labor Policy Board, membei of 
th( National Labor Relatuns Board and 
chairman of the National Railway I abor 
Pant 1 He is novs V isiting Professor of Leo 
nomics at Johns Hopkins Univeisity 


the w ir W e have met each crisis with 
an improvisation which, while patch¬ 
ing the immediate breach, has gen¬ 
erated new misundei standings 
Is it possible to have a definite 
laboi policy iii wartime^ Yes 

We had one m the last war Presi¬ 
dent "Wilson called a Wai I alioi 
Conference, made up of represeiti 
lives of lalioi and cmplovers, with e\ 
President Taft and liank Walsh is 
]oint impailjal chairmen This con 
ferenee, in severil weeks of hud 
woik, patient negotiation and pi 
triotic compromise, thr ishcd out ll e 
mam differences between labor ind 
employers It retommended the nt 
ition of a War Labor Bond to settle 
disputes It also - - and this is the iin 
portant thing - Ind down definite 
pnmiphs for the Board to follow 
Thus we oirtamed a specific }no- 
gram, rnutuallv agited upon bv 11- 
boi and industry, backed by Govern 
merit authority, and endorsed bv 
public opinion It worked, and cu 
ried us up through the Armistice, noi 
without strikes but with remarkably 
little opposition to the Board or its 
policies Real labor strife came only 
m 1919, after the Board was disc on 
tinned and nothing put in its jalice 
Let us see what happened as the 
present wai came upon us 
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Our Defense Pro^iam stirted in 
1940 \tms factories began to hum 
'Vt such times labor disputes always 
incicase, because the worker, in 
"1 eater demand, sees a chance for a 
1 use The long established U S 
Conciliation SeiMce of the Depait 
ment of I abor could not keep up w ith 
the grow mg flow of disputes 

Ihen Sidney Hillimn oftheOfiicc 
of Piodiiction Mmagement, took i 
hand Hillman established an OP\I 
I ibor DiMMon to mediate labor dis 
putes L'nfoitunatelv, this duplicated 
md conflicted with the work of the 
L S Conciliation Service 
Next the President, without any 
geneial agreement on policy betwee n 
1 iboi and employers created the 
National Defense Mediation Boaid 
This Boird not only duplicated tlie 
work of the other two agencies fiui 
inide the fatal error of confusing 
mediation with arbitration 

I his diffeienee is fundimental 
\ Medi ition Board acts is a mutual 
friend ol the parties in dispute help¬ 
ing them to reach an agicement \ 
\ olunt iry Arbitration Board icts as a 
]udge, before whom the parties bring 
their dispute voluntaidy, agreeing to 
be bound bv his decision A eoinpul- 
sory Arbiti ation Bo ird is also a judge, 
but this time a judge before whom 
the p 11 ties have been di igged by the 
SCI uff of the neck, and whose decision 
is backed by foice 

If any board tries to be now a mu 
tual friend, now a judge-b>-agree¬ 
ment, and now a judge-by-force, it is 
going to get into trouble 

The National Defense Mediation 
Board started out to be a mediator 
But wl wH disputes could not be set¬ 
tled by agreement, the Board ap¬ 
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pealed to Mr Rooseselt to use his 
cmeigency powers In the Icdeial 
Shipbuilding case, for instance, Mr 
Roosevelt had the Navy take over 
the company A settlement by force 
In this way the Board drifted into 
compulsory arbitration First it lost 
the confidence of emjilo) ers 1 hen as 
its decisions seemed to follow no set 
policy. It lost the confidence of labor 
rinally, the Bond died, dcstioyed by 
its own confusion 

Now the mintworkeis struck and 
other disputes accumulated Peail 
Hai bor w as just around the cornei 
T he public and C ongrt ss w ere iroused 
o\ cr laboi unrest The House of Rtp- 
lesentatives passed the Smith Bill 
piosiding foi dristic legal controls of 
unions and labor rel itions The Sen¬ 
ate seemed about to go along with 
the House 

To head off this legislation, high 
Government officials induced Presi 
jkdent Roosevelt to call a War Lalxir 
Conference to arrange by voluntary 
agretment the elimination of strikes 
and lockouts, and the establishment 
of policies and machinery for peace¬ 
ful settlement of laboi contiov^ersus 
Meeting just aftei Peiil Haibor, 
this confeience had a great opp^ i 
turn tv \^hat happened^ It was in 
session for only two or thice day^ 
True, It agreed promptly thit there 
should be no strikes or lockouts in 
war industries, and that there should 
be “a Board” to settle labor disputes 
It did not consider the kind jf media 
tion machinery needed It evaded the 
two basic issues wages and the union 
shop, which have bedeviled the laboi 
situation ever since The great oppoi 
tunity was lost 

The (^inference failed because no 
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serious preparations were made to 
insure its success It was huinedlv 
called to head off hasty lcG;islation 
Consequently the new Wai 1 abor 
Board had no set polic>, it “decided 
each cise on its merits ’* This meant 
that woikeis and eiiiplovers could not 
know just what their lights weie, 
unless they took cases to the WIB 
Unions and craploveis instead of pa¬ 
tiently stttling their disputes by the 
old fashioned method of collectne 
bargaining, ran to the WIB with 
then ti oil hies And since you had to 
haye a dispute m order to get a de¬ 
cision, disjmtcs weic often drummed 
up iitificially With disputes piling 
up fdstei than they could be settled, 
e\Tspti iting delays ensued 

\ new confusion was introduced in 
Octobei 1042, with the passige of 
laws stabilizing w iges and pi ices and 
making the WLB lesponsible foi ad 
ministeimg wage coiitiols Thus to 
Its already sjilit peison ility of mutual 
fiieiid and judge, the WIB added the 
c hai K tei of cojd And this authoi lU 
was tangled up with that ol the Di- 
lectoi ol Economic Stabilization, 
who might or might not giant a wage 
raise appowed by the WIB 

As a Sv ige stabilizci,” the WIB 
might giant laises up to 15 percent, 
accoiding to the Little Steel formula 
But the workers I'one could not ap 
ply for this raise and eyen if the era 
ployti added his plea, the WTB 
might deny it 1 he best way to get a 
raise, organized w 01 kers soon leai ned, 
was to make a lumpus, perhaps even 
pull a wildcat ’ strike under the 
principle ol “the squeaking wheel 
gets the grease ” And some of them 
have learned that if they make 
enough of a rumpus they can get even 
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moie than 15 percent, hidden under 
such euphemisms as travel time 01 
reduced meal periods 

The WLB did not intend any such 
policy It just drifted into it But the 
result was a positive invitation to 
labor unicst Also, it was unjust to 
white collar vsorkers, to unorganized 
workers, and to all the quieter type 
of men who in wartime work hard 
and keep then mouths shut 

Xhe railroads of the L nited States 
have their own sv‘»tcm for settling 
lalaor disputes, as set up in the Rail¬ 
way I a 1)01 \ct This provides defi 
nite procedures for a step bv step 
process of collective l)argimmg, con 
dilation mediation and ulntration 
It has woiktd well for ininv veais 

In 19^., the laihoad workers not¬ 
ing that other unions wcie getting 
])av raises to remove gross inequities 
asked lor a raise This dt mand passed 
through the regular radio id channels 
of negotiation, resulting m a recoin 
raendation for a raise ol i ight cents in 
hour Then the Director ol Fcoiiomu 
Stabilization inteivened and vetoed 
the laise Ihe railwav woikds, sur¬ 
prised and aggrieved patiently tried 
loi si\ months to get their case ad 
justed peacefully Then thev gave up 
and prepared to strike The President 
had the Ai my take ov er the 1 ailroads 
The wage question was reopened and 
new issues weie injected in the case 
The upshot was that the railroad 
workers were given raises of from 
nine to 11 cents an houi, and this was 
approved by the Duet tor as proper 
under the Stabdization Program, 
although he had vetoed the eight 
cents 

In this case lack ol a coherent labor 
policy almost produced a sei lous 
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transportation tie up, placed an un¬ 
necessary extia burden on the Army, 
le-enactcd earlier negotiations and 
ended up about where it had started 

Let me emphasize here that the 
men involved in this mess are not 
‘ bad ’ men Most of them are veiv 
good men The members of the \VI B 
are serv ing, often at a personal satri- 
Hce, in a pei plexmg, ungrateful job 
\i the same time American industry 
and workers, despite the laboi tangles 
have peiformed up to now a miracle 
of war production And most of the 
top labor leadcis have tried haid to 
live up to then no strike pledges 

It is the system which is impossible 
Most of our current strikes arc di 
lected not against the emplover but 
against confusions and delay in the 
Government machmerv lor st tiling 
disputes Somttimes thcsi strikes ire 
direetcd against the workers own 
leaders, lor failure to get action ’ 
from the Government agencies Polit¬ 
ical bargaining is too often re pi icing 
collective bargaining 

Clearly, haphazard, unprepired 
methods of meeting labor problems 
do not work \Vc must have another 
joint labor conference as soon as 
possible, to decide on a cooperative 
national labor policy both for the 
war and after it lo succeed, such a 
conference cannot be a hasty affair 
Representatives of labor and industry 
must come prepared to work hard 
and long, to negotiate patiently, to 
plan wisely, and to compromise 
whenever possible in the public in¬ 
terest Every issue settled at the con¬ 
ference will avoid a thousand dis¬ 
putes later on 

The conference might well agree 
on some such policies as these 


That woikers and employers, in 
anv labor dispute, hrst make a k 
seiious cflbit to lesolve then dif-^ 
lei cnccs by collective bai gaming • 
and mutual agicement within a 
hxed time limit 

That Government mediation 
machineiy, now scatteicd through 
mmy agencies, be centialized in 
the Departnn nt of I ibor, and 
that voluntaiy arbitration be rec- 
ogm/cd asasepu rti function to be 
cneoui igcd il maliation 1 uls 
111 It the admmistiation of Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization be midc en¬ 
tirely s( parate from that of sc tiling 
labor disputes so th it wor ker s will 
get whit they aie tntitled to under 
St ibilization without hiving to 
diimi up an aigumr nt 

A.bo\e all cleii cut policies 
must be liid down on tliose is¬ 
sues which most ficquently cause 
strikes, such as wages and the 
union shop 

Ihe aica ol dis igitcment at the 
conftience ma> well be suipiisingly 
small Ihe leadcis ol both liboi and 
industiv look foiwaid with dieacl to 
what may happen when the war 
ends If strikes then get out of control 
it will not merch cripple industry 
It will damage the labor movement 
Itself It will disgust oui returning 
soldieis and sailois It will do harm 
to every one of us 

Theie is thus a great power of 
public opinion which can be invoked 
to bring labor and management to 
agree on the fundamentals of a co¬ 
herent national policy If the Presi¬ 
dent of the United St ites will put this 
squarely up to such a Labor Confer¬ 
ence of 1945,1 believe it can perform 
an historic service for our country 
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M anv 1 motorist has drnen 
through h ranklin Square s 
business section, and ncvci 
noticed It It’s only a place along a 
highw IV on Long Island, 20 miles 
east of the ccntei of New York City, a 
few trifiic lights, 30 stoies, a dozen 
truck farms Not much material there 
for postwar planning, apparently 
But I ranklin Squ ire has a bank, 
and the bank has an c\ccuti\c vice- 
president, 38-ytar-old Arthur T 
Roth Ihiough his efforts Franklin 
Squaie is widely known and closeh 
w itched in b inking circles Savs the 
eastein rcpicscntitive of a bink sti 
tionei y firm who c ills on hundreds ol 
banks Lvervw^heic I go, the fiist 
question binkcis ask me is, ‘Whats 
1 lanklin Squ ire up to now ” 

Most recent of the bank’s actions 
was a community face-lifting project 
Roth obtained a photographic pan¬ 
orama ol the somewhat dismal stoies 
alonff the mam street I hen he had an 
architect sketch the street with e\ery 
stoie fiont done o\cr in a uniform 
eail> American motif Calling the 
businessmen together, he showed them 
the picture of today, pointing out a 
lack of piint here, a torn awning 
there, narrow shop windows, cramped 
doors Su Idenly he flashed the pan- 
01 a ma pi tomorrow, each store mod¬ 
ernized and m harmony — white. 


trim neat, with its name lettered on 
the Iront 

“1 o make our tow n look like this ’ 
Roth told the merchants, “will cost 
$300 for each 15 feet of frontage The 
bank will lend the money on a five- 
year basis Who will sign up^” 

Everybody signed up So far, so 
good But Roth sees things thioiigh 
A committee went to the big manu- 
factuurs \ glass company agreed to 
handle the job as a unit, at low rates 
Companies making building mite- 
nals ind stort hxtures sent experts to 
a series ol discussions 

“And there s no use sewing a clean 
collar on a dir tv shirt slid banle’- 
Roth, pointing out that a handsome 
front deserves a h indsorne interior 

lhat was last summer The effort 
was aimed at postw ir davs, and as 
such won the approval ol the Com¬ 
mittee foi Economic Development 
But one shopkeeper had a fire, and r e- 
built on the new lines Another 
couldn’t wait, and decked out his 
store accordinglv Both agree that 
the change has been good for busi¬ 
ness 

This IS only one of a score of re¬ 
freshing deeds of the bank The Pur¬ 
chase Club, for example — “\oiir 
personal postwar plan,’ the bank calls 
It — actually displays ih** things peo¬ 
ple ini‘*‘ht want to buv aftei the war 
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Acting Chic t ol Blockade Div ision 
Fortign Economic Administration 

F or the past four veirs Getimny 
has been sti angled bv a piper 
blockade It was the fiist block¬ 
ade in histor> carried out virtually 
without ships — and it was one of the 
most effective 

This unseen blockade not only cut 
off German supplies ol food and oil 
and metals fiom overseas, it also 
reached in\ide Fortress Europe and 
rigidly limited the amount of wir 
materials the Nazis have been nble 
to get from nt uiial countries Finally, 
^our economic warfare specialists have 
piTotured for the United Nations a 
small but critically important ton¬ 
nage of vitally needed goods Some 
Items have been smuggled through 
the German lines Others have been 
shipped to us openly, through cnemv 
poits, w^th oflicial German permits 
— part of a fantistic trade across 
enemy borders 

When the war broke out. Great 
Britain immediately threw into gear 
an old fashioned blockade, like that 
used against Napoleon and the Kai¬ 
ser After Norway and Prance had 
been overrun, however, that kind of 
blockade would no longer work The 
British Navy could not patrol 7000 
miles of coast nne, from Hammerfest 
to Bciri*' It was still possible, how¬ 


ever, to keep most of Germ mv s ship¬ 
ping off the seas The itallv seiious 
gap in the blockade was the Euiopean 
neutrals — Sweden, Sw 1 tzeiland, 
Spam, Poitugil and luikcv How 
could they be prevented fiom carrv 
mg on umcstrictcd trade with the out 
side world, and pissing on to Ger¬ 
many all the goods most needed by 
the Nazi w ii machine* 

Britiin turned to weapons leli- 
tivclv new to wiif ue the W ii 1 rade 
Agreements, the ships w rnant the 
naviceit and the black list „ 

The W ir I ride Agree rue nts weic 
infornnl ticaties negotnted bv Eng¬ 
land s Ministry of Economic \\ arfarc 
iWith neutral countries The tv{)ical 
agreement provided that the neutril 
would not import mv more than it 
needed of a long list of commodities, 
and that none of these items v\ould 
be re-exported to the enemy In n- 
tiiin, Englind promised to permit 
goods up to this ceiling to flow into 
the neutril country withoit inter¬ 
ruption 

Throughout the war- and espe¬ 
cially after the entr nice of the United 
States — these agreements hav e been 
continuously revised and tightened 
As the Allies’ military posit on grew 
stronger we steadily increased our de¬ 
mands Frequently neutrals were 
asked to limit or halt completely their 
exports of certain strategic items to 
Germany, even when these goods we^e 
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ptoduced entirely within their own borders 
For example, Sweden agreed first to 
rcstnct and finally to cut off her ship¬ 
ments of stiategic types of ball bear¬ 
ings to the Luftwaffe’s aircraft plants 

The Germans, ot course, also knew 
how to use the weapons of cconoml^ 
waifarc If Sweden reduced ball-licar- 
iiig shipments too sharply, Gcrminy 
would threaten to cut off its vital sup¬ 
plies of coal 

The neutrals weie never quite 
crushed in the piessure of this eco¬ 
nomic struggle, because they held 
strong weapons of their own Ger¬ 
many might have idled right over 
Sweden, but such an assault would 
have tied up perhaps 30 divisions An 
even stronger lestr-iint was the para¬ 
doxical fict that Germany probably 
would have got less fiom a conquered 
than from a neutral Sweden, since 
the Swedes would have burned their 
factories or turned to sabotage 

Lv en Switzerland — entirely sur¬ 
rounded by German-held tcrritoiy — 
managed to cany on trade with the 
outside w orld t or if her access to the 
seas through Genoa were cut off, she 
could blow up the great railway tun 
nels through the Alps The cxplosiv es 
were laid, the switches we»*e guarded 
by Swiss officers 24 hours a day 
Through those tunnels ran the life 
line between Gciraany and Italy 
They earned a million tons of coil a 
month, which Italian industry had 
to have to survive 

One curious result of this situation 
was that Switzerland was able to buy 
Italian silk and make it into a specisil 
kind of Dolting cloth badly needed m 
one of America’s chemical mdustries 
This cloth was then moved in sealed 
trams over Italian railways, under a 
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German permit, to Genoa, whence it 
was shipped by way of Lisbon to the 
United States Theie were a good 
many such deals 

Such bargaining would have been 
impossible if the United Nations had 
not had some means ior imposing a 
tight contiol on the sea traffic of the 
neutials, and punishing any violation 
of the trade agreements At this point 
the other weapons in the armory of 
economic warlaie were brought into 
action 

The shaii>est was the ship’s war¬ 
rant This IS simply a piece of paper, 
issued by United Nations authorities, 
which certifies that S S Neutral 
Trader is a well-behaved vessel car¬ 
rying only those cargos approved by 
Allied officiils Without such a war¬ 
rant, no neutral ship could get fuel 01 
supplies in any port under Allied con¬ 
trol Neither the ship nor its cargo 
could be insured, since practically all 
maritime insurance is dominated by 
London and New York Moreover, 
every time an imw an anted vessel 
hove within sight of an Allied war 
ship 01 patrol plane, it was liable to 
be stopped, shepherded into a con¬ 
trol port and searched These searches 
might take days — especially if the 
blockade authorities weie a little un¬ 
sympathetic— and often involved 
the unloading of every ton of cargo, 
the opening of hundieds of boxes and 
bales 1 his tedious process was likely 
to pi ove ruinously expensive Though 
theoretically possible, it was ex¬ 
tremely hazardous for a ship to tiy to 
fuel at a complacent neutral port and 
slip home through waters where Al¬ 
lied patrols dared not venture The 
Biitish economic intelligence service 
made a special point ot finding out 
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ibout such uncooperative ships and the noose driwn tiqht by a few 


setting Allied na\ les to \\ itch for 
them Before the end of iq40 virtually 
every neutral captain decided it was 
good business to get a ship’s warrant 
and submit his caigos and loutes to 
Allied approval 

A companion weapon wis the 
navicert, another piece of papei 
which certifies thit an individual 
shipment — whether 10,000 tons of 
wheat or a half ounce of platinum — 
has been appioved by a United Na¬ 
tions official It was gi tnted only if 
the shipment came within the quar¬ 
terly quota for that particular com¬ 
modity 

All these cU \ ices were stic ngthened 
by the black list Eveiy business linn 
01 mdiMOual in a neutral count!y 
w ho sold goods to the enemy or sei \ ed 
as cloak foi \.\is financial transac¬ 
tions was likcb to be black listed 
Such a film liecame an economic 
leper It could not deal with mv Al¬ 
lied firm, 01 move goods icross an 
Allied bound v, or use Allied trans¬ 
port 01 commumc itions If it had 
funds in a Ignited Nations bank oi 
busint ss ente 1 pi ise they were fi ozen 
Any pel son — even in i neutral 
(ountry — w ho dc alt with a black¬ 
listed firm might be put on the list 
himself Most discouraging of all, the 
black lists may not be torn up at the 
end of the war, neutral businessmen 
who have been flagrantly friendly to 
the Axis may find it difficult to deal 
with Allied countiies for years to 
come 

With these paper tools, the United 
Nations wove around Germany a 
blockac*<“ far tighter than anything 
achieved in World War I And in lieu 
of expensive squadrons of warships, 


hundred economists and statisticians 
in the London headquarters of the 
Ministry of Lconomic W'^arfare, and 
in the Washington ofliccs of three 
agencies — the Board of I conomic 
\Varfaie (liter incorporated into the 
1 oreign Economic Administration), 
the State Department and the Treas- 
uiv The nerve center of then opera¬ 
tion was the Anglo Amcric in Block¬ 
ade C ommittee, s tting m I oiidon 

Halting the smuggling of sm ill 
Items was one of the toughest jobs 
roitunately there were only a few 
such Items v iluable enough to make 
the risk of smuggli ng w orlh while 1 he 
most impoitmt were ind istiial dii- 
monds, essentul for )ewel beaimgs in 
>11 craft instruments and for gnnciing 
precision in Khmer v, and platinum, 
which serves is i < italvst m miking 
synthetic oil ind is irrephccablc ip 
cei t un chemical and clectr ical ecjuip- 
ment 

Hie cnenivb need for these pre¬ 
cious gcjods could be gurged bv the 
fant istic prices p ud to smu glcrs 
Industii al diamonds of i grade worth 
less than $i a carU on the Londem 
market were fetching prices of $jo 
to ii>6o a c 11 It in I angie r 1 he nor¬ 
mal eornmerciil price of pi Uiiiuin is 
about $1000 i kilogram but at one 
time 111 Lisbon the hi lek mirket 
price rose to $11,000 

To stop this smuggling, the eco¬ 
nomic warfare agencies tried to get 
hold of the entire supply of platinum, 
industrial diamonds, quartz civstals, 
and a few si mil 11 items at the source 
Agreements were negotiaud with the 
producing countries under which 
they pledged themselves to sell their 
entire output to the United N Uions 
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To make doubly sure, Amencdii pur¬ 
chasing agents often hunted up the 
ongmal producers and bought their 
output directly In the wild Choco 
region of Colombia, for example, 
TEA representatives established trad¬ 
ing posts on the banks of the little 
Stic a ms where platinum is washed 
out of the sands 

Ihc second step was to plant in¬ 
telligence operatives inude the smug¬ 
gling and black market rings This 
led to a few of those rare situations 
m which the intelligence industry — 
usually as dull and prosaic as double¬ 
entry bookke cping — ac tually be gan 
to resemble populai spy thrillers One 
i^incrlean agent loi instance became 
a kev figiiie in aii important smug¬ 
gling gang On the btsis of his re¬ 
ports the bloc 1 idc authorities picked 
up a shibbv libtilx) ird trunk which 
was being shipped by a I itin \mcii 
can dock worker to a rilitivt m 
Spam It lookc d innocc nt enough but 
the trunk w rs reinforced with whit 
appeared to Ire or dimrv black painted 
iron straps When the punt w s 
s( r iped off the e str aps tur ned out to 
be pure platinum —enough to run i 
Gciinan synthetic oil rehnciy for 
months 

In the early years of the wai, we 
eould 1 ot stop the flow fiom the neu 
ti ils inside Euiope entiiclv, because 
no neutral dared slam the dooi m 
Germany s face until Allred victoiv 
became certiin However, we could 
wage an economic ofltnsivt with our 
one super lor weapon — money We 
could buy up the chief str ategie com¬ 
modities re^mdless of prue 

Consequcntlv botli 1 nglard and 
America set up corporations to en¬ 
gage m pieclusivt buying m direct 
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competition with German agents 
They divided up the market and split 
the expense of their joint programs 
Most important was the battle for 
wolfram, the tungsten ore Tungsten 
IS an mclispensable allov for harden¬ 
ing cutting tools, armor plate and gun 
barrels More than 90 percent of the 
enemy’s supply had to come fiom 
Spam and Portugal So Americin 
and Biitish businessmen, selected for 
go-get-it aggressiveness rathei than 
the diplomatic graces, moved m and 
staiteci buying Mmost at once thev 
cut into the flow of wolfram to Ger¬ 
many — and th( y shov (d the Span 
ish and Portuguese economies into 
one of the gaudiest sprees since the 
davs ot Cort<7 Before ihf war the 
normal price of wolliam was under 
j|>2o:) a ton, and Spam produced 
about 250 tons a v'e 11 By 1943 Ger 
mm and Mlied buyers had bid the 
pi ice up to more th in $20,000 a ton, 
and production had skyrocketed to 
4)00 tons a year Incidentally one 
reason the Allied govciniiKnls con 
linued to sell oil to Spam was the 
necessity of getting Spanish currency 
to fin ince the preelusive-buy ing pro 
gr nil 

It cost us a lot of money, but the 
tost to the Germans, m piopoition to 
then icsouiets was even greater Bv 
the end of they were forced out 
of the open mnket completely be 
cause thev had used up all their sup 
ply of Spanish cutrenev, and we were 
able to cut our purchases sharply 

Similar pieclusive operations were 
undertaken in Tuikev, vyheie we 
went after copper and chrome and 
m Sweden, where we cut into the 
enemys supply of spcciili/ed steels 
and machinery 
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These campaigns were child s play, 
however, in comparison with another 
sort of purchasing program Before 
the war certain British aircraft fac¬ 
tories had been equipped with Swed¬ 
ish machine tools, for which replace¬ 
ment pai ts could be obtained only in 
Sweden Swedish ball bearings were 
also needed Most urgently of all, we 
needed ]ewel bearings from Switzer¬ 
land The cutting of these tin\ dia¬ 
monds had been a Swiss specialty for 
many veais Dozens of war pioducts 
— langmg from torpedoes to chio- 
nomctcis — could not be made with¬ 
out th( in 

Gt-ini'iny, of course, had no inten¬ 
tion ol letting such indisjDcnsabie 
Items out of Sweden and Svv it/t i land 
so the economic warfare igtncits 
built up a smuggling service \ lew 
British ships crammed to the h itches 
with pi iceless machmeiy m maced 
to slip out of Swedish poits on a 
stoimv night, aftei a Gestapo vvatei- 
front spv had been lured into a 
di iinken p'’rty Fast planes took off at 
night from Swedish airpoits for the 
hazaidous flight acioss German oc¬ 
cupied IS orw ay to Scotland Delivei- 
ics bv such means w ei e small and un¬ 
certain but they replaced enough 
worn and bombed-out machineiv to 
keep Lngland’s plane factoiies going 

Getting jewel bearings out of 
Switzeiland was a more difiicult 
problem, because the raw material — 
bort, or rough diimonds about the 
size of coarse sand — first had to be 
smuggled m By a variety of secret 
methods, the bort went into Switzer¬ 
land regulaily, in packets just large 
enough to cover pending Allied or¬ 


ders The disguised finished pioduct 
came out through France, Italy and 
Germany — sometimes can led as 
priority cai go on Get man air lines — 
on Its w IV to Allied w ar plants Ma¬ 
chinery loi boring the jewels also was 
smuggled out, along with a few skilled 
ciaftsnien, md m time an adequite 
jewel bear mg industrv was established 
on United Nations soil 

1 he eflt cts of the economic weap¬ 
ons are indiiect, long delayed, and 
fi equtntly disguise d Gei many stai ted 
the w 11 with big stock piles of im- 
poi ted 1 ivv materials, and dev eloped 
the use of substitutes to new ex¬ 
tremes \ ct m the end blockade born 
shoitdgcs inevitably occurred, and 
because of the Mlics cirefully mte- 
giatcd economic and military plan¬ 
ning they often have appealed at 
disastrous times The economic pres¬ 
sure which finally choked off the sup¬ 
ply of Swedish ball lieaimgs, for 
example vv is svnchioni/cd with the 
bombings of Geimanv’s own ball 
beaiing plants A shoitagc first of 
lubricants and latei of gasoline grad¬ 
ually hobbled the N i/i mecham/ed 
divisions, ind eventually the Luft¬ 
waffe Itself Blockade operations were 
dovetailed with airraids on the 
Ploesti lefineries and a score of s>n- 
thetic oil plants to hit the enemy’s 
economy with maximum impact at 
just the time of the No inandy inv i- 
sion 

In these and countless o'hei fields 
economic wailaie his served the Al¬ 
lied armed forces as a silent but effec¬ 
tive junior partner Its contiibution 
has been indispensable to the final 
victory 




"He Loved MeTruly’’ 

By 

Bernadme Bailey and Dotothy Walworth 



T [HE bride lodc with her liushand 
on the high front sc it ot the 
John g w igon She was ji years 
old, and, in 1819, that was middle- 
agcd, for most pioncci women died 
eaily It was a December day, cold 
for Kentucky, and they weie heided 
north towaid loiest eountiy “I icekon 
It 11 be fine weather,” she said, foi she 
w as the soi t to m ike the best of thi ngs 
'\esteida> loni had ai rived on 
hoiseback, all the way from his In¬ 
diana farm, at hei house in Elizabeth 
town He had come straight to tiie 
point “Miss Sally, I have no wife and 
you no husband I came a puipose to 
marry you I knowed you liom a giil 
and you knowed me from a boy I \ e 
no time to lose If you’re willin’, let it 
be done stiaight off ’ 

That moining they had been mai- 
ried at the Methodist paisonage The 
preacher wrote down that she, Saiah 
Bush Johnston, had been three >eais 
a widow and Tom s wife had ditd 
last winter The hoises and wagon 
Tom had boilowed waited outside 
The wagon was piled high with her 


Bi RNADiNE Bailey is the author of Abe 
Lincoln s Other Alother, ba&ed id part on hci 
interviews with old settlers in the county 
near lorn Lincoln’s Illinoi home where 
sht grew up Dorothy Wai worth, fie^ 
lanct writer wrote the memoiable article 
\ Woman to Warm Your Heart By, * 
in The Rcad«.i s Digest April, 44 


household goods, so that theie was 
scarcely room for her three childien 
Tom had two children of his own, 
he hadn’t told them he was bringing 
back a new mother Theie was a 
shadow in Saiah’s steady blue-giay 
eyes when she thought 'ibout that 
Maybe they d feel she didn t lx long 

A raft ferried the w aeon ic 1 oss the 
half-frozen Ohio Rivei The an 
sharjiened, the wheels sink to their 
hubs in snow After five diys th( v 
came to a log cabin m a small cleai 
mg on Little Pigeon Ri\ei It hid 
no windows, and the doot was only a 
detrskin covered opining A stick 
chimney plasteied with cliy 1 in up 
the outside 

Tom hallooed and a little boy lan 
out of the dooi He w is thin as a 
scaiterow, and woie a ragged shut 
and tattered deerskin pants But it 
was the look in his eyes that went to 
Sarah’s heart, although it was a look 
she couldn’t put a name to She got 
down fiom the wagon, opened hei 
arms like a couple of wings, and folded 
him close 

I reckon we’ll be good fiitnds,” 
she said “Howdy, Abe Lincoln ” 

She had never been m the wilder¬ 
ness before, she had known small 
town comfoit This was a one room 
cabin, with no real floor, only packed 
dirt The bedstead was a makeshift 
of boards laid on sticks against the 
wall, with a mattress of loose corn- 
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liusks The Ijcdcovers were skins and 
cast-ofF clothing Ten-yeai-old Abe 
and his i2-> ear-old sister had ihvays 
slept on piles of leaves up in the loft, 
to which they climbed by pegs fas¬ 
tened to the wall The furmtuie was 
some three-legged stools and a table 
a\cd smooth on top, bark side undei 
Dennis Hanks, an 18-year-old cousin 
of Tom’s first wife, Nanc\ Hanks, 
was living with the family and had 
been tiMng to cook with the help of a 
Dutch oven, one battered pot and a 
couple of iron spoons Althoush she 
must have expected a place fai btttei 
than this, all Sarah said was Tom, 
fetch me a load ol firewood I aim to 
heat some water ” 

This new stepmother wi h the losy 
fact and the bright curlv hiii vv isted 
no time \s soon as the vvatei steamed, 
she hi ought out of her own belongings 
a gourd full of homemade soap Then 
in front of the hot fire, sht scrubbed 
\l)C and his sister and combed their 
matud liaii with her own clean shell 
comb Wltn the wagon was un- 
p icktd little ^ije, who had not said 
a w ord ran his bony fingers ov 11 such 
wondeiful things as a walnut bureau, 
a clothes chest, a loom and leal 
chans \nd that night, when he went 
to Ixd in the loft, he did not find the 
leaves she had thrown them out 
doors He had a feather mattress and 
a feather pillow, and enough blankets 
so he was warm all night 

In a couple of weeks, a body 
wouldn’t have known the place 
Sarah had what folks called “fac- 
ultv”, she worked hard and she could 
make other people work, too Even 
Tom, ^ ho meant well but was likely 
to let things slide She ncvei said he 
must do thus and so, she was too wise 


and too gentle But somehow Tom 
found himself making a real door for 
the cabin and cutting a window, like 
she wanted He put down a floor, 
chinked up the cracks between the 
logs, whitewashed the inside walls 
Abe couldn’t get over how sightly it 
was And she wove \be shuts out of 
homespun cloth, coloring them with 
dye she steeped out of roots and bai ks 
She made him deerskin breeches that 
leally fitted, and moccasins, and a 
coonskm cap She had a mirror and 
she rubbed it bright and held it up 
so’s he could see himsell — it was the 
first time he had evei seen himself — 
and he siid, ‘ Land o’ Goshen, r that 

Som< times in the c arly mornings, 
when Sarah laid a new fire m the 
ashes, she got to thinking it was queer 
how things come aliout When Tom 
Lincoln had courted her, 14 years 
ago, she had turned him down for 
Daniel Johnston Tom hid been 12 
years mariied to Nancy Hanks, who 
died so sudden horn tlu ‘ milk suk ’ 
And now, aftci all these vears Tom 
and she were togcthci ag iin, with his 
children and hei children to feed and 
do for 

riie cabin was 18 feet square and 
there wtic eight people under its 
flimsy roof '’arah was raking what 
was left of two households, along with 
the orphan boy, Dennis Hanks Some¬ 
how she must make them into a fam¬ 
ily of folks who loved each other, she 
wanted them to feci like they had al¬ 
ways been together There was plenty 
of chance for trouble, what with 
the two sets of young uns who haa 
never laid eyes on each other till now, 
and all the stones Abe and his sister 
had heard folks tell about stepm ith- 
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CIS Those first weeks, Sarah felt 
might) anxious Especially about 
Abe, though he did what she said and 
never answered hei back Once she 
saw him looking at her real serious 
when she was putting some johnny- 
cake into the oven “All my life Tin 
goin’ to like johnnveake best,’* he 
said suddenly, and then scooted 
through the dooi You couldn’t figure 
Abe out As Dennis said, “Thete’s 
somethin’ pt culiarsome about Abe ” 

M ivbe, if It hadn’t been foi her, he 
wouldn’t hixe hvtd to be a man He 
had always grown so fast and never 
had enough to e it But now, whcnjie 
had eaten enough ]ohnnycike and 
meat and potitocs that were cooked 
through and not pist burned on top, 
he stopped looking so pinched and 
putty-coloi And he wasn’t so quiet 
an\ moie Now he had some flesh on 
his bones, he wasn I solemn Why, he 
was fuller of tun thm anvliody He 
learned to tell vains, like his father, 
but he tried them out on Sarah hrst, 
and she laughed in the light places 
She stood up loi him, too, when he’d 
laugh out loud, all of a sudden, at 
things nobody else could understand, 
and Tom thought he was being sassy 
“Abe s got a right to his Ovvn jokes,” 
Sarah said 

Sometimes Sarah thought, all to 
herself, that she loved Abe more than 
her own children But she didn’t 
really It wasjust that she knew, deep 
down in her heait where she told 
nobody but God, that Abe was some¬ 
body special, who didn’t belong to 
her but was hers to keep for a while 

When Abe was little, lora hadn’t 
minded his walking nine miles to the 
“blab school” where the scholars 
learned their letters by s lying them 


over and over out loud But now Abe 
was older and stronger, Tom didn’t 
see why he shouldn’t stay home and 
chop down trees and cradle wheat or 
hire out to the neighbors for husking 
corn at 30 cents a day Of course, he 
felt kind of proud when the neighbors 
came to have Abe write their letters 
with the pen he had made out of a 
buzzard’s quill and the brier-root 
ink But Abe was “reachin* too fui ” 
when he kept reading books instead of 
clearing swamps, Tom told Alx you 
didri t need to know so almighty 
much to get alon'^ 

If Sarah hadn t taken Abe’s part 
against his father Abe wouldn’t have 
got as much schooling as ht did, 
though goodness knows it \v i-^n’t 
much He learned, as the folks said, 
“by littles ” But through the )<.ars 
she ht Id out against Tom, no m liter 
il roin said she was plumb ci azv 
Abe would lathtr read than eat 
He’d read in the morning soon s it 
was light enough to ste, ht’d u id in 
the evening when the chons wtie 
done, he’d re id when he plowed 
while the horse w is resting at tht tiid 
of the row He wilked 17 miles to 
borrow books fiom Lawyer Pitchei 
at Rockpoit Aesop^s Fables Robinson 
Crusoe Pilgrim^s Progress Shakespeaie 
The Statutes of Indiana When his bor¬ 
rowed Weems’ life of Washington got 
rained on, he worked three full days 
to pay for it Once he gave a man 50 
cents for an old band and found 
Blackstone’s Commentaries at the bot¬ 
tom ot It, and you’d think he’d found 
a gold mine He began reading late 
at night by the faic, and when Tom 
complained, Saiah said, “Leave the 
boy be ” She always let him read until 
he quit of his own accord, and if he fell 
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askcp thtit on llit flooi she would 
£rtt a quilt and wiap it gently aiound 
him 

He did his ciphering on a boaid, 
and when the board got too black, 
he’d plane it off and start again If 
he itad something he liked a lot, 
he’d wiitc It down He was always 
writing, and was most ilwavs out of 
paper He d put chaicoal maiks on i 
board foi a sign of what he wanted 
to wiitt, and when he got papei 
ht d copy It all down And he d it ad 
It out loud to Sarah by the hit, aftei 
lom \nd the rest had gone to bed 
‘Did 1 mike it pliin^” he alwavs 
iskid hci It made hei leil pioud 
» ht n he asked hci about his willing, 
ind she answcied him is v^^ell as any- 
could who aidn t know how to 
It ad oi wiite 

Ihtv told each other things they 
told nobody el t Ht had diik sptils 
w hen nobody liut her could make him 
heir Spells when he thought it was 
no use to hope and to plan klic 
needed a lot oi encour igiiig 

In 18^0, lom decided to look for 
1 etter farm 1 ind in Illmoi , inrl the 
family moved to Coles Couiiu on 
Goose Nest Praii le 1 hcie Alx; helped 
his falhei build the two-room caliin 
where Sarah and 1 om wei e to spend 
the lest of their lives The place was 
hardly built when the day came that 
Sarah had foreseen, the day when 
Abe w ould leave home He w as a man 
grown, 22 years old, and he had a 
chance to clerk in Denton Oftut’s 
store over in New Salem Iheie was 
nothing more she could do for \be, 
foi the last t me she had braved out 
Tom o s Abe could learn foi the 
last time she had kept the cabin 
quiet so’s Abe could do his leading 


At first he came back often, and, 
later on, after he got to be a lawyei, 
he visited Goose Nest Prairie twice a 
year Every time Saiah saw him, it 
seemed like his mind was bigger 
Other folks’ minds got to a place and 
then stopped, but Abe’s kept on 
growing He told her about his law 
cases, and, as time went on, he told 
her about his going to the state legis¬ 
lature and his mairying Mary Todd 
Aftei lom died, in 1851, Abe saw to 
It that she didn t want for anything 

When she heaid Abe was going to 
Charleston foi his fourth debate with 
Stc ph< n A Dougl is, she went there, 
too, without saving a word to Abe 
It would be enough — it h d always 
been enough — just to watch him 
She w IS one of the crowd on the 
street IS the pai ide went by There 
wis a big float di iwn by a yoke of 
oxen caiiving th ec men splittirg 
rails, and a big sign, ‘ Honest Abe 
the Rail Splittei, the Ox Driver the 
Giant Killer ” \\ is that her Abe* 
And now here he came, iidmg m a 
shinv black carriage, and tipping his 
tall black hat right and left \Vas that 
her A.bc^ She tried to make herself 
small, but he saw her and made tlie 
carriage stop Then, right in front of 
evervbody, he got out of the carriage 
and came ovei and put his arms 
around her and kissed her Yes, that 
was her Abe 

She wasn’t the crying kind, but she 
cried w hen he w as elected President 
Alone, where nobody couid see her 
In the winter of 1861, before he went 
to Washington, he crossed the state 
to see her, coming by tram and cai^- 
riage in the mud and slush to say 
good bve He brought her a present 
a length of black alpaca for i cl re 
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it was really too beautiful to put the 
scissors into, after Abe went, she’d just 
take it out and feel of it once in awhile 
Abe looked tired, and hf* had a lot 
on his mind, but they had a fine talk 
Even when they were silent, they still 
said things to each other, and he still 
set store by what she thought When 
he kissed her good-bye, he said he’d 
see hei soon, but she knew somehow 
that she would not see him again 
Four yeais Hur, they came and 
told her he was dead The newspapers 
wrote the longest pieces about his 
real mother, and thit was like it 
should be, but some folks came and 
asked hei wh it soi t of boy Abe had 
been And she wanted to tell them, 
but It was hud lO hnd the words 
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“Abe was a good boy,” she said “He 
nevei gave me a cross word or look 
His mind and mine, what little I had, 
seemed to run together ” And then she 
added, “He loved me truly, I think ” 
Often, during the four years that 
remained to her, she would sit of an 
evening and think of Abe Bting a 
mother, she did not think about him 
as President, as the man about whom 
they sang, “We are coming. Father 
Abraham, three hundred thousand 
strong ” She remembered him as a 
little boy She was baking johnny- 
cake for him, she was weaving him a 
shirt, she was covering him with a 
blanket when he had fallen asleep 
over his books, trying, as long as she 
could, to keep him safe fiom the cold 


Sat ah Bush Lincoln was buried beside her husband in Shiloh Cemeteiy Her 
deaths on Dicemhet lo, idSq, passed unnoticed by the nation I or many years she 
wah not even mentioned by historians and biogtaphers Mot until igs^ were the 
gtaves oj Thtmas and Sat ah Bush Lincoln marked with a suitable stone More 
recently, that Goose J^est Prattle home site has been made into a state part , with a 
reproduction of the two-room cabin which Abraham Lincoln helped to build And 
only in the last few years have Ameruans come to know that, when Abraham 
Lincoln said, ‘ ill that 1 ami owe to my angel mother.^'* he was speaking of hts 
stepmother 


The Truth Will Out 

» It was one of those bhsteiing Alabama davs I had called on a student to 
read aloud a brief paragraph from an essay This he did, laboriousl> When he 
finished, I asked him to comment on the significance of the passage which he 
had just read His earnest reply brought even the sleepiest student to an hilari¬ 
ous awakening For he said, “1 am sorry, sir, but I wasn’t listening ” 

— Cootnbuted by John Newton Baket 

The late Senator William Alden Smith of Michigan used to tell about the 
introducuon he was accorded at a farmers’ picnic in his home state “Senator 
Smith will now talk for an hour,” the chairman said, “after which the band will 
call you together again ” —G Lynn Sumner We Have With Us Tonight (ILrper) 
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Returns to High School 

Condensed fiom The Satmday E\ciiing Post 
Kenneth H Merrill as told to Oren Arnold 


Tin* 1 DiTORS of the Post nnie Piihh 
cation of this article dues not fK>nstitute 
endorneinent by the Post of all the author s 
Lrituixins We feel however, that Mr 
Men ill IS entitled to a hearing and that 
the stall of mind his arlule manile>>ts la i 
matter of ^cneral coneern 

I \si SPRING in high school, I 
Itched a fellow student tie 
a sti mg across an aislt, so that 
when the teacher came along she 
tiipptd Months before, another kid 
ol 17 used that same trick on a Giia 
d lie inal jungle path with the stri ig 
tud to hind grenades The man who 
tripped was leading a Jap patrol 
agunst C irlson s Raiders,* and the 
Aintiican voungstcr saw yellow bod¬ 
ies blown upward in volcanic furv 
1 w is tint youngster on Guadal 
can il To get in the Mtimes, I had 
stretched rriv age I wanted adven- 
tiiie, and I sure found it I evperi- 
enced ilinost everything in the way 
of hghting Sent home because of 
combat fatigue, I can testify that 
coming back to high school was a 
terrific letdown It was a relief to 
graduate Then I married Elaine and 
we both worked so that I could have 

* See Colonel Carlson and His Gung 
Ho Raidei s The Reader s Digest, Decern 
lx 1 ’43 


monev to cntei the Aiizona State 
Teacher s College at Flagstaff 

Some tunes I am amazed at the 
civilian life around mt m which I 
am expected to rtsurnc mv part At 
recess m high school kids would 
swarm around for tabs of mv c.\peii- 
ences hut under ficultv orders I w i*! 
not allowtd to be too it ihstic I was 
not allow I d to d ite so nc of the girls 
because I Ind Irashed in tht brains of 
Tojo s g mgsteis with a rifle Initt, and 
also because of m\ disordtth con 
^duct at i picture show 

On the stieen tint night two Mi 
rines dving on a blooth beichheid 
were calling on Mmights God m 
their agonv Perh ips the pi ivers were 
overacting but when t\vo nun down 
front liughed something stood me 
up and 1 found mvself walking down 
there ‘ s not fuimv brother, ’ I 
said and I knocked them both out 
I am not proud ol that < pisode but 
It’s the wav I felt, and still feel, its 
part of the gulf between me and olhei 
civilians 

Maybe I wasn t readjusting prop 
erly, mayl^e I should have slipped 
back into the old niche of being a 
gentlemanly high school lad But I 
have some ne\\ ideas about what a 
gentleman is and alxiut what school 
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should be This process they c-ill cd- 
ucitioii IS not whit I want oi mfd, 
uid I represent hundreds ol thou 
sands oi youtlis who will soon be 
saeaminr* bick. to resume their stud¬ 
ies, fellows who arc hirdencd ad\cn- 
lurcrs before iheir tune \Vc ue far 
too in iny and, I hope, too v iluabh 
to ii^nore What is Aineiiea going to 
do with us^ 

Lr Coi F\ans I Carlson hid 
sent 25 oi us volunteers to iiivesti 
gite” Pistol Pete, a well concealed 
c innon which had been shelling 
Henderson I leld with dev istitine, ei- 
fect By careful scouting we le lined 
thit Pete s lin v\ i eive high up 
i mount uii c invon appioiehed 
thioueh i nuiow piss I lom diwn 
till ne IT dusk we inched toward it on 
our bellies then spiai g on the J rpi 
nes> We gunned inel slished in a 
nigntmnish oigv, vihipping the J ips 
m then own technicjue 

On iiiothei inissit>n we lived on 
nee ind silt pork ind d ingei ioi ,b 
di>s behind the Jip lines sliviiig 
the 111 b> the hunclieds seeing oui 
own wounded die suih 1 ng eveiv 
pin itioii while we eiepi thiough the 
biusii like iniinils 

Aftei I got b ick 111 school some 
study work issigiied me included 
this 

Meriilv swinging on Ijiier and wted 
Neai to the n< si oi his little d une, 
Over the mount 111 side 01 me id 

Robert of 1 incoln is it Him, his n une 
Beil) o link, bob > link 
Spink, sp ink, spiiik 

Further assignments included 
themes on. tojncs sue h as ‘ The eng 
lish Essayist I lile best,’ ind piim 
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little talks on cuirent events Much 
of the cuiiiculum was pointless and 
stuffy Iht whole atmosphere was 
oftt ri like th It of a kinder g 11 te n \ e I 
the sehool ranks among the best in 
the nation 

I was the first ex hghtei to re-enter 
high school m my home state of Aii 
zona, but I hav'^e since talked, in sev- 
cial st ites with ne irly 100 other it- 
luintd Mamies and saiiois ind GI 
Joes Ihey igiee m the opinions I 
expit ss here 

We believe that schools, especiillv 
high schools, have not advanced sul 
liCKiitlv, but are tridition bound 
We believe they are inefficient, 
w istiiig tunc md talent 

\ou siv tint voting people are 
capible ol It lining onlv i little e ith 
dav, and must hive i ioui veai piep 
ch( >l ptno(i We Miiin< Raidtis 
e low lied tint muth leirmng into 
lour iiiontl s, md loved it Soting 
petipL 1 t moie intelligent th in most 
teiehets ind puentv like to idmit, 
thev ut t ip ibk ol It unmg md oi 
slioiildt 1 mg I esponsil nhtv 

} due 1 lion is we exhghteis see 
It should scive two pm posts It 
should juepaie us to eiin i livin*, 
md piejiaie us tor God tear mg eiti- 
zcnship 

1 or some bovsand girls, the cl issics 
miv he right on the beiin But wh) 
loite a elissieal euirieulum on those 
ol us who ue not htted for it ind will 
not respond to it m high sehool 01 
college or anvwheie in life-* 

Many letuiiiing soldiers will want 
and need intensive couises in pracli- 
cil trades Arrangements lor these 
courses should be made now, Ixloie 
the boys stiit pouring home in big 
numbers Courses of six weeks to six 
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months dui \tion in such tiades as 
welding, Idimmg carpentering, ma¬ 
chine shop work, clerking m stores — 
even landscaping, barbeiing should 
be ofltred Then oui men can ht into 
peicetimc industiv quickly, leaving 
Longfellow and Shakespeare elective 
foi those who want them 

1 recommend more manual classes 
‘or those of us who lean tow aid the 
“physicil” side ol life, moic direct, 
piactical learning Why isn t itsensi- 
l)k for western high schools to offer 
shoit couises lor instance, in catUe 
lanchmg applied farming and other 
vocational subjects'* Returned sol¬ 
diers who learned supciioi wail iie in 
a lew months could also le irn ranch¬ 
ing in a shoi t season, md lew ol the in 
e in afford lour vears of college, or 
ean tolei ite it emotionillv after 
\ e irs of w ai 

Whv couldn t a high school offer 
store clerking and minagement in i 
store ol Its own where the students^ 
could ictuallv sell* Why eouldn t we 
op r ite a sm ill sc hool movie the ate r 
on a biisiTiess basis and a restaur int, 
drugstore, laundiv ind cleaning 
snop, bank even beauty parlor^ 

Aie these leeommendations too 
ambitious'* W^hen we Raideis talked 
about hie back home and how we 
hoped to improve it, we didn’t think 
so 

\ou adults cry out ibout juvenile 
delmquencv Why then, m the nime 
of common sense, iniy we not have 
icligious teaching and leadership m 
public schools’ Not sectarian, but on 


geneial morals and conduct In the 
Raiders, we had lellows with all kinds 
of religious faiths, and we swapped 
ideas But we all piayed to the same 
God Colonel Carlson would talk 
with us about religion and life as he 
saw it, and ask us to express oui 
views It did us more good than any 
thing Why can’t we have these dis¬ 
cussion pciiods m high school-* Whv 
IS God so unwelcome m oui school 
rooms’* 

It inav be th it I m beating mv 
gums too much about these things, 
but I h id seve r al close friends die m 
my aims and I mide promises to 
them about whit Id woik foi back 
home 1 1 e member mv pal Chaunce v 

We were fmallv eonimg out of the 
jungle on Guadilemal Chauncev 
and I were lear guards staying back 
with a machine gun to cover our 
withdraw il He and I had alrcadv 
talked things out knowing the sli n 
chance we had ol staving alive 

If vou get back, Mudhole ” he 
said don’t vou go home and be a 
PFC [thit means pool frightened 
civilian ] \ ou trv to be a ho 
citizen You be a le ider in ill the 
good things like the Colonel said’ 

‘ Ditto for vou, C h lunce,” I said 

I remember v hat Chauncty — 
who can nevci come back — mci all 
of us Raideis used to think and talk 
about All wc ask is that you home 
folk forgive us if wc sometimes seem 
too cocky, and that you help us 
realize at least some part of out 
ideals 



’here ts ncthing final about a mistake^ except its being taken as final 


— Phyllis Bottomo Strange Fruu (Houghton MifiSia) 



Public opinion— that means you and me—can 

help irameasurably in stepping up Congressional efficiency 


We Must Modernize Congress 

^ ★ tI^ ★ By Geoi ge E Outland ★ V ^ ★ 

Meinbet of the House of Representatives from California 


C RITIC.ISM of C ongress by the pco 
pie IS not ntw, but of late 
C ongress his begun to ci iticizc 
Itself Our n ition Icgislituie has be¬ 
come sharply aware ol the need of 
bunging Its rnachineiy up to dale 
More thin 50 lesolutions calling for 
retoiin were mtioduccd in the 78th 
Congi (ss, which ended in Decenibcr, 
and rcoiganization along modern 
lines w ill be one of the chief concei ns 
of tht new Congress The public 
thinks of Congress largely in terms ol 
whit hippens oir the floors of the 
SeniU and the Plouse Ihe reil 
work, howestr, is done m commit 
tecs, ind it is with the comimttte s)s 
tern thit changes must start 

Ir ink K.nox, lite Sceretary of the 
Nav>, was an extremely busy man 
\et wilt 11 Congress decided to imes- 
ligatc a Navy contract, Secretiry 
Knox was hiled up to Capitol Hill 
not once but tour different times to 
tell cxictly the same story to four 
difltrtnt Congussionil commitl ts* 
Jesse Joms is rtpoited to have ap 

Lonp a student of gov ernment problems, 
Ceorge F Outimd leccived his M 4 fiom 
Harvard and his Ph D in education in {,ov 
ernment fiom Yale After teaching seve al 
years at Yale and at Santa Barbara (Calif) 
State College he was* elected to Congi ess 
in 1942 ds i Demon at from the rrth Dis 
tiictol Caliluima he w is re elected in 1944 


pc lied 18 different times before 18 
different Congressional committees — 
to deliver the same two hour speech 

Today there are 47 standing com 
mittcts in the House and 35 in the 
Senate, moreover, theie are many 
temporary committees No wonder 
the New York Times refers to ‘ our 
hydra headed Congress ” Senator La 
Follctte told the Senate last vear that 
“h ndly a day has gone by during the 
piesent long and arduous session of 
the Congress when I have not had to 
dceide which one of several very im 
poi tant committees I would attend * 

1 he M iloney-Monioney resolution, 
id opted at the close of the lati st sts 
Sion ol C ongress, creak s a bipai tis m 
committee composed of six membeis 
iiom the Senate and six from the 
House to study the pi oblems of reor 
g iniz ition and make definite recom¬ 
mend itions at the end of 90 dav s 

1 here are sev eial possible solutions 
to the committee problem One that 
will appeal to the common sense of 
the American people calls for ten or i 
dozen loint or pirallcl committees of 
both Houses Much time now wasted 
could be sav ed and sueh an arrange¬ 
ment would enable the two chambers 
to woik together with gitatei under¬ 
standing 

However, reform will make little 
progress until the American people as 
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a whole demand greater efficiency of 
their C ongress Reducing the number 
ot committees would mean reducing 
the number of committee chairman¬ 
ships The prestige of a committee 
chairmanship is the climax in the 
career of a Congressman, there are 
few who will vote to reduce their own 
chances for such a piosition — and 
ft w chan men w ho will vote to abol 
ish the position already theirs Moic- 
ovei, each committee chin man is 
allowed extra clerical help shoit- 
handed as each Congiessmin is, to 
become a committee chan man is to 
obtain a more adequate stall 

This problem of staff is becoming 
inci easingly sei lous One of the keen¬ 
est students of Congress, Di Geoige 
B Gillowav, chan man of the C om- 
mittte on Congress of the American 
Politic il Science Association, con¬ 
tends that of the 8o standing commit¬ 
tees not more than six ha\e staffs^ 
sufficiently expeit to cope with and to 
evaluite the testimony of either ad- 
ministi itive olhcials or lobfiyists My 
own eommittee on B inking and Cur- 
lencv must pass on all legislation 
concerning the Office of Price Ad¬ 
ministration, the lecleral Deposit In¬ 
surance Corporation, the Icdeial 
Housing Administiation, the Federal 
Reserve System, the Commoditv 
C redit Corporition, the Home Own¬ 
ers Loan Corporation, and the many 
aspects of the Reconsti uction Fmance 
Corporation \et our committee has 
no attorneys, no special consultants, 
no expeit to whom we can turn for 
evaluation of testimony, preparation 
of material, or legal interpretation 
Co gressman Monroney of Okla¬ 
homa points out that each of 14'j 
federal departments and bureaus eni- 
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ploys more people than there are on 
the entire Congressional staff For 
example, the Office of Indian Affairs 
spends more than twice as much to 
supervise the nation s Indians as it 
costs to operate Congiess 

To meet requirements it would not 
be necessary for committees to create 
permanent staff additions There is 
now provided by the Libiary of Con¬ 
gress a little-known Legislative Ref¬ 
erence Service This is composed of 
experts who are able to render re¬ 
search assistance on questions of im¬ 
portance that arise before vinous 
committees Such a service could be 
greatly enlarged Ihus committees 
which fiom time to time needed 
greater staff help might turn to the 
Servict, drawing horn a pool of 
competent students of government 
piobhms m untamed undei impir- 
tial luspiecs 

Liktwise a Constituents Inquiry 
Service undei the 1 ibr iry ol Con¬ 
gress would miinedi itely remove from 
mdividinl Representitives and Sena¬ 
tors the burden ol hindlmg mdless 
trifling requests, md deminds which 
overv helm them in i mass of detail 
and prevent them from adequately 
pcnorming their inijor duties 

One Repiesent jtivc huined back 
to his office to find 9b letter s awaiting 
him, among which were the follow¬ 
ing requests 

A Chamber of Commerce wanted him to 
get busy “right now to lift gascline and 
tire latiomng ’ 

A determined >oung worn in demanded 
that he insuuct the \riny m transfer het 
boy friend from ^fiica to a seivice post 
she named bick home 

A (dubwoman wanted some infe^rma- 
tion on world production ” 
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A politician w-intcd a portrait of the 
Pitsidtnt personally autographed ‘ from 
Fi ink to Willit ” 

I he principal speaker at a political meet¬ 
ing wanted to know how long the war 
would last and how much it would cost 

‘ raxpa\tr” wanted him to put an end 
‘ to lend lease gifts to foreigners and other 
immoral people ’ 

\mrrican mother” urged him not to 
\f)te lor postwar cooperation * unless they 
do whit we Si> ” * 

If you ihmk this list is an exaggera¬ 
tion, I Insten to assure you that it is 
not My own collection ol stiange 
requests 'ilicidv hUs sesei'il loldcrs, 
uid IS growing duly 1 cgitimite re¬ 
quests anv Congiessinan is happy to 

II tempt to meet Ihose asking him 
to pie ISC stnel me a leiek fiom 
Cliesipeikc Biv to idd to my lock 
girden or dciiiinding tint he ‘ see 
thit sliced bn id is rcstoitd to the 
^iiKiicin people or I shill \ote for 
\oui opponent next time ’ iie time 
eonsuming, to put it mildly All le- 
ejuests ior inloim itioii oi iceom- 
modations, including rn inv tint me 
It isonabk, could well be le lei ltd to 
i Constituents Inquiry Strsiec 

Othei steps aie needed, howcvei 
to icdute the demands now unde 
upon 'i Congrcssmins tunc Placing 
ill post offices under Civil Service 
w ould sav e the w oi i y and ent i gy now 
Npent on noininiting postmasteis 
J ui thf r tune e ould be saved by the 
ti insfei of all Annapolis and West 
Point appointments to Civ j 1 Sti vice or 
to the Academies then selves The 

*Assoaited Pies*? at tide by Fiank I 
^\dlfI in I he U aihin^ton Post March 19, 
J ) 4 t 
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granting of self government to the 
District of Columbia would lemove a 
thorn from the side of many a hai- 
assed Congressman — and from the 
side of the city of Washington too’ 
Under existing procedure the first 
and third Tuesdays of each month are 
reserved by the Claims Committees 
m both House and Senate to hear 
piIV ate claims against the Govern¬ 
ment Persons who have been m- 
juied by an Army truck or have some 
other personal injuiy claim against 
the Government piesent their cases 
In the opinion of manv Congressmen 
the Claims Committees might well be 
abolished and an admimstiative 
agency to do its work se* up This 
would take awav, as Senator La 
Bollette points out, “the burdensome 
t isk of mvestig iting pettv cl urns and 
invoking the cumbeisoim pioceduie 
of passing piivMte bills through the 
House and Senate ’ 

Among the criticisms ol Congress 
heaid most ofun is th it tlicie is too 
little coopt iilion between oui na¬ 
tional kgisl 1 tint ind till \dministi 1- 
tion Sonitunits the bl unc is placed 
on the ‘ buit uieiats, sometimes on 
the New De il less olten on a willful 
Coiigiess itsdf Htrt igun Congiess 
is aware of a piobkm to be solved 
w ithin its ow n I inks ind the stii 1 mgs 
ol solution uc ille idy notice ililc 
Repiesent Hive Kef luvei of Icnnes 
see suggests imtnding the inks of the 
House to piov ide for a question period 
at which ht itis ol executive depart- 
mt nts and independent igcncics would 
be lequesUd to ippe ir md answei 
questions — somewhit like the quts 
lion hour m the House of C onimons 
One piaelical ex impk ol coop¬ 
eration between the legislative and 
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executive blanches has already dem- 
onstiatedits merit The House Com¬ 
mittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds supci vises the vast public 
housing and federal works program in 
war congested areas The hi st Tuesdav 
of each month theie appear before it 
John Blandford Ji , NH administra¬ 
tor General Fleming, FW A adminis¬ 
trator, and the kcv assistants on their 
respective staffs A mutual give-and- 
take follows Chan man Lanham asks 
questions about particular complaints 
or problems that have arisen, and he 
gets frank answers Such meetings 
have resulted in better understanding 
on the part of both Congiessmen and 
admmistratois potential fiiction has 
been averted and governmental efh- 
cicnc> has bttn increased The exam¬ 
ple set bv Fritz 1 anham and his com¬ 
mittee might well be followed by 
other commute es in both Houses 
There aic even plans afoot also by* 
which Congicss could impiove its 
public appeal ance Dr Gilloway 
suggests th moit frank recognition 
be given of the fact that the impor¬ 
tant woik of Congress is done in 
committees I herefore, let the bulk of 
the calendar be given over to commit¬ 
tee meetings, open to the public, and 
let Congress meet to vote only one 
night a week Business could be 
cleared with dignity and dicoium 
Similarly Congressional debate, in 
Dr Galloways opinion, could be 
tele coped into one or two evenings a 
week, with Congressional leaders dis 
cussing legislative issues before their 
own visible audience and the radio 
audience as well 


Neither the problems facing Con 
gress nor the solutions are limited to 
Congress, both are for the American 
people as a whole to face We shall 
never see our national legislative bodv 
modernized until the demand has 
reached the point where Repre 
sentatives and Senators can no longci 
affoid to Ignore it To this end there is 
much that we as individual citizens 
can do 

We can familiarize ourselves with 
the problems and proposed solutions 
There is more fresh mateiial available 
in books and publications Once vou 
have posted yourself, do not hesitate 
to let your Representative kno v that 
you are aware of needed changes, and 
that vou are concerned with h^ 
awarenes« to them It is easy to sit 
back and damn “bure meraev”, tht 
essential thing is to help bring about 
changes which will pit vent bun^u 
cratic domination in the fiist pi ice 

Our Congiess is not composed ol 
supermtn, armid with extraordiniiy 
powers of vision Noi is it composed 
of “political panhmdlcis aid trim 
mers ” It is made up of ordinary 
men who are smceiely interested ii. 
doing the job which vou sent lluir 
there to do Thev work hard at thai 
job \our encouragemeni and youi 
suggestions will help the m to remodti 
Congress and enable it to functior 
more elhciently 

1 otalitai lanism staits with the de¬ 
cline and neglect of the legislative 
body The sensitiveness of the people 
to their Congress is one of the surest 
guarantees against the failure oi 
democracy 
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Hildegarde Dolson 

A prFTT\ )oun«y journihsm stu¬ 
dent icctnlly asked Doiolhy 
Di\, de'in of columnists, for 
idvice on hoH to become a famous 
luwsp'ipcrwoman When Miss Div 
pointed out that it was usual to e^ct a 
]ob as a if poitei, woik like an undei 
pud beavei foi five oi 20 yeais and 
then hope foi the licst, hei visitor 
piotested, * But I d be willmq to 
wiite those simple little things you do 
m lom column ” 

1 hose simple httlc things ’ ippeai 
daiK in 215 ncwspapeis on three 
continents and art leid by approxi 
mauh 30,000,000 people Now m its 
49th veai hti column is the oldest 
lontmuous newspaper featuic m the 
United States And Miss Di\, who 
has ne vei missed a deadline, shows no 
sign of being wmr’ed 

Skeptics who never read the col 
unin think of Dorothy Dix as an 
areh sentimentalist who 1 idles out 
advice to the not quite bright Ac¬ 
tually her svndicated talks have 
touched on every emotional problem 
fit to punt, hei mail has included 
letteis fiom piomment businessmen, 
thousands of everyday husb inds and 
Wives, even a Supreme Com t judge 


Ministers send her copies of ser¬ 
mons biscd on her columns A pro¬ 
fessor of mental therapy at Johns 
Hopkins advised women tortured by 
douljts and ftars to read Dorothy Di\ 
dailv In It cognition of hei tonic 
qu ilities, the Medical Women’s Na¬ 
tional Association made her an hon- 
01 ai y member 

In dealing with hei vast public, 
Miss Di\ IS about as aichly senti¬ 
mental as a mustard plastei To bick 
Cling parent*! she has stated ‘ \our 
domestic spats aitn t a parloi game 
— they le a ciimc against voui chil- 
dien ” When a girl wrote, ‘ On my 
fii St date w ith him I had tw o cocktails, 
then wine with dmnei and brandy 
afttiward Did I do wiong'*” Miss 
Di\ answcied “Probablv ’ She ad¬ 
vised the wife of an unfaithful solditi 
to hold onto him until aftei the wai 
‘ In case he should lie killed you would 
be entitled to his msuiance money ” 

Ev en her most devout fans might be 
mtioductd to Mis Elizabeth Gilmer 
of Ntw Oilcans without the foggiest 
notion that they weie meeting Amer 
ica s most famous confidante She 
took the pen name of Doiothy Di\ 
at a time when it was consideied 
slierhtlv indecent for a ladv to sign her 
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right nime in punt and winsome al 
literations like Fanny Farthingale 
adorned e\eiv \Voman s Page 

Now in hei 70 s, Miss Dix com¬ 
plains with complete justice, that 
magd 7 ine and newspapei pictures 
make her look fat and stuffy Actu¬ 
ally, she looks like somebody s la\or 
ite grannv lour lect 11 inches sm ill, 
with blight blickberrv evcb, and a 
V oung, bre ithless w i\ ol talking 
When she laughs, which is often, she 
thiows back her held and cn]o\s 
heiself In conversation she has in 
eigei listening quilii\ Most of her 
fritnds and leldtives c ill hei Doiothv, 
w hile to the people w ho w 1 itc her some 
2000 letteis eieh week she is ‘ Deu 
\Iiss Di\ — This IS mv pioiiltm ” 

In a lecent mail thts( were a few 
of the problt ms Abiothei quanding 
with his sister o\ei in mhtntmcc 
wiotc We ha\e agiced to ibidc b\ 
\oui decision, whate\ei it is \ 14- 
\eai-old bov who idoli 7 < cl his father 
had found a love Icttci sent to his 
mother li\ '’nothei man should Ik 
talk It ovei with her 01 lun away fiom 
home^ widow of 42 ast^d if she 
should man a man of 34 (Ihe an¬ 
swer ‘Go ahead \ m in of 34 is old 
enough to kniw his own mind, md 
I d guess from \oui letter he s show 
mg superior judgment ) \ wife 

whose husband had been unfaithful 
lor \ears asktd if it would be belter 
lor the chiMie 1 s sake to stav with 
him or get a divorcf Often Miss Dix 
casts her vote for scpaialion She has 
blisted frequently against reiiing 
children in a home split by bi'terncss 
In letters fr >m women, the two big¬ 
gest f obit ms arc mother-in-l iw 
trouble and ‘ My husbmd never 
shows me any aflection ” Men com¬ 
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plain oftenest about nagging Teen¬ 
agers are usually concerned with 
dates One wrote ‘ Please send me 
your definition of a respect ible wom¬ 
an I must have it by next iteek~end ’ 

Lvt ry mail contains touchingly 
grateful letteis “\ou saved me from 
making a hoi 1 ible mess of my life, ot 
“I thought you d w mt to know how 
happily It all turned out, thanks to 
you ” Only rarely dots advice baek- 
fire, as in the case of the husbmd 
who said “You advised me to pi nst 
her cooking, but I can true indefi¬ 
nitely about canned soiqi ’ Or the 
woman who coinpl iint d I follow< cl 
your description ol a perfect lady \s 
a result, I sit home cveiv night 
Dorothv Dix w is bom Ehzibeth 
Meiiwt ther, m 1870 Ihe Meriwi til¬ 
ers hid a 1500 uie horse bn (ding 
firm on the Kentucky TcniKssc( 
boundary, but like rimst 1 indowniim 
southern fimilies dining the Recon¬ 
struction period they were desper¬ 
ate ly poor Sehoolmg w is casu d -- 
offered by genteel spmsteis whose 
only educitional qudific iirons we it 
tint their fithers hid been coloneh 
with Be lureg iid For tun itely a neigh 
boi with r libr iry started Elizabeth 
ofi on a diet of Die kc'ns. Fielding ind 
Thacker ly “Mide me distimt mushy 
writing, ’ the columnist says He i 
mothd tiught her ‘ to speak the 
truth, fear God, and re men ber tint 
gentlefolk don’t whine ” 

At 18 Elizabeth put up her hiir 
and manied George Gilme , a h md- 
sonie gallant-about-town Within a 
year he was afflicted by an incurable 
mental disease, dying long afterward 
in an asylum The shock of his illne 
and worry over how to support him 
cracked Elizabeth’s he ilth, and she 
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^^Lnt to a small resort on the Gulf 
Here she woiked on the theory 
When you re in 8:ieat trouble gel 
interested m something new,” and 
set about wilting short stories Iht 
fiist consisted mosdv of idjectives 
But the fifth had nouns and a plot 
When she showed it to hei next door 
neighbor, Mrs Eliza Nicholson, pub¬ 
lisher of the New Oileans Picayune, 
her cars Uncled to those exquisite 
woids, ‘ We 11 buy it ’ 

Excited b> the magnificent pay¬ 
ment ol three siKei dolliis she 
begged for a ]ob on the Picayune 
Stalling at fivi dollirs i week, Mrs 
(xilmer jumped eageily into collect¬ 
ing vital statistics Giadualh she got 
other issigiinunls and within thiee 
Vf ais she w is wilting a theatei uol 
umn and editing the Woman s Page 
In i8q6 the Picayune managing 
(ditoi, M ijor Nathaniel Bui b ink, de 
eidid it would be niee to have a 
signed column for women, and asked 
Mrs Gilmei to wiite it Sht chose 
the name Doiothy because it sounded 
sensible the Dix cime fioin an old 
servint nimid Dick whose wift al 
wavs idditssed him in the pluial 
1 he Doiothy Di\ 1 ilks fust appeared 
Vpiil 6, i8i)6 headed by in illustra¬ 
tion of a piim Gibson gul with high 
boned collar ind 19 inch waist, bear 
mg no Ttsembiansc to Miss Dix 
Hei eailicst columns blasted the 
well-bied theory that tears are i 
woman s chief weapon No such 
thing. Miss Dix announced «toutl\ 
men found tens merely damp and 
tiiesome ” W omen h id a*! much right 
IS men to piopose, she wrote, ‘ b^ 
cause ladies are even more iiitei- 
ested m marriage ’* She ui"ed wives 
to haye outside interests and warned 
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them against ‘expecting husbands to 
act like the heroes m absurd noyels ” 
\eais 1 itei when someone asked her 
whethei her readers had been shocked 
by this ultiamodern counsel she said, 
“You know, I think women were 
just waiting for adyice like that ” 

In 1900 Biuno Lessing of Hearst’s 
New York \merican, asked hei if she d 
do some cditoiials on love and mu- 
iiige Miss Dix, who nevei sneezed 
at a chance to augment hei ineonie 
hunicdlv filled the ordei \ week 
later the Ameiican wiicd hei an oHfi 
to come to New York She dee lined 
M ijoi Bui b ink \ IS ill, ind eleptndt cl 
on her But aflei the Majoi s death 
the next \ c 11, shew is ofl to New ^ 01 k 
In addition to hei thiee Tilks a 
week. He list h id exp nsive pi ms ‘c 1 
hei He tilked loi m houi on the 
fisein ition of true life muidei^ As he 
punted 1 picture ol oppoituniiies ioi 
a worn in Icituie wiitei in this fielc^ 
she fiirlv ]>anted with iniicipitioi 
lilt cilv eclitoi iNsigned her Ht 
covei 1 inuieler in New Jeiscv 1 
child killed by its stepmothei \iii' 
mg in feisey Citv, she hired ^ gig ind 
isked the timer to just go aiounrl 
foi awhile ’ In an hoiii s leisuielv 
tiot she le u ned pit ntv Ihediivei it 
turned out, was a jilted svv iin ol the 
muidertsc and was delighted to p o- 
vide the woman’s life histon He iKo 
dug up a dandy set ot the killti s 
fiinUy photographs Foi a beginner 
It wasn t bad — the imtiitan scoop el 
evciv othei New A 01k pipei In the 
next 15 vears sht bee i me the incjst 
famous of the sob sisters and Aiihi’r 
Biisbane called her the greatest 
liv mg woman 1 epoi ter ’ 

She has said tha*^ those vtais ol 
murder lepoitmg give hci a chinei 
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to stt human in tine turned inside 
out I Icained to keep my intuition 
paicd down to the quick so that I 
could almost read a ci iminal’s mind ” 

This talent came in handy during a 
sensational vice trial, when the most 
important witness, a member of the 
oldest profession, stubbornly refused 
to testify against her boss, head of the 
vice ring 1 he frantic district "attoi ney 
sent out an S O S for Dorothy Dik 
“D o \ou think you could mike her 
open up’” he asked Three houis 
later Miss Di\ had a confession that 
sent the mcc heads up the river 
“People tell me things because they 
know I’m interested and won’t be 
shocked,” she explained 

By 1905, subject mattei for the 
Doiothv Dix T ilks w is filling like 
manna m letters from reidtis Men 
began to write her almost is many 
lettcis as women Basicalh, re ideis’ 
piobleins weie the same the n is now 
niothf IS in law stingy husb incls, di ib- 
ncss m marriage, jeilousy 

As the public showed an meic ising 
tendency to lean on her, she felt a 
deeper responsibility and resented 
the goiy assignments that took up so 
much of her time In 1917, when the 
Wheeler Syndieate offered her a 
chance to do the Talks on a full time 
basis, with no corpses attached, she 
grabbe.d it and went back to New 
Orleans to do her w riting Since then 
her columns, curiently handled hy 
Bell Syndicate, have appeired six 
limes weekly 

Each morning she dictates columns 
and letters in her apartment over¬ 
looking New Orleans* Audubon Park 
Her close friend and chief assistant, 
Mrs Stanley Arthui, has been with 
hei for 18 years Routine inquiries — 


such as “How can 1 be popular’” — 
are answered by printed forms Only 
letters of general interest are used for 
the column Foi example, if theie aie 
30 “ My husband leaves me alone 
every night’* letters in a morning’s 
mail. Miss Dix firmly takes up the 
subject of eriing husbands Letters 
that discuss problems too intimate to 
appear m print get a peisonal reply 
The war has brought its own new 
set of questions When middle-aged 
women complain that “he is working 
in a war plant with lots of attiactive 
young girls,” Miss Dix answers 
“Relax Outside of a monisteiy he’s 
bound to see pretty giils wherever he 
goes’ Women who tike advan 
tage of service men m ike hei splut 
tcring mad To a soldier who had 
l^een tricked into an engagement, she 
issued this rousing command “Don t 
let this girl make you marry her just 
bet ause she’s maneuvered you onto <1 
‘hot spot Write to ntr plainly that 
you never proposed, and don’t worry 
any more about it ” A soldier ad- 
V iscd like that could sleep like i habv 
Until the wai Miss Dix traveled 
often, and her home is crowded with 
elaborately carved furniture, tapes 
trie:*, Oriental screens, and statuaiv 
Displaying a handsome bed reputedly 
dating back to lusty I ouis XIV, 
Miss Dix said happily to a visitor, 
“I’ll bet I’m the only lespeetable 
woman who ever slept in thi* bed ” 
On a recent drive with a friend. 
Miss Dix waved cheerily to a passing 
truckload of soldiers The soldiers all 
shouted back, “Hiya’” 

“Dorothy,” her companion chided 
htr, “do you know those boys’” 
“Well,” said America s most fa¬ 
mous confidante, “I ought to ” 




ItCouldntBcDonc 

-So the AAF Did It 

Condensed from Skyways 


Ihey 6 |)r(iah/ed m 
'oxcrroming the impo^nble 


4 tr Marshal Sir William Welsh 
kCB, DSC, R \r 


iiTLE by little, fiom September 
1939 oJij "vve of the Roval An 
Force have been finding out 
how to fight an an war Starting vir¬ 
tually from scratch, fiom those fiist 
unrealistic da\s of showering leaflets 
through the autumn skies to the le 
cent era of robot bombings, we hive 
hid to leirn bv tiiil and error But 
]ust ibout the time \ou think \ou 
know It all, dong comes a new idea 
[his happened to us when the Amei- 
icm -\ii Forces cime over to ]oin us 
Americin airmen have been gener¬ 
ous in saying that thev have Icnntd 
a lot about an fighting fiom the 
R 'kl I w ould liKe to tell you of sonic 
of the things th it we of the R \r hav e 
learned from them We take oiri h us 
off to \AT performance in this w n 
The A meric ms have shown a re- 
maikahle quality whieh, for lack of a 
precise word, I must call “overeom- 
ing the impossible ” It is a combina¬ 
tion of imaginati m and resource that 
has helped to save hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Allied hv es W e have come to 
feel a healthy respect for the A \1 at¬ 
titude toward that word “impossi¬ 
ble , ’ whic h attitude, y our fliers in 
form us, stems strictly fiom Missouri 
Take daylight bombing — the Gei- 
mans had tried it and failed, so 
briefly, had we “Very well, ’ the 
Americans told us, “you bomb b\ 


night We’ll bomb hy day That way 
we can get round the clock conti 
nuitv • 

Their plan was to go dircctlv after 
the industrial pinpoints lepresen^ing 
vital links in German war ladustrv 
In cooperation with economists and 
the RAF, the Americans made up a 
list of these vital links, 1 ankmg pi 1011 
ties by an ingenious system that in¬ 
volved the for want of a nail »he 
battle was lost” principle Foi e\mi- 
pl( they reasoned that German in 
dnsti V could not be profitably bombed 
so long as German air powei (desig¬ 
nated as objective No 1) was tncie 
to defend it German air power could 
not function without airfrai les 1 ow- 
cvei many engines thev had Flute- 
fore, if they could eliminate fighter 
airhdmc assembly lactones, tic de¬ 
fensive power of the I uftw "ifre must 
rapidly be ciippled and leave ^ 
whole of German industry e ptstd 
Similarly, instead of going after indi¬ 
vidual concentrations ol vehicles 
they calculated that by eliminating 
fuel d creeping paralysis would be im¬ 
posed upon the whole of the cne mv s 
fighting power Thciefort oil v\as 
posted as objective No 2 \nd so on 

As an intellectual flight this w is 
unassailable But as a practical work 
mg program we of the R\F viewed 
this American plan more with hope 
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thin conviction On both sides of the 
Atlantic, people filled with honest 
doubt were ea^cr to point out the im¬ 
possibilities How could day bombers 
hope to reach targets deep in Gci- 
many through successive belts of en¬ 
emy fighteis^ How could they, even 
if they reached the target and saw it 
thiough our misty European weather, 
hit it from 25,000 feet^ And how, with 
everv German fightei squidron sent 
to attack them, could they expect to 
run the gantlet home^ 

^et thev did Never once was an 
Amciican dav light mission turned 
back lioin its objective b\ cnemv ac¬ 
tion \mericin airmen did fight their 
v\ IV successlullv to the vital taigtts, 
thev did hit them, and the> did fight 
then w av bac k 

In tlic coarse of this bombing of¬ 
fensive, the AM oveicamt not onlv 
the obvious difhcultics which people 
hid been pointing out to them Liit 
counties others W hen the Luftwaffe 
pilots, leflecting the alaim of the 
Na/i High Command, ganged up 
against the outnumbeud horts ’ 
and sent American losses soaimg, the 
\M thought up answers lister than 
the (jermans could ruse question 
marks Thev installed new turrets 
and new gun sights, they worked out 
new md baflling defense foi matrons 
Thev turned the tables on Geiman 
1 ocke t carrv ing fightcis bv thinking 
up another “impossibihtv — the 
long range fighter plane, w hich has 
given Allied air power such an enor¬ 
mous advantage, and which, up to 
that time, had been legrctfully dis¬ 
missed as a ccnliadiition in terms 

It toe k time before these long-range 
jobs came streaming off the assembly 
lines While they were waiting for 
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them the Americans accomplished 
another “impossibility” — installing 
detachable belly fuel tanks on short- 
range fighters that gave their bombers 
fighter-cover at least halfway to and 
from their targets 

This business of bomber escort 
brought up still another tough prob¬ 
lem Theie had to be a way of as¬ 
sembling the complex aerial forma¬ 
tions 1 hey could not assemble under 
the clouds because, with our tradi 
tional Euiopean oveicast, there is 
seldom room to maneuver an ar¬ 
madas sometimes 200 miles long con 
verging from bases all over southern 
England The technical difficulties 
involved in climbing through clouds 
to rendezvous at 25,000 feet could 
onl) be exceeded pel haps, by going 
out in a London fog to find a street 
vou didn’t know fiom a map vou 
didn’t have Ihe Aineiicans say thi*- 
^sorne ciedit foi oveieommg this one 
goes to Bi It iin s i idar inventions, 
but in RA.F ciicles there is not much 
doubt where the lions shaic of the 
credit belongs 

\\ hen vou look today at the ibun 
dantlv equipped AW , that smoothh 
woiking machine which is helping to 
cviscerau Geimanv, don t lose sight 
of the price that w is p ud for it m the 

§ \iR MvRsn\i WiisH, 
one of the top men in the 
Royal \ii Foice was until 
rectntly Biitains an repic 
Sfntative on tht Combined 
Chiefs of Staff" la Washing 
ton Since 1914 ve ha flown 
ovei most of th- world and 
has served in the R\F 
Fighter Command on the Air Council and 
with General Eisenhower throughout the 
planning and execution of the North Afri 
can campaign 
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blood, sweat and teais of the pioneer 
handful of American bomber crews 
1 or i8 long, tough months these men 
were thwarted by lack of planes, lack 
of crews and lack of equipment They 
wanted at least looo heavy bombers 
for every operation, but their bomb 
PIS were perpetually diverted to other 
the'iteis The crews flew themselves 
to the breaking point At the end of 
one long offensive they weic so bone- 
tiied that they could hardly crawl 
into their bombers to face another 12 
hours of met ssant fighting five miles 
high But they did They outfought 
and outlasted the German fighter pi¬ 
lots Their quality through these 
months of discouragement was so 
compelling that it moved Marshal of 
the, Roval An loice. Lord Trench- 
aid, to sa> 

They have destroyed hundicds ol 
vital factories I hey have ptnetiated 
far into C enniny They have fought 
great battles, div after dav, all the 
w i> to their largtts, over their targets, 
and b ick from their targets, destrov 
ing many more enemy aiici ilt tliin 
they hav e lost themselves No one who 
has seen the an photographs can doubt 
that this d ly light bombing is having a 
most devistating effect on vital work 
shops 11 ere this Force doubled u hat 
t ould it not do ‘ 

Si\ months latei the whole woild 
found out what it could do In I eb- 
luiry 1044 the A AT staged and won 
a battle that will go down in histoiy 
The outlook was grim, the weathei at 
Its worst, the air war dropping daily 
behind schedule The invasion date, 
iircvocably committed, was rushing 
toward us German plane production 
was using Then came the electiify- 
ing event Without warning, there 


-so THE A DID I r ^5 

amved six days of good bombing 
weather in one week — a most un¬ 
usual sequence in winter — coupled 
with an unprecedented striking force 
of some 3000 heavy bombers, newly 
accumulated m England and Italy to 
prepare for D Day After all the 
months of discouragement, the AAF 
had the planes, the plans, the 
weather Here was Opportunity It 
didn t have to knock twice 

Geneial Spaatz sailed in with ev¬ 
erything he had, bombers, fighters, 
leserves The RAF Bomber Com¬ 
mand simultaneously used the fine 
spell to make ciushing atticks on 
German centers of production bv 
night And, as A'^irgil wrote in 30 
B C , ‘Germany heaid a clashing of 
arms all over the sky, the Alps trem¬ 
bled with uncommon eaithqinkes, 
never did lightnings fall in gieater 
quantities from a seiene sky or dire 
thunders blaze so often ” 

When the weathei broke, aftei six 
tremendous days, the back of the 
Gci man air powei h id been broken 
too Smashed all the wav fiom the 
Noith St a to Austiid wtie the cire- 
fullv dispersed assembl>^ complexes 
Blown to pieces m the an, on the 
ground, wheiever they could be 
found, wcie the best planes ol the 
Luftwaffe, many ol them baited out 
of their hiding places bv one huge 
American daylight attack over Bei 
lin Theic were Americans over Bei¬ 
lin that day with bitter memoiies of 
comiades shot down in the outnuin 
beied raids of 1943 They had a score 
to settle — and they settled it Ger 
man planes were shot out ol the skv 
at the rate of well over 100 a day, 
642 for the whole six d iv peiiod 
German air power was so com- 
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pletch broken that b> D Da>, four 
months It ter, \ast fleets of \llied 
ships were able to unload on the Nor¬ 
mandy beachheads with practically 
no air opposition But for this aeriTl 
prepaiation, in the words of General 
Eisenhower, “the invasion could not 
logicall> have been undertaken ” 
The resultant saving of Allied lives 
seems to me far the most important 
contribution of air power to this war 
It IS all \ci> well to sa>, “\ictoi> 
shall be ours, whatever the cost' ’ — 
but what about the tragic cost m 
dead, mutilated and missing men'* In 
World War 1 , the battles of the 
Somme and Passchcndaele alone 
tost us 1,000,000 men in a Ilw weeks 
and the onl\ visible result was the 
gam or loss of a few hundied vards 
of mud In this wai the total \llicd 


casualties m Western Europe from 
D Day to the fall of Aachen totaled 
less than 200,000 — sad enough, but 
far less than might have been ex¬ 
pected considering the enormous 
imount of death-dealing equipment 
invented since the last war I am con¬ 
vinced that the new factor which has 
kept down our casualties is air power 

The whole air war has been a tre¬ 
mendous job, a long job And it is not 
vet over I should hale to have to 
think of It without the contribution 
of the USA\r 

Together we have sweated out 
what Thorn IS Paine called “times 
that try men s souls ” And we m the 
R 4 r set 1 high value indeed on a 
partnciship that was born m ad- 
V Cl SI tv and which, thank God, is 
inaturiiig in victorv 


The Gold Bidge of Courage 


One of the stoi ics wh i h 
crop up most ficquciillv 
these d ivs in all sections of llu countrv is 
th it of the young man in civilian clothes 
w lio ollti s i wOman his seit on a crowded 
bus She rudelv refuses to take Iiis seat, 
saving ht ou^ht to be fighting with her 
sons in I ranee When you write thiin, 
madam, he 1 e^orts, ask them to look lor 
the arm I left over thert ’ This tile 
t\pifics the tuibarrassmen to which hun- 
dicds of our returning veterans are being 
subjected daily — and almost alwavs un 
necessarily 

For, upon receiving his final honorable 
discharge, evviy veteran is awarded the 
specia gold lapel button illusti atf d abov c 
This badge ol honor is recogniztd bv all 
too few of us One young veteran of 18 


months of mud and blood 111 the Europe m 
The iter continued to wear his uniform 
for two months ifur liis discharge even 
til )uch he knew it w is ilh ga' to do so ‘I 
don t want to be c iLt d t si icvcr just bt 
cause people don t know what a disehart,e 
button looks like he expl lined 

Since the bc>,iniiing of the w ir, over 
1,000,000 ofiieeis ind enlisted men have 
been honor ibly disch irged trom the 
Aimy alone — ind thousands moie are 
returning to civilim hie each month 
These men dcseivc iccognition for what 
they have dorn 11 is not easy for them to 
readjust thenisf Iv cs to eiv ih n lift We ca 1 
help them by recogmaing the Honorable 
Discharge Butto 1 when we see it Remem¬ 
ber — any man who wears it has oheied 
his life for his country 




Condcnst d from Hygeia 
Lois Mattox Miller 


\oung woman in tht hospital 
I bed listened intentlv, fascinated 
-is- b> the commonplace sounds 
that penetrated the heavy bandages 
swathing hei head The drip drip 
dnp of the lavatory faucet, a murmur 
of distant \oices, the clattering of 
the trollev car m the sticet — these 
sounds were more beguiling to her 
than music fiom another sphere For 
the first time in almost 15 vears she 
could hear Skillful ourgtiv had opened 
a tinv oval window in the bony cap 
sule of hei innu cai, icadmitting ill 
the magic of the woild of sound 
The daring, deliene fenestrition 
opciation alie idv has been pei formed 
m moic than 2000 cases some as long 
as seven vtais ago These patients 
have continued under the suivtil- 
1 nice of medical c\pt i ts who doubted 
that the cuic of deafness would last 
101 the tuck IS not onlv to cut the 
tinv window but also to pi event stub¬ 
born Natuie from closing it again 
I dst year a committee of the Ameri¬ 
can Vademv of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaiyngology conducted an c\ 
haustive investigation of the fenc f^ra- 
tion technique and its long range re¬ 
sults Di Marv in Jones reports “My 
belief si\ veais ago was that the le 
suits of the fenestration operation, 
while dramatic, were not permanent 
Recentlv I have seen pitients whose 
hearing before operation five years 
ago, was below the useful range, and 


ear 



4. miraculous operation holds prom 
ese of dtluerancc from Uie lonely 
world of deafness 


who now can hear low whispers” 

The human hearing apparatus is 
extremely complex and surrounded 
bv mvsterv Entering sound waves 
strike the eardrum — a tiny mem- 
bianc that separates the outer from 
the middle car Attached to the inside 
of the eardrum is one end of a chain 
of three tinv bones called (because 
of their shapes) the hammer the 
anvil and the stirrup Thev vibrate 
in sequence The footplate of the 
stirrup fits into a window m the 
bonv capsule which sepaiates the 
middle ear from the inner car 
Ihrough this window the vibrations 
of the still up are transmitted to the 
fluid of the inner cai There, im¬ 
pulses touch off a harplikc set of 
auditorv nerves and are transmitted 
fin illv to the hearing aica of the brain 

Things frequently go havwire some- 
where along the line, resulting in the 
tragedv of deafness In voung chil¬ 
dren, for instance, an excessive giowth 
of adenoids may block the Eustachian 
tube Removal of the adenoids usu¬ 
ally restores normal heating At the 
other end of the life span deafness 
may be caused by degeneration of 
the auditory neive For this theic is 
no cuia; 

Between these extremes lies the 
larger percentage of the 15,000,000 
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deal 01 paitiilh dtaf pusons in this 
country Then deafness is caused by a 
disease called otostleiosis It imoKes 
no pain, no middle ear infection, and 
produces no symptom more il «mim> 
than imgm^ 01 buzzing m the c iis 
and progicssiM difliculty m he 11 mg 
What happens is that a bon> giowtli 
slowly closes the tiny window iiound 
the stiriup until the footplate is held 
fast Thus no \ ibi i 
tions I each the fluid of 
the inner cai Flic 
auditory neixe inside 
mas 1C mam pcifcctlv 
healthy But sound 
never gets thiough to 
the ncise for transmis 
Sion to the biain 
tor the p 1st ctntui\ 
limous eai specialists 
ha\ c puzzle d o\ 11 this 
111 iddc rung situ ition 
In 1870 a (jfiman suigton Kcsstl 
m idc die iiist uiciiipt to loosen the 
still up fiom the closed window deaf 
ness \amshed 1 nnicchitcly but soon 
tht bonv window closed again Holm 
gre 1, a Sw c dish doc toi, sought to kc e p 
the window open bv insci ting a pi i tic 
pcg, but this set up 1 loic ign body le - 
It tion which Cl used new cell giowth 
and dosed the window c\en inoie 
tighth Surt’^tons m hdf i dozen 
coiintnes tiieel and discarded one 
tcchniciuc dftci anothci 

Souidille, a I lenchman, achieved a 
surgical miiaele bv delicate 1\ folding 
1 flap of skin, thin as a spiderweb, 
over the m w window to cairy vibia- 
tions from the c iidium to the inner 
e ir, the n operated it pe itedly to ktcp 
the window open until the regcnci- 
atmg process of the bone becomes 
gradually exhausted ” 
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Other surgions discovered that the 
bone gio vth usuilly started around 
microscopic splinters made while 
drilling the window Using micro 
scopes and delicate swabs, they lo¬ 
ci ted md removed every splmtti 
Lven then another factor deleated 
their efforts the slightest trice of 
blood encouraged the giowth of new 
tissue So these pioneers developed i 
vntualh bloodless op 
Cl ition But still the 
tinv window closed 
1 01 11 ])iactie il pur¬ 
poses the linestr iliori 
opr y Ition w is 1 1 irlure 
Ihen the nivsuiv of 
the ever closing win 
clow ch illenged the im 
igmitioii of r voung 
’Nrw \oiK< ii suigron 
i)i Julius Lrmpert 
Alter Ig \ t us of study 
inclelime ilwork lit w is iblc toicjioit 
tn the July iq^Sissur of the inhnt'ioj 
OtolajynL,olo^v « tcchnitiue th it 
sounded entuclv too good to be tiuc 
Where Souidille inel others had oper- 
ite d fr oin behind the t n, Ur Lemj) 11 
nude his appro leh directly into the 
luril e ivit\ Besides le iding directly 
to the iniddlt e ir, this me ihod m 
solved the tutting of much Itss tis- 
sut It not onb 1 educed the ''hanets 
of infection, but cursed < ss inflam 
in Ition, which was one of the chief 
causes of the tissue legrowth 

L i)on reaching the bony capsule 
whith contains the inner ear meeha- 
nism. Dr Lemixrt used a tiny dental 
burr to earve an oyal opening — 
slightly larger than a grain of rice — 
just aboye the old window Then he 
used a fine gold burr to smooth and 
polish the opening — an important 
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factor m pitvtiilini^ bone ie£»(mii 
tion finally, he cl< ind awav cvcr\ 
last flagment of bom splinter 

Seeking a protective substincc to 
line and cover the n«.w opening, I em 
pei t found the v (i v thing he nee ded 
— light thcie dong lli*' pith to the 
inner ear It was i fine, smooth tissue 
called Shr ipntll s membrane — i 
part ol the eardrum Icrnpcrt lifted 
up this me nil>t me ind fixed it m 
place so tint it seised both as a win¬ 
dow pane and Irame for the new 
ope rung 

Bv 1041, Dr T < mpe r t Ind r t ported 
a new locitiori lor the little surgie al 
window, and using this better tech 
nique, bv 19 y he Ind opei ited on 
800 p iticnts In 70 ])ercent of these 
c ists piactic d he uing w i> restored 
Other deietois tiamed undci Lcmpeit 
opci ited on ippioxim itelv be)0 moie 
patients, ind likewi e tured de ifness 
m about yo jieteent ol them 

But lempeit uinouneed ihit 70 
percent w is not -.ood enough In¬ 
volve d in the 1 uluies v\erc compile i 
tieins which he v\ is sme he could le 
move inli uiim Uion ol the labviinlh 
dam igc to the he iring ntive ind the 
persistent closing ol the window 

In the of Otol(n)mgolo^), for 

Januiiv iqi-r, he was ible to an 
nounee to the piole>*su)n tint the 1 ist 
compile itions had been clnminted 
His If poit eontuned i startling fact 
in or del to keep the window open 
foi hearing vou must letuallv close 
It* To do so he has devised a method 
closely approximating Natuie s own 
A small piece of eai til igc, taken from 
the outer ear, is slnped and mseitcd 
in the new opening, then the thin 
piece of Shr ipnell s membrane is 
draw n ovc r and made fast The carti¬ 
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lage stopple selves as a new stirrup, 
capable ol transmitting sound vibra¬ 
tions to tlic inner cai it also pi events 
bone lormition and possible damage 
to the auditors nerve 

Ihc pf rite ted fcmstration tech¬ 
nique h IS been applied in about 50 
cases with pr ictieal hearing restored 
in ill ol them The effects of bringing 
stone dt il people back into the 
world ol sound aie dramatic The 
)oung woman whose storv begins 
this article is t)pical At 14 she be- 
< aine a piobkrn child -sullen, in- 
attcntivf, disobedient Her gr ides at 
school fell off Fxunmation by the 
fiiTiilv doctor disclostd that she was 
hard of he anng 1 he f imil) sc nt hei 
from spccnlist to specialist, until thev 
were loiccd to accept the di ignosis 
Otosclerosis with piogitssive deaf¬ 
ness No effective tie itment ’ 

At 24 she w IS totally deaf m one 
e tr, had onlv bo pticent he 11 mg m 
the other Lip leading helped Then 
a hearing ud was fitted But even 
these ‘crutches filled to compen¬ 
sate for ill the disatlv mtages ol the 
lonelv w oriel of the de if 

Then list vear, her doctor sug 
gested the Lempert operation 

“\ou hive no idea whit a thrill it 
was to hear the first sound after tint 
magic window was opened* she ex 
claims One floesn t realize what a 
noisy world we live m bounds in the 
night, which the nor mil person ac 
cepts or Ignores, would wale 11 me 
terrified Then, when 1 came to mv 
senses, I would lie there gloating over 
each one 

“Out of the hospital, it was even 
more wonder ful At home I he aid my 
little daughter s voice for the first 
time Now I am w iiting loi in even 
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greater experienct when my hus 
band gets back fiom oveiseas I will 
hear him speak Our life will be so 
much happier' ’ 

During the past seven vears, Dr 
Lempert has tiained about 30 sur¬ 
geons to do the basic operation Re¬ 
cently many of them have u turned 
to his New \ork clinic to kain the 
new technique The opti ation now is 
being perfoimed by skilled otolaryn¬ 
gologists at such medical centers as 
the M lyo Clinic, the Harvard Medi¬ 
cal School, Western Reseive Medical 
School, Cleveland’s Crile Clinic, 
Presbyterian and Michael Reese hos¬ 
pitals m Chicago, Northwesicin Uni¬ 
versity, Uni\ ci sitv of Michigan, Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh the Lahcy 
Clinic in Boston, the New York Eye 
and Ell Infirmaiv, the Manhattan 
Eye, Eai and Fhioat Hospitil and 
Columbia-PiesbytcmnMcdic •! Cen- 
tei m New \ 01 k 

Di Lempcit ind his colit igucs 
sticss two iinpoitint facts 

Fust, the ftntstr ition opt 1 Mion is 
mtendtd onk foi ‘piopcilv scltcud 
cases ’ Caiclul pitopcritivt c\imi- 
nation must detcimine that the he ir- 
mg nerve itself is alive and intact 
Onlv then will opening the window 
accomplish tht 11111 iclt of it stored 


hearing From the records of several 
thousand cases, they conclude that 
98 pel cent of cases of deafness caused 
by otoscleiosis can be cured 

Second, the operation must be per- 
foimed only by a surgeon who has 
great natuial suigical ability and who 
has spent months even yeais, learn¬ 
ing and practicing the technique 
undei competent instruction 

In the hands of the expert, how 
ever, the ftnesti ation opci ition is a 
blessing that has been practically 
puigtd of all incidental dangcr^i The 
chance of infection is negligible The 
operation is bloodless and painless 
Function il hearing is ic stoied usually 
bv the ft ncstiation of one i ai, thus the 
pitient IS kit with a sfiaic ’ ear 
which nttd be opened only if aliso- 
luu 1\ n< ctssuv 

1 01 the fust time in medicil historv 
jhe doctor no longer nteds to inform 
a pit lent su fit ling from otosclerosis 
th it the re is no cure no hope but lip 
1C iding or i hearing ud Just as 
c itar ic ts no longt 1 nit 111 sigl tless 
evts, so otosckiosis eeies to con¬ 
demn 1 s victims to the world of si¬ 
lence Ihe medical profession thus 
h IS come a long w ly ne 11 cr to fulfill¬ 
ing the ancient pi oniist that* the blind 
sh ill see, and ihc dt if sh ill hear ” 


#/ 


Reverse Logic 

»One of our neighbors, instead of catching up on his ‘iktp on holidays, 
always arose at his usual time Many of us thought he wasted his oppor¬ 
tunity, but I leversed my opinion after hearing him greet one sleepy eyed 
late riser, “A man who won’t get up to loaf is too lazy to enjoy it ” 

— Contributed by Margaret Wettn 




“HdlaMoml ImHomcr 

Condensed from Coronet Ceroid Frank 


AT AN East Coist debiikition 
point tli( kid in a soiled O D 
JL uniform comes out of the bar 
racks like building, and he s bawling 
He IS big, husky - - and tough An\ 
one c in st e that He went through the 
tciiois of assault 1 indmgs, and fox¬ 
hole s, ind bombings, but here, today, 
he ci u d 

I or that dill) stiuctui chouses Tele¬ 
phone Lxeli ingi \ — a secret center 
which never iccciscs an incoming 
nil but from wliuii pouis dav and 
night m endless stie im of imp is- 
sioneel md delighted speech to pu 
enls ind wises md sweetheuts in 
cvti\ put of the LmtedStites 

In It now I utimmg a square of 20 
booths lie GIs like the kid, each 
giippmg a tele phi iie with terrific in 
tensits and talking tilking — mak¬ 
ing lluu first nils home ifter landing 
on \ni< iican soil \ncl like him they 
find It ilmost too muc h to take — the 
sheer jov of he uing the familiar 
\ OK < s of SIN ing It last, ‘ Hello, 
Morn* Sure its int 1 rn back \eah, 
Mom ’ They c m t disclose where 
they re calling fioin, but they cm siy 
that they 11 be w liking in the front 
d(K)i about supjxrUinc tonight 

Ihe telephone company admits 
cliseicetly that something like i )00 
nils have been made during one 
24 hour period No booth is out of 
use more than 4’3 seconds — the time 
It likes the cliicf operator to m 
nounce over 1 public iddicss system. 


“Corporal Smith cilling \shtabula, 
Ohio, please go to Booth 4,’ and Cor¬ 
poral Smith to crush the cigarette 
he’s been nervously smoking and dash 
into Booth 4 Sometimes, because 
lines arc busy, he may ha\e been 
waiting for hours 

Corporal Smith sits down tensch 
and glues the 1 eceiver to his car Then 
he hi us the voice — mother, wife or 
girl friend — md his face lights up 
He speaks with his lips almost touch¬ 
ing the mouthpiece, in an mtimacv 
embiriassmg to watch He turns his 
back to the door and crowds himself 
into 1 cor ner of the booth — squii m 
mg, chuckling, laughing iloud, sho\ 
mg his battle helmet back on his 
he id 

It he s like most GIs he won l talk 
himself out m less than scv< n min 
utes and N>hen he finally cmciges 
hell appear slightlv punch diuiik If 
not red evtd hell grin at eveivone 
he passes or he 11 mumble to himself 
or he 11 be ^llent and dream\ with the 
peai e th It comes when you know that 
evervone is all right at home and 
nothing has cl\anged 

The switchboaid giils arc witness 
to all this, and sometimes a little 
choked up themselves But none of 
that comes through to those at the 
other end ol the w ire All \ ou hear is 
a calm “Is this Mrs William Smith^ 
We ha\e a collect call lor \ou Irom 
Corporal John Smith Will you ac 
cept the charges^ 
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There’s a gasp and then a breath¬ 
less “Where is he”' Where is he calling 

The regulation answer is a lormal 
“Dm to militaiy rcgulitions we are 
not permitted to give vou that infor¬ 
mation ” Then pci haps, because they 
are human too, the giils weaken 
and sav, “It is not an overseas call, 
madam,” and with that the call goes 
through 

Nine times out of ten the boys are 
so flustered they don t remember 
their home telephone numbers Al¬ 
though the girls warn them, please, 
not to talk more than three minutes 
— “Others are waiting, sir — they 
will never break in on a soldier no 
matter how long he stays on the tele¬ 
phone One taciturn sergeant sur¬ 
prised them by talking for 84 min 
utes Most calls are collect, but this 
was not, and it cost him $45 

The girls arc particulaily pioud of 
tlieii skill in finding a bo\ s sweet 
heart or mother even if they must — 
to take two actual cases —■ tiail her 


to a corner groceiy or pluck her off a 
train 2000 miles across the country 
In this latter instance, the girl traced 
a boy’s mothei thiough a neighbor to 
the I ail wav station, had a redcap 
search half a dozen coaches to find 
her, and had her at a telephone hilf 
an hour after her son had placed the 
call 

‘We wouldn t change our jobs for 
anything,’ the gir^s tell you “You 
see, we always bring good news ” 
One likes to tell her favorite story 
bhe placed a call, and leelcd off the 
customary announcemtnt giving the 
soldiei s name, adding, ‘ Will you ac¬ 
cept the charges^’ 

A voice, dull, hopeless and uncom 
prehtndmg, replied slowly 

‘I wish I could, but I icccived 
woid two months ago that he was 
killed in action ’ 

“But he wasn’t,” the giil spoke up 
‘•‘Why, he s st mding 1 ight heic beside 
me now 

\nd thin there was silence, foi the 
woman at the othei end had fainted 


Marry-Go-Round 

When air lines were > oung and people were w ary of flying a promotion 
man suggested to one of the lines that they permit wives of ousincssmi n to 
accompany their husbands free just to prove that flying was safe Ine 
idea was quickly adopted, and a record kept of the names of those who 
accepted the proposition In due time the air line sent a letter to those 
wives, asking how the/ eijovcd the trip From qo percent of them came 
back a baffled reply, ‘ It hat airplane trip^” 

— Marguciite Lyon And So to Bedlam (Bubbs Merrill) 


»A coMMirrer was appointed by the magazine Redbook to study the 
qucstio 1 of how best to hold a wife, and a seleeted list of husbands was 
vrittcn to The only leply received was from a certain westein peniUn 
tiary It stated briefly “I found the best way was around the neck, but 
It should not be oveidone Please note change of address ” 

— Edward Strt ter in Rediool( Maga me 




It bends it Immiih « h it flo its, it resists InilK is — 
and >iill bail iintitd ii'its in tin [xihtiiar woild 


fiat Wont Tfay/ Po 

with Glass/ 


Condensed fioin Science News Lcttci 
I loyd Stauffer + Lditoi of Modem Pack.at,in^ 


F or 4000 \c'iis, ejlass has betn 
holdins^ out on us It is one of 
the stionL,tst and haidcst nia- 
un ils known to in in \et, btcause it 
Ins also been so bn ilk, we ha\e not 
rcili/ed Its possibiluics 

But todav, IS the icsult of w it time 
reseat eh, it is doini:» jobs no other ma- 
teii li could do And lomoiiow it will 
idd imnitasiit ibh to the conven¬ 
iences ind coinloit of Ining 

In the libor Hones and shops of 
tlu bisf I’lass compinus, I hive sttn 
t»l IS that cm be siwcd and nukd 
like luinbct t,l iss that will float, t»l iss 
th it bounces, t,I iss th it can be be nt 
hkc iiibbet, twisted into >atn, lied 
into knots and woven like silk 

At Wnt,ht 1 icld I saw An lechni- 
cal Set vice Command experts flying 
an 111 pi me piith made ol glass — 
not w indovv 1 iss > c^u c in t sc e tin ough 
It In fact it looks lust like any otliei 
BT 13 traiiur But the lusclu,c and 
tail section ate made ol glass cloth — 
twice as strong and hall as htaw as 
the con\ cntion il iluminum skinned 
fuselage Pound for pound, its the 
toughest airplane ever built — faster, 
cheaper to pioducc and longer lived ■** 
Cloth woven of goss imtr-fine, 
bendable glass fibers, and foimed 

* Technical data on the g^ass plane is 
taken from articles in the May i()44 issue 
of htodtrn Plastics and is copyiight 11144 
Moelein Plastics, Inc 122 £4281 N\ C 


With phstic, is one of the most resist¬ 
ant of ill mateiials to penetration by 
bullets It is cipiblc of such flexure 
th u it will actu illv give to a bullet, 
taking the sting out ol it In flung 
tests It was found that many high- 
explosivc shells which did pierce the 
glass pi me s fuselage passed through 
It vvitliout exjiloding 

Ahe idv plans ne under w ly to 
use glass pi istic foi ciumple pioof 
automolnie fenders, kitchen and 
bathioom fixuues stic iinlmed tr mis 
and busts lor fuimturc lugg ige and 
jnefibiu ited houses One ol its newer 
expeinnt nt il uses is for artifleial k 
Iht ddv mtiges e ise of molding to 
the ex let contour ol the nituial 
leg and lifetime resist met to wear 
Suigeons arc exp< rimentmg with a 
surgicil suluie mide of gliss fibers, 
because it is nonabsoibent and does 
not nutate the tissues Strands of 
speci il gl ISS > irn have been incorpo- 
lated m surgicil sponges that, il 111- 
adv e 1 It nth kit in the w ound, may be 
detee ted bv rav 

Owens C timing has produced a 
glass wool made of flbcis 00002 inch 
in diameter \\ hite, fluff), glass wool, 
which IS 99 pci cent entrapped air, is 
used to insul ite B 29 Superfortresses, 
pist as It may be used in the walls of 
homes after the war 

In d Toledo ofhee I was offered a 
chan with an oidmaiy looking cush- 
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ion which was made, nonetheless, of 
glass wool Only about an inch and a 
half thick, there seemed to be no end 
to Its softness and resilience Glass 
wool IS now being used for seat cush¬ 
ions and mattresses in warplanes, and 
later may be used m passenger planes, 
trains and buses 

Glass comes nearer perfect elastic¬ 
ity than any othei known substance, 
up to the point at which it breaks, it 
will return instantly to its original 
shape At Owens-Cornmg I was given 
a sheet of glass cloth, not woven but 
matted of very fine fibers It felt like 
the soft paper padding at the bottom 
of a candy box I wadded it up tightly 
in mv fist, then dropped it on the 
desk It was uncanny to see It straighten 
out, not even wrinkled 

A coarser, standard form of glass 
wool, when compressed and faced 
with smooth, plasticized glass cloth, 
makes a lightweight insulating ‘ board” 
which IS now specified by the Navy 
for instrument boaids and interior 
partitions on all ships Unaffected by 
sea water and completely fiieproof, it 
absorbs vibration and the noise of 
gunfire 

Glass in this foim may be sawed 
and n iiled or bolted After the war it 
may be used in soundproof and heat¬ 
proof automobile flooi boards and 
dashboards, and as insulating walls in 
piefabncated houses 

Portable Army shelters designed 
for use m remote outposts are heavily 
insulated with glass wool to save fuel 
In Iceland, for instance, where there 
IS no wood or fuel of any kind, the 
fiber gl? s in a typical shelter saves 
more than 20,000 pounds a winter 
in fuel that would othei wise have to 
be shipped in 


hehtuary 

Foamglas, made by the Pittsbuigh- 
Cornmg Corporation, looks like an 
extremely porous, coal-black brick 
One third lighter than cork and far 
more buoyant, Foamglas can be used 
m lifebelts, life rafts and submarine 
net floats, and, in slabs two inches 
thick, as insulation for the roofs of 
war plants 

The Coming Glass Works, at Corn¬ 
ing, N Y, is a fountainhead of re¬ 
search from which most of these mod¬ 
el n miracles have come In each case, 
Corning has merged its knowledge 
with the knowledge and facilities of 
another company which could con¬ 
tribute to rapid production and dis¬ 
tribution This accounts for Owens- 
Corning, formed with the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co, which shares the 
credit for I iberglas, Dow-Coimng, m 
association with the Dow Chemical 
Co , and Pittsburgh-Coming, with 
^e Pittsburgh Plate Crlass Co 

Coining reseaichcis, who discov¬ 
ered Pyrex now have a kind of super- 
Pyrex waie Trade named \ycor, it 
IS as far bevond Pvrex as Pyrex was 
beyond common glass Because it will 
resist heat up to 1650 dei,rees I ahren- 
hcit and will contain chemicals that 
would destroy most other materials. 
It IS opening up a new world Df elec¬ 
tronics and chemistry Without it 
some of our secret war weapons would 
have been impossible of achievement 

Glass piping was tried several \ cars 
ago as an answer to the problem of 
corrosion m food and chemical plants 
A new tempered glass pipe is resistant 
to breakage, and new methods of 
electric welding make it possible for 
a mechanic to make joints as easily 
as he would with metal In one chem¬ 
ical plant, pumps with stainless steel 
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suffices used to last only Go days 
Si\ ulass pumps installed three years 
n{;o are still in use, ^\lth no signs of 

\\t If 

C oining leseaichers now have glass 
])all btaiings which will withstand a 
pressure at which metal would flow 
like putty I siw a coil spring in idc 
ol glass th It had bt cn t< sted by being 
compressed several million times — 
with no hint of the fatigue which 
e\entuall\ ifTlicts ill mciils I was 
shown a radnnt he ltd -a slab of 
teinpeied gl iss iboul i8inchessqinre 
with a (ontiniiOLis strip of thin nn til 
foil on its back suilaet It uses ordi 
n iiv house cuiiint Something like it 
inn piovide the idt il i icli int hou c 
he Hing — gl iss |) iritis in the floors 
and w ills ol e\d\ loom 

Ihe new glissts uc tough At 
Owens llliiitus I ibbe\ plant I 
dropptcl a ntwK made glass to the 
cement floor Inste id ol shittenng it 
bounced c i a/il\ li om sidi to side, and 
1 picktd It up on the louith bounce, 
still whole and unseratchtd 

Fven btloit the w ii, J ibbe\ Owtns- 
lord ])ioduc(cl a teinpeied gl iss 
‘which, in tin ft qu liter inch slabs, 
w IS tough enough to be hung on 
hmgts ind used as doors further 
touehentd through multiple lamina¬ 
tions, sueh glass is 1 mg used today 
as tiansjiarent armor plate in air¬ 
planes It will stop armor-piercing 
bullets up to 50 caliber 

1 he new glass is equally striking in 
Its resistance to extremes of heat and 
cold At Libbev Owens-Ford they 
put a pane of Tuf flex on a cake of ice 
and poured molten lead over it, with¬ 
out effect rThe Armv uses this glass 
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as the facing for its 800 million candle- 
power searchlight, it won t crack 
even thfiugh the thermometer may 
register below zero 

To mtet another war need, physi¬ 
cists discovered a wav to curve glass 
with virtually no distoition of vision 

— som( thing never doni before on a 
mass production basis Todav curved 
sections ol glass are icpl icing plastic 
in bouibci noses v\heie miximum vi¬ 
sion IS lequircd lomoiiow this glass 
can be used to streamline automobile 
w indshiclds 

We think of glass as a brittle ma¬ 
terial that will have a shup, cutting 
edge whficvei it is broken But U 
Corning I thrust my hand deep into 
a large box of broken bits of glass 
and didn t get a scratch This new 
type of glass is being used in the 
plobts ol runwav lights at Army an 
poits so thit if broken ind scattered 
It dotsn t cut the tires of pi mes Think 
whit this vmII me m to motorists iftci 
the w 11 when hcidlights inav be 
made ol it 

Because of their re putation for do 
ing the impossible with gliss, the 
Corning labor atones have more th in 
their share of freak ideas liom volun 
teer correspondc nts At \ ailous times 
It was suggested that the v make gl iss 
mouseti aps, a glass dirigible, gl iss 
razoi blades, and a gl iss freight c u 

— this last to peimit green oianges 
for example, to be ripened in transit 
by the sunlight 

Yet no idea, however farfetched, is 
dismissed lightlv All are investigate d 
a id leportc d upon Some of the w ai - 
time pipe dreams miy one day be 
come le limes 



Another vital postuar problem 


Shall All Om} at 18 Have One Year’s 

Military frainin^? 

By 

Thomas M Johnson 


T his n at ion facts qi av e dt cision 
— whethei or not to continue in 
peacetime the drafting^ of its 
yountj men for niilitaiy tinning The 
proposal conceins not only every boy 
and parent but every citizen of this 
countiy It involves our natio lal post¬ 
war secuiity and the woild’s postwar 
peace 

Bills proposing univeisal training 
are belore Congiess now Behind 
them are leading military and naval 
authorities Moie than two thirds of 
the GIs, voting in secret polls, approve 
the idea \11 polls show the general 
public appioves it But some impor¬ 
tant educational and religious bodies 
oppose It, oi at least favoi postponing 
the decision until after the wai The 
Army and Navy want action now — 
while the people aie alert to our de¬ 
fense needs and before we backslide 
into postwar apathy 

A right decision is so impoitant to 
us all that we should know without 
embellishment, just what the Army 
and Navy propose 

They do not propose, at the soft ex¬ 
treme, to draft all young men and 
women for training in a mere glorified 
CCC 

Nor do they propose that every 
young man shall “serve his time in 
the Army,” like the conscripts of Eu- 


Ihe essentials for \nirnra s postwar 
armed seciirily as our highest military 
authorities see them wert stated in a 
widely discussed artu le by Mr Johnson m 
last Der ember s Digest 

Universal military trainin^ is tin corner 
stone in the plans of thcsi experts Mr 
Johnson here tells aiithoril itively the pre 
cise form of tr’iinin^ they hope for and 
their reasons Debate oxer this question, 
already increasing throughout (he nation, 
will be more pertine ni i( the particular 
project here oiithncd is kept tliaily in 
ilund 

rope rhev do not piopose universal 
stivice 

1 hey do piopose univeisal training 
They propose to tram selected young 
men (not women) to be ready to serve 
their country promptly as ‘loldiers, 
sailors and Marines if an emt rgency 
arises — that and nothing els^ Dur¬ 
ing the year’s training they would not 
be subject to garrison duU to service 
outside the country, oi to any other 
duty save training 

It IS pointed out that enactment of 
universal military training would not 
increase the numbei of men liable for 
military service Evei y male who 
is physically fit is now liable for serv¬ 
ice under arms Universal training 
merely means that those who are and 
always hive been liable will be pre- 
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pared to peiform their obligation 
when called upon 

The men charged with responsibil¬ 
ity for national security deem these 
tiuths self evident That all citizens 
of a free state are duty-bound to de 
fend It, and that the state is duty- 
bound to help them do so at least risk 
to their lives and health and at least 
cost to the nation They have drawn 
plans based upon this countrv’s ex¬ 
perience since George Washington 
advocated peacetime universal mili¬ 
tary training but got instead the poor 
substitute of a few professionals and a 
lot of raw railitii — a system that 
wasted our h\es and money loi gen 
erations 

Here arc the mnn outlines ot the 
plan 

The Army and 'Savy want Selec¬ 
tive Service boards to choose all phys¬ 
ically and mentally qualified youths 
as they graduate from high school or 
reach i8 years Modern war requires 
soldiers physically mature and agile, 
mentally receptive loyal and opti¬ 
mistic These qualities are at their 
peak m youth The services believe 
the vear aftei high school the best one 
for the training peiiod, beciuse that 
will cause the least inteiiuption to 
education or careei s 

So far as possible, bo>s vmU be al¬ 
lowed to enter the branch of service 
they prefer, assuming that aptitude 
tests show them fitted for it They will 
be trained for one vear, minus about 
one month’s time lor induction, fur¬ 
loughs and discharge That means a 
year straight, not dabs of three sum 
mer months stippled over four years 
\rmy and Navy believe that a four- 
summer plan would favor the 15 per¬ 
cent of college boys ovei the 85 percent 
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who would have to leave their jobs 
three times It takes that long to learn 
today’s varied weapons and tacti-^s 
well enough to be rcad\ if war coiucs 
again Foi if war does come, it will 
come suddenly, allowing no time for 
raw recruits to learn what it’s aU 
about (One reason universal training 
IS needed is that the air forces have 
become so important, and aviation 
requires such highly trained men ) 
Trainees will not be inducted simul¬ 
taneously, but in four equal batches, 
three months apart, so that there will 
be a steady flow of trained reservists, 
instead ot gieat annual waves 

Instiuctors will be mostly not itgu 
lars but reserve officers and noncoms 
— citizen soldiers like their pupils 
Only three or fou*' of the 11 months 
will be allotted to basic training The 
trainee’s showing m this cailv sttge 
will help deteimine into what spe¬ 
cialty he will fit — aerial photogia- 
phv, electronics, gunnery and so on 
From every thousand men, the 
Army now needs loi chaufleuis and 
mechanics, 45 cooks, bakers and 
butcheis, 34 medical and dental tech¬ 
nicians, and dozens of other special¬ 
ists Theiefore 75 percent of all 4 rmy 
trainees will take some type ol tech¬ 
nical training This will not neces¬ 
sarily be taken m camp Some may 
learn m factories how to repair jeeps 
or gyroscopes, others serve on rail¬ 
roads, learning to operate trains All 
naval trainees will become special¬ 
ists, learning radar, fire contiol and 
myriad other technicalities 

Today’s soldier or sailoi is no robot, 
but a thinking individual fighter who 
cooperates with others like him He 
will be trained accordingly, first in 
small units, then in larger teams, un- 






D uring one of the periods when 
we wcic quite out ot funds, 
ifter Father died, Mother 
took a position as companion to an 
cldeih Philadelphia lady Mother 
lead iloud beautifullv and she \vas a 
Efieat success with the wealthy and 
rheum me Mrs LflinL,ham 

I his rheumatism of Mis Eflins;- 
ham s c\cntiiallv led her to ti\ the 
treatment of a IScw \ork dfictor 
Molhei hadn t been to New \oik for 
\eais anelwlienMis Fflinch mi told 
her th U she w is to s^o alont? ind ih it 
thev would sti\ it the Hottl Pla/a 
foi a week Mother’s e\eitement 
knew no bounds 

Shi w IS in the middh of tellint^ me 
the nc w s w he n a cloud c inic o\ e r hu 
face 1 1 idti t ihoufifht alxjut elotlits' ’ 
she t^isped What on earth will I 
wear * C )1 com sc 1 \e qot m\ peails ’ 
she acldtd thouqhtfullv \ black 
dicss to weai with them would rf allv 
fi\ me up ” 

1 had qiscn Mother a stiing of 
penis the pievious Christmas a ^ooc/ 
string costing '’^398 at John Wani- 
makei s, and she had been talking 
ever since about getting just the righ"- 
black fiock with which to wear it So 
now we went to Mr Solomon s, and 
b> some miracle he pioduced a black 
dicss that seemed made for a stiing 
of (good) pearls The effect was one 
of qui« t elegance, suggesting the 
Plaza at teatime 


It was only after Mother was safely 
back in Philadelphia that I learned 
of her adventures with the pearls 
They broke m the lobby of the 
Plaza when Mother and Mrs Effing¬ 
ham wen coming thiough from din¬ 
ner one evening 

“Oh, dear* Mv pearls*’ Mother 
cried, and give a little shiiek Iheie 
was a momentaiv sensition, and a 
gill int N ivv ofhcei came to the res¬ 
cue md begin guhtiing them up 
Then the c ipt iin of bellboys ap 
pcaied sweeping the Commmder 
fiirnlv aside I beg vour pirdon, 
sir, ’ he Slid ‘but I sb ill take chiigc 
of this until the chief detective gets 
‘Tren Fveivone will please step iside 
so we tan ekscnlic an 1 c uound the 
ladv ind sit tint no p<^ uls ait ovci 
looked ’ 

Oh, think vou*’ Slid Mother 
She thenight it dilightful of the hotel 
to be SO issiduous in stiving her, and 
she fl ilteicd aiound mm muring her 
appicciition until the list pearl had 
been letricved 

‘ Shall 1 seal these in m envelope 
and put them m the hotel sifi until 
you can liavc them it strung, madam^” 
asked the chief di tectivc 

“I think thats a splendid idea*” 
said Mother, and waited 1 appily at 
the desk for a receipt 
The next day Mother took a walk 
on Fifth Avenue, and paused to glance 
at an elegant jcwelei’s display It 
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suddenly struck her that fate had 
f lined her to just the place for the 
11 stringing oi her pearls 
She went in A tall gentleman m 
t Ills greeted her 

‘Could I get my pearls restrung in 
die next day or two’” Mothei in¬ 
quired ‘ I’m here from Philadelphia 
and I would like them done immedi- 
itcly if possible ” 

The gentleman was excessively 
civil ‘ 111 find out,” he said “Does 
madam have the pcails with hci’” 

‘ No, ’ said Mother ‘I left them m 
the safe at the Plaza ” 

The gentleman picked up a golden 
K lephonc and held a polite conveis i 
tion with anothci pait of tht build¬ 
ing ‘ Oiu Ml Dt Witt could call at 
till' Plaza this ifttinoon ind get 
them if midim is not othciwisc en¬ 
gaged, he Slid We would like 
madam to iceompanv Mr Dc Witt 
and tilt pearls heit, so that she can 
witness the icstimging ’ 

Motlui was a htdc dizzv fiom so 
much attention How pcilcctlv de- 
lightlul cv civ one had been ibout her 
peails' Id loie to watch the re 

siiinging' ’ she said giatclulK My 
pearls lie mv veiv deaiest possession ” 
Pieciselv,” said the tall gentle 
man ‘Shall we say thiee o clock’ ’ 
Mother had the pearls still sealed 
m their envelope, in her bag when 
Mi De Witt appeared at the Plaza 
He was a handsome man who looked 
like a United States Senatoi, and 
Mothei felt herself being envied as 
she walked through the lobby with 
him It was quite thrilling, too, to 
letuin to the jeweler’s in the piivate 
limousine piovided 
When they arrived at the jewelci’s, 
Ml Dc Witt ushered Mothei past 


all the counters of diamonds and 
rubies, past the stcilmg silver and ex¬ 
quisite crvstalware into a hand¬ 
somely fui nished room at the fai end 
There Mothei was seated at a table, 
and a cloth of heavy black velvet was 
put before her 

“Our Ml Duprez does the string¬ 
ing, madam, and will be with us in a 
moment said Mr De Witt 

Ml Duprez, a sharp-featured lit¬ 
tle Fienchman with fancy mustaches, 
soon bowed his way into the loom 
Sitting dow n, he placed a ti w of 
implements on the tible, smoothed 
out the velvet, and reached loi the 
PI iza s envelope They all v\ atched as 
he opened it with thin caieiul fingcis 
ind let the pcails roll out He was 
about to put on a pair of sjiectaclcs 
when he suddenlv stiffened llishand 
trembled he hesitated, and then he 
adjusted the glisses hastil/ over his 
eais He took a slow, steads look at 
the pe ills and then he breathed sud¬ 
denlv with a sharp, hissing sound 

‘MicUm has been lobbed' he 
cried 1 he police must be sum 
moned' Ihtse aic not pearls' 

Mothei blinked “Oh, I m suie I 
hav en t been i obbed' she said 
‘ Even one at the Plaza was so nice 
— I — I couldn t think such a thing 
of them' She leaned over and stare d 
at the beads ‘ No,” she said, and 
heaved a sigh of relief “Ihose arc 
my pearls all right — I remember the 
clasp quite well \ou see, it is a fltir 
de Its design in gold and diamonds - 
not real diamonds, of couise — but 
it’s a charming clasp, don t >ou 
think’ ’ 

Mothei turned to Mr Dupitz, 
and from him to Mr De Witt Mr 
Dc Witt was scarlet of face and looked 
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readv to have a stroke, while the little 
Frenchman had turned efra\ white 
and w as aspincf the 'll m of his chair 
His mouth opened, but no sound 
came 

“Is -iomething the m ittcr^ \Iothei 
asked in alarm 

Mr De \\htt was the first to re 
cover the powei of speech Madam” 
he said, ‘ >ou are sitting m a private 
room of the wot Ids most exalted 
dealer m gems On that very chan 
vou OLeup\ the Khan has sit 
while new designs weie diawn for his 
priceless emer'ilds The Piince ol 
XValcs Ins brought nmilv jeweb to 
this \cry loom, to di cuss icsctting 
In spite of this, we aie not too pioud 
to I f sii ing the pc u Is of 'in\ Amei ican 
citizen But, madam, we do not le 
string be ids that have cost 98 cents' 

Mother diew heiself up I think 
soil tie being verv rude, she said 
coldh ‘These are certainly not 98 
cent pc Ills M> daughtei gave then 


to me for C hristmas I never inquired 
the prie e — something I dare say you 
couldn’t undeistand — but I know 
that they aie good pearls even though 
the> ircn t real pearls If you don’t 
care to restring them, vou are at lib¬ 
erty to decline, but I must say I think 
>our manner is far from courteous ” 

By the time Mothci finished speak 
mg, Mr De Witt had pulled him 
self together and had risen to his feet 

“Madam is right, he said, looking 
like a Senator once more The error 
IS ours f I apologize for forgetting mv 
self—It was just tint in all the 30 
\cars I ve been with the firm - but 
never mind that* The error was e>urs 
Duprez, you will nstring inaduns 
— ei — madam s peaih at once — ’ 
Oh, think sou* ’ said Mothci, ail 
smiles again 

‘ Vnd there will be no chaige*” 
Mr De Witt added His expression 
w IS one of p iin, but it w as of pain 
nobh boine 


Who Has Pictures to Help the Navy? 

A n urgent call fur pictures and in ps of the Japanese eontiol'id at' is in the 
- Pacific, to be used in mv asioii plan h is bet n issut d bv tin U S N i\ \ Spe e ific 
art IS of interest ue the Japanese mainland, the Jajranfsc miudated islands, 
and 1 ormosa and the Kuriles Koiea Manchuria, oecupied China, the Nether 
lands 1 ast Indies, Indo China, Thailand, Malasa and Burma 

Anahsis of g,reiund level photographs adds immeasutabl\ to data gle«ned 
fiom aerial photographs In particulir shore lint photogriphs aid planners eif 
landings on hostile areas rn determining exactly the be st zones for invasion and 
in e stimatmg the requirements for oper itions piehminary to the invasion Photo- 
giaphs may save lives 

Readers willing to loan or give maps and pictures are reejuested to ccmmuni 
cate with the nearest office of Naval Intelligence District Intelligence Offices 
are 1 cated in New \ork, Boston Philadelphia, N 01 folk, Charhston, Miami, 
New Orleans, Chicago, San Ditgo, San Francisco, Seattle, Ann pohs and 
sVishington, D C 



Jhe Flag Coes Up Again 

-i' . in tkPhilippines 




Hoj/al Arch Gunmson 


I Gor B\CK in time to see the fiist 
Americ in go up in the Philip 
pines The boys who hit thit 
tough Red Beach on Leyte Island 30 
seconds before H Houi were deter 
mined to get their bannei up as 
quicklv It was safe to send a man 
up a pilm But my peisoml reason 
lor wanting to be on hand dated from 
a dark muggy day in Janu 11 y 1942, 
when 1 was a prisoner of the Japs in 
Manila and watched them diop the 
led, white and blue bunting from the 
llagperle m front of the lliqli Com¬ 
missioner s olhct and stomp on it 
Iheie was plenty ot ccitmomal 
gunfire that di\ when the Japs hoisted 
their rising sun But now their was 
more pui poseful gunhre for oui Red 
Beach ceiemony \11 hell was break 
ing loose 

\ tough sergeant in spotted jungU 
suit rose up out of his foxhole ‘Don t 
tlicm so and so s know these islands 
be long to us-^’ he shouted C omc on • 
lets get tin out of thcie' 

1 was al 30 ut to fallow the si igeint’s 
men when I heard a GI say, “Well, 
this IS about the time to put it up ” 

1 turned to sec a gr imy soldier hold¬ 
ing a small American flag and study¬ 
ing the palm stumps for a suitable 
flagpole 

Boatloads of soldiers, landing up 
md down the beach, hit ttie sand 
then rose on their elbows to watch the 


flag go up American and Jap dead 
were spi iwled at the bases of nearby 
uprooted palm stumps A wounded 
GI King 20 feet awav, motioned a 
hospital corjisi lan aside so he could 
watch 

A shoit dash and a jump earned 
20 \c 11 old Pic Austin Ploldei of 
Chittmooga se\eial steps up the top 
less palm trunk he had chosen Hi 
was wearing a telephone lineman s 
climbing spikes He had the flag tied 
iroui d his waist 

We could hcai slims thumping into 
the tree tiunk but the Hag beircr 
didn t stop \bout hilfwa\ up he 
made i gi ib it his wnst to pull the 
fl g loose \.s il someone h id led them 
in a cheei, die bovs on litters and in 
foxholes and on the beach ciied 
“Higher higher’ lake ic up 
higher ’ ’ \.nd hi did 

His helmet had slipped over one 
e\e but hi c iitfully tied the knot on 
top ind the knot on the bottom of the 
bunting Then, because at thit mo 
ment there was no but 7 e, Pfe Austin 
Holder reached over and lilted the 
end of the flag out straight 

There it was — all 48 stais and 13 
stripes — once more high over Philip 
pine soil 

There was another throaty cheer 
as Holder slid down the palm pok 
That’s all there was to it The war 
went on from there 





*■ On our wedding night our car btoke 
down in uppei Michigan 20 miles from 
nowhere After a long walk we saw a 
house in which a light was buining My 
knock was answered by an elderly man 
and his white haired wife 

“Oui car stalled down the roid,” I 
said, ‘ and we wondered if we might 
spend the night htrt^” 

lilt old man glanced dubiously at his 
wife and mutteitd “Well, young ftllci, 
wed sure like to help you but ” 
Just th« n mv wife touched her hair and a 
ftw grains of 1 icc fell to the floor 

\ light beamed in the old lidy’s evis 
and she interrupted h<r husband ‘ Of 
course \ou children cm stiv heie Just 
come in and sit down while I get the guest 
loom rc id\ 

\ Itw minutes later she ushcied us into 
i room where iheie was not onh a com 
foitible bed but a tra\ with tea and 
cookies 1 he old ladv dost d the dooi with 
a cheeriul ‘ Good ni^ht 

We lost iail\ the nt\t 11101 ning and 
were tiptoeing out when mvwile touched 
m\ arm and whispered ‘ Look' ’ There 
in the gra\ light of aawn we saw the o’d 
lad> culled up in a red shawl on the sofa, 
and the old man sprawled uncomfoitably 
in a chan 

I t ptoed back to the ‘ gut st” room 
and added a ten dollar bill to the five 
dollars I had left — LaI AYLiTE Stuck 

★ Durinc a Shnners’ consention in Los 
Angeles one ol the downtown boulcvardN 
was roped off for a parade Only official 
cars with large signs such as Poterdate and 
PaH Potentate were allowed there, all other 
traffic was halted or rerouted But one 
ingenious Californian got by the police 
blockade and diove nonchalantly down 
the street His placard read Past Participle^ 

— Miuoiid P Johnson 


Lijc in These 

We didn’ r realize the pastoi of our little 
New Englmd chinch hid a sense of 
humor until this pithetic card was 
mailed to members of his parish 

“If absence makes the heart grow 
fonder, w hat a lot of folks must love this 
church— Louise Baeb 

* I MET a lumbeiiacl named Rocky on 
the street one d ly and temarki d, “You’re 
out of camp e'uh this yeat ” 

“I quit ” he replied 
* How did you come to do that^’* 
“Well, 1 had a haid time deciding 
w hat to do I w as tired of working «nd 
wanted to go em a binge Still, 1 felt I 
should finish th( season m the woods 
After bothering about it quite a while I 
decided t j k aie it to chance ” 

‘ Chance^ 

“Veah I threw in\ a\c into the air 
If the a\c cime back down I was to 

'fjUlt ’ LonWoodeum 

In A large industrial city of the South 
there lived a colorful old charactei, 72 
years old but hard as n nis who had lived 
and woiked near the 1 iilioad tracks all 
his life Locomotive smoke was perfume 
to his nostrils One year, iftei much pe r- 
suasiop, he agreed to spend a short vacd 
tion at a count rv cottage lai f om city 
smoke When he returned, I asked him 
how he liked the country 

“All right ’ he snapped, “except for, 
the air Weak as pond water No element 
in it rU take c ity smoke any time Real 
nourishment there ” — t dw rd r lrhck 

* Late one moonlight night in a Florida 
trailer camp, I was awakened by the^ 
sound of newcomers parking m the ne\t | 
lot Eventuilly the bustle died down 1 
and for a time aU was serrne Then 1 
heard a rough male voice, evidently out 
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bide the trade i, calling to someone inside 

It 

“Edith,” said the voice No answer 

“Ldith It called louder “Can’t you 
hear nu ^ 

Silence still prevailed A moment later 
the exquisitely tranquil night was shit 
tered with “GOSHDAMMIT, EDITH 
YOU COME OUT HY\R OR I’LL 
THR\SH YOU'” 

Edith apparently he ud ind came for 
the %oite suddenly lowcifd and, hoarse 
with ecstasy, cioaked “Ldith, jest look 
at that thai moon ” — I LORrvci I Rirz 

* \ 1111 ND of ours. Visiting in Chaileston 
S C 111 ird that an old liitnd was laid 
up with iheumatism Rtmenibeiing that 
till old lids alwavs lead the newspaper 
from covti to cover she sent over hci 
copy ol the New York Sunday Time\^ suie 
her old liitnd would derive mueh pleasuie 
from so mueh leading mattei 

A lew davs latei oui fiiend went to 
c ill and as she was leav mg the old ladv 
handed hi i the papei, ne atl> folded end 
obviouslv unrcid ‘ Ihiiik you, honev, 
for this p iper, ’ she said But y ou know 
— I doii t know anyone in New York ’ 

-Ml K1 B C Mussman 

* Pavinc a business call at a Kansas 
farm, 1 found the fai incr placing forkfuls 
of hay along the edge of a shed loof 
“What aie you doing that for^” I asked, 
mv cuiiosity aroused 

“Well, ’ the farmer leplied, “this ain’t 
veiy good hay, and if I put it in the 
mangel the cows won’t touch it But if I 
put It up here wheie they can just barely 
reach it they think they’re stealing i^ 
and they ’ll cat ev ery bit of it ” 

— Hai rv J Williams 

* We were dinmg m a smait New \ ork 
restaurant and noticed the uttei adora¬ 


tion with which the headwaiter, waiters 
and bus boys hovered around a pretty 
girl who was with a young officer As we 
left I asked the headwaiter why she re¬ 
ceived such special service “She’s the 
finest lady 1 ever knew,” he said, and told 
this stoiv 

Seveial weeks earlier the girl had been 
eating a hastv snack before going to the 
opera A w alter carrying a heavy trav was 
approaching her table w hen mother 
patron rose suddenly to greet a ladv In 
the inevitable crash, soup, giavy and 
oestcis cascided ovci the giil’s white 
evening diess Ihe stifl scunied to mop 
hir oft, while othei dint is tried to look 
the othei wav Ihen the giil s clear voice 
was heaid calm and imused 

It was a hoi lid diess she ".aid to thi 
fitnzied waitii “It bunched m the re ir 
and I never liked It I live marhcie Keip 
mv food hot 111 be light back ’ 

“And do vou know, sii ” continued the 
headwaitei, w hen she got back ill fresh 
and piettv in a new fioek, she went to 
the manigii If am thing happens to 
that waitei, she told him *1”! never 
come he 1C 'igain and neithci will in\ 

fllends’” — IIlnryF Pkinolb 

I In Hiadti s DiCfst im Its tonltilu 
tionsio I ill in I III >.4 I nitiii^iiii 

For each anecdotr published in this de 
partment. The Readei s Digest will pay 
$200 Contiibutions must be ti ue, ievelatoi y 
or humorous unpublished human interest 
incidents, from your own experience or 
observation Maximum length 300 words 
but the shorter the better Conti ibutions 
must be typevmtten, and cannot be ai 
knowledgcd or returned All pubhshi d 
anecdotes become the propcity of The 
Reader’s Digest Association, Inc Address 
“Life in These United States ’ Editor, The 
Reader’s Digest, PlcasantviUc, N ^ 
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ft alth out fot the jillou uiu) 
*n\Um hosun^ Hun isu^t un\ 


Condensed fiom This Week Magazine 

H tth additions (>y the author 


trank Btotk 

N o MERE man can fully under¬ 
stand the powei of nvlon 
stockings ovei women’s minds 
hearts and consciences But a lot ot 
men are busy exploiting this feminine 
weakness 

Foiemost example Uncle Sam 
The only legitimate purchaser of 
nylon hosiery m the wOlid IS the U S 
C^vernment ]\o, the stockings aien t 
sent to Icflind on lend-lease,” is 
lepiorted m a sill\ stoiv that was rc 
pea ted on the flooi ot C ongiess They 
tia\el 1 much more devious loiite 
Oui seciet age.nts overseas discov¬ 
ered th it 1 h ill dozen pairs oi sheet 
nylons would buy moie intormition 
horn ce tarn mvstciious women in 
Europe and rsoiih \fiici thin a fist¬ 
ful ot niomv \ltcr ill, whit could 
the ladies Imv vMth money in the 
empty shops ot the Old Woild^ So 
several 1 iigi hosiery mills, which had 
made no iwlons since Pciil Ilirbor 
receive d subst inti il oi dv is from \\ ish 
ington the mcess 11V v iin tluv were 
mfoimed, would be iv alible Pleas- 
intly surpiised, thev tuinerl out the 
meichanclise the only nylons le¬ 
gitimately m'^nufacturecl in yeais 
Nevertheless, enough ‘\mciicin 
women vvmt nylon stockings it any 
price, m contempt of 1 iw, and with 
callous mdifieience to oui soldiers’ 
needs lor other nylon goods, to sup- 
poi t a s able black market It is some 


satisfaction to iccoid that the black 
maiket opeiatois give the women a 
merciless stinging 

Thirteen cases of raw nylon en 
route from the Du Pont factoiy in^ 
Martinsville, Vi to a pii ichutc 
yarn plint in \\ inston Salem, N C , 
were stolen fiom i motor height ter¬ 
minal m Giccnsboio, N C \ccept- 
ing the thin storv that the nylon was 
salvage from a warehouse fire, two 
manufactuieis made it up into ho¬ 
siery It was spread as fn as [jossible 
by making the feet and tops of cotton 
But these skimpy makv^shift stockings 
sold reidily for $5 a pan to l^otleg 
gers, who in tui 11 got Sio 1 pin from 
customers, mile and female, hexed by 
the m igic woid ‘nvlon ’ The nvlon 
yarn w is woith S7800 it w is made 
into $140,000 vvoith of stockings 
IBI incl OP'\ agents ariested 
three men One, a formei official of 1 
trucking company, was fined $5000 
ind IS seiving a Iwo-vcai prison term 
The two hosier\ mill men were fined 
$12,000 eich and placed on 18 
months probation The Goveinment 
agents managed to seize ^000 pans of 
hose before they could be peddled 
These, by court older, were .sold at 
the OP\ ceiling price of $i a pair 
in the office ot the U S Marshal in 
Greensboro The sale was to begin at 
ten o’clock in the morning At 5 a m 
the queue began to foim, when the 
doors opened, the line of women fou» 
abreast, extended four city blocks 
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Half of them went away disappointed 

Much more intricate was another 
scheme for black market nylons A 
silk mill in Penns>l\ inn got a con- 
li act to con\ ert raw n\lon into thread 
for glidei tow 1 opes Pait ol the law 
nvlon VMS svsUmatically snitched, 
and accounted for in reports to the 
\\ PB IS spoilage ” The ‘ spoiled” 
nvlon w IS tiinspoiUd to thiee ho¬ 
siery nulls whose owners weie m the 
plot \\ h( n the FBI ci icked down, it 
found lo ^20 pans of nylons in one 
warehouse, b^oo unfinished pans in 
anothei, enough thie id to mike ,6,- 
ooo pills more J oui men \ eie 
indicU cl 

Most pitions of the nylon black 
maiket ne slung m two ways thev 
pav f intistic pi lies anel thev do not 
get nvlon liiveltis ind even pro¬ 
fession il meielnnelise buyeis who 
should know bcttei, have bought 
‘Me vein nvlons ’ in quintities 
Some Hints thev hive misleidmg 
nanus sueh is < iiboiiyl” Dozens 
of pins hive tuincd up for laboia- 
toiv an ilvsis at the New \ork head- 
quiiUis of the Nationil Nssociatum 
of Hosieiy Minuliituicis Ihey le 
lust 1 avoir \ou ean get them at anv 
iaosieiy counter in the United States 
— ceiling piiee, Si Q") 

An Omaha stoie imported i68o 
pairs ol these ‘nylons m good faith 
and adveitised them at S2 215 plus 
Si 8 j foi customs duty The Bettei 
Business Buieau hid a pair analvzed 
and thus convinced the meichant he 
had been victimized The stockings 
were withdrawn fiom sale 

The lengths to which the gyps will 
go IS indicated by the tioubles of the 
V an Raalte Company It is getting a 
streim of complunls about hosiery 
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bought as nylon, stamped with the 
Van Raalte name and the nylon 
trademark and, most convincing, 
made with the patented Van Raalte 
toe Some victims bought the coun- 
teifeits in Mexico C ity, some bought 
them from bootleggers m the Umted 
States, but it seems plain the imita¬ 
tions weie all made m Mexico 

The small amount of honest nylon 
wastage or spoilage that does occur in 
war production is allotted to manu¬ 
facture! s of underwear, brassieres and 
girdles — never to hosiery mills 
I veiv retail* 1 should know that there 
just isn I anv nvlon hosiery to be had 
brill, when Geoige M Toney wrote 
to 1000 stores from a post ofiice Irox 
address in Washington, D C , ofTer- 
ing nylons at $7 44 a dozen pairs, he 
got orders with so ne $2000 cash by 
letuin mail Ihere is no guesswork 
about the money, because postal 
authorities opened his mail and 
counted it 

Ruses of the bootleggeis show lit'^le 
oiigmalitv The driver of a delivery 
truck, often bearing the name of a 
well known shop, stops a woman on 
the street and tells her that some ny¬ 
lons we r e put on his ti uck bv mistake 
She can have them at $5 (01 Sio) a 
p ill Ol a peddlei dr ifts into a doc- 
toi s oflice on the pretext of making 
an appointment He casually men¬ 
tions that <he parcel in his hand 
contiins nylon stockings — unfoitu 
nately not his wife’s size Could anv 
one use them^ He is typical of the 
shifty-eyed, fuitive nylon bootleggers 
who canvass office buildings in the 
big cities 

Perhaps the limit of credulity is 
reached bv the people w ho buv com 
pounds which, dissolv cd in water, will 
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THE reader’s digest 


“nylonize” rayon stockings One of 
the big hosiery manufacturers re 
marked drily, If any chemist has 
such a foimula, he needn’t bother 
with the 25 cent tiade I’ll give him 
$5,000,000 foi It in cash ” 

After the war there will be nylon 
hosiery, finer, sheeier, stronger, more 


beautiful than ever before Designs 
for the machines to make it are past 
the bluepi int stage But until the war 
is over, the Army and Navy need 
every pound of nylon Theie won’t be 
any for stockings except what is 
stolen And there won’t be much 
stolen So, ladies — don’t be suckers 


Picturesque Speech and Patter 


A resentful taxpaNtr addressed an 
envelope to Collector of Taxes, 
Boston Cit\ Haul ’ (pv/) 

Si^ns of the times \bo\c the soda 
fountain on an an plane caitiei long 
on dutv in the Pacifac Waiirlss 
W ANTED In 1 Rapid Citv, S D , 
rcstauiant Our steaks art so tender 
we wonder how the cow ever held 
together On a wai plant bulletin 

board 101 sale — i pan citv shoes 
owner icturnint, to \ik.ansis 

The taxi stuled up like t squirt 
of seitzei K) o nui t «) Ihey 

danced as if lht\ had bet 11 blown to 
gether bv iht music {M 1 rv shupi 
An tnlliusi istic puppv wtgging 
cverv thing b< hind his eais cvf-iry m 
L oiiirs«n) \ bab\ cateipillaring 

across the llooi C reme Vfjck 11/It) 

Ihev avoided tin subject as if they 
wtn stepping aiound puddles m the 
conversation (M^ud Mtmtt) 

She leaves m< with a fctling that 
when we burv the hatchet she marks 
the exact spot n oiiiSL \n irtes) 

GI ^ remark What I want to get 
most out of this Army is me (Pfe Ralph 

Miller) 


\ Viiginia kennel with dichshund 
puppies foi sale adv ei tised Oit a long 
little doggie 

\fw England brmty The cditoi of a 
Vermont wteklv sent to one Hiram 
Sparks a notict thit his subscription 
had expiud I he notict came back 
V ith the 1 iconic sci iwl ‘ So s Hiram ” 

(C iniiibiit 1 b> Ibtxl rc Rubin) 

Eventuillv most paunts develop 
wails lesistanct (Vi r <1 n io\) 

Adv let to loost talkets Build a 
bettei moiithti ip (x imt t miir) 

Alai Ji mu 1 rt nch for \oi can’t 
take It witli vou ’ irr> Mo > c) 

As comfol tabk as a bad habit (Prank 
Barr\) Ge ttiiiF thc moi nmg trans¬ 

fusion of eofiec I feel tired far 
into the iutuie (Ihr* kc Ry rsm and ( olin 
Clements) Thc blotxi, th it fragile 

scarlet tree we cany within us (Sir 
Osbert Sitwill) 

1 iLoman’s first litter to her soldier 
‘One dav is gont, the da/ you went 
away with ” (1 il>an Vfac \icar) 


TO TIIF FlRSl CONTRIBUTOR OF EACH ACCEPTFD ITEM of Clthei PattCl 01 PlCtUrC^qUC SpCCCh d 
payment of $25 is made upon publication In all cases the source must be gii/en An add - 
tional f yment is made to the author, except for items ongmated by the sendet Con 
tributions cannot be acknowledged or returned but every item is carefully considered 
ADDRESS PeiTFR EDITOR BOX 605, PLl ASANTVILI F, N Y 




oANOKE’s Volunteer Lifcsavcrs 


Condensed from Public Safety 


James J Kilpatricl 

and 

Charles Henry Hamilton 


1 .^ ■^'5 

? Ihi8 citizen emergency squad p 

I has saved 200 lives—an idea for | 
^ your to>v n c 


O N \ May iftcinoon in 1909, a 
hov on the bank of the Ro i- 
noke River \\ itched htlp- 
lessK uiiilc two men siiugqled in the 
^\ Iter, living to ic ich their over 
turned canoe Bwiindcis shouted 
house iclviee, and tossed brinches 
intfi the stream 1 lu men kept civmg 
foi help —then suddenly they wcie 
gone 

\1( iiioiy of the scene haunted the 
hov ioi \t ns It w IS a needless ti ig- 
edv — tiltleshould be mr msolquick 
rescue loi accident victi ns Just 19 
veils litei, m Miv 19-8, Juli 111 S 
Wise, the boy glow 11 m 111, oigani/ed 
with nine othei vohmteeis the Roi- 
noke 1 ilesivmg mel 1 irst A.id Citw, 
the 111 t ot Its kind in Amend As its 
fime his spieid, other communities 
have lounded hiesi\mg ciews on the 
Roanoke, Va , model 

riic Roanoke ci ew answers 1500 
calls 1 veil In its 16 ycais, it his 
saved moie than 200 lives And when 
the ueoiels say a life was saved, it 
means that the physician on the 
scene so attests People have been 
saved fioin death by diowning, gas, 
attempted suicide, pulled from burn¬ 
ing lutos, cave ms and live wires, 
rescued liora floods 
Ihcie are 25 mcmbeis now, all 
business md professional men Mem- 
beiship IS a coveted honor To be 


admitted on probation when a va¬ 
cancy occurs IS only the beginning 
The new mcmbei must learn swim¬ 
ming, to meet the Red Cioss life¬ 
saving lest first aid, techniques of 
using inhilitor, iron lung, icetylene 
torch and “hot stick loi handling 
live wiies cviieit canoeing, use of 
diving helmet, gi ippling non, undei 
watei telephone Alembeis must at 
tend two houi dulls eveiy \Vednts 
day night Thev must be on call 24 
houis a d IV iSot for two vears is i 
new iiitinbci pcimitted ♦o answer 
cills without the supervision of an 
older me mhe r \nd vet the le is a long 
Willing list' 

\t lust the crew had a difficult 
time over coming public indifleience 
It wis iisu illv e illtcl too lite to save 
life, and iskecl onlv to help recover a 
body But gi iduillv the public 
learned that crew members knew 
whit they weie doing, and would 
woik long hours on the faintest hope 
of pumping life Bick into someone 
apparently dead 

Then the city council contributed 
S300 which was sptnt for an enlv 
type of mhalator loi gas and smoke 
victims A few grappling poles were 
donated Captain Wise tirelessly pro¬ 
moted the thought of calling the crew 
promptly tinally, m 1031, it made 
i sensational rescue A ib vear old 
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Poison Jrom Europe 

Ciondensed from The American Mercury \ 


Francis Rufus Bellamy 

D o\\n in Argentina, behind the 
smoke scieen ot diplomatic 
double-talk, one of the most 
simstei figures of the Western Hem¬ 
isphere IS at work His name is Fritz 
Mandl He was a munitions maker 
in Austria, now he is a central figure 
in Argentina s new armament pro- 
giam He is Menace No i to the 
peace of the Americas He is poison 
from Europe 

Fritz Mandl s contradictions are 


rhe ineffable Fmtz Mandl menhant of 
death {and once the husband of Htdy Lm 
matr tf you re interested) helps implement 
Argentina s armament program and stirs up 
trouble in Latin Amenta 

He goes into raptures over new land 
mine*' which tear off the icet of ad¬ 
vancing soldiers 


extraordinary He insists at times 
that he is a friend of the Allies, yet 
he boasted altei Dunkiik of his excel¬ 
lent relationships with the Nazis 
He calls himself a refugee from the 
Gestapo, but ah Buenos Aires saw 
him bring a Nazi official from Ger¬ 
many to help him set up a munitions 
plant in Argentina 

Mandl was born rich in 1900 Be¬ 
loit he was 30 his father give him the 
management of the family munitions 
plant in Vienna, the great Hirten- 
berger Works European wars fat¬ 
tened him During the Spanish Civil 
War, Franco was m his debt II 
Duce decorated him for ht Ip to Italy 
m the Abyssinian War Armaments 
have netted him over bo million 
dollars As a lesult, weapons of de- 
sti uction have always fascinated him 

This ar cle is dmved from confidential 
sources and authentic documents available 
to the author 


An Argentine citizen now worth 
many millions, according to Mandl 
himself he is still only a poor refugee 
hav ( always followed one direction 
exclusively,” he savs, “that of an 
Austi 1 in patriot Because of it I have 
lost mv country and the greater part 
of my fortune ” 

However, the record shows that, 
when danger first threatened Austi la, 
in 1937, the patriot abandoned his 
country When the Nazis marched in 
he was running the Hii tenlDerger 
Works from a villa on the French 
Riviera The record of the losses he 
sustained at the hands of the ^azis 
IS similarly dubious 

Aligned as early as 1927 with the 
Austrian fascists, he later armed 
Prince Starhemberg’s Home Guard, 
by a stratagem He sold ammunition 
to Mussolini for the conquest of Ethi 
opia By agreement the Italian Gov 
ernment was overcharged 30 per 
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cent With this money Mandl bought 
inns in Italy and smuggled them 
hick into Austria II Duce thus was 
living secretly to balk German ex- 
p msion 

When Hitler’s invasion of Austria 
\ as in the making, Mandl was thus 
ilready on record as having backed 
the Austiian fascists Fearing this 
would not meet with Hitlei s ap¬ 
proval, Mandl made a secret visit to 
\ustrian Foreign Minister Schmidt, 
before the German entrance into Vi¬ 
enna, and left Austria with his per¬ 
sonal foitune and all the ready cash 
ol the Hirtenbergei Works 

T o lake money out was a ci iminal 
offtnse One ol the fiist acts ol the 
invading Nazis in 19^8, theicfore, 
was to conhscate the Alandl estates 
loi high tieacheiv ’ and seize the 
Hiitenberger W^orks Promptlv Mandl 
selected as his peisonal agents the 
firm of Johann Wthili international 
hankers of /uiich, and sent them to 
Beilin to bargain 

For a rclugct, he j,ot a good bar 
gun In exchange foi the letuin of 
the Hiitenbeigei cash, he got bick 
his A.ustiian estates plus i million 
dollais in pounds steilmg and a mil¬ 
lion and a quaitei reichsimrks His 
ptisonal funds were not mentioned 
\s late as 1944 he still lefeired to the 
Hiitenbergcr Woiks as ‘ mv works 
in Vienna ” 

But there was a t) pical Nazi joker 
The deal was made m behalf of the 
Nazis by a bureau called the Gustloff 
foundation One clause called for 
the payment by Mandl of all back 
taxes on his estates As soon as the 
taxes were paid the estates were 
seized again, this time by the Ges¬ 
tapo When Mandl screamed “fraud,” 
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the Gustloff Foundation blandly ex¬ 
plained that the Gestapo was a dif¬ 
ferent bureau of the Reich over 
which the Foundation had no con¬ 
trol Mandl lost his estates That is 
the basis for his description of himself 
as a refugee from the Gestapo 

Mandl had taken his first look at 
Argentina late in 1937 It was not an 
ordinarv investoi s trip, the oncoming 
Nazi stoim already darkened the sky 
But Mandl himself had definite plans 
transcending meie safety 

He was well received in political 
circles His relationships with Musso¬ 
lini and Franco were of value, he al¬ 
ready knew many Argentine ‘\rmy 
ofhceis, and the German Embassy 
itself recommended him Everything 
seemed favorable to the project he 
had m mind 

Octobei ol 1938 saw him in Buenos 
Aires again This time he bought a 
cattle ranch and a rice plant ition, 
deposited 700 kilos ol gold birs m 
Argentina s C entral Bank, a like 
amount w ith Llov d s in London put 
$2 000 000 to his credit m New \ 01k, 
and set up in Buenos Vires a peisonal 
holding companv for his foitune In¬ 
cluded in the list of incoipoiatois vv is 
a leading Argentine Nazi Vs usual, 
Mandl kept his name out of it, he 
controlled bv powei of attorney 

Fle entered into paitnership with 
one of Argentina s leading families 
He invested in plastics, cement and 
textiles, interested himself in aitihci il 
silk and synthetic rubber, bought a 
ship and sold it to the Japanese 
He carefully cultivated relationships 
with Argentina s militarv oflic< rs m 
particular General Basilio Periine 
and General Juan Bautista Molina, 
both highlv placed pro Nazis 
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In October 1939 Mindl arri\cd 
in New \oik for a visit of stveii 
months Included in his liiqe en¬ 
tourage was a Nazi olTici il, a metal- 
lurgiral expert lelcised bv Gerrn'inv 
to help Mandl s plans Alic idv his 
dream had begun to take prictical 
shape — a huge, new and gre iter 
Hirtenberger Works using in Aigen- 
tina 

He puichised michincry and ma¬ 
terials for a large Incscle factors — 
s es, bics tk s, but w ait' - enterc d into 
negotiations for a brass mill and 
bought machine tools On tht advice 
of his N121 metalluigicil t\pirt he 
concluded a contract with a large 
tnginciring fiim which liad built the 
Hcrmmn Goring Werlc and one of 
Britain s gic it steel pi nits He hired 
this conttin to suivtv the fiild in 
Artrt ntina and draw up pi ins ind 
f stimaus for a stei 1 plant 

Mandl k tuined to Buenos Ants — 
in turn to he ir ol the lraged> of Dun¬ 
kirk Here w is an unexpected turn 
of events He 1 id counted on busing 
his matemls ind equipment m the 
L nited Stitts But obviousK a victo 
nous Geimanv could meet his needs 
better than an isol ited America 

Within 48 hours thcrcfoie, he 
changed his plans and cabled his old 
fiicnd, Austrian Minister Schmidt 
now in Beilm and director eif the 
Heimann Goring Werke, proposing 
an all out collaboration in setting up 
his new steel combine in Argentina 
He suggested that in retuin for 
Schmidt s collaboration he would see 
to It that the Argentine Government 
purchased its other steel requirements 
from the Hermann Goring Werke 
Receiving a favorable rcplv, he 
promptiv sent to Germany the de¬ 


tailed pi ms and estimates already in 
hand What he wanted to obtain was 
the Krupp piocess whereby steel is 
extracted fiom iron-ore sanels such as 
those which stretch endlesslv along 
Argentina s southern coast He talked 
no more about his hatred of the Ges¬ 
tapo His 11 latioi ships w ith Germany 
wen excellent, he boasted 

However, before the Germans 
could act on his propos il, Britain s 
stubboin defense shook Fritz Mandl s 
conhdence m eventual Nazi victorv 
C lutiouslv he leSlimed negotiations 
with the United Stues 

On \ugust 27, iq|i in {i<wn Ir- 
{feritina appe ired i lull page irticle 
describing Conieti the new bicvele 
facto V Mmdl had consistentlv de¬ 
nied t( Ills \meiiianfr ends m\ idea 
of miking munitions, vet tucked 
awav in the article was the inloiiin 
turn th It the bicvcle plant could be 
--turned to immuiutioi making in g-j. 
houis J he uncle also isked i most 
eml) III issmg que siion Preeiselv what 
were the eiiciimstinees wherebv 
1 lit/ M indl h id bet 11 able to like a 
huge loitunc out ot \ustria^ 

This w IS onlv one ol several flea' 
bites which were making things u 1- 
conifentiblc lor Mindl The British 
and \mtiit in colonies antj minvr 
Argentine lamilies still ostracized 
him ind German residents had be¬ 
come line ei tun of his re il relation¬ 
ship with Berlin When he ’sought 
mcmbeiship in the exclusive Jockey 
Club he was blackballed He ittiib- 
uted his rejection to a camp ugn 
against him bv the Gt iman Embrssv 
Then anotlier blow feP Through 
the New York oliicc of a privuc 
banking firm of Buenos Aires, Ma idl 
had sent ^100,000 in currency to a 
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ms 

Brooklyn brewery — for “safekeep¬ 
ing ” In June 1941 the brewery, 
obeying the Treasuiy regulations for 
It porting foreign funds, revealed the 
transaction The firm which had 
acted for Mandl, although Argentine 
in name, was partly Swiss — which 
brought It under Foreign Funds 
C ontrol as having a European in¬ 
terest 

\ arious circumstances aroused 
Washingtons suspicions, an investi¬ 
gation was pushed The upshot was 
that in October 1942 all Mandl s 
Vmeiican resources and activities 
were blocked by order of the U S 
1 ic isuiy His company in Argentina 
soon found it impossible to obtain 
matciials fiom the United States 
litre was leal trouble 

Mandl talked to every influential 
Noith \mciicdn and Britisher who 
would listen He loved the \llies, he 
insisted C onhdent his negotiations 
with the Heim inn Goiing Werke 
were stcitt, he procliimed that he 
never had any dealings with the 
Na/is His only chance to regain his 
\ustii m estates was by Allied victoiv 
On what possible grounds could such 
a mistaken action be based^ For many 
months he waj» a constant visitor 
at the American and Biitish embassies 
— to no avail 

lo his Argentine military fiieiids 
he confided finally that he had alwav s 
hated the Allies anvwav He would 
tro It alone, he boasted Ml further 
necessary drawings were on their 
way from Vienna and Beilm All 
nccessaiy machinery could be tooled 
by Cometa Agreements had been 
made for Chilean copper and iron, 
steel fiom Sweden was available, 
SCI ip non was at hand in gieat quan- 
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tity, experts were at his elbow to help 
him, five fabricating steel plants 
were already at work All he needed 
to start up again m the munitions 
business m a big wav was a little 
clever propaganda among his mili¬ 
tary friends to make sure of orders, 
and a chance to buy into Argentine 
industry so that he would not appear 
as a forcignei out merely for personal 
profit 

Propaganda he found easy Many 
of the military clique already half 
believed that Brazil coveted Argen¬ 
tina’s rich Cornentes piovmce and 
the territory of Misiones Lend-lease, 
they suspected was merely a Yinkee 
trick wherebv Brazil under covci of 
arming for a European war, could 
secure aimament for the conquest of 
Argentina 

Such beliefs were fertile ground 
for Fritz Mandl and he made the 
most of his opportumtv With the 
success of the June 1943 revolution 
in \rgentina he tound himstll on 
intimate terms with the new military 
rulers of a countiv ripe for aima¬ 
ment at anv cost 

In October of that vear Mandl 
bought surieptitiouslv into an old 
Argentine concern named Impa 
Makers of an planes arms and trucks, 
the firm was directed by Jose Mai 10 
Sueyro, brother of the late \ icc- 
President o*" Argentina and of the 
present Minister of Marine Includtd 
in Its customers were many black¬ 
listed concerns and among its pci son 
nel were escaped Italian air pilots 
from the Italian Lati Line seized by 
the Brazilian Government 

Impa had e\ erv thinr^ that Cometa 
lacked — machincrv materials, an 
old Argentmt mine ind above all 
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an intimate blood reHtionship thiouGfh 
Sueyro with Aij^cntina s militaiy rul¬ 
ers By November the mcrcftr w is 
complete Mandl changed Cometa 
over to ammunition mikincf, bought 
out those stockholders who com¬ 
plained, put m Jose Sueyio as presi- 
den and took control for hinis It 

Early in 1944 the \igentiiie Gov¬ 
ernment awarded Impa Aimamcnios 
Its first contract 56 million pc^os tor 
ai ms, ammunition, mines, ti ucks and 
field kitchens — with fiiitliPi con 
tiirts foi ail planes and wmsliips to 
follov\ 

Fritz Mandl is going ahcid fist 
Since Janiniv 1944 the production 
ficihtics of Imp i Aiinarne tos hive 
been trebled rolling mills art being 
bought m Brazil, technical processes, 
drawings and production k U)W how 
have been secured from a Ht» 11 urn 
Goring subsidiaiv in Budip^st, land 
has bee 1 purrhasid outsuh S m 
Martin lor a new br iss and copper 
foundrv, ind a gnat new munitions 
combine is in course of construction 
in the proud land at the p imp rs 

One result is thit hritz \1 mdl his 
been black listed as an open cue nv of 
the \llres But to man) Argentine 
such a black listing appears is an out- 
iight American ittempt to sabotage 
Argentina s armament progrim — 
one more stride along the long path 
of Allied coc’-cion 

Mandl is also personal adviser to 
Colonel Peron, \ icc President As 
such he influences not only Argen¬ 
tina’s armament program but her 
fiscal and mc^ustrial policies as well 


He works closelv with the Argentine 
War Mateiialb Commission and with 
Gtnei il Savio head of the Aigcntine 
Ar mv ai ms f ictoi les 

So poweilul IS he, in fact, that 
alarmists insist that all his activities 
are put of an agreement with the 
N izis d iting back to 19^8, whereby 
Argentina will eventually be taken 
over 1 )' the Geinnns prceisdv as, 
through Quisling, Norway w is ac¬ 
quired 

IS izi agent or mere profiteer, how 
ever Fritz M mcll is m a position now 
to push hib mibitions to the limit 

Just what cm be done about it is 
not casv to siv In Fritz Mmdls 
background are decides of he in 
tiigiK s hatreds and suspicions of C eii- 
ti il I mope, wilh then cle icllv flower 
ol ainiiinent toriti lets The n itions 
of South Anienra uc to him merel) 
another senes ol Bilk in stites, with 
'the siine or gte itei uiii imcnt possi 
bihties Bohvii Chile Peru, Put 
gu iv — 'll! lie on his list of preferred 
prospects To eh urn up business he is 
chceilullv looking forw iid tc im 
mediite trouble with Bi i/il 

As m exiniple of Luiopcin poisoi/ 
bio K lit to the \\ e stem Ilemisphe re, 
Miiidl IS tops Ills god IS monc), 
war and death II this allies P ice and 
dtmociacv iic unmtellimblc to him 
But ht has persuaded the militii) 
rulers of Argentina that they need 
him He is an Argentine patriot now 
He is an mereasing menace to the 
peace of all South \merica — a men¬ 
ace which soone 1 or later will h ive to 
be laced 



|t Pays to Increasc)6urWfrd Power WiHred Funk 


Oach new word \ou learn opens a new door m \oui mind* \our words arc 
the kc>s to your thoughts, and the more words you ha\e at \ our command, the 
deeper clearer and more accurate will be your thinking, your understanding 
and your powei of expression So become curious about words Look up those 
that are unfamihai to you and discover their meanings Make a game of it It’s 
fun And it’s a valuable game too 

Below is a brief \ocabularv lest based on 20 woids selected from a recent 
issue of Ihe Reader s Digest After each word are four other words or phrases 
Und< rime either a b c or d whichever one you think comes nearest in mean¬ 
ing Check \our if suits against the answers on the following page and find out 
your vorabulai\ lating 

( 1 ) egress -a entrance h exitc add animal preliminary agreement betueen countries c gen 
d progress erosity d a rtf rence boot 


( 2 ) meticulous — a unpleasant b amusing 
c finicky d helpjul 

(3) mundane — a mournful h i'ufias. a er 
age d worldly 

(4) mull — a to thud o fr b to uinnc t c to 
moisUn d to sulk 

(5) panoplv — a a full suit oj armor b a tool 
c great pomp d an inlaid floor 

( 6 ) torque — a a turban h a jut c i I urhdi 
iosh d that iihichproduces a tiist 

(7) piototvpe — 1 a pnrniti e form b print 
er s type c a photograph d a high dignitary 


( 12 ) mulct — a. to ferment nine b to prepare 
food for cattle c to depriie of by truleri d to 
fertrli e land 

(13) cfntnfugt —a a type of musical compo 
sition b an archiUc ural term c a middle course 
d a machine for separating by rotation 

(14) clandestine—a cairn b extrerrnty ccld 
c lept secret d clannish 

(15) fuliginous — a o er chelming b lilt swt 
or smoke e bulging d hie a lightning flash 

(16) autonoms —a r oht to self tuU b a 
dictatoishp c lult of the majority d rid f a 
small class 


( 8 ) palliatf —a to flatter b to Itsstri c to 
ingratia < d to be ^nitrous 

(9) malevolent -a homely b tishing t il 
c bad tempered d pessimistic, 

( 10 ) myopia — a deafness h a political phi 
losophy t, near sightedritss d a style cf iriling 

(11) protocol — a an act oJ aggiession b a 


(17) surieptitious — a ripetitious b o er 
generous c c tranxious d done by stir t mtens 

(18) transmute—a transport b translate 
c carry at ay d change in form 

(19) flagiant — a iiondering h eiil smelling 
c openly scandalous d absurd 

( 20 ) tentitise — a orasping b expirirnenld 
c intense d leisurely 


]X/liats theWord? This Week Magazine 

lOwaNG are 12 sentences, each containing an italicized, intentional 
error in diction 1 or each m stake y ou can correct, count ten points A score oi 
60 IS fair, 90 is good and 120 is perfect Check your answ ers w ith those on the 
following page 

(1) A new airplane has been designed that (2) Try and catch me’ challenged the 
will average better than :)00 milt s an hoiii small boy 
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(^) When the show was over the. actor 
mide lus ewdut 

( 4 ) Her son was aiijully grattful for the 
present 

( 5 ) The new battUship was qnitll, tucl 
to the dock 

(6) Aftei the meetint? the mtmbcis of the 
Debatins; Club went thtii dner<! ways 

( 7 ) Because of his bad stomach, the ailing 
man spent a slttph ss nigiit 


(8) Prisoners are first arraigned at the 
Magistritt s Court 

( 9 ) At timis we are all apt to lie mistiLen 

( 10 ) Tht people of somi fore ign 1 inds have 
a sti ing< habit of wi inng pidcious stones 
in their t( f th 

( 11 ) Soon ifter taking office, the goveinor 
eket cot I tied the legislature 

( 12 ) The visitor w is told to return bye and 
bye 


Answers to It Pays to Increase Your Word Power 


1 b, 

6 -d, 

11 -b, 

16-1 

I (Huhuhty Rafins[f 

2 -c, 

7 -a, 

12 -c, 

17 ^ 

20 - 13 coi 1 eet 

excellent 

3 d. 

8 -b, 

13 -d 

18 -d, 

14-10 collect 

good 

4 i. 

9 -b, 

14 -c 

19 c. 

9-6 con eet 

avei igc 

5 -a, 

10 -c, 

15 -b, 

20 -b 

undei 6 coiuct 

made quate 


Answers to What s the Word? 


1 Use more instf id of better 

2 Do not us< aid in pi icf of /o, unless 
two s<piritc uts ar< implud bv the v«ib' 

3 Usi exit \n t\odn\ denotes tlie de 
p uturt of a 1 irgc n imbci of pc opk 

4 Substitute lery for au fully 

5 Ships aie tied to iiharve \ docl is the 
slip oi waterway \ttnding between two 
/? M oi pro)ecting ivharvet or cut into the. 

1 tnci foi the reception of ships 

6 Substitute dner\e for diien Diiers 
me tns scvti tl di tr\e diffeicnt 


Use ill nut bad 

\n iignmcnt occurs m not at court 

9 1 // IS Used trioncoiisl^ for lihly or 
liabh 

10 l^e the wor 1 cuctom instead of the 
word habit I he litter is acquire d, but the 
forme 1 is followed 

11 L sc enn ole It me ms to c ill to 
gethe1 T o (onitiii IS to come together 

12 In in 'leherbiil sense use by and by 
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->^NNOi \crMi MS m-ide to naval personnel over public iddrcss systems 
customaiily begin with ‘ Attention, all hands* ’ and conclude with 1 hat 


IS dll ” 

Sailors attending to their duties at an eastern naval nr stition wire 
startled recently by the follejwing announcement 

“Attention, all hands* The Waves will report this afternoon on the 
drill fHd for inspection at 14 o clock The Waves will wear hats and 
ties Xh it IS all ” — t ntnl uu I by Don Rose 




Bow an Aiiicm an flier lived in the midst of the Germans and escaped 
capture — an exntin^ and heart warniin^ stoiy from the war in Italy 


ILISEPPErtiid flic Sciorant 


Condensed fiom St Louis Post- 

HL Biitibh captain looked sus¬ 
piciously at the tall, blond, 
bearded man in his tattered 
. (lolhcs “Incredible,” he said “An 
American flier in these hills for seven 
months^ Right in the middle ot the 
Jtnies^” The little Italiin farmer 
who had brought the American m 
edged up to the captain “But itsa 
tiue,” he innounetd in his btst 
: Italo Amei lean 1 s< e him i come 
(down I tike tan hiiiii long time 
We vciy gooda hicnds * lie gunned 
bio idly 

^nd it was true Foi «5(\en months 
Stall Seigeant Lee \eison hid lived 
within a lew miles ol the gu it Gei- 
inan loitress it Cassino — on cheese, 

(rusts of br cad, and his w its The iV azis 
had almost stumbled ovii him time 
md again From his mount im hide- 

Sergt \NT Is u SON enlisted in his home 
town Kockfoid Ill in June 1041 and 
asked toi issit,nnKnt to the \ir loire 
His hobby was radio Injiiiv 10^2 he was 
stnt with the 12th Me dinm Bombci C loup 
to North \tiica- onto the lust outfits to 
RO \ft<i lomidciablt sti irt with the 
Desert Air loitt, he wis Riounded foi sev- 
cial months by malaiia He bcRan to fly 
aRain in Sicily and was shot down on his 
hith mission Word that he was missing in 
action 1 cached his mother the day aftci his 
Jather had died Sergeant Nelson recently 
c:amc home, manied the girl * in Rockforcl, 
and IS on duty at a southern air base When 
he gets out 01 the Army, he has be en prom 
isecl a job with his lathei s old Arm, the 
Borg Warner Corporation 


Dispatch + Frederic Sonderrii Jr 

out he hid looked down on the vast 
panorama of the fateful battles for 
the Hitler Line, until the tide of the 
Allied dd\ ince finally swept past and 
set him free Savs Sergeant Nelson, 
vciv solemnly It was a crazy thing 
to have happen to a guy ” 

It w is possible only because ol 
Giuseppe, the little Italian fiimcr 
Giuseppe had spent years m the 
United Stiles When he went back to 
Italy, to tike caie of his aged piicnts 
he kit his heait m Americi And 
when Fate picsented him with a 
chinct to help in American soldiei, 
he w IS o\ujo\ed Let the Stigtant 
slut the. stoiy 

“We wfre sw( iling it out to Ponte 
Gorda th it day I w is radioman in i 
B-25 Aiound C issino a lot ol 11 ik 
stalled coming up ind ihi left en¬ 
gine wis hit It squiited flame, and 
soon the ship was ihie Ovti the m 
terphone tnc pilot said, \bindon 
ship ’ so I put on m\ chute, got o\ei 
to the hitch, waited my turn, and 
jumped 

“And was that a loony jump* 
When I 1 cached for the rip-coid 
handle, It wasn t there The parachute 
pack had broken loose and was flap¬ 
ping around in the air above me, the 
shroud lines slapping my face I 
hauled it down to me, found the 
handle and pulled So nelhing h id 
gotten jammed, though and only a 
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little silk camt out I had to feed the 
rest out with my hands I w as fallin«: 
pretty fast, by then, and doing omti- 
saults like a trdpe7c artist \V hen the 
chute finally did lake hold, tlie bodv 
straps almost cut me m half Then I 
begin to oscillate badly \'Vhen you ic 
coming down fast on a mountainsidt 
covcied with boulders, that s no fun 
The ground came up and hit me with 
a bang 

“The next lew hours weie a bid 
dieam I knew I was right m the 
middle ol one of the biggest German 
milildiN concenli itions m Italy — 
with a battered mkle that hurt so 
much 1 couldn t w ilk No cigarettes, 
food, or an\ thing the scramble m the 
plane h id been so sudden I didn { 
know where the other fellows were 
I hidnt sten their chutes, 1 had 
fallen much faster on aceounl of the 
delaxtd leleise, md apparently m i 
different direetion I w is alone, ill 
light, and I ne\tr knew you eould 
feel so lone 1\ 

“Suddenly something moved agiinst 
till hoi 17011 A.nkle or no ankle, 1 hii 
the ground like i sn ikc — for tlu 
fust of 111 my, iiiinv times But the 
four Italians had seen me and cinie 
up waving and shouting—its a 
wonclei they dicln t bring down the 
w hole German Army on us I hey h ilf 
earned, half led me to a stone hut 
With what little Italian I hid man¬ 
aged to pick up in Sicily, I overheard 
the ni a guing in whispers about turn 
ing me over to the Nazis I kept hear¬ 
ing the word ‘dangerous ’ 

“And then this little guy, Churchill, 
walks in I couldn’t evei pronounce 
his real uame, so that’s what I called 
him He has a big grin all over his 
face, and stretches out his hand 


‘Hello my friend, he says ‘How are 
you’ "Vou gott 1 nothing to worry 
about no more I taka care of you ’ 
And he me int it' 

Giuseipi and his two sons had 
been working nearbv Giuseppe had 
lived on i comfortable little farm in 
the valley, but he was afraid the 
Geimins would take his sons fen¬ 
forced 1 iboi, so they had moved to a 
shack on the mountain When oar 
planes e unt over that day he dropped 
Ills hoe and watched, as he tlw ivs 
did VNIVmg his hinds md cheering 
He felt mote American thin Itilnn 
These were/m bombers 

When he saw a B 215 burst into 
flamesGiuseppe stamped and cursed 
live white })uaehutes billowed out 
Four shiheiedsideV lyswilhthi wind 
and down — right into i Geiiiiin 
encampment 1 he futh, ifter jilurn 
jtne ting earthw ud lor bit itli liking 
seconds, disippeaied behinel the 
mount iin We must find him lieloie 
the Creiiums der s ud Giuseppe 
‘ ile will be hint We must s ive him ’ 

110m the lust, (jiustjipe einbar 
rassed the Seige mt with the mteiisuy 
ol his le elings Donta you vvoiiy ’ 
he tit cl u t d \s 1 loiig as I hj ^ a crust 
of bread, this big”—his mobile 
hands m ide a mieioscojuc gesture 
— vou geta hilf \ou lika my 
son 

He was is good as his word He 
took Nt Ison to his own shack at hrst, 
but It w IS dangerous to stay there in 
daytime The Germ ins continually 
sent patrols into the mountains in 
search of livestock So, m a well 
hidden spot, Giuseppe and his sons 
built a lean to for the Sergeant It 
cost them their invaluable hoaid ol 
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wood and canvas, and N( Ison ob 
jecled Gmstppe wavtd him iside 
Itsa no Statlcr Plotcl,” he said “But 
itsi good and wmin ’ 

The Scigeant had nanow escapes 
Stvtril limes they almost stumbled 
ovei me,” he says Once, liter my 
ankle w'ls a little better, 1 had started 
out on a walk That was ibout all I 
could do I hid notliint, to u id, Id 
ihousfht about most e\ei> thing I 
•could think ibout so 1) list hid to look 
it the scc m 1 y \ 1 I of i sudrlen I he ii d 
(itiinin \oiecs I hit \ hole in some 
underbiush —fist \loiic, the ti ul 
c une two kiauts, c ich with i tommy 
gun in the nook of his iim lh() 
wtie be itim, the bushes with sticks 
ind e\eiv few minutes these! sell 
biaiM —to atti ut the shecji in 
the neighborhood, 1 sup])ose In be 
tween they weie hisingan iigument 
ibout something, and of eouise this 
hid to stop Tight m limit of me to 
finish It If one of the m h id so much 
IS looked down it his liet dining 
those ten iwlul miiuitis he couldn t 
hue missed me But mithei of them 
did ind tlu\ went on tlieu w i\ still 
pliMiig sliecp 

► 1 \eiv evening Cluiichill would 

mike suie tbit the coist w is clear, 
then ce>me up to mv hide out ind take 
me bick to his hut Well — one 
tv ening i squ id of Na/is appeared on 
C hurehiU s pliee Somebody must 
have tqijied them ofl about me 
ChuTchill was -iftaid th it Id stiit 
out loi his hut by myself ind run 
right into an ambush He did some 
last and what must hue been bitter 
thinking, God bless him' He had 
some sheep hidden aw iv cn a little 
meadow that the ki aut hadn’t found 
Now he started out up the trad, 


pretending he didn t know the Ger¬ 
mans were following him, and led 
them right to the flock While they 
v/ere busy rounding up the animals 
he got away and warned me I 
spent that night m a ditch Churchill 
was a very solid citizen ” 

Giuseppe made that sacrifice as 
cheerfully as he did other thmgs to 
‘ make the Sergeant happy ” His 
tiny stock of cigarettes and the bits of 
food which Ills wife managed to 
smuggle up from the v illey were care- 
fiilh div ided Nelson’s shoes began to 
wcai out Giuseppe found an old 
tiic, md went down into the valley 
for some mils — a very dangerous 
sor tie lor him 1 hus the Sergeant got 
new soles loi his field boots W hen it 
got cold, Giuseppe produced his highly 
pii/ed gre itcent— a relic from the 
list w ir He w is veiv angiy when 
Ison suggested tint he might need 
It himself 

Ihen the snow came Theie was 
d mgei the Serge mt’s footprints would 
be noticed So the Italian who for- 
tuiiitelv had big feet, would walk 
iht id Nelson would tread ciiefully 
in his pi lilts Itsa nuisince, ’ Giu 
seppe ipologi/ed, ‘ but nceessaiv ” 
lime passed slowly foi the Sei 
geant He had been shot down on 
Oetobei 21, 1943 I made i 

se latch on my watch ev^ery day Th it 
w IS w hen I thought I might be able 
to ge t iw IV But by the time my 
ankle w is well, more and more Gei- 
m ins h id come m The roads in the 
valley below w e i e crawling w ilh them 
dll the lime Finally I lealized thit 
I d ]ust have to wait I did enough 
sleeping and thinking to last me the 
rest of my hie There was no work to 
do The me idows wheie I might hav e 
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helped were all too exposed for safety 
It was Churchill who kept me from 
going nuts ” 

In the evenings Giuseppe and the 
Sorgeant had long conveisations The 
little Italian had worked all o\er the 
United States, in an amazing assoit- 
ment of jobs — from stonemason to 
streetcar conductor 

“Itsa wonderful place, Ameiica,” 
he would begin one of his disseita- 
tions, “itsa got e\tr> thing' I he 
trouble was, according to Giuseppe, 
that not enough Americans appreci¬ 
ated what they had “Now vou lusta 
taka da scenery, for example * he 
would sa\ “\ou think itsa beautiful 
here Well, let me tell \ou In Ari¬ 
zona * And Giuseppe was off on 
a tra\ t logue Floi ello LaGuardia was 
one of his heroes You bringa him 
over, let! him lun Itah Then \ou 
ste somethings happen ” 

Giuseppe was convinced that the 
American svstem would woik any¬ 
where in the world ‘ It makesa more 
people happy,” was alwa>s his con¬ 
cluding aigument 

The Seigeant listened “Churehill’s 
eves would get all shm\, his aceent 
would get cven worse than usual and 
he d fall all over his own words 
Ev erv once m a while he d sav — 
‘\ou understanda what I say ’ And I 
cer t iinly did He was such a good 
American that he made me feel kind 
of ashamed of myself I hadn’t ever 
thought about it very much, sort of 
took it for granted, 1 gucas, the way 
most ot us do Giuseppe taught me a 
lesson I’ll never forget ” 

And then, one day, Giuseppe went 
all mysterious He dispatched one of 
his son«! to tell the Sergeant to 
stay away for a night and not to come 
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down until the following evening 
Nelson thought that the Germans 
were unusually active Actually it 
was Christmas and Giuseppe had 
planned a surprise When the Ser¬ 
geant arrived at the little stone hut, it 
w as decked out with gr cens Giuseppe 
had slaughtered a cow Mamma and 
some trusted lelalives had arrived 
with a bottle of w me for the feast 

Nelson was blue at first Christmas 
at home had always been his fivoiite 
day of the year 

‘ But Chuichill was so happy,” the 
Sergeant says, ‘ that I couldn’t stiv 
blue veiv long ‘Some dav soon, we 
have a real Cl iistmas agiin,’ he d 
say ‘\ousec Evervthmga fix himself 
and we alw ivs be fi lends ’ He grinned 
that teiiific grin of his, and the fiis^ 
thing 1 knew I was enjoying m>self 
Ihey weie all smiling at me By now 
I could talk to them a little m Italian, 
and It turned out to be one of the best 
Christmases I’ve ever had ” 

** One moining in January, Giu¬ 
seppe came panting up the moun¬ 
tain, so excited that he was shouting 
The Fifth Army was adv mcing on 
C assmo But that excitem* nt was 
shoi t-ln ed The sound of cannon-" 
adine died away, the bombers stopped 
coming over, and the worst months 
of the w ai — for the Serg cant — 
started Febru try, March and April 
dragged by Even Giuseppe’s cheeri- 
ness was weaiing thin 

And then, m early Mav, the 
bombers started coming agiin, this 
lime by the hundred Giuseppe was 
beside himself with joy “Now we fix 
’em' Now we fix ’em'” he would 
shout, thumping the Sergeant’s back 

At a new vantage point on the 
mountain they built a lookout post, 
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scarcely 75 feet above the main road 
that led from Cassino over a pass to 
the reir It commanded a magnifi¬ 
cent panoramic view of the valley 
below They watched column after 
column of gray-clad German tioops 
pom mg forward thiough the gap 
into the valley—“reinforcements foi 
the Hitler I me 

By May 15, however, the rumble 
of gunfire was becoming louder and 
louder “Thatsa our artillery,” said 
Giuseppe * Lotsa guns we got Thisa 
\ery good*” The earth trembled as 
huge gusts of sound bounded from one 
mountain wall to the other and back 
again 

‘A .11 day long,” the Sergeant re¬ 
lates, ‘ ht i\>-caliber shells fiom the 
Allied batltiies vshined o\cr oar 
heads, into the communications lines 
behind us It ilmost diove us crazy 
— \\ an t ing to coi 1 c ct t hen fire There 
w ts one bridge they weie tiying hard 
to get 1 hey kept missing it by a few 
y uds Chui chill would shout, as 
though they might hear him, ‘Uppa 
50 yirds* Downa 30 yaids* and 
pound my kme with his fist until it 
w as black and blue I w is y elhng too, 
like a kid at a football g ime We eei 
tainlv hid seats on the 150 v ud line 
One eaily dawn biought the jiav 
off We had been m oui fovhole all 
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night There was a peculiar lull 
Churchill was restless and kept peer¬ 
ing into the dark trying to see some¬ 
thing The first light started the guns 
going again, and suddenly Churchill 
grabbed me ‘Looka there* Looka 
there*’ he shouted in what was sup¬ 
posed to be a whisper ‘They’ra com¬ 
ing back*’ And sure enough, on the 
1 oad below us, the gray columns were 
going tne other way — with the tired, 
hangdog droop of beaten soldiers 
In the valley a dust cloud that spurted 
flame was coming closer ‘That’sa 
us*’ yelled Churchill 

‘ 4 ll day the Germans kept pouring 
back over our road Churchill counted 
tvei V unit as they passed 1 w is afi iid 
he was going to lall down the cliff 
light into thtin, m his excitement 
Pietty soon ihey’s alia fimshtd,’ he 
announced A.nd suic enough, the 
fust \llied tink soon nosed iiound 
the elbow in the ro id below us ” 
They shouted and hugged each 
other \s they went down the ti iil 
which the Scigeint knew so well 
Giuseppe suddenly stopped Mv 
fiiend, ’ he said \eiy soleinnh, I 
always tella you thita we win ’ 

He put his hand on the be igeant s 
shoulder \ 011 come bick next Sep- 
tcmbei,’ he said E\ei thing 1 be 
1 ijie then W e h i\ e a big least * 




d^ealing the i}3uaIi 


Jai piisoncr asked who he thought were the best lungle hghtciii, 
re j>li< d, “Austi ih ms ” 

Who «e next — Arrcncans^” 

No* ’ he said “Jap nese ’ 

‘ Well, whit about the Americans^ Aren t they good jungle fighteis^” 
“Americans, no jungle fighters.,” the Nip replied Amenems remove 
jungle ” — Ko>al Ar b C unnison N \ di patch 
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Condensed from The Progressive + Holman Harvey 


I AST YEAR 7000 faimers, encour¬ 
aged by Government experts 
^ raised a crop of fish This > ear, 
many more will build and stock fish 
ponds, for the advantages of this new 
side line in fanning are fast gaining 
recognition in many states The fanner 
gets 200 to 300 pounds from each acre 
of pond The fish art fat and swtet, 
sometimes tipping the scales at six or 
eight pounds, and it costs no more 
than tt n cents a pound to raise them 
- - che ipcr than chicken or meat 
Ihev add wholesome variety to the 
diet of farm families 

The astonishing production rec¬ 
ords attuned m fishfarming are 
biscd on three discoveries 

1 In any given contiollable bodv 
of v\ iter, a r atur il, balanced ‘ food 
chain’ cm be set up which mto 
maticailv provides its hsh popul ilion 
with enough food to live, reproduce 
and glow to usable sizes 

2 Any increase m the number of 
fish, without a corresponding mere ise 
m the food supply, srinplv results in 
reducing the aveiagc size of eich 
fish in the pond 

3 By fertilizing the water, the 
food supply can be stepped up to 
support larger numbers of fish, just 
as pasture land can be fertilized to 
increase the poundage of meat or of 
milk per acre 

It IS npossible to “fish out” a 
pond that has been correctly stocked 


and regularly fertilized No more 
than half of the fish can ever be 
caught with hook and line, the re¬ 
maining half, left with twice their”* 
former food supply, simpl> stop bit*- 
mg for a few montlis until their num¬ 
ber builds up and then food becomes 
scan e again 

I have just made a 1000 mile 
tour through South Carolina, Geor¬ 
gia and Alabima, visiting scores of 
farms with fish ponds Most farmers 
were outspokenly enthusiastic 

O W Coleman works his own 
1400 Kie general farm m Saluda 
County S C After his day’s work, 
Coleman often strolls down to his 
nsh pond for relaxation 

“I g( t a big kick out of that little 
pond ’ he said “Mavbe I’ll only 
hsh her for half an hour, but I ean 
always In mg back something tasty 
for supps-r She’s chock full of fish, * 
the other night I weighed one m at 
better’ll six pounds ” 

Judge Raymonde Stapleton of El- 
berton, Ga , has pioneered a ith a 
model pond in ai egion all but ber eft of 
natural fishing waters Ehi ee families 
living on his farm supply their tables 
with fresh fish, and Judge Stapleton 
himself has caught 100 bass ?nd sev¬ 
eral hundred sunfish in the past 
year 

A valuable by product of these 
farm fish ponds is recreation The 
family has fun fishing and swimming, 
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and many a fai mer sells fishing privi¬ 
leges to mdividuils or clubs tor a 
nice cash return Sixty families m 
\uburn, Ala, pay $io a year each 
to maintain a 12-acre pond Last 
yeai they caught 3000 pounds of fish 

Two pertinacious scientists at the 
\labama State Agricultuial Experi¬ 
ment Station are chiefly lesponsible 
loi lemovmg the guesswork from 
^ sh farmmtr H S Swingle, fish 
riiltuTist, and F V Smith, botanist 
In joint lesearch since 19 ,3, they have 
k lined that anv oidinaiy chemical 
fcitili 7 cr plated in the pond will al¬ 
most nnmtdiauly mcitasc the produc¬ 
tion of mitioscopic plants and ani- 
m ik ulcs knoi\ n collettis eh is plank 
ton lusttts k(d upon the plankton 
loi igt fish fttd upon the insects and 
tlun Iii\ le, ind finillv, ( iinnorous 
lisli Ittd upon the svv liming young 
oi till foi ige fish 

Within 1 liw divs iftii the fiist 
ipplic moil of fiitilizct, the watei 
t ikis on i delicate sea gietn opaks 
(iiite liom till HIM lids of plankton 
' lUi on, It should bt c omc impossible 
to sit inoie thin ten inchi s bi loss tht 
^Mii t iLt If the 111 mt r e m st e his hand 
i loot OI moil down, it is time to add 
moil ftitilizci No other test is 
nr I did Ihe pi inkton, bv the way, 
pi t \ t nts the fish from si i mg the 
lishe 1 man or his bo i* 

^ Weed growth liigtly dies iw ly a«i 
pi mkion-filk d w itti shuts off the 
inhlti ition of sunlight Pond lilies 
ind weeds whiih send luge leifv 
sinf ices to the top must be destroyed 
Jiv lopping ofi then tops, toi they 
iffoid concealment to si nil hsh 
whiih thiows the ponds food chain 
out of lialanee Incident illy, when 
theie aie no weeds, fish devour the 
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mosquito larvae, thus helpmg to 
eliminate the pests 

The bluegill sunfish (or bream) is 
the perfect pond forage fish for the 
southern states It multiplies fast, and 
IS good to eat A fertilized pond will 
support a laige number of adult sun- 
fish weighing around half a pound, 
an ideal size for frying From one 
pond I ciught 15 in 30 minutes — 
ibout as fast as I could bait the hook 
A new pond, alter fertilizing, is 
stocked with exactly 1500 sunfish 
fingei lings pei acre During the first 
\eai each pan of sunfish will pro¬ 
duce about 4000 young Li nless these 
new fish were held down in num- 
beis, thcie would be, withii a year, 
3 000 000 little sunfish per acre 
Here the lainivoious fish enters to 
complete a stable food chi in The 
choice for the southern legions is the 
liigernouth black bass, a hards, 
fighting fish Foi every 1500 sunfish 
100 bass fingeilings nie stocked 
Iewei biss may fill to keep the sun¬ 
fish population within bounds moie 
mav annihilate it entii t ly 

One V111 aftei stoc king, a pond 
IS usuallv supporting the miximum 
weight of fish foi the available food 
whiih meins m a v\ell fertilized 
pond as much as 500 to boo pounds 
of fish pti tie Of this total weight, 
between i ,0 and 200 pounds per 
acie will be bass — thiee to lour 
times as minv bass as the best natuial 
lake you evei fished 

I eitili/mg will likew ise inciease the 
fish crop in natuial wateis B W 
layloi of the Department of Game 
and Fisheiits in Quebec, heaid of 
the \labima scientists’ woik and be¬ 
gan experiments in 1945 which proved 
that speckled trout m C inidian lakes 
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would double in weight in a year 
when fertilizer was scattered in the 
shallows 

Our farmers get fingerlmgs free or 
at a nominal charge from state op¬ 
erated hatcheries, or fiom the U b 
Fish and Wildlife Service if thtir 
applications are endorsed by the U S 
Soil Conscivation Service The SCS 
gives the farmer advice on the se 


lection of a site and the best methods 
of constructing his pond If the farmer 
does his own work with his own trac¬ 
tor oi mule, he can build a one acre 
pond fot liom $ioo to $200 

As more fanners leain that they 
can produce a cash ciop meroh bv 
flooding then marginal land, it is < \- 
pected that thousands ol new ponds 
will be built 



^7hc QXoSSdXyof Unfmwlm ffords and Phi ases 


\s L std bv \d\ 
to Dtsenbe Female App 

negligee — VMut she hopes shf II h ivt on 
\vh<n the house bums down 


bathrobe — I isr alone and lump it 

wetlges — \ amps on ramps 

marabou — It*s b<»tter to 
nco7c than to 
fm 7 C 




mink — wl en a woman turns iround to 
look at anothci woman —thus 
mink 

sable — \Slht n a womin in mink turns 
around to look at an 
othti woman 


atoish net — Hammock 
hair 


foi 


gossanur — The nearest thing 
to nothing and 
better in bl ic k 

I u ) ^ bunny, 

French beater I hon< y made 



Brminette 
squirrt line 
polar sval 


\to 
1 mu 
1 moi 


look like 
ch mort 
money 



eiUsing WiiUis 

uel and AppuiU nantes 

knickknack — \ny little thing 

bibelot — \ny litth tl ing that costs more 

^^eqniiiH — FemaU iimor (not impreg 
nabk ) 

glamorous — \n>thing plus a sequin 

crocod,!, ■) O"' '>«'■, f S'° 

) vou can t tell the dint it nci in 
alligator j 

601 s de rose > 

shocking ( Yv hat do you thinlv^ Pink• 
dusty ( 



new — Adjective for anything 

chic — Adjective for anything with a hat 
to match 

fabulous — haven t seen anything likt 
it ioi half in hour 


r mm a pre ( hrt tmas ad h\ Mac\ the Ve» 1 ark. department ttore 



The Travel Lure 
of a 6o-HourW)rld 



ALRr\D\ thousands of would ]>e 
tiavelers aie enthusiastically 
^ window-shopping for a tup 
ahioad soon after \ Day Moie than 
500 requests aie on file at the Hol- 
lind \meiica I me for spice on the 
\msteidarrCs first postwar sail 
mg On the dav Pans was libeiated, 
the 1 lench Lines New ^oik office 
leccived 400 lequests foi passage to 

1 ranee Pan American An ways esti¬ 
mates th It m the typical postwai year 

2 ^ ^ 500 passengers will go to Fuiope, 
and It h ts a tentative schedule of 3b 
ti msatlantic departures weekly to 
handle its share of the lush 

It 1 unccrlain how soon ifter the 
w ar we shall be able to go abroad, but 
the State Department was issuing 
touiist passports six months after the 
1918 armistice Priorities this time 
will be give n those engaged m urgent 
postwar reconstruction woik, next, 
businessmen working on rehabihta 
tion projects, and refugees who are 
anxious to get back to their homes 


4 premew of your postwar tounstor oppm 
tunities — rne planer you'U fufee, (die 
places you'll go, and the shrinking cosi 

Condensed from The Rotarian 
Deena Clark 

Then passage permits will go to 
naturalized Ameiican citizens who 
may be worried about relatives or 
pioperty m the old country These 
passengers will travel m the same 
troopships and bucket-seated air 
transports that bring our boys home 

The most important factor m the 
prospective postwar tiavel stamp>ede 
IS of course, the airplane Formerly 
thousands of Americans were barred 
fioni vacationing abroad because 
ships took five days or more to cross 
and an equal time to return, thus us¬ 
ing up most of their holiday After 
lilt war, a stenographer will be able 
to leav e I rid ay alter office hours, 
spend two weeks shopping on the Rue 
de la Paix and boaid a Sunday night 
pi me that will return her to hei type- 
wliter on Monday morninp" Surveys 
show that tups to England will Ije 
most sought by the fiist postwai trav¬ 
elers, with Pi mce next and the Medi- 
teirmcan countiics thud 

Ihe planes now spanning the At¬ 
lantic m routine flights at the avetage 
1 itc of one every 20 minutes prove 
lint a piostwrr “commutei service’* 
by air to all countries is piacticablc 
And lates will be so low that a man 
can take his wife and children to 
Europe as inexpensively as they foi- 
merly traveled at home 

Several air lines have drawn up 
tentative rates and schedules TWA 
is even now converting five 36 pas- 
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senger ‘Stiatolmus ’ for pticetimt 
use Pending approval of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, they will mm 
gurate daily flights to I ondon it i 
fare of $265 80, in 22 houis and -1.0 
minutes TU \ has also ordered j.(> 
Lockheed “Constellations, 57 p is 
senger transpoits which will latei 
take us fiom New \ 01k to London m 
about half that time foi $195 

American An lines expects deliveiv 
of thirty 56 passengei Douglas DC b s 
by June 1945 Pcnnsvlvania C cn 
tral All lints is buving fifteen 48 
passengti DC 4 transpoits foi Niw 
York-to-London flights Pm Amen 
can All wavs expects delivery in 1943 
of luxuiv Imeis tint will enable its 
timetalilc ultimately to lead Two 
cxpitss flights daily between Ntw 
"Soik and I ondon at $267 lound 
tup 

Most tiavel ofiicials expect a post 
v\ n boom m tups to Russn Noith 
eist All lines Sorthvsest Airlines 
Pennsvlv mia Ctnti il An lines and 
Pan Ament an all pi m flights to Mos 
cow son t of them lor as low as 5t>29o 

H iwaii v\ ill be amemg the first 
tourist targets Five majoi an lines 
arc competing for the skv route to the 
Islands pushing the p issage priec 
down to the level of the prewar steam 
ship fare Pan American pi ms two 
128-passenge I flights d Illy which will 
bring Aloh a Towei witiiin eight hours 
of the Golden Gate at a cost of only 
$gb per passenger 

Right now vou can fly to Alaska, 
with Its magnificent, unexplored wil 
derness and its fishing and hunting 
possibilities, on a legular PAA sched 
ule from Seattle to Nome at a fire of 
5421 20 ro md tup 1 \\ A jilans to 
tike us from Che ago to Nome m 17 


hours, for $232 Northwest Airlines 
will offer competition at 4 8 cents a 
mile 

Spending less than a nickel a mile 
for passage vou cm flv the Andes to 
the sportsmans piradise of Chile, 
where there are streams that yield 
27-pound 1 ambow trout, md 3000 
miles of ski runs unrivaled even m 
Switzerland Ihe proposed PAA 
schedule will cut the present one wav 
fare fiom New A 01k to Rio from 
$489 50 to $175, and the flight time 
from 91 houis to 21 

Pan American thinks that the de¬ 
mand for passive to Germanv will 
justifv two 17 hour flights a day to 
Beilin, round trip lire ^Jib Round 
tup to lokvo in 11)48 will be eep illv 
inexpeiwive and J ujiyama will lie 
within ^o hours ol New A01k Ihe 
flight lioin bin Iimcisco to Smga 
jaoie will t ike 29 hours — the f istest 
sei vov ige used to take 29 divs 

Complete round the woild trips In 
tourist pi me cm be an early actu ilitv 
m new -supt 1 urships whieh will coin- 
puss the whole world into bo horns 
of living time Ihice major an lues 
h ivc ipplie d loi globe eirelmg routes 
Anieriein Lxport could in lugui ite 
service on \ Dav jalus i, with two 
gopissenett living Aces Pan 
Ameiicin has scheduled a 30 dav, 
globe girdling ill expense cruise, in 
cluc'ing hotels and sight seeing, winch 
will eost apjaroxim itely ^900 Pas 
sengers will travel at 300 miles an 
hour in comlortHble, 153 passenger 
Clippeis, ddiveiv of which is ex¬ 
pected m I9^b I\\ A plans a 2 7-diy 
de luxe an cruise with onlv three 
days spent m actu d flight, the rest ol 
the time will be used for sighi see mg 

Come peace, it will tike only thiee 
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1945 

to SIX months to pioducc the new 
time-slashmef planes Douejlas Air¬ 
craft has alicddy received 50 million 
dollars*^ worth of orders from thiee 
nr lines to be filled as soon as mate 
iidls are released by the W dr Produc¬ 
tion Board 

Glenn Mai tin, president of th( 

(omp iny which bears his name, fore¬ 
sees loo-passencter planes with pri 
\ate baths and showeis, personal 
ship to-giound communication, a 
( irdioom, coektail bar, gamcioom 
for quoits and table tennis a ^Mltlng 
loom equipped with a tickei tipe 
Kws service, a library, and on the 
liter deck a plev glass observation 
lounge Pressure control m the cabins 
\v 11 cliinin lie discomfort regardless 
of iltitude, while developments of 
raclu will mike for grcit sifetv in 
11V mg ind 1 indmg 

Where tune is not a controlling 
lictoi, ocean travel v^^ill rctun its 
illuic rioatmg-mme disaster stones 
left over from the 1 ist w 11 vmU be no 
lie tern nt to the vacition piride 
The fiet is tli it there is no case on 
rec Old m which a tourist ship ran into 


a floating mine And our first ships 
will wear degaussing belts as pro¬ 
tection against magnetic mines 
An American Express official states 
that the first seagoing tourists can 
count on tramp trips m small ships of 
the Liberty class about eight months 
after the war is over For the comfort- 
loving tiaveler, pleasure cruises to 
F ngland and the Mediterranean will 
be ready in approximately a year, to 
the Continent in 18 months Scandi- 
n IV ran cruise s can be resumed prac¬ 
tically simultaneously with the close 
of the w jr The Swedish-American 
I me reports that all cabins have been 
dskt d for on its first tourist sailing 
Attractive plans for buying tups 
on the installment plan have been 
worked out Thousands bought de¬ 
ferred payment trips the year before 
the war on the basis of a 25 percent 
initial pavmerit and the remamdei in 
12 monthlv installments after the re 
turn home Travel agencies are not 
vet iceepting passage money, but 
they do keep piioiitv lists, which aie 
mci easing m length everv dav is the 
cl immed up demand for ti iv el mounts 


— ifii 


When Migiciins Meet 

R LCfcNIL\ Dunninger, who hkcb to lx known as “the -master menlalist 
> cilled on Blackstone, who doisn t mind being known as a plain 
magic 1 in \Vhen Dunninger arrived he found the great magician ran 
sacking his bidtoom foi his white tie \ou re the great mind reader ’ 
Blackstone finally exploded, “Suppose >ou tell me where I put that tie ” 
Dunninger concentrated “It’s in that box, ’ he said 
Blackstone hurriedlv went through the box, found a tie which he held 
up scornlullv “You le a fine mmel reader,” he said It s black ’ 
Dunmngti shrugged ‘ If >oa’re anv kind of magician, he answeied, 
‘you can change it into a white one ” 

-Iljirritt Van Hornt in N \ IInr// / / t,ram 




A tie til It liiiiils thi 1 iiiiily 
togi llirr and lU to C od 


ejeach Our Children to Pray 

Condensed fiom Beltei Homes & Gaidcns 


0 K Aimstrong 


A SM\LL phonocfiaph and a Bible 
rest on the buffet of oui din- 
ing loom They aie our 
‘‘props’* for family prayers They 
help make possible what the childicn 
call “God’s minutes ” 

Those minutes are not long — sel¬ 
dom moie than five But they are im¬ 
portant They stand for daily lecog- 
nition that thcie is a Power gicater 
than we, a heavcnlv Father who is 
kind ind good to His childien 
Mv wife and I both were ieared 
in homes where piayers weie said 
When the children came along we 
thought prayers would be a good 
thing for them, loo, but we couldn t 
find the i ght routine M\ woik at 
fit St was teaching and wilting, then 
holding public office The’^e was il 
ways something to do at night — 
meetings to attend, work to finish, 
social engagements We taught our 
children the “Now I lay me ’ piaycr 
and let it go at th it 

^ Y i r -f f Y y f 

O K Armsirong is a wutei and public 
official He has seivcd three teims in the 
Missouri House of Representatives and he 
helped organize the Council of State Gov¬ 
ernments in vatious states For ten years 
ivli Armstiong was chairman of child wel 
fare for the American Legion of his state 
Author of several books and numerous 
magazine articles he is especially well 
posted govei nmental organization inter¬ 
state cooperation and juvenile delinquency 


The first two Idovs grew into husky 
lads The little girl, Sistei, was pio- 
gressmg in school The last two hoys 
weicieidy toi kindeigartcn Allweie 
dutifully enrolled in Sunday school 
Still we weren’t getting anywhere 
with their spiritual tr lining Half- 
hcaitedly we expeiimenled with oiav¬ 
ers at \ irious tunes of the dav It was 
difficult to find a time when the 
familv was all togelhci Befoie school 
theie was the rush ot brushing teeth 
and gathcimg up books, after school 
there weie music lessons, games md 
what not \Vc gut up 

Then a bolt of lightning bi ought us 
suddenh to m intense appiccntion 
ol our blessings The two older boys 
wtie doing siimmei work, picking 
bliekbciries m a small community 
cinneiv A storm came up Lightning 
struck the building and stunned every¬ 
one theic Although no oni was seri¬ 
ously injuied, the lealization of how 
close the beys had come to death 
brought to my wife and me an over¬ 
whelming sense of thanksgiving that 
they were spaied Perhaps it was just 
the woikings of chance, we found it 
easier to believe m the hand of Pi evi¬ 
dence We said some extra thanks at 
our evening meal and next day de¬ 
cided to add a bit of Sciipturc read¬ 
ing 

“We sing at church Why not sing 



WE TEACH OUR CHILDREN TO PRAY 


before oui pravers^” Sister asked 
Good idea I dug out some old Homer 
Rodeheavei records We added other 
transcriptions “I need Thee every 
houi” and “Blest be the tie that 
binds” are favorites 

After the song, comes the Scrip¬ 
ture Maybe it’s only a verse, perhaps 
a short chapter Then the praytr 
Sometimes it s the Lord’s prayer, all 
together Sometimes an older boy 
will lead Or the tiny tieble of one of 
the little boys will staitle us into hid¬ 
den smiles as he thanks God for “the 
wicnits and taters. we got for supper ” 
Whatever the prayer, it s spontane¬ 
ous, and It makes God a sort of part¬ 
ner for the household It bicaks down 
barriers that so often keep a father oi 
mother from mentioning the most 
fundamental fact in anv child s life 
thi (Mstence ot a Ci eator 

God s minutes take only a tinv 
ft action of the busy da\, but thc\ 
have brought us i new sense of familv 
closeness Tioubles seem easici to 
forget Anger cannot outlive a veise ol 
song Woiiy fades when wc come 
upon the lines “Seek ye hist the king 
dom of God, and His i ight< ousnt ss 
and all these things shall be added 
unto sou ” 

Wc ve passtd on the idea to nu¬ 
merous fi lends Piofessoi and Mrs 
Blank over at the college, with two 
girls in high school, find breakfast¬ 
time the best Mike, widower night 
watchman, has a good night praver 
with his si\ children before he goes to 
woik We’ll never know how man\ 
have copied our plan A visiting min¬ 
ister was so impressed he went back 
to his home parish and staued a 
crusade for familv devotions 

At first we felt some embairass- 
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ment when we held prayers with 
guesta present Now it seems like an 
added note of hospitality Pohticians, 
bueinessmen, teachers — all pause 
with us while we recognize the pres¬ 
ence of the constant Guest As the 
phonograph began the hymn “Beulah 
Land” one evening, our dinner visi¬ 
tor, a noted manufacturer, burst into 
a roaring baritone “Sing it again’” 
he shouted on the last note “I haven’t 
heard that since I was a boy’” A 
ciimmal-court judge seriously told us 
“If all families had prayers I wouldn’t 
have much to do ’ 

The brief Scripture reading, we’ve 
found, adds up to a lot of Bible knowl¬ 
edge as the divs merge nto months 
and \t irs Weve learned many fa¬ 
vorite passages ‘ by heart ’ — the first 
Psalm, the shepheid Psalm, the Beati¬ 
tude s the eighth chapter of Romans, 
and St Paul s marvelously beautiful 
words on fiith, hope and chaiitv in 
First Coiinthiins Childien, wc have 
discovered are just as interested in 
Bible stories with their deep spiritual 
meanings, is in anv others David 
and Goli ith, Joseph and his brothers, 
feeding the five thousand, the lime 
man at the be lutiful gate — all have 
new significance foi us 

Several publishers have brought 
out helps foi family piayers, such is 
“The Lpper Room’ with its daily 
Scripture lesson, comments and 
praver, all requinng only a few min¬ 
utes The Catholic Chinch has long 
provided helps for private devotions 
A labbi assured us that Jewish fami¬ 
lies could secure similar guiding 
pamphlets Thus prayer becomes our 
spiritual common denominator 
Our young people face a future 
sure to be hard and tr)mg Great 
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problems will rest upon their shoul¬ 
ders Not employment alone, noi 
liberty nor opportunity alone, will 
see them through The character and 
moral strength that are built by com¬ 
munion with God will be essential for 
the supreme test 

One of our older boys is in the 
Navy now, and the other plans to 
grab his high school diploma and 
rush off to the Army We aie glad 


r9 


they have learned to prav They carry 
with them an ideal that someday 
they and thousands of their buddies 
who fight the good fight can leturn 
and help build a biotheihood of man 
so strong and just that wars will be 
no more And whatever dangeis they 
face, we know there will be with them 
a Piesence, and a Voice saying, “Be 
of good courage' If God be for 
us, who can be against us^ ’ 




Where to Bury a Dog 


Tkii editorial by Ben Ilur Lamp nan ir one of 
the moil popular it huh eier appealed in the 
Portland readeis haie Oifed a^ait 

and a^ain to ha e it reprinted 

SI liSCRiBCR of the Ontario li^us has 
^Mitten to the editor a‘>king ‘ \\ hut sh ill 
I bui\ mv dog^” 

\\ t \iould say to the Ont irio m in that 
thue art \arioas pi ices in whuh a dog 
nn\ be buritd \N e are thinking now of a 
se It r \v hose coat w as fl iint 1 1 th sun 
shim and who so far as* we irt await 
ne%er t nttrt imtd a me in or an unwoitliv 
tliought This stttti IS buried btmath a 
chtrr\ tree, undti four ftet of giidcn 
loim, and at its proper st tson the tht irs 
strews petals on the gittn liwn of his 
grave Bentath a chcrr\ tne, oran ipplt 
or an\ flowering shrub is an (xcelltnt 
place to bury a good dog B«n< ith suth 
trets, such shrubs, he skpt in the drowsv 
summer, or gnawed at a flavorous bom, 
or lifted head to challenge some strange 
intruder I best ire good pi ices in life 01 
in death Yet it is a small m itu r I or if 
the dog be well rcmi mbt n d if sometimes 
he leaps through youi dreams actual as in 


lift eves kindling laughing begging it 
mitt IS not it all wheie thit dog skips 
On a hill wl re the VMiid is unl^buked, 
and th( trees 111 rolling or besidf a 
St! e ijn he kne w in puppy hood or some 
while m the flitness of a pastiui land 
while most exhilarating tattle gri/c It 
IS ill one to the dog and all oni to vou, 
and nothing is gainid, and nothing lost 
— if inirriorv lives But thue is ont best 
pi ICC to Inirv i dog 

If vou bur\ him in this spot he will 
conn to Vou whi n vou t ill — comi to 
vouovirthi giiin dun (lontiirs of diath, 
and diwn the well 11 im inbutd pah, 
ind to voui side ig 111 And tl ough \ou 
call a do/en living dogs to heel thev snail 
not growl at him nor iisint his coming, 
for hi belongs thi re Pi ople m iv scoff at 
vou who SIC no lightest blad* of grass 
bent bv his footfall whohearno whinifKi, 
people who mav nevtr reallv 1 ive had a 
do^ Smile at them for vou shall know 
SOUK thing thit IS hidden fioin tin m, and 
which IS will woith the knowing I he 
om best place to bury a good dog is in 
the heart of his m ister 

— Btn lliir t imimin Hm ( uld I tie 
/ >T(, Uin^ (Biniui K & M rt) 




WILD WISDOM SefadyAl.nDn« 

Prize Winning Letters — V 

HE WISDOM of Wild creatures differs from our * rational intelligence** 
by being largely intuitivi but it has long amazed outdoors men The 
following observations aie selected from hundieds sent in by readers 


Teddy-Bear Guide 

In tiif interior of New South Wales I found a baby koala that had been lost 
bv Its mother (The koala is a funny, furry little animal that looks like a Teddy 
bear ) I idopted him, fed him, and soon he became my devoted companion on 
jaunts nt ar and far 

One dav, m the interior, I was caught in a bush fire which came roaring 
upon me with teinfvm^ speed I flung myself on the ground, breathing what 
little oxvgen was still left close to the earth I was sure m> last moment had 
eomt 1 hen I became aware of tht koala He w ould run up to me, nip mv clothes, 
then run off a little way Dazed as I was, I sensed that he wanted me to follow 
him In a few hundied feet we came to a small lake which I had not known ex 
isttd I plunged m, the koala riding on my shoulder Duiing the houis that the 
iire ragt d we sta> ed there I dunked m\ self and 
the koala completelv w henev ei the heat became 
too intense 

But for the wisdom and the faithfulness of 
that little bush bear I should not be alive 
toda> — U K gic 



Tuttle Tadics 

Nf \r a Irit nd s house in Caliform i, in the b( d of a drv cret k, hv e two df sert 
turtles whiehhavt piacticillv bicomt pets, sinci mv friend ieeds them regulirlv 
Thf tui ll( s special p ission is lettuce, and then heist s immons them to the ft ast 
by be iting on i tin pan 1 he othe r d i\ he im ited me to set the m in action 
At the sound of bingin-, on the pm the two turtles came forward at what 
was — foi turtles — a racing gallop Neck and neck they diew nc ir the cov eted 
It ttuce SuddenlV, w hen the > w ci c onlv a ft w fe et 1 1 om the prize the 1 irger turtle 
sw ei ved and w ith an e ^pe^t gesture thrust his head underneath his competitor and 
flipped him neidv over on his back Then he 
came racing on and be gan devouring the dinner 
At least a thud of the lettuce wa*! gont before 
the outnged victim of this stroke ol turtle 
genius could kick and roll himself ov ei onto his 
feet again ~ 1 iisMonh L Zaho 



Last Testament 

A STRAY CAT that had reverted to the wild, as cats so easily do, stood at m> 
door and mewed I tried to ceiax ncr in, but she continued to look 111(0 my 
eyes, imploringlv She would accept no milk Mewing, looking back at me, she 
began to walk away 
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I felt a little foolish, but I followed her She led me to the hd\loft of an old 
barn where, deep in the hay, four tiny blind kittc ns were hidden 

This seemed \cry strange — cals usually go to any lengths to conceal the 
whereabouts of their kittens So the next day 1 visited the little family again 
The kittens, frantic with hunger, were trying to nurse But their mother 
lay still in death, her cold body Bung protect- 
ingly beside her babies Then I understood 
Nature had told the mother that death was 
coming, and with her last strength she had 
made sure that someone would care for her 
lltlie ones — Anm Nielson 
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'‘c Field Operation 


D urinc the Metz oflensive, P\ t Du im 
N Kmman a iq star old medical 
aidman of the Fifth Infmtrv Dnision, 
performed an exccptionil feat of battle¬ 
field suigeiy Kmman a foinicr automo 
bile mechanic of College PHce, W ish , 
was with a company attacking Louvigns 
when he siw a rifleman fall He ruslitd 
to the stiiekin man, who was thrashing 
about in gnat pain and gasping for 
breath thiough a windpipe gislicd b\ a 
shell frignirnt Ins face had turned blu^ 
and he ippaif ntlv was suflbe iting 

Medical aidme i are not suigtons, but 
in desperitun Kmman decided to pei 
form an operation he h id ht aid desr nhed 
a >tai btfore during his basic ti-’ining 
He had no anesthetic ind no instruments 
except his pockftkniie Needing some 
l\pc of tube to k(ep the windpipe optn 
after the thioat incision hid been made, 
he borreiwed his patient’s fount iin pen 
Second 11 Edwin M Elieiling came 
thiough the hail of michine gun and 
mortar fiie to hold the rifleman ateady 
while Kmman prepared to make the in- 
cisie n The private tried to quiet his pa¬ 
tient who was protesting phvsically but 
could not speak, with, I don t like to do 
this, but It’s the only way vou’re going to 
live ” Then, w hile mortar she 11s crashed 
on afl sides the >oung medic started an 
operation that m in> surgeons would hesi¬ 
tate to perform uncler jMjrfect conditions 


It w as ne ccssarv to make a longitudinal 
incision, because the '«lightestslip duiing a 
literal incision would have endangered 
the jugular vein Afte t opening the throat 
below the wound, Kmman felt for the 
windpipe, made an ineision and slipped 
in the top end of th fountain pen At 
once tne patient started to breathe ficclv 
and color began to return to his fact 
‘ Keep that foimta n pen in >our wind 
pipe md \ ou 11 be okav, ’ Kmman told 
him \ou cm t bie ithc through voui 
nose oi mouth but if > ou keep vour w ind 
pijie optn vou can breathe thiough the 
cut 1 just made 

A ftw minutes litei the rifleman wa** 
on lus feet and w ilkmg be tween the ‘ sur 
geon ’ and anesthetist ’ to a tank At the 
battalion lid st ition, the surgeon, ex irn 
ining the lesult of the op ration with 
am i/t nit nt, s iid th it he could not im 
prove on it The next stop was a clearing 
station where the astonished surgeon 
only removed the fountain pen top and 
inserted a traeheotnmv tube before the 
patient vias removed to in evacuation 
hospital 

Kmman, who w as promoted to a tech 
mcian, fourth grade for his feat has beeii 
ofiereel a free medical edur ation at West 
ern Rf*scr\e University “Golly,” the Je 
lighted medic said upon hearing of the 
offer “that s just w hat I \vanted to do all 

my life — C n< ( « nvan in N \ Itmit 

Kubiri 1 ich ir Is U1 di i itch 



Ihe artliiuglou Moaumeut — 
t Fingci Pointing to the Sky 

C ondensed from The Kiwinis Magazine Donald Culross PeatUe + + 

]f N[ HE Washington National Mon could ^vlsh that everybody m the 

I ument is not only the tallest Government daily measured himself 
-lA- memorial in the world but on< and his work by that great standard 
wholly perfect It is perfect m fulfill- in stone 

ing the Greek ideal of beautv, which Unlike the Great Pyramid of Che- 
is strength combined with grace It is ops, built by slave labor at ruthless 
])crfect in its proportions, which le cost of life to gratify the vanity of a 
seal the secret of the Egyptian obe living king, the arrowy Monument 
Iisks, the height, ^jO feet being just was raised, without accident, by a 
ten time's the base of 53 fett scjuaic Irce people in memory of the man 
\nd It is perfectly appropriate In its who set them fiee Over 200 of the 
soaring integrity, it is a ‘ speaking blocks inside the hollow shaft are in 
liktness of the man it comimmo- sc 1 ibed as specific gifts of the peoples 

I'ltes It speaks to us of Washington s of this nition and ol foreign govern 

clear and loltv ideal for his countrv ments pioud to honoi George Wash- 

It speaks of a man, loui square md ington I he stone given by Greece, 

upiight who sweived as little m ad from the luinsof *hc Parthenon, com 
vcrsitv as would the Monument it pares him to Pericles The Euikish 

self, Its 81,120 tons embedded deep in stone displ i\s, in a strange sciipt, an 

the earth Sii Cecil Spiing Riee, ode upon Washington bv the 

Biitish Ambassador to this coun- Sultan s comt poet Amciica s 

try during Woild W ir 1 , called • states and towns, lodges and 

It ‘ George W ishington s fanger ^ schools gave stones as lirge as 

pointing to the sky ’ ' t those fi om the King ol Si im 

The monument lifts the eyes and the Emperor of Biazil 

up, like a shining peak Its head ^ Manv a patriot with a stout 

IS lost m the clouds sometimes, J ^ heart muscle has climbed the 

when the winter sky comes low, 3 898 steps to the lookout win 

on a fair spnng dav it flashes 3 dows at the top But most of the 

like a blade Visible from the J ' millions of sightseers have pre 

White House, the Monument ' S fcired tq ride up and, till the 

has been the inspiration of har- | stairs were closed for the dura- 

assed Presidents since it was - ^ tion, many liked to walk down 

completed in 1884 Gleve- ^ Probably few of them 

lancl, surrounded by ^ know these odd facts 

slancler and intrigue, about the Monument 

testified that he drew That it was once a 

courage and faith from “leaning tower ” That 

Its noble serenity One hundreds of persons 
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have stepped over its tip 1 hat it some 
times rams inside when the skv out 
side IS deal That it ended a d mL,(.i 
ous political party and ciused in 
directly the death of a Prtsiduit 

The rain is due to the condensa¬ 
tion of moisture inside the darik 
shaft, so that attend ints med rain¬ 
coats and rubbeis The Monuimnts 
histoiy explains the othei cuiiosities 
In Major L’Enfant s plan loi thi 
city, a bronze equestnan stitue of 
Washington was to stand on this 
spiot, but the Gcnei il opposed the 
cost while he li\td Ihen Cliitl Jus 
tice Maishall proposed a mulile 
tombinsU id Congitss dallied lunlh 
Gcoi^eW itterstonfoimed flu \\ isli 
ington Nitionil Monuiieiit Soeietv, 
and Robeit hii'i tlu neiileit won 
a comptiilion wiih liis dt un loi in 
Eg\ pti in oIk lisk to sui nioiini i eoiiie 
Babilonnii shrint which 111 tuin 
would be liilinccd on i ciieulii 
Greek tciiiplt 1 li inks to (/coie,< P 
Marsh distiiw uished Amciic in dip " 
Ioniat this ippalline, j)l in v\ is sun 
[jlilied intc lilt })icsent cloud pru king 
netdh 

On Indcpcndince D i\ idj8 the 
coi icisioru w is laid with the sinic 
trowel tint had ff nunted tl it of the 
White Hoiisn 1 wo \e irs 1 iiei dur¬ 
ing JuK r jurth C( re monies it the 
shade less foeit of the unhmshed Mon 
unicnt, President /aehai\ Taylor 
drank so m inv pitchers of ice water 
that he du d fi\c da\s later 

Si o\\ L'k the Monument climbed 


In i 8')4 Pope Pius IX sent for it a 
block from the lernple of Concord in 
Remit which w as smashed, one night, 
bv masked men with sledge hammers 
Ihcse were rabid anti Cathohes of 
the Know-Nothing Party, then so 
strong they hid a candidate slated 
for the Presidency Their yandilisrn 
caused in intern itional uproar — and 
helped to bring the Know Nothings 
to disgrace and oblivion 

lilt Civil W u stopped work on 
the Monument nd when it w is le- 
SLiiiied the next tiers of marble did 
not (xictlv match the rest in color, 
which t \pl mis die ring on (noige 
W isl ingion s fngtr Xiinv cngi 
necis finding tin the Monument 
hid settled out of plumb got i new 
eoncictt si lb u idt r it md tiiud it 
up \s tht vcoiknc IK d (ompletion a 
solid ilumitii m U}r vn is c ist, 8 q 
Indus hull iiulwt idling looounies 
When tins w is exhibited 111 the t ist- 
(111 seibtjiid (itits hundieds of 
sehoolbovs bestrode it m order to 
bo 1st thev hid sUjiped over tht top 
of the Washington Monument 

In iq,i the Mtjiiumeiitw issnublxd 
for the first time with steel brushes, 
Sind md witti During tint tune, 
the story goes 1 dt par ting Rcpubli 
cm siw Iroiii his tram window the 
largt sK 1 1 se ifloldmg eiecl« d around 
It unving in New Yoik he dished 
to his pai tv s headqu ii lers 

I hat Man m the W^hite House,” 
he cried, h is got the Washington 
Monument all cialcd up and is plan¬ 
ning to ship it to Hyde Park'” 




r\ CT Excerpts from the 

book by 
Bennett CerJ 


Fry and Sto[» Mi is a 371 pa^e collei lum of 
imcclolcH luostK linmorouh cleduated 

To all (hose people ^hosc wit or lack of 
It ni ide this volume jKmsible Bennett 
(irf has alwa>R had he sa>H a useless 
knaik for remeinheniir, unrelated mec 
dolts ahoiil iinrtlittd people In his hook 
he prtsents tlu htst ih iL people ha\L 
( ver palmed off as then own 

M in> of the items iniluded in the book 
lia\t appeired iii Mr ( erf s livth column 
Jrade Vtinds a witkly feature of Ihe 
SnUirda> Ritiin ofliUtatare 

One of the sh iipest uits m the theitei 
IS the proptrU of Beatrice 1 illic Pht 
onl\ lime her \an(,ftoid dtstrtcd hei be 
land the footluihts was at the final per 
formmte of The Dnid I title Shoit How- 
ird 13 iet/ bought the entne hrst row or 
chestra that night and distributed the 
ticki ts 'imonr mutual friends of Bea Lillie 
and himself She was in the middle of a 
solo numbi i w hen by picai ranged signal 
cv(i>bod\ in the row bent down and 
donned ’ong wl isk* rs — blight green, 
red pink 7 ebta, plaid and polka dot 
The sight was too much foi Bea Lillie 
bhe stopped in the middle of a note 
pointed helplessl> at the solemn first row 
and ran howling to the wings B> the 
time Diet/ reached hei dressing room 
she liad regained control ‘ Nobody can 
appreciate my voice anyhow,” she said 
‘ when 1 sing above a whisker ’* 


When Dietz was publicity chief of 
Metro Goldwyn Mayer he was 
bawled out by his boss, Louis B Mayor, 
because he got to his desk too late evety 
morning “But you seem to forget, Mr 
Mayer,” said Dietz, “that I also leave 
early e\ery afternoon” By the time 
Mayer figuied it out, the crisis was over 

About 30 >ears ago, theie was a light¬ 
weight boxer in Hoboken who fought 
under the name of Marty O’Brien He 
w as a clean likable kid, completely on the 
level, and among the host of friends he 
made was a using voung singer named 
Bing Ciosbv Marty O Biien got mar¬ 
ried, and m time hid a son who was too 
ft ail to become a boxer like his dad, but 
inclined tow aid a musical caieer He 
could caiiv a tune like nobody s business 
Marty wrote to his old ftiend Bing Could 
Bing help the kid get the musical educa 
tion he ciavcd^ Bing could and did 
O Brien’s bo\ studied music and in time 
turned piofcssional The bo\ was Frank 
Sinatra — Bing Crosbv’s most formidable 
iival in thi ciooncr i inks todav 


Hoi I \ WOOD lifted evebrows ovei the 
maiiiage of Victor Moore the 67 veir 
old comedian, to a girl of 22 “\\hats 
wrong with ihal^” queri<»d Buddy de 
S\Ka ‘ \\ hen she is 100, he will only be 


Somebody asked Bob Hope what went 
through his mind when he got his oiiginal 
view of Dorothy Limoui ui a saiong I 
never gave it a second thought,” he 
averred ‘ I was too busy with the first 
one” 

Some years ago, one of the bright young 
men who leprtsented Standaid Oil m 
China returned to America for a vaca 
tion, in the course of which he met and 
married a lovely girl fiom his home town 
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“You*!! just love Shanghai,’* he as¬ 
sured her again and again on the way 
out, "particularly my Number One Boy, 
Lmg You won’t have to lift a finger 
Ling runs the household ” 

They amved in Shanghai, the bride 
met lang and approved 1 he next morn¬ 
ing her husband kissed her good bve 
before reporting back on the job “Sleep 
as kmg as you like, darling,” he told her 
"Long will take care of everything ” 

A few hours later she awoke again, to 
0 nd herself being shaken ever so gently 
by th6 Number One Bov “Time to get 
dressed and go home now, Miss>,” he 
said 

Former Mavor Hvlan of New York 
seldom bothered to lead the speeches that 
trusted ghosts prepared for him ahead of 
time In the middle of one speech he came 
to the phrase, * lhat leminds me of one 
of m> favorite stories ” It developed that 
the Mayor had never heard the joke be¬ 
fore, and when he finished reading it, he 
laughed so hard he broke his glasses 

The Man U ho Came to Dinner was the 
direct result of a typical visit, by Mr 
Alexandei Woollcott, to Mo'ss Hart’s 
Bucks County estate He bulbed the serv¬ 
ants, condemned the food, inv ited friends 
of his own from Philadelphia to Sunday 
dinner and wrote in the guest book, 
“ This IS to certify that on my first visit to 
Moss Hart’s house, I had one of the most 
unpleasant times I ever spent ” He also 
suggested that Moss write a play in which 
he could star 

The next day Hart was describmg 
WooUcott’s behavior to George Kaufman 
“Wouldn’t It have been horrible,” he 
ruminated, “if he had broken a leg and 
been on my hands for the rest of the sum- 
mo:''” The collaborators looked at each 
other with dawning delight on their faces 
and took the cover off the typewriter 


February 

On a recent radio program, Fred Allen 
says his next sponsor w ill be the manufac 
turcr of I umpo Soap “It doesn’t lather 
It doesn’t float It cont'uns no secret oils 
It IS designed solely to keep you company 
in the tub ” 

C<?3 

Dorothy Thompson and htr ex hus¬ 
band Sinclair I ewis had a tranquil mar 
lied life until Miss Ihompson b^ame so 
engrossed in writing lecturing and radio 
that she had no time left for anything else 
Somebody asked T ewis wheie she was, 
one evening ‘ She disappeared into the 
NBC Studios three years ago,” he an¬ 
swered, “and nobody has seen her since ” 
Another time he heard that she was 
being mentioned for Picsident “I won- 
dei ’ ho said wistfully, * if they 11 let me 
write Mv Dav ’ ” 

A BiSHOi of Texas visited London and 
w IS t iken to a fashionable soiree at whie h 
the 1 idles’ dusses wcie cut very low His 
hostess asked condescendingly if he had 
ever beheld such a sight “Not,” said the 
bishop, since I was weaned ” 

In London, Liddell Hart said to Ber 
nard Shaw, “Do you realize that ‘sumac’ 
and ‘sugar’ are the only two words in the 
Encrlish language that begin with ‘s u’ 
and are pronounced ‘ Sure,” said 

Shaw 

c<50 

Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, 
presides occasionally in Police Court 
One bitter cold day they brought a 
trembling old man before him, clurged 
with stealing a loaf of bread His familv, 
he said, was starving “I’ve got to punish 
you,” said LaGuardia “The law makes 
no exception I sentence you to a fine of 
Sio ” But the Little Flower was reaching 
mto his pocket as he added, “Here’s ¥io 
to pay your fine And now I remit the 
fine ” He tossed the bill into his famous 
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sombrero ‘Turthermore ” he declared 
I m goinq to fine e\ cn l>odv in this room 
«)0 cents for In ing in a tow n where a man 
has to steal bread in order to cat The 
hat was passed *ind nn incredulous old 
man with the light of heav cn in his c\ es, 
left the courtroom with a stake of $47 50 

Mi\er Lfvin tells this torv about a 
little eight \ear old girl in a Pennsslvama 
orphan as>lum She was a painfull) 
unittractne child, with annoying man 
nensms shunned bv the children and 
astneh disliked b\ the teachers The 
head of the institution longed onK for a 
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legitimate excuse to get her out of the 
place 

One afternoon it looked as if her op¬ 
portunity had arrived The gud’s room¬ 
mate reported that she was conducting a 
clandestine correspondence with some- 
bod> outside the grounds “Just a httle 
while ago ” she reported, “she tooJe a note 
out and hid it in a tree ” The head of Ac 
asvlum and her assistant could hardly 
conccil their elation “Wc*ll get to the 
bottom of this ” they agreed “Show us 
where she left the note ” Sure enough 
thev found it in the branches of the tree 
It read To whoever finds this I love 
' ou 


TR\ AND STOP ME 


A rfofh 7 (hn 
icceiied Uu 
anmuncemiJit 
Jotivarded 
it to the 
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ITEM or LASTING INtISeST 



SCRNADlNCANDaOSCOC MY 

Par^nfs 

t 


ANNOUNCE A BCAND N£W 

Itfe 

2 


WHO FIRST SAW THE 

Ntta York San 

3 


OCTOBER. \Z 30 

PM 

4- 


THEY THINK IT IS THE 

Mahons fastness 

5 


TO STATE I SCALED S lb K 09 AT THAT T/mc 

6 


MOTHER IS DOING FINE THANK 

Cuo 

7 


DAD HEARD THE GOOD 

NeaaVtMt 

8 


WITH EXCITEMENT MY FIRST 

look 

9 


AT THIS BEAUTIFUL 

World 

to 


WAS IN NEW YORK CITY 1 

Thtnk 

It 


t AM AT PERSONAL 

Ltkarfr 17 


TO MENTION THAT 

Nature 

13 


DID NOT PREDICT MY 

CfuMhfo 

14 

1 

WOULD BE LIVED AS AN . 

Jtgatre IS 

6 ' 

OR. AS A TYPICAL 

Good JHoattkatptr tS 

* , ' 

SO, PROM NAMES THAT 

C/iok. 

t 1 


MOTHER AND DAD DECIDED TO 

Ptc 

IB 

ONE NAME FOR A 

9or Scotd 

19 


AND ONE NAME FOR A 

JIfadamoitol/a 

20 


SINCE I AM AN 

Amofscon G‘/r/ 

21 

THEY SELECTED SUSAN LEE FOR MY 

22 


COME TO MY 

u fwi Mm 

23 

AFTER NOVEMBER 4AND TAKE A Ami 

7* 

c 1 

AT ME AND 

olat^ 

25 

j 
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<c"^iSTLN,” s'ud Joel, 1 skmny young- 
II ster, aged ten, his black 
eyes snapping, “I’ll tell you 
how It happened We Youthbuilders 
were talking about how voting is part 
of democracy, and then somebody 
said that there wei e quite a few grown 
people in this district who might not 
be able to vote —” 

“Because they couldn’t pass the 
ht er-acy test •” said Sholem, another 
ten-vear old 

“So, ’ "iidid little daik eved Felicia, 
*‘Demos made some posters ’ — she 
pointed to the tallest boy in the ex¬ 
cited group aiound me — “and we 


Youthbmlderi), Inc. — a glinipfie of 

young citizenship in acUon 


Condensed from Future 


Webb Waldron 


P S 96 IS but one of more than 150 
New Yoik City schools in which 
groups of children cillmg themselves 
Youthbuilders are reaching out of the 
classroom into life ind proving that 
the average child has a diive to be a 
good citizen 

At a junior high m lowei Man¬ 
hattan, the Youthbuildeis it ili-'cd 
that an alarming number of kids their 
own age were roaming the stitcts at 
night, buying illicit sex litcratuie, 
getting into dice games and petty 
theft With the teicheis’“^help, the 
Youthbuilders calltd a community 
jpiass meeting Piients, policemen, 
social workers and children spoke 
their minds Paliolmin Wasselcwskv 
told how he was tiMng to fix up in 
unused church as a recication e nter 


put them up m stores and places ” for the childicn on his beat “But I 
“\ ou sec * Demos explained, “at need help,” he said 
the voting places they ask some funny “Why shouldn’t some of us help 
questions, about the Constitution and supervise such places every dav ^ ’ 
things like that — so our posters said, asked one mothei Many pai ents 
‘Are You Sure You Can Pass the volunteered So recreation facilities 


Literacy Tests^ If You Want Help 
Come to Room 105, Public School 
No 96, Any Day Alter 3pm’” 
“Did many come^” I asked 
“Oh, yes •” said Joel “And we and 
the teachers coached them, and then 
they could vote ” 

Here was yojng citizenship m ac¬ 
tion And It wasn’t school — it was 
fiin' 


in the district weic more than dou¬ 
bled, and the childicn got off the 
streets 

The spark which set Youthbuilders 
on Its way came Irom piettv, blue- 
eyed, dynamic Sabra Holbrook, wife 
of a New York advertising man and 
mother of two lively young daughters 
When Sabra was newly graduated 
from Vassar, she had gone to Boston 
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:o work with underprivileged chil- 
Iren A thing that startled her was the 
iharp division in the minds of chil- 
Iren between school and the world 
jutsidc Why couldn’t school have 
nore to do with life and thereby efive 
Jiildrcn some part in then o\\n edu¬ 
cation^ 

When Sabra married and came to 
Vew Yoik she had a chance to talk 
VIth a group of jumor-high school 
students Thty were bubbling over 
vith ideas about democraev, politics, 
:he community, crime, gangs, their 
aaients, their own future, eierything^^* 
she s ivs ‘ But they seemed to hav e 
ittle time or encouragement to ex¬ 
press these ideas m school, and cer- 
aiinlv no chance to put any of them 
into action ” 

Mi s Holbi ook got permission fi om 
the Bodid of Education to organize 
iiscussion gioups at a few New \ork 
schools after hours, with voluntceis as 
leach 1 s 1 hese groups not onlv talked 
but sometimes were able to act on 
then ideas When the New \ ork City 
school system decided to let Sabra 
Holbi ook go further, she organized 
i oiithbuilders, Inc, with New bold 
Morris picsident of the New ’Voik 
Citv Council, as chairman of the 
board of directors 

Foi i time she operated in a cubby¬ 
hole oflice with one assistant, her 
expenses paid out of her own pocket 
and the conti ibutions of a few inter¬ 
ested filends Then a zipper manu¬ 
facturer, Louis Rabmowitz, turned 
Dver to her a 1 irge part of one floor 
Df his building 1 he New York Rotai y 
Club the Brothel hood of Sleeping 
Gai Porters, John Glolden, the theat¬ 
rical producer, Newbold Nlori is and 
otheis have chipped in to help with 


expenses She herself has given her 
energy to the enterprise for six years 
without pay 

Fundamental in Youthbudders is 
the teacher-leader for each club 
Sabra Holbrook picks the leaders 
carefully they must be mterested in 
chddren, respect chddren as mdi'* 
viduals, and must be gluttons for 
work Each \outhbudder club meets 
for an hour once a week on school 
time, but Its activity spreads far be¬ 
yond that hour m time and space, 
and the leader must go along, advis¬ 
ing, directing, encouraging Leaders 
get no extra pay Their sole reward 
is the satisfaction of doing a pioneer 
job 

Youthbuilder clubs consist of 25 to 
40 chddren Ml are volunteers, but 
the leadci attempts to get into a club 
many divergent elements of race, 
faith economic status, and intelli¬ 
gence lev els so that it w ill be a true 
cioss-section of its school 

At one junior high the Youth- 
builders were discussing racial anci 
religious disci immation ‘ Is theic 
any of that in this school’ the leadci 
asked \es there is*” cried one 
child ‘In the lunchroom, we all sit 
separate ’ It was true Jewish chil¬ 
dren sat bv themselves, and so did^ 
Catholics, Negroes, and other special 
groups 

lhat, the Youthbudders decided, 
was wrong They asked the princi¬ 
pal’s permission to start an Honor 
Table, at which a student would sit 
by invitation Theie were 35 differ¬ 
ent national backgrounds represenad 
in the school and hall a dozen reli¬ 
gions, and the club invited a rotation 
of races and religions to the Honoi 
Table Many friendships foimcd acioss 
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Another installment of tdeas 
for new enterprises in the 
Digest $25 000 contest 


Part-Time Accounting Service A San 
Francisco woman, Genevieve L Her- 
nll, has built a service foi sm ill busi¬ 
nesses which might be duplicited by 
an experienced man or woman ac¬ 
countant in a thousand cities and 
towns Starting with the idea that 
many businesses cannot afford a full¬ 
time accountant, and found it diffi¬ 
cult to keep up with social-sccui ity 
and mcome-tax regulations, she rented 
desk space and offcitd a pait tunc 
accounting service She serves seven 
clients — a sm ill oil companv a 
florist, a geologist, a smill steamship 
line, and thut manuf icturus 

Her fees arc fiom $25 per month 
to $25 per week depending on the 
SCI vice rendered Foi the lirerei lee 
she spends about an houi eveiy day 
it the client’s office, for the minimum 
chdige she devotes one da> a month, 
checking the client’s books, and an 
svsenng mquines by phone when 
income-tax or social seem ity prob¬ 
lems anse Her monthlv eainmgs 
over four years ha\e averaged be¬ 
tween $500 and JSboo To get busi¬ 
ness, she simply had to ask for it 
While she could handle four or five 
more accounts, she piefers to use part 
of her time to take courses to keep her 
up-to-date in accounting practice and 
Government legulations 


industry” that ketps him his hired 
man and his ncighbois busy on rainy 
days and dm mg the winter In his 
well equipped machine shop on his 
1 irm he makes at aehments for farm 
implements, builds farm machinery 
of his own invention, and does 1 epair 
woik for farmers who come to him 
fiom miles around 

In the winter of 1943, for customers 
who believe the com cultivatoi is 
eisiei to watch in front of the tractor 
than behind it he built 112 eulti\ itor 
Ttlachments to fit the front tnd of 
lordlerguson tiactors He has or¬ 
ders for many more 

Six neighbors ire using low, two¬ 
wheeled trailers, built by Cailson to 
haul hay, grain bundles, coi n fodder 
or livestock The trailcis aie so con¬ 
st 1 ucted that they are much c sier to 
load than the ordinal y hayiack On 
a ran y day, cais of a dozen faimers 
often wait in Carlson’s yard foi ma¬ 
chinery repairs 

Carlson may be setting a pattern 
for many faim Ixiys who will come 
back from the aimed services with 
highly developed mechanical skills 
Certainly there is plenty for a faim 
shop machinist to do in a typical 
rural neighborhood, judging by his 
experience — JohnARohlfA cute Editor 

rarm Journal and I iimtr $ Wffr 


Fan'^ Machine Shop C J Carlson, Bachelor's Laundry 'i^otuxgi.hdA.M.rs 
owner o*'a 300 acie farm in Marshall Anna M Miller, a public stenogra- 
county, Iowa, opeiates a “back-yard pher and telegraph operator in a 
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Kansas Cit\, Mo , hotel, autsfinented 
hti income bv doing mending for 
male patrons, i (uslomer suggested 
that she start a laundry serving men 
only, and take c ire of then mending 
and darning She started ivith one 
employe and $50 borrowed from a 
bank Hei “Bachelor’s Laundry” 
grew steadily until today it is a suli- 
stantial enterprise, handling ov ci 100,- 
000 bundles ytaily, and seivmg j 300 
patrons Service includes turning col- 
1 irs or cuffs, dar nmg, mending, sew¬ 
ing on buttons Pi ices are no higher 
than the avenge laundjrv s and theie 
IS no e\tia charge for icpiirs While 
this business now occupies its own 
building, emiilovs 70 people, and 
opeiates thiee dtlivrry trucks, it is a 
tvpc of eiileiptise winch m ^ht be 
slatted It home ind fmilt gi idinllv 
into a well ecpnpped coniiiitieial 
1 lundiy 

rood Spedalt). A voiing min m 
Chic igo whose mothei knew south- 
ti n cooking and could piep ire ge inl¬ 
ine southern 1/e lioninn, built i 
thiiMng business on th it spceialiv 
1 he hominy w is m icu in a shed 
picked m p ntj ns, loaded into i cii, 
ind sold on a ‘ tisic and see basis 
at 20 cents a jar The little business 
de\eloped se\ei il hundicd custoincis 
and netted neaily Si00 per week 
Empty jais weie collected and used 
over ag im 

Trading Post W^hen Flo^d Ilaw- 
thoine, piojinc toi ot an Mibeville 
S C , radio shop found thai he could 
get no moic merchandise to sell, he 
opened a no\cl business which he 
calls “Noah’s ^ik ’He bnssoi tiacles 
old iceboxes fuimtiiic tugs stoves. 
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musical instruments, antiques, plumb¬ 
ing equipment — anything that can 
be salvaged and used m homes He 
has reclaimed thousands of articles 
th It were ready for discard To ob¬ 
tain them he scours the countryside 
The entei prise is profitable, and 
dr iws customers from long distances 
Sever'il time s a year he visits New 
\ork to buy used equipment Last 
summer he sold 350 ice refrigerators, 
ind m the past two years 500 bath- 
tul)s, many of them from the former 
I rench liner Normandie Repairing 
and ti ading in used equipment prom¬ 
ises to be a flourishing business for 
some time iftei the war ends, owing 
to the icute nitionwide shortage of 
household goods 

Fireproofing System Ihiec men in 
Chicago, stilting i veil igo with a 
cipital ot less than Ili)->oo, built an 
unusuil business known is Airwa\s 
lire proofing System lliev contrict 
with hotels re stain ant , dipiiiinent 
stoics, etc , to vicuum ckin kitchen 
exhaust systems, 111-conditioning svs 
terns, elev iioi shiits, ind icousticil 
w ills and ceilings An \nw ivs crew 
consists of a w 01 king loi cm in nd tw o 
htlpeis, and is tquipixd with two 
portiblc v icuums with spiciil 
itt u hnients The c h irge pt i ci t w is 
$13 in houi the firm s ivci ige in¬ 
come IS $300 1 \vt<k pel Clew 

This service has been so vieleomed 
tint one client recommends it to 
inothei, no silcsmen lie needed 
riie company serves i )0 Chicigo 
clients and his opened 1 Milwiukee 
branch In the opinion of Cxeoi ge L 
Candlei, one of the pirtncis, this is a 
good perm incnt business foi miny 
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1 OUT Service \ Pittsburgh 
woman with a flair for organizing, 
skill as a shopper, and a natural 
spirit of helpfulness, established a 
business known as “At \our Service, 
Inc ” This bureau takes complete 
charge of weddings, from addressing 
invitations to arranging for music, 
flowers and refreshments, supervising 
rehearsals, cataloguing the presents, 
and making travd arrangements lor 
the wedding trip 

It also packs and unpacks tiunks, 
opens and closes housts, shops loi 
gifts and wrraps and mails them, pro¬ 
vides singeis, entertainci s and oiches- 
tras foi paities, proemcs tickets loi 
theaters, concerts and spoiling e\ents, 
and, in normal times operates a 
tra\el hint ui 

Chargt s \ irv with the character of 
ser\ice lendcred and the time too- 
sumed In some cases a flat Ite is 
charged in some, ten or i y p( icent is 
added to the total bill, in others all 
or part of the fee is the custom iry 
commission allowed by the firms 


patronized The business has pro¬ 
vided a good income for two people 
for several yeais 

Such an enterpiise can be started 
m many cities which me not now 
provided with a similai service The 
only investment icquired is for a 
desk and typewriter \t the outset, 
desk loom might f)c rented in a 
hotel, office or othei cential location 
Possibilities lie limited only by the 
resomcelulncss of the man or woman 
starting it A sense of humoi, a 
desire to stive people, ability and a 
wide acqu iint nice ire musts ” 1 he 
chief pi obit m is to woik out a fur 
method of ch irging, and to be genu- 
inelv hclplul without doing too much 
foi nothing 


The Content for Ideas for Small Busi 
nessts closts lebruarv i 1 hus far ove»* 
37,000 suggestions have been received 
Awards to 175 prize w inners will be com¬ 
pleted as soon as possible — probably 
e II h in April 


•• 

X. 

Slips That Pass 


I ROM the society column of the Boul 
dtr Colo Daily Camira Members of 
Thursdav Club met vesteiday at the 
home of Mrs Frank Spencer for luncheon 
and contract Guests were Mrs I D 
I inder, Mrs A A Parkhurst and Mrs 
\eil Wilkinson Mrs Wilkinson was high ’* 

Classified ad in the New Britain 
Conn Herald “WANTED—JANI 
TOR must understand boilers, also 
cleaning woman Apply or call Teachers 
College 


^^A SIGN in the Bronx sa)s “Piano les 
sons, special pauis gi\ en to beginners 

— Earl W il OD 

Classifii d ad in a Washington paper 
“Secictary about to be married urgently, 
needs a s rm apt ” 

From the societe column of the Green¬ 
field, Mass , Recnrder Ga'^ette “The bride 
wore an aquamarine flooi length gown 
with fuchsia trimming and carried an old 
fashioned ” 
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ur Postwar 
Problems 
of 1787 


By Edwin Muller 


J ^MJA,R\ 2 j 1787 W IS low witer 
mdik for XiiKiKi It wis the 
moment when dll our lioubles 
came to a head when it ‘.ctintd pos 
sibk that oui tenth bn thd ly would 
be our last 

On that d i\ C iptim D iniel Shavs 
led his arm) ol 2000 up the hill at 
Spima^field He woie his old Conti¬ 
nental unifoi m The muskets his men 
carried were those they had used 
afifainst the Biitish and the Hessians 
Now they were to be fired U tlfi mi¬ 
litia of Massachusetts, didwn up 
above to defend the Arsen il 

Sha>s was a simple m in of the peo 
) pie He h id fousfht beloit to ii^ht the 
r intolerable wrongs that wicked men 
had done him Now he thoui?ht he 
was fighting again for the sime ita- 
son The lawyers and financiers in 
Boston, the legislature and judges 
that they owned, were just as wicked 
j as King George and his mimsteis 
i They had biought him — and the 
common people everywhere — to the 
point of rum So he believed 

Readers wiM find an abundance of rich de¬ 
tail on the forgotten years of oui history in 
J he Critical Period of American History 17S3- 
by John Fiske (Houghton Mifmn, $3) 


4 t ( I t'l f lUuiii UKn nut 

I M 'l« I) I It i I ( onbtitiitiun 

r< I I till >1 I t III > t rui^ litlle 
I « I ti III I \ 


Stc idilv the> nine he d up the slope 
The late altcinoon sun touched the 
c annon waiting for them up aliovc It 
was bittei coid tiie woist wintci in 
many years 

When the two aimies \vcie 300 
>aids apait i couiiei came lunniig 
down the hill He earned a me^^sage 
fiom General Shepiarcl, in command 
of the militia ‘H ilt youi mt n 01 I 
flic ” 

‘ lell him that s what we want, 
growled Shays He led on 
A hundred v irds to go A com 
mand was shouted above md muskets 
were leveled A vollev was fiied — 
then another — but aimed o\ ei the 
heads of the advancing uliels Some 
of them wavei td But the Con tint nt 1 1 
veterans weie in fiont, and undei 
then example the others came on 
Shays held his fire — too lo ig T he 
third volley crashed, this time aimed 
to kill The front rank tvis dotvn 
some writhing in the snow, othcis ly¬ 
ing stiU 
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Shays and his men broke and fled 
down the hill The thieat of the Re¬ 
bellion was ended 

But the musket balls of the militia 
hadn’t cured the troubles or ended 
the dangers that threatened us 
“There are combustibles in every 
state which a spark might set fiie to,” 
wrote Washington “I feel irfinitely 
more than I can expiess for the dis¬ 
orders which have ai isen ” 

For Shays* Rebellion was only one 
of man> “disorders ” In western 
Massachusetts, m Vermont, else¬ 
where in New England there were 
armed clashes In Ntw V ork the mili¬ 
tia of Dutchess and Columbia coun¬ 
ties was called out 
There had even been the begin¬ 
nings of actual warfare between states 
The W voining Valiev in northcastein 
Pennsv Iv ama had been settled by 
men and vvomen from Connecticut j 
One spi ing the Susquehanna lose <tnd 
flooded the valley, destio>ing houses, 
barns and cattle The Pennsv Kama 
legislatiue sent a company of militia, 
ostensiblv to help the settlers The 
soldiers Ik hived as il in enemy terri¬ 
tory, steiling and burning The set¬ 
tlers resisted Then the tioops turned 
them out of doors at the point of the 
bayonet, burned then remaining 
houses drove them out of the state 
Wiser counsel prevailed in Penn¬ 
sylvania and amends were made — 
just in time to pi event Connecticut 
from sending an expeditionary force 
to retaliate While the states were 
contending with each other there was 
the threat of foreign war Britain was 
still hostile, refusing to withdraw her 
garrisons from the West Spain was 
threatening to strangle the western 


settlements by closing the mouth of 
the Mississippi W^e no longer had an 
effective army with which to meet 
these threats 

Nor had we a navy to protect our 
shipping The Barbary pirates, those 
savage sea-robbers of the North Afri¬ 
can coast, preyed on all the shipping 
that entered the Mediterranean 
Britain, France, Spam were, to some 
extent, able to protect their vessels 
We were not So the pitates always 
welcomed the sight of an Ameiican 
flag American citizens weie kid¬ 
naped, sold into slavery, murdered 
This went on veai after year We 
could do nothing about it 

Closer to the aveiage American at 
home weie the economic tioubles, 
those whieh had diivtn Sha>s and his 
like to lebellion Theie was no na¬ 
tional cuirencv Instt >d there was a 
confused medlev of dollais, shillings, 
moidoies pistaieens — all soits of 
odd coins Each state had its own 
scheme of paper monev, some more 
biz me than others fluctuating wildly 
in value but lending ste idily toward 
zero 

Foieign obsciveis commented on 
our affaiis with complacent I-told- 
you-so s I or cxampk, the Dean of 
Gloucester “As to the future gran 
deur of Amei ica, it is one of the idlest 
and most visionary notions that ever 
was coneeivcd The mutual antipa¬ 
thies and clashing interests of the 
Ameiicans, then diffeience of govern¬ 
ments, habitudes and manners, indi¬ 
cate that they will have no center of 
union and no common inteiest Adis 
united people to the end of time, sus¬ 
picious and distrustful of each other, 
they will be divided and subdivided 
into little commonwealths or prinri 
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i-ilities accordini? to natural bound- where Congress was sitting, passed 
iiies ” the grog and began throwing stones 

11ns wasn’t really a nation It was at the windows Then, pointing their 
nerely an alliance of 13 independent muskets, they threatened to seize the 
epublics straggled out on a long sea- members, to hold them hostage until 
■oast The alliance was held together the pay was forthcoming 
hakily by the Articles ol C onfedera- 1 he membeis appealed to the state 

ion, diawn up by the Continental government It did nothing Theyap- 
ongiess at the time of the Dcclara- pealed to the city authorities No re- 
ion of Independence, but sponse So they fled m un- 

lot accepted l)v all the dignified rout to Princeton, 

rates* until 1781 In efftet J where the college charita- 

he Aitides comprised a 1 ^ 4 % bly took them m 

i<aty by which the 13 Congress was weak be- 

i ites agreed to act together p ^ cause it had no effective 

— as the United Nations ^ Am way of enforcing its laws 

igree today As Noah Webster said, “A 

I he only machinery for Idw without a penalty is 

icting to"< th( 1 was Con- mere advice ” The central 

jress It w IS ill thtie was wr. i j.wTO inifftiMf government could neither 
o the Goveinment ol the raise money, maintain an 

Jnited Stae<s And Con- army and nav>, noi estab- 

^ress was little moif than a council lish tiade or othei relationships be- 
)f ambassadors It hid, supposedly, tween ♦he states 
eitnn powers, such as declaimg and Iheie weie some Ameiicans who 
v aging war and issuing money But saw the remedy W ashington was one 
he St powers wt re illusory He insisted that the only hope w as a 

Ihere was no central executive real union under a single fedcial 
lower Thfie was a Pusident, the government 

iresident of Congri ss, but he h id no But the average American wasn’t 
nore authority than any otht r mem- for it — not yet \\ ashington had s iid 
ler Wft had 14 Piesidents lx fore that the people must be willing to 
'jcoige Washington, betwetn 1774 saciifice some of their local intcrtsts 
ind 1789, but how manv ii<op 1 e to- to the common weal But the stitcs 
1 ly can remember the name ol my wcie not willing to suirendei any 
il them^ part of their sovereignty to a “suptr- 

Ihe alliance had b( en able to win state” — a word then much in vogue 
i war But, as usually happens, when Rugged Governor Clinton spoke 
h< war was over it began to disinte- for New \ork It had everv thing — 
;ratc Its members followed their sep- strategic position, a great port, ft 1 tile 
irate interests lands, room foi expansion Why 

In 1783 the Continental Congress should it give up its advantages and 
iat in Philadelphia Eighty soldiers, pool its interests in a union^ Rhode 
oiutinous because they had not been Island was even tougher It pi id* d it- 
^aid, lined up bcfoie the state house self on being “the state of the other- 
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wise irnnded,” the people who had left 
Massachusetts because they wanted 
to run their own affairs Should they 
give up that independence^ 

Citizens of the different states 
hardly knew each other They were 
much farther apart in time than wc 
are from our Russian and Chinese 
allies From Boston to New York took 
a week to ten days — a tedious, ex¬ 
pensive, uncomfortable trip To go 
from North to South meant a long 
ocean voyage, longer in time than 
going from San Irancisco to Aus¬ 
tralia today 

There were no gicat press associa¬ 
tions, newspapers or periodicals to 
maintain contact between sections 
Madison wrote to Jeffc rson “Of the 
affairs of Georgia I know as little as 
of those of Kamchatka ” 

And the most impoitant reason of 
all for not wanting a strong national 
union was the healthy Anglo-Savoq 
instinct to get along with the absolute 
iTiininium of government The people 
had ]ust fought a war to get rid of too 
much government Why impose ton 
themsc Kes^ 

So theic was a heavy, inert mass of 
icsistance to the making of a nat on 
1 o overcome it required a crusade, as 
daring and forceful as that which had 
brought about the Revolution 

The men who planned and wrote 
the Constitution were a remarkable 
group One or two of them could 
claim genius 

Alexander Hamilton, just turned 
30, had shown himself a master in 
every field he had touched — busi¬ 
ness, finance, law, military strategy, 
nl)0\e all in the science of govern¬ 
ment The driving force ofhis life now 
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was a desire to create a strong central 
government — a nation Through 
the critical years 1781-87 he moved 
steadily toward that goal, together 
with Washington, James Madison 
and others 

Of that far-seeing group Hamilton 
was the leading spiiit He directed 
the strategy of the movement, takinq 
care not to keep too far ahead of pub 
he opinion There was little hope ol 
accomplishing ar v thing thiough Con 
gross Rather the objective was to 
bring together a new body, a conven 
tion which should write a constitu 
tion, build the structure of a nation 

Th It purpose could not be avowed 
— the people wcicn t ready for it 
Hamilton and his gioup moved indi 
rectly In 1786 thtv proposed that 
Com give its sinction to a con 
vention ot dtkgatis from all th< 
states to make ceit iin revisions in the 
existing Articli s ol C onfedeiation — 
no more than that F ve i so, C ongress 
balked at first So cl d the state gov 
ernments 

But Washington favoied the con 
vention Influenced by his prestigt 
and bv the persuasions of Hamiltor 
and Madison, Congress reluctantly 
came iround It passed a resolutior 
inviting the state legislate res to sene 
delegates to Philadelphia 

The legislatures received the pro 
posal without enthusiasm They wen 
dilatory m acting on it But in the em 
12 states did appoint delegates 
Rhode Island decided to have noth¬ 
ing to do with the affair 

Fiftv-five deleg ites assembled iri 
Philadelphia in Mav 1787 They wen 
well chosen Of the men who hacj 
risen to greatness through the years o 
the Revolution few weie absent Wash- 
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intrton was there, Benj imin Fianklin, 
M jdison Hamilton Thomis jeffer- 
lon and John Adims were m Euiope 
Simuel Adams, Pitrick Henry, Rich 
ird Henry I tc stayed dis ippiovin^lv 
It home 

When the deleo^ates met in Inde 
ptndence HtII they eketed ish 
infi»ton chan mm and t^ot down to 
business At once they 
were faced with the funela- 
mentil decision that hid V 
lo be mide W hy weie they {J ^ 
the re^ lo revise the Arti- 
rks of C onfede lation^ Oi 
to teir up the Article s 
write a new constitution 
nuke a tiiilv mtioml i^ov 
unment'* jfjt' A 

Neiw H imilton, Mich- 2; 

son incl then t>ioup eime 
out m the open With all 
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of opinion as to how far to go Granted 
that state sovereignty must be surreii- 
dcred to the national goyernment 
But how much of it^ 

Hamilton would cut the states into 
small units like the present French 
departments He would have the 
Pie side nt ippoint the governors 
1 his went too far for the majonty 
, As his plan was rejected 

^ H imilton dropped mto the 
background of the conven- 
James Madison came 
forward as the effective 
^ le idci He was a shy prim 
- little man who blushed 

easily and had no relish for 
HHHk lough and-tumble debate 
But, like Hamilton, he was 
! rAginl i ; i a profound student of gov¬ 
ernment He could analyze 
the f nilts ind \ 11 tue s of the 


the fence of then genius they uigcel Amphictvonic league, of the Greeks 
the 11 rise Slowly, reluctantly the 01 my othei svstem of goveinment, 


convention came in line At last the 
decision was m ide a new constitu¬ 
tion a sli ong ce nti al gov 11 nine nt 

W'hen the dceision was apparent 
some oi the delegates went home 
I hey said th it then people wouldn t 
stand for giv ing up any essential part 
of their state sovereignty Others 
stayed only to oppose 4 nd many 
waveied in their conviction They 
would trim and weaken the proposed 
government so as to make it accept¬ 
able to the people 

Washington held them in line with 
his famous wordi* “If, to please the 
people, we offei what we ourselves 
disapprove, how can we afterward 
defend oui work^ I et us raJ^e a stand¬ 
ard to which the wise and the honest 
can repaii ” 

There still remained a diffeience 


mcient or mode i n \t the s ime tune, 
he knew the grass roots of polities 

I he delegates moved fi om stt p to 
step, sometimes a little shocked at the 
noveltv of whit they weie doing 
When it was first suggested that the 
executive power be intrusted to one 
man, there was a profound silence 
Then old Mr Franklin got up said 
biightly that it was an inteiesting 
subject and he’d like to hear what the 
delegates had to say That got them 
started Whenever they seemed at a 
deadlock a compromise was found 

One fundamental issue nearly 
wrecked the convention It was the 
question that always plagues an al¬ 
liance shall the big states run it or 
shall all, big and little, have equal 
powers^ 

The fight centered on the proposed 
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national legislature Viigmia, speak 
mg for the big states, pxesented its 
plan a lower house elected on the 
basis of population, an upper house 
selected by the lower out ot persons 
nominated by the state legislatures 
The smaller states rose against the 
ptoposal, and New Jersey offered an 
opposmg plan a legislature of one 
house, rtpiesenting the states — not 
the people — each state with an equal 
vote 

That in turn was attacked by the 
big states The fight grew bitter 
There seemed to be no middle ground 
Then the Connecticut delegation 
came foiward with its plan the fa 
mous Connecticut Compromise Two 
houses the lower elected b> the pco 
pie, on the basis ol population the 
upper b\ the state legislatures two 
votes to each state Tht chief«dvoc itc 
of this compromise was Rogei Sher 
in in Ht w is a deacon of the church, 
a tv pica! Connecticut Yankee who 
‘ combined piety with a gicat desiie 
to succeed in practicil affairs ’ He 
had succeeded — first as a cobbler, 
then as an almanac maker, then as a 
man ol business He shrewdly urged 
C onnectieut s combination ol the \ ir- 
ginia and Jersey plans 

He was supported by another al¬ 
manac makrr, franklin ‘ Yes, when 
a joiner wishes to fit two Ixiards, he 
sometimes pares off a bit from both ’ 
The compromise was scrutinized m 
every detail Somebody suggested 
that with the growth of population 
the House would be an unwieldy 
body in 150 years But Gorham of 
Massaehusett*^ laughed to scorn the 
idea th «t any government which they 
might contrive would last 150 years 
So by fitting together their differ¬ 
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ent concepts they worked steadily to¬ 
ward then goal — an itional govern¬ 
ment which should be strong and 
centralized, yet in which the states 
should not be sulimeiged They 
worked in an atmosphere of excite¬ 
ment and grim determination There 
were burned conferences of different 
factions, long sessions m lodgings It 
was the hottest weither in years and 
sometimes tempers wore thin When 
a delegate grew p gheaded, refused 
to hear any point o^ v lew liut his ow n, 
Mr Franklin came out with his fa¬ 
vorite story — about the French lidv 
who, in 1 dispute with ht r sister, said 
“I don’t know how it h ippens sister 
but I mt<t with iiobodv but myself 
who IS alw ivs in tht right 

Slowlv !>ut steadily the stiuctuie of 
govcrnmtnt rose uncle 1 the hands of 
the buildtis Ihtv nueh balanced 
the thrtc bi inches ev cutivc, legisla 
tive and ludici il 

The woik was dom it last The 
Constitution w is w 1 ittt n clow n 1 he\ 
began it — perhaps with a little wr> 
self-questioning— \\c the people 
of the Unit* d States 

And so tht Constitution was sub 
mitted to us, tht people On the 
whole we didn t like the looks ol it 
Historians ire generilly agreed that 
at the start theie w as a clear majority 
in the country against its adoption 

The common man felt that some¬ 
thing had been put over on him He 
had been reconciled to the necessity 
of giving up some small part of the 
sovereignty of the states, of his own 
freedom But this went too far Here 
It was, the dreaded superstate He 
s''w tyranny ahead Tyranny of Con- 
gicss, which could control elections 
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Fspccially tyrannv ot the President 
The Constitution was called a con¬ 
spiracy of the well-ljoin against the 
common people 

Then Hamilton entered the fight in 
New York Therein he showed his 
greatness, smcc the Constitution was 
a disappointment to him For him it 
was a halfway measure of the most 
doubtful value, though in 
improvement on the exist¬ 
ing Older With all his 
matchless eloquence he 
uiged Its adoption Adioitly 
he maneuvered the differ¬ 
ent fictions to Its support 
He formulated the case for 
a fedtial union in the gieat 
scuts of the Fedeialist pa 
peis, of which he wrote the 
laigei pait 

1 hrough all the 13 states 
the contest developed It w is our fiist 
nitionil political c imp iign and 
one of our hottest In gential it wis 
upstate agiinst downstite, town 
against countiy Fht finners inel 
small town mecliinics weie mostly 
agiinst the Constitution the com- 
mt rcial classes m the eities were lor it 

All the desices of electionceiing 
were used Fhere were stump speeehes 
pirades, torchlight processions, bon¬ 
fires One parade in New 01k lastt d 
fioin 8 i m to f) p in Its featuie was a 
great float that rumliled through the 
streets, the Good Ship Constitution 
m lull sail 

Fhe newspapers were full of im¬ 
passioned letters to the editor There 
was a flood of anonymous pamphlets, 
most of which were sold toi a small 
sum “Plain Tiuth,” “Brutus,* “An 
Old Whig,** ‘ Rough Hewn,” “Rough 
Hewn, Jr had then say An anti- 
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Federalist pamphleteer called the pro¬ 
posed Constitution “a beast, dreadful 
and terrible and strong exceedingly, 
having great iron teeth ” 

There were outbreaks of violence 
Very early in the campaign the voters 
of Pennsylvania came to the boilmg 
point The majority of the legislature 
was pro Constitution They were 
about to vote to submit it 
to the electorate of the state 
The minority members 
tried to block the vote 
They stayed at home, pre¬ 
venting a quorum But a 
mob ot pro-Federalists 
routed them out of their 
lodgings, carried them 
struggling through the 
streets to the state house, 
held them forcibly in their 
seats until the vote was 
taken Federalist and anti Federal¬ 
ist meetings were broken up Copies 
of the C onstitiition vn ere bur ned 
In Albany a Federalist parade en¬ 
countered a par ide ot the anti- 
Federalists There was a pitched 
battle in which swords and bavonets 
were used One person was killed, 
18 wounded 

Slov\l\ the tide turned in livoi ol 
the Constitution It turned not only 
because the arguments of Himilroii 
and the other Federalists were effee 
tiye Rather it was because the a\ er 
age man came to see the alternatives 
more clearly for himself On the one 
hand, increasing chaos On the other 
a strong central government As one 
Jonathan Smith, a plain farmer of the 
Bei kshires, said “Would it not be be t 
ter to put up a fence that did not pit ase 
everyone’s fancy, rather than keep 
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disputing about it until the wild beasts 
came m and devoured the crop^’ 

The popular will was expressed in 
state conventions Delaware was the 
first to ratify, on December 6, 1787 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey ratified 
that same month Six were in bv 
February 6 Then those who still ht si 
tated b^an to feel the thieat of 
being left out By June 
21 nine had joined — 
number required to ratify \ ^ 
Rhode Island and North Wfi , 
Garohna held out until W f 
after the new government 
had begun to function > 

Rhode Island was last to 
latify, on Ma) 29, 1790 
— “otherwise minded” to 
tlie end ■■Mzri.l 

So WE the people took ^ 
the Constitution — a little uncei tain 
whcthei we h id a bargain or not 1 hen 
we proceeded to make alterations 
I rom the da\ it was adopted the C on- 
stitution begin to change in certnn 
impoi tant respects — by amendment 
by interpret It ion, by usage Jeffeisoii 
summed it up when he said that the 
Constitution was a good canvas, only 
in w ant of some retouching 1 he first 
job of retouching was the addition of 
ten amendments, the Bill of Rights 
The absence of such a bill had been 
the point on which the common peo¬ 
ple everywhere had attacked the 


Constitution They demanded that 
certain specific liberties be guaranteed 
them under the new government, 
among them religious liberty, free¬ 
dom of speech and of the press, the 
right to assemble peacefully, the cer¬ 
tainty that no man be deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due 
process of law 

At first some states re- 
f fused to ratify unless ime nd- 
^ weie made covering 

I those libejities Finally they 

compromised on a sort of 
W gentlemen’s agreement that 
J the amendments be made 
f as soon as the first Congi^*ss 
assembled 

^ The agreement was car- 

i.iLTit.i— riedout 1 he Bill of Rights, 
mr Its wording lirgely influ¬ 
enced by Jtffeison, was 
voted bv the first Congress and r iti- 
fied bv the stUcs 

Our Constitution has been a model 
for other new nations m erecting 
their structures of government It 
m iv be a model for greater struct nes 
of the future 

Nearh 60 years ago John Fiske 
wiote “In some future still grander 
(onsention we trust the same thing 
will be done between states th it ha\e 
been wholly sov». reign, where by peae e 
may gam and violence be diminished 
over other lands than this which has 
set the example ” 


^OSEPH R Sizoo, pastor of the Collegiate Church of St Nichola in New 
York, says that this proverb of Confucius has been the golden text of his life 
“ft IS better to light one mall candle than to curse the darkness ’* 
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Verdtct on Indta is the result 
a recently completed tour V 
one of England's most pro > f 
vocative journalists A vivid w 
personal adventure among 
the Indian people and their 
present day leaders, it presents ^ 
individual conclusions in ^ 
striking contrast to some cur* ^ 
rent views on the fateful prob* 
lem of Indian independence ^ 
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EiFN an infected foot landed 
me in an Indian hospitil 
the first thing 1 learned was 
that there is only one named nuise 
to every 65 000 inhabitants of India This 
figure corresponds roughly, with 200 
nuises for the whole Dominion ol 
Canada In the city of Peshawar, 
where I \\as confined, there are 
60,000 Cases of tuberculosis alone 
If we allotted only one nurse to every 
ten of these unfortunates, « e would netd 
to employ the entire nursing community 
of India in this one comparatively small 
city 

In India, nursing is still regarded as 
a dishonorable profession b/ the vast 
majority of Indian women The prej¬ 
udices of Victorian England, which 


Florence Nightingale hid to fight, 
are mere wlums md fancies com¬ 
pared with the hidebound rules of 
caste and custom which govern Hindu 
womanhood 

That IS why so large a proportion 
of the tiny corps of nurses is composed 
of Anglo Indian girls, most ol whom 
are Chiistians The humiliations which 
these girls often have to suflei are 
past belief, particularly when they 
go on private cases One girl, of high 
culture and intelligence, told me 
that she was expected to eat with 
the sweepers, and that after bathing 
her patient with antiseptic the pa¬ 
tient always insisted on bathing ag un 
m order to wash off the ‘ pollution” 
of her touch 
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And those 60,000 cases of tubercu¬ 
losis^ 

One reason is the mstiiution o^* 
Purdah If you walk through the ^ 
streets of Peshawar you will never 
see a female face The few women you 
meet are covered from head to foot, 
two narrow slits for the eyes and a 
tmy hole for the mouth — that is all 
the fresh air they ever get 

“If anybody had tried to invent 
a costume that was quite ideal for 
the incubation of microbes” sud 
the doctor in my ward, “he could 
not have done better than Purdih 
We fight It year in and year out, but 
we can’t fight it too openly for fear 
of offending the religious suscepti¬ 
bilities of the people ” 

“There s trouble in one of the 
wards in the next wing,” said my 
nurse one Monday morning 

‘A little boy’s just arrived with 
18 relilions who insist on sleeping 
by his Ixd ” 

“Eighteen'* ’ 

“\es Pirents, grandparents, aunts, 
uncles, brothers, sisters, cousins, to 
say nothing of three babies howling 
their heads off And he has to hue 
absolute quiet ” 

“Why don’t vou get rid of them-*” 
“We can’t If we asked even one 
of them to go they d take the bov 
away, and he’d be dead before morn¬ 
ing ” 

The explanation is the Hindu joint- 
family system, under winch fnmilies 
of 20 or moie are required to live 
under one root When I was well 
enough to explore the quarters of 
the other patients in a wheel chair 
I found many of the rooms to be 
miniature Bedlams Every inch of 
floor space was occupied by some 


member of the family, from aged 
crones to screaming babies 

Searchlight Qindui^m 

Of the hundreds, ofjivriters who 
have called attention to India’s “re¬ 
ligiosity” I do not recall a single one 
who has faced up to its implications 
m the modern world — who has 
shown how religious fanaticism today 
IS sweeping its way into every phase 
of Indian life Hinduism in its most 
extreme form is a turbulent force Its 
voiee rises above the roar of the fac¬ 
tories, It dommites the assc mblies of 
politicians and students 

In Its very eaily oiigins, Hinduism 
was a mystical way of life of excep¬ 
tional difficulty and extreme abstrac¬ 
tion, which was immortalized in a 
few great t orks of art such as the 
Gita and the Upanishads This “re¬ 
ligion” — which m any case, would 
b?rtotally beyond the comprehensioi 
'*of anv large body of men — has 
become perverted fieyond all recog¬ 
nition It has boirowed here, there 
and everywhere, accumulating a m iss 
of sujxTstitions, deifying instinct, sanc¬ 
tifying convenience, and giving di- 
V me authority to human passion, 
till it found Itself saddled with sever al 
thous ind “gods,” some of the m of the 
most disreputable character, “gods” 
of greed and ‘ gods” of Inst 

The religious fervor with which so 
monstrous a custom as child-marriage 
was defended by the Hindus in then 
fight against the Child Marriage 
Act will come as a revclat on to the 
average Westerner Even today, the 
law IS openly flouted 

I myself have stood m the Monkey 
Temple at Benaics while streams of 
little girls, who could not have been 
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more than 12 years old, weie dragged 
toward the idols to implore the 
“blessings” of fertility They cringed, 
as though in shame because they had 
not yet fulfilled the divine duty of 
maternity 

Suttee, the custom of burning wid¬ 
ows alive, thugee, the use of profes¬ 
sional religious assassins — these were 
part of the Hindu religion They were 
abolished by the Christian British, 
and their abolition was fiercely con¬ 
tested by the Hindus m the name of 
their religion 

It was the same with the de\ adasis, 
the temple piostitutcs who ire dedi¬ 
cated from childhood to minister to 
the pilgrims and the priests They 
are not so conspicuous as they were 
m the Ing cities, but you have only 
to go a little wiy off the beaten track 
to see them sitting at dusk in the 
doorways of the little houses that 
aie giouped around the temple area 

“Ihe idea of allowing the young 
girls of the piostitute class to grow 
up in the atmospheie of the temples,” 
writes a leading Hindu apologist, 
“is to instill into them some religion, 
some fcai of God, so that when they 
come of age thev may not indulge 
in piomiscuity The prostitutes of India 
are^ therefore^ one of the most God fearing 
and loyal class of mistresses known to that 
unfortunate profession ’ 

JMumho Jumho 

If the average British or Ametican 
citizen were told that syphilis could 
be cured by drinking a cup of tea, he 
would be skeptical, if he were told 
further that this same cip of tea 
would also cure tuberculosis, brain 
fever, malarila., gonorrhea, and bron¬ 
chitis — he would be inclined to 
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thiow the cup of tea into the face of 
Its inventor 

The cup of tea — or rather, a 
small tin of it — stands before me as 
I write It has just come back lErom 
the analyst’s It is quite harmless, 
and, of course, utterly useless for any 
of the diseases for which it is recom¬ 
mended Its basis IS an herb that 
resembles the South American mat6» 
It also contains thyme, cardamoms, 
cloves and the dried petals of a few 
common flowers It might perhaps 
have slight digestive properties, but 
that IS all 

This stuff was presented to me by 
one of the leading lights of Hindu 
medicme, a system of Mumbo Jumbo 
which goes under the name of Ayur- 
V eda I ht A> ui v edic s> stem, with its 
blend of astrology, witchcraft, and 
religion, ind its claims to have re¬ 
discovered ancient secicts which are 
far m advance of Western medicme, 
IS spreading thioughout modern In¬ 
dia, students are being enrolled by 
the thousands, in many parts of India 
the number of iyuri edic doctors is beta een 
20 and 50 percent greater than the number 
of allopathic or \\ estern ’ doctors 

The mam impetus for the growth 
of this gigantic quackery is, quite 
simply, Hindu nationalism, of which 
It IS the medical expression 

The things Ayurveda does not 
attempt to do are even more signifi¬ 
cant than the things it does It dis¬ 
dains the micioscope and ignores the 
whole field of bacteiiology It rejects 
surgery, and gives the cancer patient 
a pill It has no disinfectants ade¬ 
quate to deal with any but the 
simplest cases of sepsis, to prevent 
the spre ad of cholera it hangs a bunch 
of flowers over the doorway It delib 
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cratcly rejects countless remedies that of gold, but others are nearly the 


have unquestionably proved their 
worth in Western medicine, such as 
sulphonamide preparations for pneu¬ 
monia or insulin for diabetes 

On the other hand, one branch of 
this **science” has shown remarkable 
progress In the manufacture of aph- 
itxmacs, Ayurveda reigns supreme 
Firms of Ayurvedic chemists are le¬ 
gion, they have a huge mail-order 
busiittss with catalogues setting forth 
in lurid language their claims to 
stimulate the sexual appetite 

Such is the system which in the 
name of nationalism is attempting 
to assume responsibility for the health 
of nearly one fifth of the human race 

The Other India 

It H4S always seemed to me quite 
futile to plunge into Indian politics 
before making any attempt to under¬ 
stand the Indian people The lack of 
tictual and atmospheiic background 
is the cause of the unreality of so 
many debates about India, whether 
they arc in the House of C ommons or 
the columns of the Ameiican press 
\ number of commentators, for 
example, write as though the India 
of the Princes did not exist Actually, 
of course, the Princes exist to the 
extent of ruling over nearly two 
fifths of the entire territory of India 
and their subjects number no less 
than 8o millions Moreover, their 
States, which number over 600, are 
sew n so firmly into the mam fabric by 
the threads of history and of self- 
interest that any attempt to tear 
them out might cause the whole 
thing to fall apart Some of these 
States, ot course, are very small, they 
shine on India’s quilt like tiny specks 


size of France, governed by rulers 
with wide powers and lusty ambi¬ 
tions, who have not the faintest in¬ 
tention of retiring 

The Elusive Indian 

^Have you ever met an Indian^** 

This startling question was put 
to me b> a friend when I had been 
in India for neaily a year, and had 
traveled thousands of miles — from 
the snows of the Northwest Frontier 
to the markets of Madras 

Met an Indian^ 

What did the man inean^ 1 had, of 
course, met many To spieak to 
at least a thousand But supposing we 
looked at India fiom a more general 
viewpoint’ 

First, the 180 million caste Hindus 
They were Indians all right, the very 
core of India But wait a minute 
were they’ What about the 60 million 
lioncaste Hindus who were groveling 
in their dust’ Were they Indians too’ 
According to the c iste Hindus, they 
were not even men and women ’ They 
were “untouchable ” To drink from 
the same cup would be spiritual 
poison, their very shidow was pollu¬ 
tion Could these bo million — re¬ 
garded bv their own brethren as a 
good deal lower than the lowest ani¬ 
mals — be described, by a Westerner, 
as “Indians”’ 

Or, if the Hindus were “Inaians,” 
what of the Muslims — nearly 92 
million of them — with the’r dream 
of Pakistan, a sepai ate Indian empire 
of their own’ Ihese vast bodies of 
men, the Hindus and the Muslims, 
are so acutely conscious of their differ 
ences that they not only refuse to eat 
together or think together, or pray 
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together, they refuse e\en to live in 
the same unit of territory 

To begin at the other end, with 
India’s smallest community, the Par- 
sees, was no better Although there 
are less than 115 000 of them, judged 
by their achievements the Parsees as¬ 
sume a p>osition of importance out 
of all proj>ortion to their numbers 
Wherever there are iiches in India 
y ou w ill find the Parsees To giv e only 
one eximple the vast network of 
Tata industries is entirely Parsec, in 
conception, m execution, and m pres¬ 
ent day diiection The firm of Tata’s 
IS industrial India Its steel works at 
Jimshedpur, employing 30,000 p>eo- 
ple, ai e the lai gest m the British Em- 
piie Its hvdio electric system is the 
lirgcst unit m the country Its aii- 
cralt industry in time ma\ ch illtngc 
the biggest combines of the West 
India without the Parsees would be 
like an egg w ithout salt And w ithout 
a good deal of its volk too 

But — and it is a very big ‘ but” —• 
we cannot ieall> call them “Indians ” 
Even if they themselves claimed the 
title — (and a large number of them 
do not, preferring to regard them- 
s< Ives as a separate community, living 
on tolerance) — the vast majority of 
Indians would denv it to them They 
say that the Parsees are really Per¬ 
sians, as tneir name implies And they 
say It m terms which are by no means 
piolite For the Parsees have aroused 
great envy, thousands of fingers aie 
Itching to get at their gold 

Then there are still other large 
communities, running into many mil¬ 
lions — the Sikhs, the Jam®, the Bud¬ 
dhists The five million Sikhs, for ex¬ 
ample, are among the true aristocrats 
of India, they are virile and clean¬ 


living, swift of brain and body They 
are al^o implacable enemies of the 
Muslims If the Muslim dream of 
Pakistan should ever be realized, die 
Sikhs, who nearly all live in the Pun¬ 
jab, where the Muslims hopelessly 
outnumber them, threaten to set up a 
separate Sikh state of their own and 
call It Khahstan 

Where, then, is the man who can 
say with real sincerity, without hypoc¬ 
risy and without any thought of self- 
mterest, “I am an Indian”^ 

Below tJie Bottom Rung 

A man of about 50 Waiting for me in a 
wuker chair on the veranda of his house 
Bulkyj dynamic I ery charming manners, 
but nervous, inclined tofiddh xtith his shoe- 
laies Seemed to be on his guard, as 
though ready to parry taunts from all 
directions 

So runs an extract from my di irv 

TLhe man is Dr Ambedkar, libor 
member m the Governmc nt of India, 
and one of the best bi iins m India 
Then why this nervousness, this sug¬ 
gestion that he would be ready to 
tike offense* 

Because Dr Ambcdkai (M A I on- 
don, high honors at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, special distinction at Heidel¬ 
berg) IS, m the eyes of oithodox caste 
Hindus, “untouchable ’ A person to 
bring pollution if his Mavfair dmnei 
jacket should hsfppen to brush against 
their dhotis 

A large number of people in England 
and America seem to imagine thit 
untouchability is on the wane They 
have read with approv al Gandhi s 
denunciations of it, they have seen 
photographs of him with his aim 
round the shoulders o*^ the outcasts 
“Surely,” they say to themselves, 
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“such a powerful example, in these 
enlight^ied days, must be having 
some effect^” It is not 
Admittedly, one or two dramatic 
gestures have been made in the past 
few years Certain temples, for ex¬ 
ample, have been thrown open to the 
untouchables But what happens^ As 
soon as the untouchables flock in, the 
orthodox Bock out The temple be¬ 
comes an “untouchable’ temple, it is 
tainted, unholy, and as such it ceases 
to be an object of re\eience even to 
the untouchables themselves 

The life of the untouchables is 
largely a matter of ntgimts Ihev 
may not use the public wells which 
means that the} arc often condemne d 
to drink impure water Their chil¬ 
dren may not enter the scliools thtv 
must sit outside They m n not go 
near the bathing places Hence they 
are usually filthv 

One evening I was tilkmg with a 
British subaltein m chaige of a tr lin¬ 
ing camp for voung Indian engmecis 
who was having trouble vxith re- 
ciuitmg 

They come in fist enough,” he 
said “But I have to send ’tin aw ly 
again Look over there ” 

We saw two fine-looking young 
Indians standing in the shadow ol a 
eucalyptus tree, staring at the dust 
“Those chaps are two of the best 
who’ve ever come my way, physically 
and mentally They want to join my 
lot, I want to have them, and I 
can’t ” 

‘ Why on earth not^” 
“Untouchable Sweeper class ” 
“But that’s preposterous'” 

“Of ce arse it is But it’s India My 
men would just down tools if I took 
’em on ” 


As foi Gandhi being the untouch¬ 
ables’ friend, ht us listen to Dr 
Ambedkar who is their undisputed 
leader 

“GanJAi,” he said to me, “is the 
greatest enemy the untouchables have ever 
had in India ” 

This will come as a violent shock to 
most people Gandhi has ceaselessly 
proclaimed his detestation ol un 
louchabihtv He has untouchables in 
his ashram and has even adopted an 
untouchable child What most peo¬ 
ple, howcvei, do not know is that 
Gandhi has fiercely opposed any at¬ 
tempt to give the imtouchabks an 
independent voice in Indian affair's 
(^v c tht untouch ibles separate 
electoTdtts, he said ‘ and vou only 
m 1 peluate then st itus loi all tinii ’ 
It IS a qu( (1 irgu iicnt, ind those who 
ait not bemused bv the Mahatmas 
chaim considci it a phony one Tliev 
suspect that Gandhi is a little afrud 
that 6o million untouchables may 
join up with the 92 million Muslims 
— (as thev nearly did) — and chal¬ 
lenge the dictatorship of the 180 mil¬ 
lion orthodox Hindus 

The ft turc of the untouchables de¬ 
pends largely on the British To k ave 
their fate in the hands of a Congress 
dominated by the Biahmms, as we 
would have under the Cripps propos¬ 
als, Ambedkar dtclaied, “would deal 
a death blow to our interests ” 

Some people challenge Ambed- 
kar’s right to leadership I hev would 
not do so if they had ever attended 
any of his meetings, such as the great 
rally at Nagpur where 75,000 un¬ 
touchables acclaimed him with a 
fervor that even Gandhi might have 
envied 

“The keynote of my policy,’ said 
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Ambedkar, “is that we are not a sub¬ 
section of the Hindus but a separate 
element in the national life In every 
village there is a tiny minority of 
untouchables I want to gather those 
minorities together and make them 
into majorities This means a tremen¬ 
dous work of organization — trans¬ 
it 1 ring populations, building new vil- 
hges But we can do it, if only we are 
illowed 

“We arc as staunchly nationalist 
as in> of the Congress But we do not 
want the Biitish to quit India till our 
rights aie safeguarded If they do, 
oui fate will be more tcirible than the 
fatt of any of the oppressed peoples of 
Lurope ” 

Tilt Stntmy NoitJi 

Tr\diiion M La, the \oUhwcst 
Fiontiei IS the most volemie uei to 
be found m the whole o^ India E\tn 
w ht n the \ ai lous ti ibes ai c not shoot¬ 
ing at us, they ue shooting it faeh 
otlicr 

How thin the venter of civilizition 
IS in those parts is apparent is soon as 
\ou lease Ptshawir, the piovincial 
tapitil \ou lunch in a country club 
surrounded by pretty women in gay 
dresses while a smart little orchestra 
plays pit war jazz hour 1 uer \ou 
ire far oft in the mountains, in the 
world s grimmtst countra, jagged and 
ireachcrous The roid over whiea 
\ou are speeding is a thin ribbon of 
safety thre idt d through a blood 
soaked fibiic of danger and death 
And before teitmic you are at the 
Khyber Pass itself 

My guide up the Khyber was a 
young officer who had seen four years 
seivice in the tribal area, where thtie 
IS a babel of tongues but where the 
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tribesman s chief means of 8elf<«x* 
pression is his rifle 

“May I have a month’s leave, sir, 
to go and murder my cousin^” 
Perhaps the question is not phrased 
quite so bluntly, but that is the gist of 
many earnest requests which are put 
to British officers by their Pathan 
tioops in these parts 

“If I refuse,” said my guide, ‘‘the 
man just deserts, taking his rifle with 
him And that means another good 
man gone, and another sniper to 
worry about on dark evenings ” 

To be sure, economics also plays a 
pait 

As we stood there we saw, far be¬ 
low us dow n in tin valk y the dust of 
caiiK Is and car i\ ans mov mg in a 
long pioctssion 

I ook down there,” said i ly guide 
“Tht re s we ilth for vou - bigs of it, 
waiting to be seized in a single raid 
In those caraMns there’ll be silks 
from Bokhara and Turkoman caipcts 
and plenty of precious metal foi the 
goldsmiths of Peshiwar 

And now look lound you,” he 
continued “What is theie up heit ’ 
Rocks and dust and thorn and scrub 
No water \ handful of goats \nd a 
hole m the rock foi your home Can 
you wonder that when they see a 
target like that the temptation’s too 
much for a band of hungry rnen^” 
Here was a land of wild tribesmen 
kept m compar ativ e or cler only by the 
constant vigilance of a few British 
I found my self thinking how e\ 
tremelv difficult it would be to e\ 
plain the situation to an audience of 
enlightened liberals at home who are 
so convinced that the British have 
only to much out of India for the 
whole countiy to blossom ovei night 
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With the benefits of representative 
democratic institutions 

The Congress Party 

It IS a strange paradox that the 
CiOn^ess Party of India should be the 
darlmg of warmhearted W estern lib¬ 
erals The Congress Party is, to begin 
with, a 100 percent Gandhi dictator¬ 
ship Not that Gandhi rules openly 
Instead, he dominates through Sar- 
dar Patel, whom John Gunther de¬ 
scribed as “Congress’s Jim Farley, the 
ruthless party fixer and organizer ” 

During the whole of my stay in 
India, Gandhi w as in jail The phrase 
“in jail” IS somewhat misleading, be¬ 
cause the jail was one of the Aga 
Khan’s palaces, and he could have 
walked out of it at an> moment he 
chose, by signing, on a half-sheet of 
notepaper, a guarantee not to salx)- 
tage the war effort He prefeired to 
stay in jail 

At no time, to be suie, did Gandhi 
come out openly for Japan He al- 
w ays speaks witn one eve on America, 
and if Amei ica had caught him in an 
o\ ert flirtation with Japan, the conse¬ 
quences to his prestige would have 
been catastrophic But he went as far 
as he could He suggested that the 
Japanese were only too anxious for 
peace but that they were reluctantly 
compelled to aggression because India 
w as defended by the British 

It is almost impossible for even the 
most skilled observer to discover when 
Gandhi is sincere and when he is not 
Consider his economic policy It be¬ 
gins, ends, and has its entire being in 
the chatkka the spinning wheel 
If only lie peasants will weave their 
own cloth, in their own homes, and 
go on weaving it, then the economic 
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evils of India will disappear The doc¬ 
trine of charkha is about as practical 
as the suggestion that unemployment 
would disappear in the United States 
if only the American housewife knit¬ 
ted her husband’s socks 
The other great plank in Gandhi’s 
program, his so-called “nonviolence,” 
has, in practice, invariably led to 
violence 

“What may be permitted for dis¬ 
organizing government within the 
limit of nonviolence*”’ queried a sub 
sciibei m Gandhi s newspaper, Harijan 
“I can give my p>ersonal opinion 
only,” ran the reply “It will be non 
violence without blemish ” 

So far so good And the next sen¬ 
tence‘s 

“Cutting wires, lemoving rails, de 
stroymg small budges cannot be ob 
jected to m a stiuggle like this ” 

In Congress bulletins theft, arson, 
jiot and every foira of sabotage were 
openly advocated, all in the name of 
“nonviolence ” 

It seems true that Gandhi’s practical 
influence is sharply on the wane and 
IS not likely to leassert itself Gandhi 
is now 75 and he has stepped out of 
jail to find a very different woild from 
the woild he left behmd Britain is no 
longer struggling with her back to the 
wall, the Japanese are no lorger ad¬ 
vancing upon India 

Most important of all, the tremen¬ 
dous gap between his mystic Mumbo 
Jumbo and the hard but exciting 
realities of the modern world is more 
than ever apparent Every day that 
Gandhi has been in jail has seen a 
rapid mciease in the number of young 
Indians who are being bi ought into 
the orbit of the war effort, which 
means into the oibit of the 20th cen- 
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tury From thousands of villages young 
men are flocking to the army centers 
where, for the first time in their lives, 
they are taught the rudiments of hy- 
^ene and discipline, and are given 
their first sight of the magic of mod¬ 
ern machinery 

One of the most brilliant pieces 
of organization which Britain has 
achieved during the present war is 
the War Exhibition which has been 
moved fiom center to center in an cf- 
tort to teach India the issues of the 
war and the manner in which it is 
lieing waged The Exhibition is not 
merely a collection of tanks and 
propaganda posters, it is a com 
pletc and self sufficient picture, on 
in enormous scale, of modern engi 
r neering, aviation, tiinspoit, agricul 
tuie, 1 tdio, cookciy, social seiviee, 
botany, medicine 

In spile of the fienzied efforts of 
C ongress to boycott it, the Exhibition 
has lieen an unqualified success, par- 
ticulaily with the younger men It 
has marked a turning point in then 
lues Ihey hue come from sleepy 
\ illdges which if Gandhi h id his wiy, 

' would go on sleeping, md suddenly 
the whole wonder box of modem sci¬ 
ence IS thiown open bcfoie them 
Ihcy stiie in ima/ement and grow¬ 
ing delight and soon they aie walking 
m a new woild 1 om which even 
Gandhi s hypnotic voice can nev < r 
recall them 1 or into this new world 
he does not fit 

Pakistan 

The most important Muslim in 
India IS 68, tall^^ thin and elegant, 
with a monocle on a giay silk cord, 
and a stiff w hite collar which he w ears 
in the hottest weather He suggests a 

\ «L • 
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gentleman of Spam, a diplomat of the 
old school such as one used to see sit¬ 
ting in the window of the^t James’s 

Club 1 - 

Mr" Jinnah is a man to watch be¬ 
cause he IS in a position of unique 
strategic importance Not only is he 
president of the Muslim League, a 
compact and fighting organization 
which commands the allegiance of at 
least 85 percent of India’s Muslims, 
but he IS potentially the ruler of a vast 
new empire, Pakistan 

True, at the moment, Pakistan is 
only an empire of dreams, but in the 
minds of the Muslim it is none the 
less real for all that 

Literally it means Land of the 
Pure In geographical terms it means 
a great block of land in the Northwest 
of India, consisting ol Baluchistan, 
Smd, the Punjab and the Northwest 
Fiontier, together with a block in the 
east, consisting of tlie gi eater part of 
Bcng il 

It is proposed that these areas, 
which lie predominantly Muslim, 
should be separated once and for ill 
fioni the rest of India, which is pr»- 
dominantly Hindu, and should pio 
claim themselves an independent 
state I am one of those who belie vc 
not only that this will happen but 
that It must happen If it eloes, in 
cntiielv new situation will have 
arisen in Asia,•which vmU shatter the 
existing balances of povser, and dias- 
tically modify the policies of evciy 
coimtiy in the worlel 

It IS often asserted that Pakistan is 
a mushroom growth, that hitherto 
Muslims and Hindus have managed 
to live together, however uneasilv, 
and tnat therefore th s summary di- 
voiee IS too drastic a measure This 
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argument ignores the fact that Brit 
am has up till now been responsible 
for law and order But with the ip 
proach of national independence, 
communalism has flared up in a spec 
tacular manner 

When by the act of 1935 repre 
sentative self-government was estab¬ 
lished in 11 provinces, Ck)ngress found 
Itself in a large majority m seven out 
of the II provinces m the first elec 
tion Instead of inviting the Muslims 
to share the fruits of office, instead of 
attempting any form of coalition it 
rigidly excluded them from all re 
sponsibility In schools, Muslim chil 
dren were compelled to stand up ind 
salute Gandhi s picture The Con¬ 
gress flag was treated as the flag of 
the whole nation and in business 
matteis the disci imination against 
Muslims, from the grtat landowners 
and mei chants to the humblest tilkrs 
of the soil, was persistent 

The best proof of these allegations 
IS the fact that, when war broke out 
and the Congress ministries resigned 
the Muslim League called for a Da\ 
of National Thanksgiving to mark 
the end of the t>rannv 

What IS strange, in the whole 
Pakistan controvLrs^, is the opposi 
tion which It still evokes from sinceie 
well wishers of India This is due to 
the strength of Congri ss propaganda 
The Hindus, b> persistent suggestion, 
have managed to persuade the world 
that they are ‘Tndia, ’ and that an\ 
attempt to divide “India” is a wicked 
“plot on the part of the British, ’ act 
mg on the well established piinciple 
of “divide and rule * 

Most liberals of the West have 
fallen for this propTgmda, hook, line 
and sinker Consequently we have 
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the extiaordinary spectacle of British 
politicians pleading in the House of 
Commons the cause of Indian “uni¬ 
ty ’ in the joint cause of Indian independ¬ 
ence — sublimelv ignorant of the fao* 
that their insistence on this so called 
‘ unitv is the one and only thing 
that keeps the British m the saddle • 
Jinnah s own testimony on this 
point IS explicit “The one thing 
which keeps the British in India is the 
false idea of a United India, as 
preached bv Gandhi, ’ Jinnah told 
me ‘ A United India, I repeat, is a 
British creation — a mv th, and a very 
dangerous mvth, which will cause 
endless strife As long as that stiife 
exists the British have an excuse lor 
remaining ’ 

Ti^Jiite and 

Perhaps the most singular feature 
of British rule is the fact it is the rule 
of a mere handful In peacetime 
<;apart from the tinv standing arm)) 
the ritio was about ten thousand 
British subjects to 400 million Indians 
Mmv persons seem to think of a 
British withdrawal as a mass exodus 
a sort of transfer of population, spread 
over many months and involving an 
immense disruption of transport Ac- 
tuallv It could all be accomplished 
over a weekend ind everv man, 
woman and child could bf removed 
from the countr) in a single convoy 
of modest proportions 

What if we attempt to as css the 
Biitish as frankly as we have assessed 
the Indians, to inquire whai sort of 
people they really are and how far 
they are worthy of their responsibili¬ 
ties^ 

Those ancient figures of c omedv — 
the pucka sahib ancl his men p'-hio — 
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do they really exist^ Do they yell for 
chota pegs at sundow’ii, m the manner 
of E M Forster^ Do they “go out m 
the midday sun,” in the manner of 
•Noel Coward** Do they indulge in 
illicit passions against a background 
of tamarind and sandalwood, in the 
manner of Somerset Maugham'* 

In some of the larger cities, yes 
Fortunately they are by no means 
typical The average British men and 
women are a “pretty decent lot,” 
particularly those who live m remote 
districts 

Whatever else you may deny to 
this tiny handful, scattered over the 
country like a pinch of alien dust on 
a gigantic desert, you must grant 
them courage \ou must grant it to 
the little gairisons of the Noith- 
west Frontier, li\ing in the pcrpctinl 
shadow of the sniper, to the judges, 
sttcimg a straight furrow through a 
junele of falsehood, tiickery and vitu¬ 
peration to the doctois, sticking to 
thtir principles in an cncivating at 
mosphere of superstition and hostil- 
itv, above all, to the women, nuiscs, 
missionaries, wives ol countiv ofii 
ciils, to whom such things as the 
sound of music and laughter and 
the swish of crepe dc Chine are to 
be found only m the pages of a 
magazine 

\ et we cannot d' ny that there are 
a number of criticisms to be made of 
the British in India, if we consider 
them as individuals rather than as 
cogs in the Imperial machine 

Riding in my first Indian trim, 
from Gwalior to Delhi, I asked a 
very red-faced colonel the Indian 
for “think you ’ The coolies who had 
carried the luggage were waiting to 
be paid, it was very hot and they had 
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worked quickly and well, it seemed 
ungracious merely to tip them and 
send them off 

“Thank you^” ejaculated the colo¬ 
nel “Thank you^ ’ 

“Yes,” I repeated “Thank you ” 
“But, my dear fellah,” he splut¬ 
tered, “>ou dorCt ’ 

“Don’t say thank vou^” 

“Certainly not Nevah It isn’t 
done 

The British have got a lot out of 
India, but they have never said 
“thank >ou ” It is a pity, these things 
do help 

Again, It sometimes seems that the 
British who live in India do not live 
in India at all Then heart is in the 
Highlands — or in Kensington High 
Street What can you know about 
India, if after 20 01 30 \ears you have 
never seen an Indian film, nt\er 
heaid of the Bhagavad Gita (which is 
as though an Indian coming to Lng 
land had ncvei heard of the New 
Testament), ntver spent e\en one 
night m an Indian village^ 
Admittedl), I did not do it often, 
but e\en a short experience taught 
me more than a dozen books I 
learned, foi instance, the strange 
sense of oneness which the Indi ms 
have with the animals, it seemed 
quite natural that four little goats 
should be sleeping in one corner of 
the hut, that i cluster of hens should 
be brooding m another, and that 
from time to time a bullock should 
push a solemn head through the 
door It was not possible to get much 
sleep, and the bites were legion, but 
there were many compensations 1 he 
wail of the flute as the dusk was fill¬ 
ing, the lovely silhouettes of the 
women at the well, charcoal black 
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against a jade-grecn sky, the bowl of 
curds and fresh fruit which they 
brought me before going to bed, and 
the wreath of frangipani that they 
placed around my neck 
And then — the sudden dawn, very 
nch and red, a regular blood orange 
of a dawn, and the singing of the 
peasants, as they set off to the paddy 
fields lliere are few things more 
beautiful than a paddy field in the 
early light, it is like a quilt embroi¬ 
dered m many shades of green, from 
the pale stretches of the outpHntings, 
thinly sown against the red earth, 
to the vivid squares of glowing emer¬ 
ald which mark the crop to come 
Have you any real Indian friends^^* I 
asked Englishmen again and again 
The answer was always the same 
“friends'^ Well — I know some 
\ery decent Indians But I wouldn’t 
exactly call them friends ” 

That IS perhaps the major tragedy 
And It IS not all the fault of the Brit¬ 
ish Here IS an example Most of 
the clubs in the hill stations are 
mixed, members meet on terms of 
perffct equality, provided that they 
pa> their subscriptions, no questions 
are asked, no privileges given 

So far, so good — in theory But 
in practice, what happens^ The In¬ 
dian men refuse to allow then wives 
and daughters to come to the club 
They come themselves, night after 
night, they dance with the wives of 
British officers, but their \/oinentolk 
stav at home 

One of the unhappiest consequences 
of this lingering color prejudice is 
to be seen in the lot of the 140,000 
Anglo-Indians, who m many ways 
are perhaps the most luckless com 
munity m the world Not only are 
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they equally despised by both their 
half-brothers, the British and the 
Indians, they despise themselves 
Their one idea, which amounts to 
an obsession, is to deny their colored 
blood 

It would be funny if it were not 
tragic I once knew an Anglo-Indian 
nurse She was a nice girl, patient, 
efficient, and piettv m her dusky way 
There could not be a moment’s doubt 
about her origin, but to hear her 
talk you would think she could trace 
hei pedigree back to the Plantagenets 
“These Indians^'' she would cry, 
m contempt, when the bearer brought 
the wrong medicine 01 the sweeper 
was lazy in his work “Really — 
these Indians* One can do nothing 
with such people*” 

‘I have been out here far too 
long ” That is another favorite phrase 
ol the Anglo-Indian girl “I’ve al> 
solutely lost touch with home ” They 
have never been “home ’ at all, poor 
creatures, but thev would die rather 
than admit it 

The great ambition of these girls 
is to marry an Englishman, to be 
taken out of the country, and so to 
escape from the dubious halfway- 
house in which life has cast them 
Foi Anglo-Indian men the situa¬ 
tion IS not so bad A fan proportion 
of posts IS reserved for thfm in the 
public services, particularly in the 
police and on the railways Some of 
them, by exceptional merit, have risen 
to positions of eminence and wealth 
For the greater part of the Anglo- 
Indian community, however, the fu¬ 
ture IS none too bright, with the 
tide of British power ebbing fast, 
they are left stianded on the beach, 
scanning the empty seas fo a friendly 
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sail a sail which will never 
come 

Shaming the Volcano 

• It IS astounding, in retrospect, how 
soon IndiJ’gets into your system, how 
rapidl)^1the initial shocks wear off 
The flaming blossoms of the golden 
mohur tiees, which scorched your 
eyes when you fiist saw them, soon 
lose their glory, today you do not 
c\ en turn your head whereas > ester- 
day you staled and stared 

It IS the same with the hoirors I 
had not been in India ten minutes 
before I had seen a typical skeleton 
horse, limping and staggering down 
the road, i quneimg mass of pain 
ind sores A visit to a i ail way station 
the favorite rendezvous of India s 
beggars, is like a tiip through the 
galleiies ol waxen monsters Here aie 
lepeis, and tertiary svphihtics, and 
blind children — not born blind, but 
blinded by their parents so that thev 
may prose a souice of future income 
in the beggar market 

In the beginning, you extended 
vour chai ity But the flock of dreadful 
beings that were attracted by the 
clmk of coins was too gieat, thev 
setmed to appear from nowheie, 
gibbering, spitting, moaning, scream¬ 
ing, and pointing to their sores ^ ou 
gave it up \ou learned that the 
Hindi for “go away’ is }ou 

said it reluctantly, you said it louder, 
and still louder, till at last you found 
yourself shouting it 

A year ago, at New Delhi how¬ 
ever, I had experienced a very differ¬ 
ent kind of shock This had been my 
first big Indian city, a very grand car 
was waiting for us at the station, 
driven by a giant in white and gold, 
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with another giant sittmg by his side, 
for we were going to stay with the 
Viceroy We tufned to say a word of 
thanks to a coolie who had been un- 
usuilly efficient with the bags As we 
did so, the words died on our lips We 
had seen something in letters a 
foot high, chalked on the wall a few 
y lids away QUIT INDIA 

I blinked at it, growing rather red 
in the face, not through anger, but 
through a sort of social embarrass¬ 
ment — as though one had been 
found gate-crashing 

Out of the corner of my eye I 
scanned the enormous chaufft ur Sup- 
})osmg he saw it too, and turned and 
barked, ‘Well, you know what to do 
Tbout It don t you^* Get out and go 
home' ’ But the giant stiicd impas¬ 
sively ahead 

Really this was a veiy extraordi¬ 
nary situation Here was a flaming 
insult, an incitement to rev olt, flaunted 
before the eyes of hundreds of people 
But nobody was taking any notice of 
It Passengers hurried past, British 
soldiers with rifles on their sweating 
backs, businessmen carrving attache 
cases, Indian women m sarees of 
green and silver. Brahman piiests, 
peasants carrying hens by the legs 
Indiin sailors luggii g kit bags None 
paid the least attention 

And then I thought of another 
scene, far away Gfay trees, Novem¬ 
ber mists, sooty railings Hyde 
Piik and mob oi itors shouting 
“Quit' ’ They were shouting it to the 
King and Queen, to the lords and 
ladies of Fngland, to all those who 
dwelt in gilded palaces And nobody 
paid any attention The policemen 
grinned, the mob chimed in with 
coarse but affectionate mteijections 
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Had England, m India, performed 
another of her unconscious miracles^ 
Was she once again «haming the vol¬ 
cano by Ignoring its eruptions^ It 
looked very like it 

To or l^ot to Quit 

There is no doubt that most ot the 
British electorate, when they think of 
India at all, which is seldom, have a 
vague and generous feeling that we 
should quit, and they would probably 
vote accordmgly even though they 
knew that they were voting against 
their own interests 

On moral grounds there can be no 
other choice Yet, equally on moral 
grounds, our quitting must be condi¬ 
tional on the recognition of the equal 
sovereignty and independence of the 
two great Indian nations — the Mus¬ 
lims and the Hindus Otherwise, we 
shall be in danger of giving freedom 
with one hand and taking it away 
with the other, of letting 250 million 
Hindus out of what they are pie ised 
to regard as jail m the morning and 
shutting up 92 million Muslims in 
what they are quite certain is jail in 
the afternoon 

Only a wildly irresponsible person, 
however, would suggest that we can 
quit overnight, India would be left 
almost completely defenseless from 
aggression 

This quite fundamental matter of 
defense has received scant considera¬ 
tion from those who claim that ‘ In¬ 
dia is eager to defend herself, if only 
she gams her freedom ” 

“Defend herself with what^” one 
may reasonably inquire There is, for 
example practically no such thing as 
an Indian navy At the beginning of 
the war the entire Indian navy con¬ 


sisted of a few small paUrol ships This 
toy navy would have been totally in¬ 
adequate for a country the size of 
Denmark, let alone an area the size of 
England, France, Germany, Scandi¬ 
navia, Italy, the Balkans, ^nd then 
some Even the craziest optuni-t would 
hardly suggest that a navy could be 
built in much less than 20 years 
The same argument applies to the 
Indian army Nobody will deny the 
bravery which Indian troops have 
displayed in the present war, but ft 
would be ludicrous to suggest that 
these same troops are capable of un¬ 
dertaking, on their own, the defense 
of India There is only a handful of 
Indian officeis who have evei been 
entrusted with any wide poweis 
And yet — presumalily — in one 
way or anoth^^r, we shall quit Maybe 
m haste, which would be an unre¬ 
deemed tragedy maybe in compara¬ 
tive leisure, which would at least give 
0urselves and the world a chance to 
adjust Itself to the immense changes 
— racial, strategic and economic — 
which our withdrawal will entail 
But whether it is tomorrow or a 
day a little more remote there will be 
one sense in which the British will 
never quit India and that is a spiritual 
sense With all our faults of omission 
and commission, oui occasional out¬ 
bursts of temper, our freqe (nt lack of 
imagination, we gave India peace, 
and It was not the peace of the desert, 
we gave India law, and it was not the 
law of the strong, and — in the final 
judgment, we gave India liberty, for 
it was the ideals of Milton, of Locke, 
of Wilberforce, Mill, Bright and 
Gladstone that first kindled the In¬ 
dian mind to an undex standing of 
what liberty really is 
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Jot the holy hve of God, lefs hsten to the dead Lefs learn from 
the Itvmg Let s jom ranks agamst the foe The bugles of battle are 
heard again above the btekertng * 

The quotation is from Stars and Stripes We mi^*«;well listen to 
the solcfiers 


B ecause Russia made a unilateral 
. settlement in Poland, because 
' Britain “interfered** in Greece, 
because a Prime Minister in London 
turned thumbs down on a Foreign 
Minister in Rome, because France 
made an alliance with Russia which 
does not speak of Dumbarton Oaks, 
because misery and unemployment 
dominate parts of Europe as after¬ 
maths of a still unfinished war, be¬ 
cause nations stirred to their very 
depths by years of torture and humil¬ 
iation do not settle down as quickly 
as we wish, civilian voices are begin¬ 
ning to be heard on our side of the 
Atlantic, proclaiming mournfully that 
all is lost 

The chant becomes familiar We 
are told that “we are not liked** in 
Europe We are told that “power 
politics** are once more master of the 
scene We are told that lasting peace 
IS an lUu^on, and that plans to 


achieve it are a snare We are told 
that the brave new world has died 
a-borning We are told that even 
before the fighting ends we have lost 
the cause for which we fight 

If this IS a true picture of the situa¬ 
tion, then there is nothing to be said 
to Stars and Stripes But if it is not a 
true picture, if it is distorted by wrong 
emphasis or mistaken judgment, then 
this flurry about “losing the war be¬ 
fore It IS won** IS uncalled for and 
harmful It is harmful to our own 
morale It is exasperating to our 
allies It must be bitter to our troops 

It cannot give much encourage¬ 
ment to a soldier in the field to be 
told that the cause for which he is 
about to die is already lost 

If the criticism of events m Europe 
is exammed at all closely, it will be 
found to cany contradictions Ob* 
server A wrm^ his hands m despair 
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l^ecjtuseMr CawirchiU **tne4 to focoe 
*0, setttement on Oreece,” but he tf 
^.^wrfectly ready to have Mr Churchill 
to force a settlement on Poland 
NPhferver B, on the other hand, ap- 
jwoves of Mr Churchill’s pohcy m 
jkVreece, but accuses him of betraying 
Poles in whose behalf the British 
onginally made war on Hitler It 
must be evident, therefore, that we 
have not all been asking Mr Church¬ 
ill to do the same thing Each of us is 
takmg a perfectionist view of what we 
think ought to happen in Europe, 
according to our own standards And 
It IS largely on the basis of such fre¬ 
quently contradictory and always per¬ 
fectionist opinions ^at we are told, 
by the mourners* xhorus, that the 
cause for which we fight is lost 


Let us remember that we went to wot to 
d^end ourselves against aggression 
We did not tell our boys, when 
they were drafted, that they were 
being taken from schools and farms 
and workshops to maintain a par¬ 
ticular frontier in Europe 
We went to war because two savage 
enemies had made war on us 
We went to war to preserve a large 
enough part of the world, intact 
against aggression, for our own de¬ 
mocracy to live and prosper 

The die was cast from the moment 
Nazi Germany, sworn openly to eter¬ 
nal war upon the democratic system, 
struck an alliance with imperial Ja- 
mm, bent upon a conquest of the 
raciBc which would bnng her preda- 
l^tory power close to our own shores 
We know now that by midsummer 
1940 the issue was crystal clear 
histipic strongholds of democ- 
Europe — France, Belgium, 



Holland, most of Scaiid^lN^ 
been overrun Genn^(r'*^^r»te were 
at the EnglishphtaAM S&<^thAmeiw 
tea lay wide-open to blsM^ail or 
mvasion The't>ro8pect of bases 
withm sti^ing distance^,o* u'^'jP *1- 
ama Canal was immediaw ai^ un- 
m\ aole Japan was on to, march 
into Indo-China, on the wa^ *n her 
attack upon Pearl Harbor 
It was m those circumstances that 
both political parties m the United 
States, suddenly aware that the world 
we knew before had exploded, re¬ 
solved at their national conventions 
to give American aid to nations which 
were still fighting in defense of free¬ 
dom It was in these same circum¬ 
stances that lend-lease took shape 
It was our nght, and our duty, to 
take defensive measures to protect 
our very life against an alliance aimed 
at the destruction of every fnend and 
potential friend we had 

It was by the choice of Germany and 
Japan that the answer to our defensive 
measures was open war 

It is preposterous to say thit by 
winning this war, regardless ol any¬ 
thing that may come afterward, we 
shall not have accomplished a great 
and good purpose, commensurate 
with whatever cost it may entail 
We shall have preserv^ our inde¬ 
pendence as a nation 
We shall have kept our friends, and 
helped to keep our friends alive 
We shah have preserved a world in 
which democracy can live 

We shall have turned back the 
greatest threat that has ever arisen to 
the spiritual and moral values of 
Western civilization 
All IS not lost when this is true All 
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rhea Bntatg. and die 
imonwealths of Can- 
Zealand and 
:a can defend themselves 
free mstitu- 
thfi struggfIVAll IS not 
lost whe^emocracy can bek|;m agam, 
with fr^ hope and courage^ r-me 
onl^^untnes on the continent of 
Europe — France, the Low Coun¬ 
tries and Scandinavia — where de¬ 
mocracy has ever really prospered 
All IS not lost when South America is 
spared invasion All is not lost when 
a new League of Nations offers us a 
chance to prove that we can help 
accomplish this time what was never 
tried with our assistance at Geneva 

To s\Y these things is neither to 
pretend that there are no differenees 
of opinion between the imjoi Powers 



nor toeounttBl drifting into a < 
acceptance of some second-best 
tion 

We owe It to the men who 
fighting for us to do all we can to 1 
make a wise and lasting peace 
owe It to them to come out of dul' 
ivory tower of our own peifectionism, / 
when compromise is necessary Wfc 
shall need patience for the task ahead 
Patience and perseverance, and will¬ 
ingness to try to understand other 
peoples’ point of view — and faith, 
above all else 

And because we shall need faidi 
let us be done with this talk that we 
have lost the cause for which we fight 
We are winning that cause, winnmg 
it splendidly and for the benefit of 
generations still to come, with every 
step that brings us closer to Berlin and 
Tokvo 


Caustic Comments 

^ To A new Supreme Court judge who had just relinquished a very 
lucidtive practice in New \ ork to go on the bench, a rich clubman said 
“1 can’t understand how you can give up your piactice for the salary of a 
Supreme Court judge Why, it costs me twice that to live ’* 

“I wouldn’t pay it, Harry It isn’t worth it,” replied the judge 

— Cootnbuted by Watsoo B Betry 

VisrriNO a newly rich friend in the country, Wolcott Gibbs refused to be 
impressed by tennis courts, swimming piools, stables, and other forms of 
luxury Finsdly, returning to the house, the owner pointed to a magnifi 
cent elm growing just outside the library window and boasted “That 
tree stood for 50 years on top of the hill I had it moved down here so on 
pleasant mormiws 1 can do my work in its shade ” i 

Said Gibbs “That just goes to show what God could do if he had 
money ” —Fnak Cue, £h Not Duturb (Lippmcott) 
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Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post + ^ear 

T hi true Argentine thinks he can When it happened it had the full 

lick anybody, just because he support of the people To them it was 
is Argentine ^nd his ptisonal a promise of change in the feudal 
tights come first This applies not economy that has held the mass of 
only to An Argentine ts homebody the Argentine population in peonage 
Else, but to One Argentine n 'Vn- to the Select Minority, a handful of 
other Argentine On the streets of rich men — some 2000 or 3000 fam- 
Buenos Aires, people continually ilits — who long hive ruled 13,500,- 
bump into one another rather than 000 Argentines thiough ownership of 
concede one inch of space Frc the fabulouslv fertile pampas 
quently an automobile dri\er hose After more than a year of the revo- 
fender has been bumped chises the lution, the people still hope the 
car that bumped him until he can change will come, but they have lost 
bump It harder faith in the men in power The pres- 

This seeming nonsense springs from tnt government is nothing more nor 
the national fear of being taken for a less than a band of soldiers qiiarrel- 
zoruco — a fool It is not so important mg imong themseh es over what they 
whether a man actu illy is a zonzo should do and who should get cr< dit 
But to be made to look like one is a They have no interest in world affairs, 
fate worse than death except as those affairs affect their 

We \ankees are almost as touchv personal futures in the army 
about our personal rights as the Ar- For all practical purposes in this 
gentines TTie trouble between the strange government, rank runs back 
Argentmes and us is that they believe ward President Edelmiro [ Farrell’s 
we are trying to make them look like limitations are aptly described m a 
zuntzosy while we are convinced they story they tell On a visit to San Juan 
arc trying to make zonzos of us General Farrell dropped his hand- 

This antagonism has spread the kerchief and a woman picked it up 
notion that the Argentine revolution as a souvenir General Farrell asked 
of June 4, 1943, which ovei threw her to return it, explaining, *^hat 
' President Ram6n Castillo, was di- handkerchief is the only place I can 
J^l^ected against us m some way Noth- stick my nose without catching hell 
could be further from the truth from Per6n ” 
wtts strictly Argentine Tuan Peron is Vice-President, 
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troops who imde the revolution 
There is nothing mysterious in the 
power of this soldier group Itispuie 
foi ce T hey are mcmbci s oi the Campo 
de Mayo, *1 garrison mide up of 
model units of e\ery br'inch of the 
army, with the best arms and equip¬ 
ment No other garrison is close 
enough and strong enough to stop 
tht Campo dc Mayo tioops once 
the> stait moving on the C isa Po¬ 
sada, the rose-tinted old Sp inish 
counterpart of the Whiu House Its 
poM er is a silent but constant threat 
Iherc have been three presidents, 
thiee vice-piesidents and ilinost three 
dozen cabimt ministers since the 
revolution Through all the chinges 
the Campo de Mayo coinminder. 
Colonel Eduardo J Av ilos, has sat 
poker-fact d in the cabiiut, without 
poi tfoho or responsibility — but with 
a veto always in his pocket 

Outside Argentina there is a popu¬ 
lar belief th it Cast llo fell because the 
Argentine people opposed his policy 
of neutrality Few Argentines have 
any desire to change their country’s 
profitable status as a neutral The 
mistaken impression rises mainly from 
the fact that Castillo had gagged his 
opposition — a move the opposition 
branded pro-Hjtler Actually this 
gag policy was merely a part of 


Castillo^s efforts to make perttt3Ae£A * 
the regime of the Select 
acting through the GonservatiWi 
Party 

The masses of the Argentine people 
have a different political faith firoagr 
that of the Select Minority Althov^ t 
It would be considered only mikuy 
liberal in the Umted States, they 
their faith Radical These Radicab 
fought the Conservatives for a quarter 
century, and in 1916 finally elected 
a president The next 14 years were 
the only peiiod in Argentine history 
when the country really had a demo¬ 
cratic gov 11 nment The Radicals car¬ 
ried out a pi ogram which included a 
minimum-wagt law, an eight-hour- 
dav law, low-cost nousmg, and aboli¬ 
tion of the scrip the land barons had 
us( d foi monev to keep their workers 
in absolute bondage But the Radicals 
lan into a phase of shady politics 
\\ ith that as an alibi a politically am¬ 
bitious geriti il persuaded the army 
to enter politics and seized the gov¬ 
ernment by force in 1930 The dis¬ 
credited Conservatives, put back in 
power, held their grip fbi 13 years 
thiough election frauds and a split 
among the Radicals They were more 
firmly in the saddle than ever with 
Castillo as President in 1943 He tol¬ 
erated frauds of all kinds, muzzled 
the press, gagged opposition 

W hen Castillo chose another Con¬ 
servative to silcceed himself as Presi¬ 
dent, the Aigentme people were fed 
up But the Radicals, although they 
conti oiled 60 to 80 percent of the 
vote, lacked a strong leader This was 
the opportunity the ambitious army 
officers had waited for Their troops 
marched gaily into the Casa Rosac^ 
joking and singing, while the city 






detoured street traffic out of 

_way 

,Tte soldiers* program of govern- 
attBat IS to clean out fraud, end op- 
lon of the poor, industrialize 
l^tural resources with Argentine 
under Argentme management, 
expropriate foreign-owned public 
ities, gram elevators and flour 
Smlla to bring down the cost of living 
This prc^am is popular with the 
p^ple But the army has few men 
acquainted with the practical diffi¬ 
culties of everyday government, and 
has been unwilling to entrust power 
to civilians who do know \s a result, 
the program has been i crazy-quilt 
patchwork, carried out with childish 
disregard for normal processes of law 
and a technical nonchalance that 
Boots even the most casuil obstner 
In the chaos, one thing is clt Jr — 
the militarists are determined to pi int 
Argentina firmh on hei own feet as 
a nation During the w ir the na 
tional industrial output has passed 
agncultural production m value for 
the first time The war also has given 
Argentina her own mcrchint fleet 
through seizure of Axis ships Now 
Argentina is ready to push on to real 
independence — that is, freedom 
from England 

The country has been an economic 
dominion of the British Empiie for 
a half century Intensive develop¬ 
ment of the pampas did not occur 
until after the British moved in and 
built railroads, packing houses and 
port facilities to gather, store and 
j(iup overseas Argentina’s grains, 
HfptBt, wool and hides English fac- 
turned ffiese raw stuffs into 
*|ijtcducts for sale to the rest of the 
wbrid The British investment today 


M 5 » 439 >o® 4 .ooo pesos, ibut® 
of the total foreign im-'v-event m die 
Argentine 

This has political imp ««ations 
Many Bntish ^rchants, to hv H the . 
vast marked Tor themse(v^^av 
encouraged^ Argentina to ar the 
Unicr-drotates They have dom more 
than the Germans to create wnti- 
Yankee feeling It is British trade, 
too, that enables the land barons to 
hold their power As long as Argen¬ 
tine raw stuffs are manufactureci in 
EngHnd, it is prosperous for the land¬ 
holders to do nothing but breed and 
plant fatten and harvest That keeps 
costs down 

Argentina’s battle for independ¬ 
ence through industrialization has 
been obscured by the military gov¬ 
ernment s moie spectacular national¬ 
istic poliry While wiving the flag, 
the soldiers have abolished freedom 
of expression Hundreds of school¬ 
teachers have been summarily re¬ 
moved - some because they are Jews, 
some because they are not Catholics, 
and some because they are Catholics 
who bciicv f in freedom of the mind 
One hundred and hfty of Argentina’s 
foremost intellectuals have lost their 
jobs for signing a manifesto asking a 
return of democratic rights The few 
courageous political leaders are either 
in jail oi undei surv eillance Labor 
unions have been dissolved News¬ 
papers and radio stations are bound 
hand and foot by a censorship of ri¬ 
diculous extremes 

The prestige of the military is today 
the military government’s first 
thought The ordinary war budget 
for 1944 was almost one and a half 
tunes that of 1943 Creation of at 
least two new army divisions has 



been announced, and 6o new bar¬ 
racks are goinfl^^jup m different parts 
of the cou^y r^acl%!,ne shops and 
iron founc^es are up te|| their necks 
in jobs Iron and copper 

subsiOi^d Com- 
p inies haij- been formed tcwproduce 
chrome, j, aluminum, zinc, tu 
c 11 bid<;i/ heavy chemicals and ar¬ 
tificial rubber 

The Argentine people are solidly 
behind thos" parts of the program 
lint promise to add to ^igcntine 
stature in \Norld affaiis And thev 
ire behind the government, even 
when they think it li wrong, if in it- 
I ick IS made on it from ahioid, 
I specially from the. United States 

Although the Aigtntims hive 
lulped us m the w ii in many vv i\s, 
\\c hav e fussed and fume d nt thi m loi 
not doing all we wanted Mt invvhile, 
the British hive siid nothing and 
hive gone ilong tie Hint, \rgentini 
js though It hid a right to do things 
Its own vva> As a icsult the Aig« n- 
uncs have done ill the British wanted 
thioughout the w ir, even opening 
their ports to Allied warships and 
planes 

Uiihippy as they arc under the 
ippressions of llitii military gover¬ 
nors, the Argentine people are living 
too comfort ibly to be bothticd, and 
they have nevti had an> desire to 
inter the war on either side They 
liavc umationcd beefsteaks and but 
ter, all the vegetables they can rat, 
til the wine they can drink They 
iliink that aftci the war is over 
their country’s economic dilemma 


n 

will prove too much for untramed 
soldiers’ mmds, and that civihaxis 
expert in finance and business must 
be called m 

Unless we intend to go to war to 
drive the Argentine people our way 
against their own wishes, the only 
weapon wc could possibly use would 
be economic sanctions Sanctions can¬ 
not work without England England 
does not wint sanctions, for fear of 
crippling her vast Argentine market 
after the war 

Suppose, with or without Britain, 
we could force a new government in 
Argentina’ L nder prevailingcircum- 
stancis, it could be only another 
militarv clique, perhaps disguised 
Anything else must have time to 
grow 

Suppose, on the other hand we 
took the piacticil view and lelt the 
AigtiUint Goseinnunt up to the 
Argtnune ptoplc^ Vt the end of the 
wir Argintiiu will hive at least 
S7 000 000 to spend, she has accu- 
mul lied that much m credits abroad 
from sales of war supplies to the Al¬ 
in s \igenlina w ints to spend a lot 
of tint iionev to buy machines to 
build hei own mdustnes The United 
States wants to sell machines after 
the war to keep factories going and 
people at work If we could get to- 
gethc r, Argentines would come to the 
States to buy those machines Experi¬ 
ence shows that Argentines arrive 
here m an anti-Yankee state of mmd 
but le ive thinking we arc swell peo¬ 
ple We might win them over to our 
side faster that way 
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le ter of tluu^ 
£rozn a B 29 ^i^wr m India 


Corey Ford. > 




Pondensed from Cosmopolitan + 

T his is the storv of a vest — an 
ordinary wool vest that be¬ 
longed to Lieutenant Jones, and 
the story begins in a small apartment 
back in Kansas, with Lieutenant 
Jones’s wife perched on the edge of 
the bed amid half packed suitcases as 
she hurried to hmsh the vest, sew mg 
the httle compartments to hold first- 
aid supplies and food, never dream¬ 
ing that she would sive the lives of 
ten men half a year later on the other 
side of the world 

The ten men told the story at their 
base m India, sitting around a wooden 
table m the Intelligence Room Their 
Iwand-new million-dollar Superfor¬ 
tress had dropped us bombs over 
Bangkok and was heading bick across^ 
the Bay of Bengal to India when their 
fuel transfer system burned out This 
meant they could not get at their 
auxiliary supply of gas One b> one 
the engines cut out, and at last, an 
hour off the coast of India, the pilot 
calmly told the engineer to wire him 
m^o his seat He ordered the bomb- 
bay tanks emptied, and fumes from 
the leakmg gas filled the ship 
Ten minutes later Number Four 
engine cut out, and the plane started 
dowm The tail touched slightly, 
bounced, touched again Then the 
nose of the plane hit the water solidly 
iJbke huting a concrete wall, and the 
'*6o-ton gas-hlled ship blew up 

**I* was like a million express trams 
tlojlded with dynamite all meeting 


h^d-^ at once,” they ^ d “We 
nwer saw the pdot again ” 

“The men were floating all awund 
me m the water dazed, like dyna¬ 
mited fish,” said Second Lieutenant 
Joseph Phalon, the engineer “I guess 
what really pulled us through was 
Lieutenant Jones’s vest ” 

Lieutenant Louis Jones of New 
Orleans is assistant intelligence officer 
with the group Before he left the 
United States he had read in Intelli¬ 
gence reports that half the men who 
ba 1 out of planes either forget or lose 
their first-lid equipment, and he had 
urged the need for a one-piece gar 
ment that would be right there with 
you if you jumped or had to ditch 
When he could not arouse official en- 
cour igement, he decided to work out 
a sample one himself 

He got together various first-aid 
Items, like sulfa drugs and bandages 
and a morphine syrette, and he put 
all the medicines in aspirin tins and 
enclosed each tin in rubber tissue to 
keep It watertight He included a 
pocketknife, food tablets, fishing line 
with hooks and lures, flashlight, maps | 
even a book on survival His wufej 

i 

sewed a score of pockets for the equip I 
ment on a vest The whole thing 
weighed less than five pounds, and 
Jon^ put It in his bag when his group 
headed overseas to India 
Lieutenant Jones did not go along 
on that first mission But he handed 
the vest to Lieutenant Phalon jusi 





t 

the tahe^ff '‘Wear this,'' he 
sai^ “in ca«v*'»anythiiig happens ” 
Phalon grinned “^ure, 1 even bet 
you’d li]^ It to happCja so you could 
find o^t if It works ” 

VJt Was h?: copilot, Sec^d Lieuten- 
ant“A Ip. Briggs, who puded the life 
rafts the ship hit He g-'vp fhc 
first ojc to Phalon, the engineer, and 
tolB him to pick up the crew “I was 
having a hard time getting the second 
raft clear of the airplane,” he said 
“I tried to untie the paddles, but the 
lope was knotted The plane was 
beginning to sink, so I chewed the 
rope in two with my teeth 

“I picked up three men in my 
dinghy, and Phalon had three in his 
We fastened the two boats together 
and began looking foi other survi- 
^o^s Finally we sighted two men 
swimming a quartei-milc away We 
tried to row toward them, but in the 
heavy running sea it w is hopt less 
“We settled down for the night We 
had five cans of water, two tins of 
hard candy, and an E-3 kit Every¬ 
thing else had been lost in the evplo- 
sion everything but the vest 

* There were two sharp squalls dur¬ 
ing the night Fverybody was sick 
from the salt water they had swal¬ 
lowed , the right gunner w as \ omiting 
blood Afterward thev all slept as best 
they could except myself I sat up 
and prayed ” 

He said it very simplv, looking at 
you wnth level unembarrassed eyes 
“The next morning was dead calm 
rhe hot sun and the rowing made 
us very thirsty, and our water supply 
was almost gone As we rested the 
oars, somebody noticed 1 couple of 
objects bobbmg in the water We 
thought they might be coconuts 


Then I saw it was Sergeant Wlsemiui^" 
the left gunner, and &e radio operft*! 
tor. Lieutenant Beal It was what 
been praying for ” Jj 

Wiseman was treading water hold-'' 
mg Beal’s head up, he had kept BeaJk 
afloat that way for 24 hours WiiM^' 
man weighed only 120 pounds, 

Beal was at least 160 Briggs said, “I'd! 
like to go on lecord that what Ser-^ 
geant Wiseman did was as fine an act 
of courage as I’ve ever heard of ” 
There was a pause, and Sergeant 
Wiseman picked industriously at his^ 
knuckles “All I did,” he said in a diy 
Georgia drawl, “I just swam around 
until they found me, is all ” 

Both of Beal’s legs and his nght 
arm had been broken in the crash, he 
couldn’t swim and he was in terrible 
pain He had found an owgen bottle 
floating in the water and was hanging 
on to It when Wiseman reached him 
and tried to h< ]p hold him up 
“I couldn’t hold him up very Fong 
at a time, ’ Wiseman s iid, “because 
the waves were breaking over me so 
fast I couldn t get my breath He 
v\ould start scie iming with pain and 
I would lift him up again After we’d 
been in the water a few hours the 
crabs began eating on my neck and 
arms, and on Lieutenant Beal’s broken 
legs I could brush them off, but he 
couldn’t move his legs 

“Finally he seemed suddenly to go 
out of his mind He pulled out his 
knife and wanted to kill us both 1 was 
scared stiff, but I managed to get the 
kn fe away My owm strength was al¬ 
most gone, and if he hadn’t passed 
out just then I think it would have 
been good-bye for us both 
“I guess I was pretty groggy by 
now I closed my eyes, and when I 
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opened them the dinghies were 
coming ” 

Wiseman had three deep cuts in 
his neck and his left arm was gashed 
to the bone The broken bones of Lieu¬ 
tenant Beal’s left leg stuck through 
die calf, and his shattered right ankle 
hkewise protruded from the flesh He 
was delirious from the pain 

Phalon opened the vest They 
poured the sulfamlamidt powder into 
the open wounds They bound them 
With the compresses ind liandiges 
Lieutenant Jones s wite hid sewed 
into the little poekets Ihe> made a 
splint out of one set of o irs to keep 
the broken honts from finding to¬ 
gether, and they gave Bt il a s>iLtte 
of morphine 

‘ 4 bout midnight a north \ est wind 
came up,” Bng^s eonimued, so we 
put up sail and tried to m ike land 1 
could hear the w ues btatmg on the 
mudbanks \s we drew ntiier we 
saw^ the banks wtie eigiit or ten feet 
high This timeeveivbodv pi i><d we 
would wash over the bmks on the 
crest of a high v\ iv e so oiu bo it w ould 
not be oveiturned We floiud up 
high and div on the b( leh ’ 

The efiei t of the morphine wore off 
and Beal was delirious igain, begging 
for water Lveiyone wis suflenng 
terribly from thirst ‘ The \ est helped 
us again,” Briggs said ‘ The book on 
survival had a par igraph on distilling 
salt water We took the rubber hose 
off a Mae West, and attichcd it to the 
oxygen bottle which we hid hlled 
with salt water Then we boikd the 
water, ca chmg the steam as it cime 
through the hose in a plastie water 
bottle We pnuicd cool sea water on 
the CO ■'tamer to help condense the 
steam It was hot work, but we man¬ 


aged after a few hours to get half a 
pint of water, and we it to Lieu¬ 

tenant Beal Thfin w^aiO^Beal and 
W^iseman und^ a tent we inade out 
of the sail, a^i kept them'e^ol by 
wetting soiyt* maps we fC«|tivijn th 
vest and putting them orf i ^eir lore- 

heMs^”" " 

The next morning Brig 4 and 
Phalon set out to find help Five miles 
down the beach they sighted a native 
He ltd them to a small villaert, where 
thev wt't givtn wiler to tarry back 
to the injuitd m» n Ihty made a 
stretcher out of the life raft and car- 
iitd Beal 12 miles to the village, 
wh(ie a native doctor dressed his 
wounds Two da\s lattr they were 
picked up bv i PB\, summoned by 
nilivc luntMis, ind flown to a base 
hospilil I he native doctoi refused 
to ic(tot any inoiuv So the give 
him 1 present tint mt int moie than 
am thing cl s( they could offer They 
g i\ e him the v est 

The stoiv (nds m Greensboro, 
N C with I leiiU nant Jones s wife 
leading two It tiers OneisfiomJ leu- 
tenant Jones telling her thit Priga- 
dier Gtnei il I a \ erne Saunders has 
transferred him to he idqu liters to 
dev elop the ide i of his vest for sub- 
missiDn to \Vashmgton The other is 
written on a piece of scratchpad in a 
big masculine scnwl, signed by ten 
names ‘This is just a note from the 
boys m the crew to try to thank 
you ” Lieutenant Joness wife, 
reading tlie letter, is thinking of I leu 
tenant Jones goacimg her on to finish 
the vest by telling her that maybe 
It would save a life someday She is 
thinking that the idea of the vest may 
go on to save other lives, and bring 
other fliers safely home again 
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Dynamo in the 
State Department 

Condensed from 
The Washington Post 



E dward Rhiiy Stfitimi Jr , 
the youngest Secretiiy of St itc 
since George Washington’s Ed¬ 
mund Randolph is the most-talkeJ- 
ibout man m W ashmgton When he 
^ucceeded Cordell Hull he was re¬ 
garded as an amiable, good-looking 
ligurehead — a kind of glamorous yt s- 
•nan But in the short time he has 
been in ofhee the 44-year-old, white 
liaiied, black-biowtd former chaii- 
inan of L' S Steel has given the 
(raditionally static State Dep irtmciit 
Its most violent shake-up in a hundred 
^elrs, and has served warning on 
\\ ashington’s windy diplomatic corps 
that theie will be less bowing from 
the waist and more rapid fire led- 
fape cutting 

He has a young man’s outlook on 
the world He believes we should 
'ram diplomats and foreign-seivice 
men as we tram midshipmen and 
cadets, and he will recruit young 
lilood until such a school develops 
He will hasten the end of the League 
of Nations in order to make way for 
the stronger United Nations agree- 


B06 Cormdtne 

International News Service 
Staff Correspondent 

ment which came out of the meetings 
at Dumbarton Oaks * 

He believes that the world can live 
in peace by bringing heavy pressure 
on the first nation that gets truculent 
(political pressure at first, then diplo¬ 
matic, then economic sanctions and 
finally force) He is certain that, if 
the I idler nations have the guts and 
humanity to help the poorei nations, 
the very cause of wars can be extermi¬ 
nated, that the American people dc- 
seive to know exactly what their 
State Department is up to, and that 
when this mess is cleared up Edward 
Reilly Stettinms, Ji , is going to get 
out of \\ ashmgton and find another 
job 

He has less chance of achiev ing this 
last goal than any of the others 
Ihere will be things for Stettinius to 
do for a long time after the war is 
finished, and his missionary’s zeal 
can usually be Appealed to 

Stettinms is a cui lous blend of busi¬ 
nessman and world social workei — 
the ohysical and mental opposite of 
the traditional elderly, grave Secie- 
tary of State The chief rap against 

* See'* What the Dumbarton Oaks Peace 
Plan Means,** by Edward R Stettimus fr, 
The Reader’s D^est, February, *45 
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him has been the suspicion that he 
might be a seciet quarterback of 
Sticet and big business “When 
I came to Washington I realized how 
vulnerable I was, with my U S Steel 
and Geneial Motors backgiound,” 
he told me “So I resigned from U S 
Steel, turned all my stocks into Gov¬ 
ernment bonds, and (ut ill my busi¬ 
ness ties ’ He now makes $15,000 i 
year as Secretary of Slate — as com¬ 
pared to his $100 ooo-d >ear job with 
U S Steel 

One of the gieat illusions about 
Stettimus IS th it his father’s wealth 
got him one big job after another 
His father, an oiphan brought up in 
St I ouis by Jesuits, be( amc a Mor¬ 
gan partnei, and woikcd himself to 
death as Newton D Bikei s \ssisiant 
Secretdr\ of Wai ^oung Stettimus 
was launehed into his pitcocious 11- 
reei by John I te Pratt, i Mct pitsi- 
dentof General Motors and in ilum- 
nus of Stet s school, the Uniscisitv of 
\ irgmi i 

\oung Stet was an odditv at the 
Uni\trsit\ He didn’t dunk, didn t 
smoke, spoke with a dam’ Y inkec 
accent (it was haid for fellow studenis 
to recognize that his mother w is a 
Richmond girl), didn’t go m lor 
sports, didn’t ha\e a Stutz Be arc it 
though he had money enough to buy 
a stable of them, taught a Sunday- 
school class, ind inter ested himself in 
the work of the school’s YMCA and 
in setting up a bureau to find )obs m 
Charlottesville for hard pressed stu¬ 
dents 

Stet had the inexplicable habit of 
going for i hoiseliack ride, a swim or 
a long hike instead of sitting in a 
grandstand and watching other ath¬ 
letes work their muscles (He still 


would not walk across the street to 
see a world series or an Army-Navy 
football game) Yet he wasn’t as 
unpopulai as might be supposed, 
because he had an easy grin and un^ 
failing amiability ThS^UsHyet;*’ fy 
extended him a grudgin^s respect 
When he left m 1924 wshout a 
diploma (he fell ill while a seikpr) the 
Alumni hiu.^ wrote up his good works 
and concluded that he wasn’t such a 
bad egg after all —just unrollege 
He had decid d to become an 
Episcopal minister, but Pi alt s unex- 
pecud offer of a job it General Mo 
tors changed his mind Pratt said in 
efiect “\ou seem to have a lot of 
fresh ideas 011 people’s rights Look 
around and let me know if vou think 
we can do any more for our people 
th 111 we re doing now ” 

1 he > ouiig in in w orked three years 
as a stockroom ittcndint in GM’s 
H\ itt Roller Beiring Works it 44 
cents an hour and worked h ird He 
leirncd much about the lot of the 
workingm-^n and m r()-,6 whe n Pratt 
apjiomted him i sptciil assistant he 
put through a gioup-msurinc* plan 
for CtM’s quirtei of a million cm 
plo\cs a policy irnountmg to $4')0 
000000 He set up clinics for <m 
plo> a, clc med out washrooms ind 
cormmssaiits, m lugurated the plan of 
institutional c dvertismg now so popu¬ 
lar Iniqji when he WciS 31, he was 
made vice president in charge of in 
dustiial and public relations Inciden¬ 
tally, he was ilrtady htera’ly as well 
as figuratixely the white-haired boy 
The country was groggy with de 
pression in 1932 when Stettimus vol¬ 
unteered to work for th» share-the 
work plan in New York The plan 
needed an endorsement from Gover- 





nor Roosevelt aikd he was picked to get 
It He borrowed a Cadillac from the 
GM showroom and drove up to Hyde 
Park Roosevelt and his mother were 
having tea and Mrs Roosevelt in- 
'■v ted the slightly harried young man 
to have a cup He dropped the cup 
with a clatter — but he got the ea- 
dorse^iient 

Stettinius served for a year with the 
late General Hugh Johnson on NIRA, 
\nd then a as t^en into U S Steel 
by his friend Myron Taylor He 
helped reorganize that vast empire 
ind, to the discomfiture of older men, 
was voted Chairman of the Boird 
when Taylor retired He was 38 and 
the old guard considered him too big 
lor his breeches Had he not come ^o 
terms with the CIO'* Did he not 
successfully oppose a reduction of 
wages in keeping with the reduced 
price of steep He did, and Franklin 
Roosevelt, who has a long mcmoiy, 
began making mquiiies about him 
Fheit, followed jobs with the C ouncil 
of National Defense and the Olhee of 
Pioduction Management, is chair¬ 
man of the War Resources Boaid ind 
\dministrator of Lend-Lease 

As head of Lend-Lease he was 
charged with giving away some 15 
billion dollars’ worth of goods *‘But 
Stet was almost tight fisted,” an old 
State Department hand says * He 
made certain that what the Allies 
wanted they absolutely needed and 
nad no way of building for them¬ 
selves ” 

With a good hardheaded back¬ 
ground in the most fundamental kind 
uf international relations, Stettinius 
was brought into the Sta e Depart 
rnent as Under Secretary in Septem- 
ber 1943 He worked very well with 


Cordell Hull, who, m pcxir healthy 
began to place more and moie of the 
burden on his assistant's strong and 
willing back Last November 27 the 
President told him that he was Hull’s 
successor 

The new Secretary wasted no tune 
After telephoning his pretty wnfe, die 
former Virginia Wallace of Rich* 
mond, he called an immediate meet* 
mg of State Department heads and 
began to reorganize the Department 
When he moved to the Secretary’s 
office, out went Hull s dust-gathering 
rubber plant, the heavy old desk, the 
overstuffed furniture the glass-door 
bookcases filled with tanflf heanngs 
and Pan-Amencan tracts In came 
painters to brighten up the room In 
came new furnishings, a long clean 
tabic, which Stettinius uses instead of 
d desk, and his two telephones, a black 
one for regular calls and i white one 
which connects w ith the White House 
switchboard 

1 hen Stettinius bounced out to see 
Mr Hull at the Naval Hospital at 
Bethesda, Md and had a lo ig chat 
with the wise old man who is his 
friend and booster 

‘T think he’ll appiove of the 
changes I’ve made and the changes 
I have in mind,” he says “When I 
took my problems to him he was more 
than generous in helping me He s a 
great old man ” 

Nobody in Washington works harder 
than Stettinius He gets up at seven 
and makes his own coffee While he 
sips it he scribbles notes in a little 
black book (“my mmd s clear then — 
It s a good time for thinking”) After 
that he reads the New York, Wash- 
mgton Baltimote and Philadelphia 
newspapers, and has breakfast with 
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his wife and three sons By the time 
he has finished, his waiting room is 
half-filled with his battery of young 
assistants and secretaries He dictates 
for about 20 minutes, hands out some 
scribbled notes and rushes to his of¬ 
fice Ihere he goes though a digest 
of the overnight cables and btgms to 
dictate to two stenographers 

He meets with his staff, sees a 
stream of visitors, mostly diplomatic, 
then has a press conference befoie 
lunch At 2 30 TL lush period of inter¬ 
views with IXpaitment heads begins 
The Ambassadors stait to come m at 
three “^11 of them want to be seen 
‘immediatelv,’ ” he says At five 
o’clock he begins signing ofiicial mail 
and cables \ftcr dinnei until mid¬ 
night he dietiUs, discusses reoigani- 
zation plans with his associitts, tilks 
with the Piesident, and fills his pock¬ 
ets and the pockets of his young men 
with more notes 


The Secretary is a muscular, vigor¬ 
ous man, but about the only exercise 
he now gets is passive He is a great 
booster of osteopathy, brought his 
own osteopath to Washington, and 
calls on him whenever tiTfie” permjt^^ 
He has a swimming pool'sand sev¬ 
eral riding horses at his 580-acre Vir¬ 
ginia estate and he wishes ht^ould 
get down there, but it’s hopeless " 

At his first reception Secretary Stet- 
tmius ga\ e a sample of how he is go¬ 
ing to speed up protocol A large 
number of diplom its wanted to pre¬ 
sent their respects He threw a cock¬ 
tail partv foi them in a house across 
the stieet from the State Department 
When the mob got together Stettmius 
stood up and said he was glad they 
came, and thanks for the congratula¬ 
tions lie got one of them to respond 
in the name of ill the others 

The n he w liked back across the 
street md went to work 


0 ^ Ladies m the Dark 0 0 

^ A LADS ti dstec of d home for delinquent giils approached the duet toi 
recentl) with something on her mind She leilh thought, slie siid that 
the time had come to tr\ to hue a Lettci cliss of girls in the institution 
Wasn’t there something th it could be done ibout it* 

— I he I leasures qf lull rung (Columbu University I rcss; 

A WOMAN customer asked the salesgiil for a Ouija board Obli\ ous to 
the other cuslomc rs* curious stai cs, she plac cd her hands on the plane hette 
and concentrated deepl> until it had mo\ td to the corner marked yes ” 
At that point, the salesgirl inquiied if she should have it wrapped 
‘ No, thanks,” said the customer, pushing the board away “I just 
W anted to ask it a question ” — Lleanor ( iange in Cleveland Plam Dealer 

Archie Bloom, U S Weather Bureau foircaster at the Washington 
National Airport, reports that a woman called up one day m March to 
ask what the exact weather would be on June 18 She was pl anning a 
bang up outdoor wedding for her daughter 

‘ We can’t look that far ahead,” the weatherman told her 
“What’s the matter with you people'*” she snapped Haven’t you got 
an a nanac ^ * — Fnnk Carey AP dispatch 



Your num, home from the wan, doeen't 
want to be treated like a pr<d>lem chdd 
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Condensed from Common Sense + Don Wharton 

T his is urgent advice to the It liegan m a hotel room in Rich« 
wives, sweethearts, parents, rel- mond, Va , where ten returned sol- 
atives and friends of the vet< diers were sitting around *‘shooting 
trans who are coming back from war the breeze,” mostly about how it 
The advice is stop try mg to practice seemed to be home One of them men- 
amateur psychiatry on them, don t be tioned the campaign m the American 
misguided by the widely publish^ d at- press telling people how to act when 
tempts to tell you ‘ how to handle” Joe comes home That set them going 
these “changed men ” Instead, wel- “My wife had been reading a lot of 
come the boys home natuially as that tripe,” said one infantryman, 
what they are — that is, fundainen- wounded in Italy “It damn* near 
tally the same boys who went away spoiled my leave Here I was, full of 
This bit of advice is not the wiitti s the war, wanting to tell her what Td 
idea, not an editor’s idea, not th( idt a seen, and how I got nicked — all the 
of the War or Navy Department It is things I couldn’t put into letters 
the idea of a bunch of combat veter- She’d just listen, never say a woid, 
ans back from action overseas never ask a question It seems she d 

They brought up the subject, and swallowed some article telling wives 
asked that something be wiittin to they mustn’t talk about the war, 
prevent other homecoming soldiers mustn’t show any interest, my God, 
from having to undergo the patromz- in the thing which has completely ab- 
mg, oversympathetic, kid-glove treat- sorbed their husbands’ lives for two 
ment thev had encountered on their years and more 
own return I hey weie disgusted “It’s stupid^” anothei boy said 
with tht impression cieatcd among “Crack down on it' We heard aixmt 
then home folks that most returned it over there from replacements, 
soldiers were strange neuiotics who heard they werC treating us queer 
didn’t want to talk about what they’d Same propaganda in magazine fic- 
Ijeen through, who had to be handled tion, too Do they think we can’t 
with care They wanted everyone to read^” 

know that returned soldiers asked One boy with a cast on his leg said 
only to be treated like normal human his mother went through the most ex- 
bemgs without any of the pamper- traordinary performance, never even 
mg advocated m most “When-He- asking how he was hurt, never men- 
Gomes-Home^’ articles tioning the cast, pretending not to see 
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It — but all the lime, he said, “treat¬ 
ing me as if I were her pregnant 
daughter ” 

“Yeah, I know,** said an ordnance 
sergeant “Ma kept watching me ail 
the time, trying ‘not to do anything 
that would make me nervous ’ Of 
course that just made me nervous as 
hell* 

A gunner chimed in “I was visit¬ 
ing my brother, and everything wis 
going fine until his wife piped up, 
‘Don’t ask him any questions ’ Why 
don’t you write a piece telling people 
to forget all that nonsense and be 
natural' 

All this is in sharp contrast to the 
recent spate ot articles and advtitist- 
ments puiporliiifr to htlp itlatuts 
‘help” veterans in their “pimful 
readjustment’ to civili m life Apio 
gram book of the Office of War In¬ 
formation admonishes, “ \void qius 
tions of combat experience’ , similii 
warnings h'lve appeared not onlv in 
books and inagi/ines but even in id- 
vertiscments Writers of such non 
sense should have be t n at St Albans 
Nav il Hospital and ht ird four ssilors 
laughing at this one lo a«k him 
about the new lands he his visited 
and the folkways of the people is 
quite in order 

No man likes to be prodded into 
talking about his combat expeiience s 
unless he is in the mood for it Some 
men never want to But, given a little 
time and sympathetic listeners, the 
noimal service man wants to talk 
W’^hy not^ They are the most exciting, 
the most terrible, the most important, 
the most interesting things that have 
ever happened to him in his life, or 
probabl) ever will What else would 
he talk about^ 


He has been writing home He 
imagines you have read his letters 
over and over, as carefully as he read 
yours — that you tried to read be¬ 
tween the lines, figure out things he 
tried to get across to yOUr withotlf" 
violating the rules of security “Now 
what happened that made you break 
off such and such a letter sud¬ 
denly^ ’ “What ever became of Ser¬ 
geant Valetti you mentioned once^ ’ 
— Sueh questions show your genuine 
interest gnd understanding 

A naval pflicer put it this way “I 
was at a dinner party the other eve¬ 
ning, and the hostess turned to me 
and said, ‘\ou wtie on an aircraft 
earner, weren’t you^ Tell us some of 
your experiences’ Like everybody 
else m the se-rvice I resented being 
put on ihe stage as a trained seal But 
my little giil a«ktd me, ‘Daddy 
what s It like when a bomb goes off 
on a ship^’ Now th it started me talk¬ 
ing ' ^ ou see, she’s only t ight, and she 
nevei read any propaganda on how 
to treat papa ” 

One piece of guidance which 
spread into millions of homes savs 
“If he chooses to tilk about these 
things, It will help him if you listen 
well This patronizing tone would 
insult a boy home from prep school, 
let ilone a man home from war Its 
implication is that mother or clad or 
wife actually has no real interest in 
what the veteran has to say but out 
of some therapeutic concein for his 
welfare can be persuaded to “listen 
well ” A sailor, back from Antwerp, 
lead this gem and shook his head 
when he found that its source was a 
mental hygiene organization 

“So we’re all mental cases, huh^” 
he said 



THE SOLDIERS SAY DOU^T DO ITl 


My own friends have come back 
from overseas after plenty of rough 
experiences They’re the same men 
who went away More mature, of 
course But the convivial ones are 
still convivi<d, the reticent ones still 
shy Common sense tells you that 
would be true — and common sense 
plus year natural tact would cause 
\ou instinctively to encourage one 
man to talk and let the other sit 
quietly and take it easy 
Yet some psychiatrists write didac¬ 
tic generalities Says one magazine 
article “Not only will your Joe come 
back changed, he is changed alitady ” 
(Certainly combat has had its eflect on 
him, but basically he is the same man 
What he needs most is intelligent 
handling and time to adjust himself 
to civilian hie Throughout human 
history many men have gone through 
horrois, hardships and sufit ring \v ith- 
out emerging as psychopathic change¬ 
lings They arc maturtd by the ex¬ 
perience, and when their peisonality 
M changed, it is often foi the better 
Hardship sometimes teiiipeis i man 
Till words of a Mai me oflieer, 
back from South Pacific duty, blow 
through the mists like i clean breeze 
“ The wholt thing is wiong — tiy- 
ing to set up lules on how to treat 
men back Irom wai Iheie ire no 
lules Every man is different Piople 
draw up plans about jUSt how they’re 
going to act when Johnnie comes 
through the front door Then Johnnie 
comes in through the back door, and 
they re all upset ” 

There’s been a lot of advice printed 
telling wives to make allowances for 
this strange man who has come home, 
and for his strange new habits Some. 
of this advice is wise, some of it seems 


downright petty It would be just as 
valid to remind wives that, except in 
the front Imes, he’s used to very tidy 
housekeeping, and he’s used to hav¬ 
ing his chow on the dot — and plenty 
of It And he is not used to having the 
mess sergeant regale him with stones 
about the troubles he has getting this 
or that, or how tired he is from stand¬ 
ing over the stove Maybe he has as 
many allowances to make as she 
Moie serious is the letdown from 
tension and excitement Civilian life, 
aftei the novelty wears off, may seem 
pretty dull to the veteran But there’s 
no recipe for dealing with that, other 
than the good old formuH of common 
sense He h'ls to face it, and nobody 
hi Ips any by treating him as a “case ” 
Howe\er, as one of thi boys said “If 
I could adjust myself to the sudden 
hill of jungle fighting why can’t I 
eisiK adjust b ick to tin simple and 
famili-ir wa\s of civilized life^” 

Major Geneial Norm in T Kirk, 
Surgeon Genei il of the Aimy, says, 
“The iveiage soldiei rtturning to 
civ ill in life is lusiealh the same man 
he w IS when he went aw ly True the 
iigid tr lining, the disciplined life, the 
experiences fii from home have ma 
tuied him But to feel that each re 
turned soldier is a ‘pioblem child’ is 
to underestimate the character of 
American manhood The large ma¬ 
jority of these men can take their ex¬ 
periences in stride and can return to 
their homes, their families, and their 
jobs finer citizens, ready and able to 
shoulder their share of responsibility 
in the civilian world ” 

Maybe it’s we civilians who have 
been getting neurotic about this, los¬ 
ing our perspective Certainly we 
ought to remember that after the last 
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war the great majority of veterans 
were simply their own normal selves 
when they came back, and often 
went on m matter-of-fact civilian life 
to achieve great success and distinc¬ 
tion— which would hardly have 
been possible if they’d all come back 
with strangely shattered personalities 
Major General David N W 
Grant, head of the Army Air Forces 
medical services, deals with men who 
are, by and large, the most highly 
strung bunch of youngsters ever as¬ 
sembled If any veterans needed to be 
regarded as “special” it would be 
they But General Grant says flatly, 
“Much of the stuff that s bemg printed 
IS nonsense ’ He adds 

“This is the challenge we face each 
time a war veteran returns home — 
to see that he has full opportunity to 
spring back to his original personality 


curve Given a litde tune and a little 
help most of them will Removal of 
abnormal stress and tension is cure 
enough in most cases But the change 
from an environment of tension to one 
of relaxation is a radical one and, m 
instances in which the fatigue of the 
personality has been great, special 
help must be given in making the 
adjustment ” 

And for a calm bit of wisdom, hear 
Major General William R Arnold, 
Chief of Chaplains, U S Army 
“Let’s not underestimate the courage 
and common sense of returned serv¬ 
ice men Be natural, friendly, and 
normally glad to see them Welcome 
them home Encourage them to talk 
about their experiences Genume 
respect and affection will do more 
than all studied efforts to heal the 
hurts of the human spirit ” 



Thomas R Marshall, Vice President under Wilson, was a great 
admirer of the President One of the books Mai shall wrote was dedicated 
“To President Woodrow Wilson from his only Vice ” —EL Edgar 

An Army lieutenant and his bride \ ere toasted by friends before the 
officer sailed I ifting his glass to his pretty wife, the officer smiled, * This is 
the only time 1 am leaving my future behind me ” — sid AKher la Cartum 

^ When the late Cardinal Gibbons and Jacob Epstein, merchant and 
philanthropist, met one evening Mr Epstein beamed, “How are you, 

Your Emmence^” “As well as can be expected, ’ the Gardmsd replied, 

* but I’m 8o, you know, and my Heavenly Father may call me any tune ” 

‘Don’t worry about that,” the merchant replied * Our Heavenly 
Father is a good businessman. He isn’t gomg to call any gilt«edged bond 
At 8o ” — Contributed by Harold Duane lacobs 

31 ^ In A RING which Paul Lukas gave his wife, Daisy, on their i6th wed¬ 
ding anmvcrsary, are inscribed fficse words “For service far beyond the 
line of duty ” _ Walter WineheU 
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CondenspcJ from the book “The \\«sttrn so»i<t> wt tiu 

Predicament of Modem Man’* ‘rulnmuMii 11m 

^ ^ Nazis iMliot ill IIjc things 

D Elton Trueblood /« .1 


Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
Stanford University 

^ TT’s ^ HE chief problems we face to 
I day are not the problems of the 
war, great as these are The 
war is only a symptom of the sickness 
of our civilization 
The most urgent problem of our 
time IS the spiritual problem, and 
unless It IS solved, civilization will 
fail, indeed, wt alieady have a fore 
t iste of th it failure in many parts ol 
the world 

The Nazi creed presents a new 
conception of civilization It is the 
supposition, advanced with fanatic 
zeil, that civilization consists pri¬ 
marily in material achievements and 
can reach its goal without ethical 
considerations It accents power, au 
thority and obedience, denies human 
equality and the worth of the 
individual 

\s he faces this assumption, the 
oidmary American is curiously help 
less He docs not like Hitler’s creed, 
but he has very little notion of what 
to do about it, except in a military 
way He mumbles something about 
democracy, but he seldom examines 
the moral grounds that make dcmoc 
racy possible He has no living faith 
to put in the place of the heretical 
/One that the Nazis sc vigorously 
preach 


It IS generally agreed throughout 
most of the Western World that 
human individuality is precious and 
that things must be used for the sake 
of man rather than man for the sake 
of things We hold that there is no 
favored race and no nation which 
ought to be dominant It is generally 
agreed among us that war is a sorry 
necessity at best, always a means to 
an end, and that the end is peace 
This clustei of beliefs is our ethic 

\et the fearful aspect of the present 
situation is that those who have 
inherited the major tradition of the 
West now have an ethic without a 
religion^ whereas they are challenged by 
millions who have a religion without an 
ethic We shall win the war, because 
wc have the preponderance of men 
and resources, but ve should be 
gullible indeed if we supposed that 
mere military victory would end the 
powerful threat of the faith which is 
proposed as a successor to the religion 
of the West 

The only practical alternative to 
an evil faith is a better faith Though 
this IS the lesson of history, we are 
now trying the utterly precarious 
experiment of attempting to main¬ 
tain our culture by loyalty to the 
Christian ethic without a correspond¬ 
ing faith m the Christian religion 
that oroduced it 
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In a word, ours is a ctU-Jbwer 
etmlizflttott Beautiful as cut flowers 
may be, they will eventually die be¬ 
cause they are severed from their 
Bustammg roots We are trymg to 
maintain the dignity of the individual 
apart from the deep faith that every 
man is made in God’s image 

In our public schools we teach 
children about our system of distri¬ 
bution, but we make almost no effort 
to give them a living knowledge of 
the spiritual sources of our civiliza¬ 
tion The teacher may tell about 
Nero, but she must not tell about his 
distinguished contemporarv, St Paul 
In oui umveisities hundieds of young 
men devote themsehts to engineering 
as against one devoting himself to 
theology 

Distinguished men of letters have 
recently asserted their conviction that 
the only thing which can save our 
saggmg culture is a revival of religious 
faith 'V et many of these men make no 
contact whatever with organizations 
in their own communities dedicated 
to the nourishment of that faith 
Countless others who would icsent 
being considered irreligious reject the 
practice of croup religion I have 
my own religion,” they say 

When we think of the awful need 
of humanity at this hour, indeed it 
may seem almost grotesque to turn to 
the church for help, for most of the 
popular criticisms of the church arc 
justified It has hypocrites, and it is 
weak when it ought to be strong 
But vague religiosity is really the only 
alternative to the church that our 
present culture offers Loyal identifi¬ 
cation with ^he church may have 
difficulties, but the alternative posi- 
ttem toay tove more 


Theoretically it is possible to be A 
good man without participating m 
the life of a rehgious community, but 
the difficulties are enormous We 
know what we ought to do, but we 
need reminders, we believe m a 
moral order, but we need inspiration 
and fellowship We need to participate 
in something bigger than we are The 
person who says so proudly that he 
has his own religion and consequently 
has no need of the church is commit¬ 
ting whdt has been well called “the 
angelic fallacy ” If we were angels, ytc, 
might not need artificial help, but, 
being mtn, we noimally do need it 

By participation, an isolated indi¬ 
vidual is partly lifted above himself, 
not only because he may, in a group, 
bt more recipient of God’s help, but 
also because he there shares in the 
distilled wisdom of our race Week 
after week he hears the reading of 
great classics, such as the Psalms or 
the parables — and the reading can 
hardly be so poor as to spoil utterly 
the noble words He shaies in ancient 
hymns that weak men like himself 
have used for gcnciations He may 
still find that his highest experiences 
come to him as he walks alone with 
his dog, but these experiences arc the 
more likely if he walks with the rich¬ 
ness of memory that participation 
m the icligioos commumtv makes 
possible 

Poor and weak as it is the church 
makes vital contributions that other¬ 
wise the world may lose and that men 
have actually lost in some areas The 
great testimonies, which it is the 
mission of the church to make and 
without which human life would be 
even more savage and degraded than 
It now IS, are many, but four are of 
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paramount importance in the recon¬ 
struction of civilization 

The first is that of equality before God 
Because every man, whatever his 
color, his knowledge or his financial 
standing, is a child of Grod, there is a 
profound level at which men ar;e 
equal They are not equal in that tht y 
hayp the same powers, but they are 
equal in that each is equally account¬ 
able each IS equally subject to the 
moral law 

The second great testimony is the testi¬ 
mony for peace It is sad truth that wais 
have raged intermittently in Chris¬ 
tendom, but the Christian faith has 
never failed to deplore them Given 
the inventions of our day, life might 
Idc even wo»'se if there were not the 
leavening influence for peace which 
shows itself in the lenewed determi¬ 
nation, on the pait of millions, to tiy 
to make a woild in which wai is no 
longer recurrent The point to re¬ 
member IS that these millions are 
\oicing a conviction which it has 
been the role of the chuich to fostci 
for centuries I he woi Id is bad enough 
with the leaven it is fiightening to 
contemplate what it might become 
without the k aven 

The third great testimony of the church 
IS that of universality Man is naturally 
divisive and would be more so were 
there not a conscious fostering of the 
principle of csseniial oneness Our 
faith has never fully succeeded in 
bringing together men of various 
nations and races as one family con¬ 
scious of their common origin and 
destiny, but it has never ceased to 
preach that this is the true way We 
have denied this in practi<^ by racial 
discrimination, and in other ways, 
but the Christian faith has been 


always at work, so that we cannot 
contemplate th^ things with com¬ 
placency 

The fourth great testimony is that of 
renunciation of worldly pride The church 
has sometimes aped the world m the 
honor it gives to its “digmtaries ’* 
But the fact remains that the Gospel 
continues to be the chief antidote to 
the cult of power which has been the 
worst scourge of our disti aught cen¬ 
tury If It did nothing else but keep 
ali\e in the world the notion that 
humble service is better than strut¬ 
ting power, wise men would support 
and foster the church with all the 
strength at their command 

I he admitted impeifection of our 
present churches docs noi absolve a 
man who cares about civilization 
fiom seeking to join in the kind of 
group action that will help to con¬ 
st ivc what cannot be conserved m 
any other way It is not enough to 
oppose the JN izis’ new paganism by 
mere individual moralizing about 
libeity and humanity Such moraliz¬ 
ing IS almost as meffectm as an 
umbiella in a torn ido The only way 
we can oveicome the Nazi challenge 
IS by the discoverv of a suflficient 
faith, something that can set our souls 
on fire What, in historical experi¬ 
ence, has most often been able to do 
this^ It is that often criticized organ¬ 
ization we call the church Without 
It we might long ago have been sub¬ 
merged With It we may yet save 
civilization Ihe rock on which the 
church IS built often appears to be 
weather-beaten rubble, because it is 
all mixed with human frailty, but the 
lesson of history is a continual verifi¬ 
cation of the judgment that the gates 
of hell cannot prevail against it 



Amenoans don't like cartds—^but a^her natums do^ 
and toe ehall have to adjust our thtnkmg to die facts 

\arMai%\\Wt 
DoAboutTtiem? 


Milo Perkins Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 

Former Executive Director of the Board of Economic Warfare 



B usinessmen of several foreign na- 
. tions have already decided 
that competition in interna¬ 
tional trade is dead and that they will 
conduct a large part of their foreign 
trade after the war through cartels 
Their governments will support them 
This fact will not only affect every 
American who does business abroad 
but will deeply influence the domes¬ 
tic economy of the United States 
Most Americans don’t like it Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, former Secretary Hull 
and Eric Johnston, among other lead¬ 
ers, have denounced cartels We 
Americans still believe in free mar¬ 
kets, and distrust big combinations of 
industrial power which parcel out 
countries to their members on a 
monopoly basis But it will do us little 
good simply to wave our arms in 
righteous indignation If we are not 
to be outsmarted and outgeneraled 
we must face the facts as to what 
cartels are, why they are, and what 
they do Then we may be able to de¬ 
cide on a workable American policy 
An international cartel might be 
described as a world-wide trust or 
monopoly It is an agreement among 
producers in various countries for 
joint action to achieve stability in a 


given industry Sometimes this means 
raising prices and trying to hold them 
up, sometimes it means trying to 
avoid a price collapse All cartels are m 
business to keep prices at levels which 
could not he held if free competition 
existed 

In 1939 there were 179 world-wide 
cartel arrangements American firms 
participated in 109 There were for¬ 
eign cartels in Vrhich no American 
firms participated directly but which 
covered commodities we needed to 
import, such as rubber, tea, qumme, 
tin, nickel and industrial diamonds, 
and there were cartels in which Amer¬ 
ican firms joined, in chemicals, plas¬ 
tics, pharmaceuticals, electric lamps, 
photographic materials, aluminum, 
magnesium and other metals 

Cartels use many and ingenious 
devices to stabilize prices Sometimes 
they do outright pnee-fixmg Some¬ 
times they divide markets into speci¬ 
fied sales areas “You let me have 
Europe to myself and I’ll let you have 
the United States ** They may limit 
each member company’s production 
to keep prices m line (Members have 
been fined for exceeding their quotas, 
the amount of the fine being distrib¬ 
uted among the other compames The 
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German steel industry, for example, 
paid a line of some $10,000,000 in one 
year during the 1930’s while it was 
producmg more th^ its cartel alloca¬ 
tion permitted ) 

Cartel members often swap patents 
and techmcal processes This gives 
each member a pool of scientific 
knowledge much bigger than it could 
command by itself Moreover, patent 
arrangements usually protect Ameri¬ 
can companies from foreign competi¬ 
tion in the United States market — 
and frequently from domestic com¬ 
petition too, because their American 
rivals don’t hold the necessary patents 

Such patent agreements can lead 
to gross abuses An arrangement 
among American, British and Ger¬ 
man chemical companies made pos¬ 
sible the sale of the same pHstic 
material to commercial moldcrs at 
85 cents a pound and to dental 
laboratories at $45 a pound Interna¬ 
tional patent agreements may also 
endanger our military security, as did 
those which rest icted magnesium 
production in this country to protect 
the market for aluminum However, 
our American bombers over Germany 
use loo-octane gas, synthetic rubber 
tires, and synthetic toluene explo¬ 
sives, all based on German patents 
acquired in a deal made in 1929 

We know that i<^ goods moved as 
freely among countries as they now 
move among our 48 states the world 
would have more production, more 
employment and higher living stand¬ 
ards If all governments encouiaged 
open competition and did away with 
restrictive trade devices such as ex¬ 
port and import quotas and blocked 
currencies, American business could 
give a good account of itself in inter¬ 


national trade, despite its higher wage 
levels Why, then, shouldn’t we sim¬ 
ply legislafte that no American firm 
shall have anything to do with ^ 
carteP 

The answer is Because American 
business even at its strongest is rela¬ 
tively helpless against the competition 
of well-organized foreign businesses 
supported by the power of their gooern- 
ments 

For our government is the only 
government in the world actively op¬ 
posed to centralized controls over 
foreign trade 

Take a look a^ the world scene 
Obviously the Russian government 
monopolies are much more at home 
in a cartelized world than in a world 
of fiec competition And the car^^el- 
ized control of industry is an easy, 
stable way of doing business in a 
semiclosed economy like Britain’s 
Small countries like Belgium and 
Holland and Switzerland are forced 
to use cartels once the big powers 
use them 

Even weak nations, if they lesort to 
quotas and blocked currencies, can 
lick strong American companies op¬ 
erating in then countries on a com¬ 
petitive basis They can even estab¬ 
lish cartels b> government decree in 
which American exporters have to 
take part unless they pull out of these 
nations’ markets altogether For in¬ 
stance, several Latin-American and 
European countries before the wai 
set up caitels for the oil business 
Here’s how its done The govern¬ 
ment sponsors a company of its own, 
and then calls in the privately owned 
foieign companies and tells them that 
It wishes Its company to get a certain 
percentage of the business at what 
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amounts to a govenmient*approved 
I»ice It suggests that all these com- 
pames agree as to the percentage of 
business each will get If the 
American company doesn’t join in 
such an agreement, it doesn’t do 
business in that country 
Our State Department is unlikely 
to brmg any real pressure to bear to 
Ixcak up such arrangements It prob¬ 
ably would regard any such move as 
int<^erence with the other country’s 
mternal policy And no Amencan 
firm IS strong enough to buck such 
arrangements by itself The only 
alternative is to pull out — and our 
need for foreign markets won’t allow 
that to happen very often 

The world supply of many goods is 
bound to exceed the effective demand 
as soon as we get beyond the “catch¬ 
up” period after the war New syn¬ 
thetic and substitute products will 
be competing with natural products 
Rubber is an outstanding example 
When heavy surpluses reappear, pro¬ 
ducing countries will call for stabi¬ 
lized marketing operations to avoid 
bankruptev, and the United Nations 
will be likely to resort to government- 
sponsored cartels as one of several 
stabilizing mechanisms If by that 
time we have entered a United Na¬ 
tions organization to keep the peace, 
there will be large economic areas 
where we shall want to collaborate 
with other member nations on world¬ 
wide marketmg problems To do 
otherwise would be to engage in eco¬ 
nomic warfare against our present 
a^llies So here again the pressure of 
arcumstances will tend to make us accept 
f cartels because Oiher nations accept them 
Howe /er, Amencan firms have 
jomed cartels m the past less to get 


foreign business than to keep compete 
itive foreign products out of the ndi 
Amencan market Cartel agreements 
have frequently fenced m tluit market 
more effectively than apy tariff For 
instance, the agreement between Du 
Pont and Britain’s Imperial Chemi¬ 
cal Industries has been the equivalent 
of a prohibitive tariff on a long lut of 
British chemicals in the United States 
(and vice versa) A sizable part of 
American business will want to join 
cartels after the war to protect its 
domestic market, and popular opin¬ 
ion will back such a move exactly as 
It has backed the imposition of high 
American tariffs For as a people we 
are still under the delusion that the 
way to be prosperous is to sell as 
much as we can abroad and to buy as 
little as we can from abroad 

Already we Americans have gone 
a lot further toward giving up free 
competition here at home than most 
€)i us realize Not only does our tariff 
shut out foreign goods to prevent 
price-cutting from abroad in our 
home markets but our patent laws 
underwrite monopoly most effec¬ 
tively in the fields where science has 
made its greatest progress Under the 
Miller-Tydings Act, manufacturers 
and retailers can now act jointlv to 
control sales prices of items such as 
food and drugs This is in effect an 
abrogation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act in a segment of the econ¬ 
omy that affects the cost of living for 
every consumer Oil is now produced 
under strict proration to prevent the 
waste of a vital national resource 
And our labor and agncultuial legis¬ 
lation protects millions of Amencans 
from the strictest competition 
Nowhere is the trend clearer than 
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m agnculture The same fluid milk 
sells today in the New York City 
milkshed at a dozen different prices, 
all supported by law and all designed 
to make us pay about twice as much 
for bottled milk as processors pay for 
the same milk to manufacture into 
cheese, butter or ice cream This is a 
neat domestic cartel for a selected 
group of farmers The last OPA act 
included an extraordinary provision 
— which won the support of both 
parties — guaranteeing American 
fatmers 90 percent of “parity price,’* 
or more, for most of their crops for 
two years after the ojictal proclama¬ 
tion of peace Our farmers may thus 
be spared the ngors of competition 
for four or five years after the Axis 
folds — even though this costs the 
rest of the country several billion 
dollars a year 

We Americans are also parties to 
international price stabilization agree¬ 
ments on such imported agricultural 
commodities as sugar and coffee We 
promoted the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement of 1940 to help the Latm- 
American countries market one of 
their mam crops at a profit Inciden¬ 
tally, wholesale prices now are nearly 
double what they were m 1939 

All this does not mean that the 
proponents of free enterprise should 
abandon their battle But it does 
mean that it’s time to rearrange the 
Ime of battle to take account of actual 
circumstances It’s time for us to 
make our foreign-trade policy fit the 
realities of an era which has already 
gone a long way toward cartelization 

No one can suggest with finality 
what our eventusd pohey towatd 
cartels should be If the United Na¬ 
tions build an effective organization 


for keeping the peace, an atmosphere 
for genuine international cooperaticm 
on economic matters will be created 
If, however, the world drifts into great 
regions, more or less self-sufficient, 
there may be little chance for real 
collaboration on a world-wide basis 

We may, therefore, want Our busi¬ 
nessmen to work with the business¬ 
men of other nations in certam car¬ 
tels, or we may be forced to build 
great combines of our own as offsets 
to Russian and Biitish combines 
Events themselves will have to deter¬ 
mine our final course 

In the meantime, these preliminary 
steps and principles seem to make 
sense 

1 American business firms should 
be required by law^ to register pro¬ 
posed international cartel agreements 
with our State Depaitment All 
agreements should be made available 
to Congress and to the public, unless 
military security dictates otherwise 
Such exposure to critical public view 
would eliminate some of the cartels* 
more restrictive practices 

2 There should be a Board of In¬ 
ternational Trade within the State 
Department, empowered to approve 
or disapprove all cartel registrations 
Legislation should set up broad prin¬ 
ciples to guide this board in its deci¬ 
sions, including consideration of our 
military security, our foreign pohey, 
and the effect of any agreement on 
the volume of our international trade, 
on prices, on the status of labor in the 
industry, and on our domestic econ¬ 
omy The Board would have to reach 
Its decisions quickly Most business 
firms in other countries will not be 
subject to these restrictions Annual 
reports on the functionmg of the car- 
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tek made by American member firms There is no single, easy answer to 
should be required, and the Board the cartel problem Some kinds of for- 
itself should review regularly all ap- eign trade are best suited to competi- 
proved cartel arrangements for their tive enterprise — like automobiles, 
effect m operation It should submit textiles, and manufactured consum- 
its own annual report to Congress ers’ goods in which there is considera- 
Sometimes it will be necessarv to re- Ke variation in quality Others can 
voke or modify the previous approval be handled better by cooperation 
of cartel arrangements, but so long as among countries — raw mater als 
Board approval is in effect, any Amer- like sugar, coffee, petroleum, certain 
lean firm participating in approved metals and probably rubber 
cartels should be granted immunity We should pi epare for any eventu- 

from prosecution under our antitrust ality, however International dipfo- 
laws, provided they operate within macy, military security, and eco- 
the framework of the specific approval nomic policy are no longer separate, 
granted them we must integrate them into a vigor- 

3 We may want to make, is we ous cohesive foreign policy if our 
have in the past, mtei national agree- leadership in the modern world i>> to 
ments to meet problems of chionic be alert and effective 
oversupply — in wheat, sugar ind With our major foreign competi- 
coffee, for example, or in metals We tors m world markets alreidy operat- 
mav also want to use these agiee- mg as closed economics — or moving 
ments to conserve, on an inteina- rapidly in that direction — we are 
tional scale, the natural resources of likely to find free competition m 
important raw materials The recent many fields as obsolete after the war 
Anglo-Amei lean Oil Agreement, as a Model T Ford W^heie we cannot 
which provides for international co eliminate cartels, we must gradually 
operation in the development and perfect ways to make them into in- 
marketing of petroleum products, is struments which will seive the public 
a good example interest 



To All Friends to Whom I Give Letters 

Affixing a stamp to a letter always thrills me I am sending to someone a 
small fragment of myself, and commanding my government’s coopera 
tion Dropping the letter into a postbox is even more stirring, for 1 krow 
that It IS about to ignore space and bridge distance It may be an ambassa¬ 
dor empowered to reach agreements, or an arbiter to dispel m’sunder- 
standings, or a confidential messenger to whisper secrets There is such 
power in that folded bit of paper that my fingers relax their hold Imger- 
ingly, so I may gam the full flavor of the act 

Mailmg a letter, in fact, so thrills me that I wish I could ever find the 

time to write one — Burges Johiisoo in The Saturday Review of Lueramre 




By Paul de Krutf 


A dread heart infection, formerly fatal in 97 out 
of 100 cases, responds to a treatment pioneered 
by a group at Brooklyn’s Jewish Hospital 


B acterial endocarditis, an infec- 
I tion of the heart, has until now 
been the most surely deadly of 
aU microbic maladies It has killed 97 
out of every 100 persons it attacked, 
and the few who survived have seemed 
saved only by some freakish whim of 
nature It is estimated that endocar¬ 
ditis murders at least 10,000 Ameri¬ 
cans annually 

In the past year certain men of 
medicine have thrown this death 
march into reverse, they bring hope 
of recovery to 80 out of every 100 
victims And this death-fighting vic¬ 
tory means a better chance for life for 
nearly 1,000,000 Americans in vari¬ 
ous stages of rheumatic heart disease, 
for it is chiefly these people who are 
threatened by endocarditis Their 
rheumatic condition doesn’t have to 
be active, bacterial endocarditis may 
aim Its murderous blow at tne scaned 
valves of hearts that have long ago 
recovered from rheumatic trouble 
While a variety of germs may 
cause endocarditis, by far the most 
frequent murderer is the green strep¬ 
tococcus, one of the strangest crea¬ 
tures m the rogues’ gallery of the 
microbe hunters The green strep¬ 
tococcus is ordinarily a gentle crea¬ 
ture It lives innocently m the mouths 
of nearly all human bemgs, harm¬ 
lessly mindmg its own objure mi¬ 


crobe business Even when it gets 
into the blood circulation, as it some¬ 
times does after the pulling of a tooth, 
or from infected tonsils or sinuses, it 
does not harm at all — if the person’s 
heart is healthy But let this gentle 
germ light on the damaged or scarred 
valves of a rheumatic heart, and it 
becomes an implacable assassin 
1 he microbe guards itself cleverly 
from medical attack by burrowing 
into those valves and covering itsetf 
with a cauliflowerlikc vegetation of 
clotted blood In this evil nest it 
grows and swarms, seemingly out of 
reach of any curative strum or chemi¬ 
cal Then it sallies out into the blood 
It not only wrecks the hean by at¬ 
tacking the delicate valves but it 
causes deadly mischief all over the 
human body Bits of blood clot from 
the heart valves detach themselves, 
swirl through the circulating blood, 
and lodge in arteries of the brain, the 
kidneys, the eyes, the skin, the lungs 
and the heart itself This blocking of 
the arteries, called embolism, devital¬ 
izes one part of the body after another 
In the early stages of this inexora¬ 
ble murder the sufferers may simply 
feel very tired and strangely sleepy 
They have low fevers and feel grippy, 
and their doctors may think they’re 
suffering early tuberculosis, or ty¬ 
phoid, or malaria, or rheumatic fever, 
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or any of a dozen different diseases 
Then little red spots come out on 
their bodies, and litde hemorrhages, 
looking like splinters, appeal under 
the nails of toes and fingers 

Doctors can diagnose the ailment 
early by testing the blood for the 
presence of the green streptococcus 
But — until now — when they have 
found It, they have been faced with 
the tragic task of telling the patient’s 
family that the situation is desperate, 
almost hopeless 

More than ^o years ago Dr Eman¬ 
uel Libman of New York wrote the 
classic descrijition of this dread sick¬ 
ness After thit, death fighters tiied 
every wcapon m their medical arsenal 
— serums, arsemcils, transfusions, 
fever treatment — all in vi n In the 
late 1930’s came i hint of hope from 
the new sulfas A few cures weie 
registered, but not enough to den< the 
endocarditis death rate 

Then in 1943 penicillin entered the 
battle High hopes were held because 
this new wonder drug was not onlv 
powerful but marvelously safe \et, 
after what seemed to be thorough 
testing, a committee of the Natioiidl 
Research Council published gloomy 
news Of 17 cases of bacterial endo¬ 
carditis treated with penicillin four 
were dead, ten showed no appreciable 
improvement, and two of the three 
who had seemed to get a bit better 
relapsed soon after the treatment wa* 
discontinued It was officially de¬ 
cided to break off the battle for the 
time being, because penicillin was still 
so scarce and so badly needed for sav¬ 
ing the wounded of our armed forces 

This negative report was published 
m The 'Journal of the American Medical 
on August 28,1943, and this 
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IS a date to be particularly remem¬ 
bered On August 27, the day before, 
Dr Leo Loewe and his associates 
in the Jewish Hospital in Brooklyn 
stood by the bedside of a 34-year-old 
man far gone with bactei lal endocar¬ 
ditis For more than six months they 
had fought a losing battle to save 
his life They’d tried huge doses of 
sulfas, and added artificial fever,*but 
m vain Then to the sulfa treatments 
thev’d added the drug heparin, 
which acts to slow the clotting of the 
blood They’d hoped that heparin 
might act upon those blood clot vege¬ 
tations on the man’s heart valves, 
exposing the green streptococcus to 
the sulfa-magie Then in June they’d 
combined moderate doses of penicil¬ 
lin with heparin and still they were 

baffled 

As death-nghttrs the Brookl) n doc¬ 
tors stood with their backs to the wall 
\nd so Dr Loewe took drastic action 
He had been using what was consid¬ 
ered an 6rthodo\ daily dose of peni¬ 
cillin, little more than 40,000 units 
Now, since the patient was so far 
along the road to death, he derided 
to risk enormous doses 

1 he Brooklyn physicians began 
giving the dying man five times the 
orthodox dose of penicillin — 200,000 
units daily, combined with heparin 
injections eve^'y other day From a 
large flask above the man’s bed a 
continuous flow of penicillin dripped 
for 14 days and nights into a vein in 
the region of his wrist T he needle in¬ 
serted in his vein was held in place 
by a strip of adhesive tape The man 
could move his hand freely, and it 
was remarkable how this continuous 
injection was no bother to him, wak¬ 
ing or sleeping 
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The green streptococcus vanished 
from the patient's blood during this 
treatment But after the treatment 
was stopped, the man relapsed Then, 
after a second course of 200 000 umts 
daily, the e^ microbe disappeared 
for good This man, who’d beep 
marked for death, is alive and m 
LX^llent health today 
On August 28, 1943, the very day 
the Government thumbs-down on 
pemcillin for endocarditis was pub¬ 
lished, a 52-year-old woman was 
brought to the Jewish Hospital in 
Brooklyn She was in coma, paralyzed 
from blood clots blocking blood ves¬ 
sels of her brain She was at the brink 
of death — moribund is the medical 
word for her condition 
Dr Loewe and his co-workers at 
once began the massive pcnicillin- 
plus-hepann treatment, and kept it 
up for 13 days The second day this 
woman sat up in bed Within two 
weeks she was fret of her infection 
I’ve just talked to this historic 
woman A year and a half aftti she 
was brought to the hospital, so sure to 
die, she is alive, strong and working 
She told me she had rtad a news¬ 
paper statement by a high Govern¬ 
ment authority that, while penicillin 
IS a remarkable medicine, it couldn t 
be expected to raise people from the 
dead “But penicillin made me 21s 
good as sit up in my coffin, and I’m 
resurrected,” she said And I WL^h 
you could have seen her smile 
By the end of 1943, Leo Loewe and 
his co-workers, Drs Philip Rosenblatt 
and Harry J Greene and their tech¬ 
nical assistant, Mortimer Russell, 
were ready to make their scientific 
report of seven consecutive, mseUcted 
cases of bacterial endocarditis who 


had recovered after the new treats 
ment This was published in TTS? * 
Journal of the American Medical Associa-^ 
Hon m January 1944 The National 
Research C ouncil decided to restudy 
the effect of penicillin upon the dis¬ 
ease 

Now to the Jewish Hospital m 
Brooklyn came a parade, in ambu¬ 
lances, on stretchers, of victims of 
endocarditis Many of them were in 
pitiful condition Some were already 
suffering congestive heart failure, so 
that It was risking immediate death 
even to begin to treat them 

Dr Loewe and his co-workers 
turned none of them away They 
knew that the inevitable deaths of 
some of the far gone might tend to dis¬ 
credit their work, but they tried their 
new method anyway In his report in 
The Canadian Medical Association Jour¬ 
nal, in January 1945, Di Loewe thus 
defended his boldness “Despite the 
precarious manifestations of many of 
the afflicted we had no choice 
since lefusal was tantamount to the 
imposition of a death sentence ” 
lo put It bluntly, he didn’t care 
about a fine show of statistics, he just 
wanted to save lives 

From the \ery start of this life¬ 
saving adventure the Brooklyn doc¬ 
tors had a nonmedical co-worker 
without whom they would have been 
helpless This was John L Smith, 
vice-president of the Charles Pfizer 
Company of Brooklyn This firm was 
one of the first to engage in penicillin 
research in America and to pioneer 
large-scale production in fermenta¬ 
tion vats Smith fui nished the penicil¬ 
lin for the new treatment After the 
report of the recovery of those first 
seven cases, the National Research 
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Council added a certain amount of 
penicillin to the quantities the Pfizer 
Company wa^ giving — free — to Dr 
Loewe and his co-workers, as well as 
to other doctors who were now be¬ 
ginning to join the hopeful battle 

Mr Smith stood at the bedside of 
virtually every one of these victims 
whose lives had been saved by the 
new treatment Day after day he went 
back and told the Pfizer scientists, en¬ 
gineers and workmen of the lives their 
skill and devotion had saved “They 
were all thrilled, and their knowing 
they were saving those lives has been 
a major factor in our tremendous in¬ 
crease in penicillin production ’ re- 
poi ts Mr Smith 

When you remember the large pro- 
poition of the far-gone foilorn who 
came to the Jewish Hospital grasping 
at a straw for life, it*s no wonder that 
Dr Loewe and his associates had to 
record failures among their growing 
number of fantastic pienicillin-hep'irin 
successes In their second report, to 
taling 54 cases, the Brooklyn death- 
fighters recorded 13 fatal treatment 
failures, one reinfection, and three 
deaths from heart failure after the 
victims had been absolutely sterilized 
of all trace of the green streptococcus, 
as proved by autopsy Of the 13 peo¬ 
ple who died in spite of the treatment, 
ten could not be saved because their 
hearts were too far gone, 01 the 
blood vessels of their brains were 
blocked by embolisms, or there was 
a profound wasting of their tissues, 
or terminal pneumonia Only three 
deaths were due to infection with a 
green streptococcus resistant to pen¬ 
icillin 

Dr I oewe and his associates found 
that the longer the evil green strep¬ 
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tococcus had been gnawing at the 
heart valves of the victims, the longer 
they had to treat them, and the larger 
they had to make the doses As of to¬ 
day, when the recovery rate for unse 
lected cases (from caily to far-gone 
desperate) is exceeding 80 out of 
every 100, most patients are treated 
continuously for at least five weeks 
with as much as 1,000,000 or more 
units of penicillin daily, plus heparm 

Heparin, unlike penicillin, is a two- 
edged sword, if It s given in excessive 
doses, hemorrhages and even deaths 
may occur However Drs Loewe and 
Rosenblatt, with the cooperation of 
E H Bobst and Dr R D Shaner, of 
Roche-Oiganon, Inc , another phar¬ 
maceutical concern, have developed 
a safe way of administering the drug 
1 hey dissoh e it in gelatin, acetic acid 
and dextrose, a medium invented by 
Dr George Pitkin Injected in this 
form It is absoibed very slowly and 
safely 

Dr Walter S Priest and his asso 
ciates at Wesley Hospital, Chicago, 
Dr M H Dawson and his co work 
ers at Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York, and Dr Ward J MacNeal and 
his co workers at Post Graduate Hos 
pital, New \ork, have all confirmed 
penicillin’s power against this most 
dread of all infections of the heart 
•Tests of massive doses of penicillin 
with and without heparin, are being 
conducted in a growing number of 
hospitals 

On December i, 1944, the Na 
tional Research Council included 
subacute bacterial endocarditis m the 
list of diseases to be treated by peni 
cillin when the infection is due to sus 
ceptible microbes — which includes 
the vast majonty of all endocarditis 



cases And now our death-fighters 
have the weapons with which to ^ork 
Nearly a score of chemical and phar¬ 
maceutical manufacturers have suc¬ 
ceeded m increasing production of 
pemcillm so ^arply that the price to 
the Government per 100,000 unit; 
has tumbled m the pa&t year from $20 
to 85 cents 

Now that the power of the new 
treatment for bacterial endocarditis 
has been established, physicians will 
be more alert to detect the affliction. 


by taking blood cultures when it first 
hits They can feel confident that 
when bacterial endocarditis is de¬ 
tected within three months of its onset 
and before the heart valves are too 
grievously damaged, and if the mi¬ 
crobes are sensitive to pemcillm, as 
the great majority of them are, then 
recovery may be expected in virtually 
every case 

Two years ago victims of this dis¬ 
ease had only three chances out of 
100 to remain alive* 
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Coping with the Public 

The blizzard had turned Chicago’s Michigan Avenue into a pedes¬ 
trian hazard of churned-up slush A pretty > oung thing, standing irreso¬ 
lutely at the crossing, extended a dainty foot and as hastilv withdrew it 
The big Irish traffic cop regarded her sympathetically It took but a 
minute to blow hii> whistle, stride to the curb, gathei her up in his arms, 
and deposit her careful’y on the other side Whereupon the young lady, 
her eyes blazing, slapped him — hard Without a word he once more 
swept her from her feet and bore her, kickii g, back to her original 
position Then he released the traffic — Omuibuted by^ I c Graham 

^ It happened on New York’s Fifth Avenue A gprl with her arms full of 
bundles went up to a cop and said a few words to him He promptly took 
her packages, and while he held them, she straightened the seams of her 
stockings Faking back her bundles, she thanked the cop and departed 
When she was a few paces away, he said, ‘ Yep, that’s better * Then he 
blew his whistle, and traffic rolled again — w d m CoUkts 


Down to Brass Tacks 


../According to unofficial sources, a new simplified income- 
tax form contains only four lines 


1 What was your income for the year** 

2 What were your expenses^ 

3 How much have you left? 

4 Send It m 


— TheLuk 





Condensed from Life 


David Cort 


F ield M>vrshai Gen¬ 
eral Karl Rudolf 
Gcrd von Rund- 
stedt, commander of the 
Geiman armies m the 
west, IS the last and by 
far the greatest of the 
Prussian masters who almost won the 
woild for Hitler He is as cold, func¬ 
tional and misked as a pillbox And 
he knots in his own person all the 
crucial clues to the Germ in Army, 
the Nazi stale and the present under¬ 
cover fight for power in Germanv is 
well as an omen of the next wai He is 
a useful man to examine 

In June, when the invasion struck, 
he was m command on the western 
front When St I o and Caen weie 
falling, he advised withdrawal to 
the line of the Seme Hitler oveiruled 
him X’^on Rundstedt was dismissed 
for ‘special duties” away from the 
front Rumors of a plot ag iinst Hitler 
piomptly filled the air and behind 
them, even moie faintly, was breathed 
the name of von Rundstedt Sud¬ 
denly there came the story of the 
bomb explosion at Berchtesgaden 
But von Rundstedt was not ar¬ 
rested Instead, he was named co- 
chaiiman of the Wehrmacht Court of 
Honor which handed the plotters 
over to a Nazi people’s couit to be 
tried for treason The plotteis in- 
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To understand German 
plans for World War HI, 
consider von Rundstedt, 
who almost won World 
War II for Hitler 

eluded at least two 0i his 
old friends, Field Mar 
shal von Witzlcben and 
C olonel General Ludwig 
Beck chief of staff until 
1938 Thus there came 
about the unprecedented 
and, to Gciinans, shocking spectacle 
of a Piussian field marshal being 
gaiiotcd m cnilian clothes in public 
No break appeared then in the 
inscrutability ol Geid von Rund 
stt dt The dead men nad broken the 
sacred Itw of the Piussian officer 
corps, thev had failed, they had been 
caught The army washed them out 
and they undeistood But they had 
not died for nothing T hey had blasted 
into the open the enormous schism 
between Hitler and the Prussian ofli 
ceis who own the Germ in Army 
Had they succeeded, their course 
probably would have been to seek 
negotiated peace that would leave 
Geiinany and their caste strong 
enough for another comeback Smee 
they failed, their purpiose became — 
as von Rundstedt’s behavior showed 
— to pm the coming defeat on iht 
Nazis Thus the honor of the army 
(meaning its officer corps) would be 
preserved for the next war The 
Prussians certainly do not plan to 
destroy Germany by an eidless guei 
rilla warfare And if they try again 





to take power from the Nazis, the 
falling finger to give the signal will 
probably be that of the mysterious 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt 
The mystery surrounding von 
Rundstedt ^nd the other generals of 
his caste comes from the tribal tabqp 
among the aristocratic Prussians 
ig^mst being conspicuous Their 
compressed lips and harsh, ascetic> 
looking faces come from their un¬ 
remitting effort to maintain this aloof- 
ntss, to suppress emotion They walk 
slowly and, despite the stiff backed 
jjosture, with relaxation It is almost 
unheard-of for them to be involved 
in public scandal, to marry for lose 
out of their class or to do anything 
spontaneous They alw a> s w ear glo\ es, 
wear their hair short, never carry 
packages and sc( m to hold their 
monocles m place without effoit, 
even when mounting *1 hoise Thc> 
ire all agreed on a moralfty of scll- 
discipline, silence, toughness and of 
constant planning foi war 
The result has been the alilest and 
most exclusise militaiy taste that 
the world has lately seen, numbering 
perhaps 5000 aristocrats from the 
lortheastern cornei of Germany 
The> regard with disguised contempt 
the Nazis, most of the rest of Ger¬ 
many and civilians every wheie 
Von Pundstedt’e importance is in 
diiect proportion to his personal ob¬ 
scurity In 69 years there seem to ha\ e 
issued from the field marshal a great 
deal of silence and certain acts 
Of these latter the most spectaculai 
were three The first was his direc¬ 
tion of the invasion of Poland, when 
his southern army group enveloped 
the Poles’ mam armies west of War¬ 
saw The second was the invasion of 


France by his central army gfotip, 
which tore through to the Ghann^ 
m 11 days and forced the Belgian 
suriender and the British Dunkirk 
This was the maneuver that seemed 
at the time to have won the war 

Yet of von Rundstedt’s activities 
durmg Its execution, only a few mo¬ 
ments have been reported He was 
seen standing on the bank of the 
Meuse, exposed to French machme- 
gun fire, watching Geiman detach¬ 
ments drowning in their rubber boats, 
but at last making good the crossing 
He stood there for some time, not 
speaking, watchiig the one all-es¬ 
sential opeiation, not liking the nsk 
of the blitzkrieg but taking it coldly 
and piecisely When the crossing 
was made he went away 

In the thud act, in the war against 
Russn, \on Rundstedt commanded 
the southern aimv group, tiapped 
half an aimy it Umin then swung 
around Kiev and destroyed most of 
anolhci armv 

On the lecord, he is a deadliei 
foe thin any othei Geiman general 
In personality he has a cei tain gloomy 
intcgntv His eyes appear to be al- 
wavs wide open, like a turtle’s, his 
mouth IS long, grim, controlled It 
IS e\ ident that von Rundstedt has no 
sense of guilt about anything, he is 
meitlv carrying to their apotheosis 
the triumph ©r tiagedy of forces 
gi eater than himself, and does not 
especially care whether he himself 
is killed in course 

Gerd von Rundstedt’s family, orig¬ 
inally Swedish, can trace itself back 
to the 12 th centtftry and appeared 
five centuries later m what we now 
know as East Prussia, where the 
Slats and Balts who survive as peas- 
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ants still kiss the sleeves of the lords 
and take off their shoes when they 
enter the gieat houses Von Rund- 
stedts served in the army of Frederick 
the Gre'it, and fouqht Napolt on 
Gerd’s fathei iouG;ht I* ranee in 1870 
and was commandei at the crucial 
battle of Sedan His son, a corporal, 
was captured last yeai in Italy 
At the a£»e of 12, Gerd enioiled 
in the sav igc, aiistocratic cadets’ 
school at Cnosslichterfelde in 1887 
Xjnhke militiry schools elsewheie, 
Iichterfelde did not tiain boss for 
the aimy, it tinned them foi war 
Thev wcie taught pi ini uil> toenduie 
pain, to leiin sell control, to root 
out self pitv, to rem im calm alw lys 
Geid learned his lessons so well tint 
in 1940, repioai hed foi his cold he 111, 
he said, ‘ C ert iml> we think ni lu sth 
of the d< id, but we do not mouin * 
In World W ai I, son Rundstedt 
and his regiment disiinguislu d tht in- 
sclves m bittk U< won the Iron 
Cross ind cnd< d tlu w ir is i in ijoi 
When the Gciniin mass aiim w is 
wiped out, the G< net'll Still C oips 
was abolished and the cidet schools 
were closed all by order ol the Alius, 
von Rundstedt w is among the Prus¬ 
sians who began conspiring lor the 
next war Only among these b irons 
from no theastern Germany is this 
done ihoioughly between wars 
Iht problem was not too difficult 
1 he victors were psvchologically dis¬ 
armed by the “democratic” Weimar 
Republic The powci m Germany 
was kept, secretly, m the hands of the 
army as always What the army 
needed was a base of war spirit in the 
German people, to be drummed up 
by a politic#! paity This the Nazis 
proviclcd 


March 

By 1931, now a lieutenant general, 
von Runclstedt had become com¬ 
mander of tho all-important Third 
Military District of Berlin At the 
critical point in modern German 
politics he sat at the centei of action, 
holding all the ical power 

Chancellor Bruning of the W’eimar 
Republic had two fatal plans at this 
moment One was to break up the 
estates of the Piaissian aristocrats 
and give them to the peasants The 
other was to demolish the Storm 
1 rooper lormatioris of the N i/is In 
stead, the 11 my and the Nazis broke 
Bi unmg 

Before the dismissal of Biuning by 
PresidentvonHindtnbuig, vonR ind 
stedt w IS the go between who brought 
together the great politic il intriguer 
of the army Gener il' on Schleicher, 
and tlu nt \t (hancelleai von Papen 
1 hereupon von Rundstedt took the 
last step up ind bet ime commaiide 
- in chict ol CTroup I, which controlled 
the he u t ol Cjct m iny 

Soon iltc i Ilitlei came into power 
Von Rundstedt, as umv chief in 
the Berlin area, hid the n ihtaiv 
loice to stop the Nazis’ Sv^izuie ol 
povvci He did not use it Obviously 
he ii''d the gener ils beluved t* e\ 
could control Hitler and pud small 
atttiitioii to the Nazi ‘aims, which 
to them were just one more politi 
Clan’s mess cjf pottage \on Rund 
stedt howevei, declined to accept 
the Nazi leaders socially 

He w as busy helping to rt make the 
German Army C aim and resolute 
among the 111-power fanatics and the 
tank fanatics he judged correcth 
that the infantry was still the queci 
of battles He increasea the arma 
ment of an infantry company to the 
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strength of an old-time regiment and 
increased its mobility 

There is silence, then, until Jan¬ 
uary 193d, when the hidden battle 
between the Nazis and the generals 
for control of the army came into the 
open Commander in Chief voy 
1 ritsch called in 18 generals and told 
thepi about the marriage of Wai 
Minister von Blomberg to a humble 
\oung woman alleged to have been 
immoral It was von Rundstedt who 
moved the dismissal of von Blomberg 
Since Hitler had been witness at the 
wedding, this was a pretty cleai- 
cut showdown 

Hitler answeied by firing lioth von 
Blomberg and von Fritsch and ac¬ 
cepting the resignations of a dozen 
generals Von Rundstedt resigned 
with the others But he was recalled 
to duty for the Polish campaign 

When the invasion ol Russia reached 
its prelimiiiiiv climax in October 
1941, It was deal that victory had 
iluded Hitler The Russ an field 
loiccs had escaped and the genei il 
mobilization had been safelv com¬ 
pleted The Geiman geneials held 
i meeting in field headquarteis Hit- 
!ei was not expected, but he showed 
up with his own chief of staff, Gen- 
(lal Jodi The generals were cool, 
correct and ironic tow aid the two 
Austrians They had been saddled 
with one of the greatest flops in his¬ 
tory, even as the Nazis’ Rabelaisian 
boasts were echoing in the pi ess 
Hitler had a brief case of new and 
yet more wonderful plans The gen¬ 
erals grew cooler and more ironic 
At leHigth, however, it was decided to 
concentrate on Moscow 

Von Rundstedt was there, but 
presently, since he was the one who 


was always talking about thewestern 
front as the major menace, he was 
assigned to it 

And that is where he was when the 
invasion came on June 6, 1944 
A month after the invasion. Hitler 
dismissed von Rundstedt And then 
the position of the Prussian officer 
corps became dramatic Hitler had 
got nd of one after another of the old 
Prussian generals, and now, finally, 
of von Rundstedt But still Der Puhrer 
was oWiged to call on then Junker 
blood brothers von Kluge, Zeitzler, 
von Busch, Kesseliing, von Mann- 
stein As fast as he pushed Prussians 
under, they losc around him, two 
for one And in his extremity, when 
the \mtricans h id raced through the 
Germ in lines in August 1944, he was 
obliged to recall in mid-September 
the old man himself, von Rundstedt 
1 he field maishal has carried mili¬ 
tary obedience and repression to an 
extreme point of treicheiy and class 
•■clf destruction He may be remem¬ 
bered as the ablest general of this 
war He is certainly not afraid of 
Hitlc 1 or afr aid of death et he has 
repeatedly earned out Hitler’s orders 
w ith rigid, turtle ey ed composure, 
just as though he knew that the 
Prussians could not possibly lose, as 
though a few or many dead men w c re 
of no consequence, as though the 
von Rundstedts were, in the last 
hour, omnipotent 

To meet von Rundstedt out of 
uniform you would be disarmed He 
would seem merely a respectable, 
church going, hard-faced old gentle¬ 
man He would look at you evenly, 
with controlled face and hooded eyes 
But be would be thinking about the 
next war 



PICTURESQUE Speech and patter 


Cit> sparrows in brown business 
suits talked the day over (ciad>s iibcr) 
Hail plucking fretfully at the win 
dows (Margaret Halsey) Stars, the 

spendthrift jewelry of c\ening (Chns 
topher Motley) The moming was 
whiskered with frost (G Conwa>) 

The sea like a great liquid metronome 
beats Its solemn measuie 

(Oliver Win leP Holmes) 

Oietkeatd Biide whose wedding had 
been icpeitedlv postponed due to troop 
move ments ‘ I v e been alerted five 
times* (Miry Ann Kiilp) Ihty live 

in a be dutiful little apiitmcnt ovei- 
looking the lent ov H i idv ir) Ht 
spent so much on the girl he fin illy 
had to mury hei foi his money ujiuncv 
Mass Patriot Lelier) Hei bdb\ ^t ires 

are for i,uys to trip on (Walur Wimh iii 
Ht s tall, dirk md knsign (R ny 
Mice Ni\) She looks int( llu i nt 
whtn she wcais her glasses, but its 
only an optical illusion (Riti. Salron) 

M m buy mg a new tire Le iv e the 
wrappings on I might g< t a toupk of 
milts out of them ” (R Ci» Dell irt I >ii in 

rhts U ek) 

A face ruMcd by the weather ([ohn 
M»on Brown) She bdigcd in with 

the children like a bomber escoited by 
fighters He must have hid a 
magnificent build btfoie his stomach 
went in for a career of its own 

(VI irpirtt H ilsev) 

Motto in a Curtiss Wright war plant 
Absence hlakcs the War Crow Loiigei 

(I lorencc \rmvhaw) 


Radio qmpf Bob Hope at a WAVE 
center, “This is the first time I’ve ever 
seen petty officers with Petty figures” 
Daddy explains to Baby Snooks, 
“A girdle is a device to keep an unfor 
tunate situation from spreading” 
Frank Morgan, * I was lucky I met her 
at the age when her voice was changing 
from‘no’to yes’” 

Lighting three cigarettes on a match 
isn t unlucky — it’s unlikely 

(Detroit ’News) 

it the front A big war gun with Us 
nose snifiing at tht sky r Brown) 

The plane, taught in a skein of search 
lights ovti the town, pulled the whoh 
web with It acioss the sky (Ntrman Corwin) 

Headline Gvpsy Rose Has a 

5J Pound Stripling 

(Cleveland Ham Dealer) 

Said of K ithleen Winsoi’s book, T01 
nei imbei Not since Manhattan 
Island was sold foi $24 h is so much dirt 
been av iilable foi so little money 

(Hi/i V arquess^ 

A y\ Oman in clicks — so round, so 
firm, so fully picked (i iul C till o) 

Two dimples tacked her mile into 
pi ICC (Rtva Ri> Brewn) Hi WaS COn 

spicuous by his abstinence joc Siitromi 
I ookmg as aloof as i camel (Tm 
A mother s life disorganized 
aiound her children (Cl.ia inece) 
When she looked up, her eyes went to 
his, ind she knew it was like a ktv 
fitting into a luck (c ile Wilbdm) 


TO TIIL FIRST coNTRiBinoR OF rAcii Acci PTFD ITEM of cithci Patter OF Pictuicsquc Speech » 
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Here’s Somethin| 

Rr/illv 

Condensed from The Rotanan 
* Harland Manchester 

A BOUT a year ago a General Elec- 
tnc Company publicist tore 
^ open a pack of cigarettes and 
threw them into a bowl of water 
“Have a smoke, boys,” he said to 
the assembled reporters When they 
fished out the cigarettes, the water 
rolled off them in little beads and 
they weren’t even damp 
A few months later, Westinghouse 
engineeis took apart a three-horse- 
powei electric motor and rewound it 
with a secret new type of insulation 
I he motor then delivered ten horse¬ 
power 

Soon afterward oui B-29’s swarmed 
over Tokyo equipped with a rubber 
like gasket which stood up undei in 
tense heat as no other material would 
Then a few weeks ago some fasci¬ 
nating putt\ like stuff made its appear¬ 
ance It looks like modeling clay, but 
il you roll It into a wad and drop it on 
the floor it bounces like a tennis ball 
These achievements, and manv 
others equally amazing, are the work 
of silicones, a new family of synthetic 
resins — the gieatest sensation in 
plastics in the last 30 years Research 
men of the Dow Chemical Company, 
the Corning Glass Works and General 
Electric are responsible for develop¬ 
ing the versatile newcomer 
All the silicones are made from the 



same basic materials — petroleum, 
brine and ordinary sand The new 
material comes in forms all the way 
from a gas which will vanish in thin 
air to a solid substance as hard as 
rock It IS a watery liquid, thick oil, 
pliable rubber And each shape it 
takes has unexpected and priceless 
merits 

The cigdiettes, both paper and 
tobacco, were waterpi oofed with sili¬ 
cone vapoi Dr A L Mai shall, a 
pionetr in the development of sili¬ 
cones, gave me a demonsti alion He 
held a paptr towd over a jar con¬ 
taining a tiansparent silicone fluid 
Then he sprinkled soire water on the 
paper Each drop retained its round 
identity When he tilted the paper 
the droplets rolled off intact, having 
the paper without a trace of moisture 
Exposure to silicone vapor, Dr Mar¬ 
shall explained, imparts to the fibers 
of the paper a coating so thin that it 
cannot be seen under a microscope, 
yet so durable that drops of water 
still roll oft samples treated three 
years ago 

This single trick of the new resin 
opens up numerous possibilities 
showerproof grocery bags, for exam¬ 
ple, and water-repellent papei rain- 
capes to be sold at football games for 
the price of a hot dog The vapor 

S7 



The Most Unforgettable Cornelia Stratton Parker 

Lecturer and author of 
“An American Idyll, etc 


O NE SUMMER, just before leaving a widower of 36 He had four chil- 
home to lecture at the. Uni- dren, a hired man and a ho^sc- 
versity of Maine, I rectiv ed a keeper They were all there when the 
letter from a Mrs Beulah Akeley second Mrs Akeley arrived at break- 
She was librarian of the little town of fasttimc — all except the house- 
Presque Isle, near the Canadian bor keeper, who got out the kitchen door 
der She had read some of my books just as the newly married couple came 
and was coming to my lecture even m Beulah had nevei prepared a meal 
though It meant a journey halfway m her life In her desperate starch- 
across the state even though she was mgs she found a white tablecloth and 
pretty busy, what with a job, a hus laid it across the kitchen table 
band and — hold your breath —18 An inquisitive neighbor crossed the 
children Acs, 18, all but five ol them road before breakfast ‘ Hm,” she 
her own sniffed, standing at the door without 

As 1 stood before the audience a so much as a good morning “White 
few days latei my eyes scanned in tablecloth Mrs Akelev’s best It’s 
vain the rows of people before me foi the last time you 11 be going to the 
a face that might belong to a woman ^tyle of a tablecloth, I should hope ” 
with 18 children When I first saw Beulah Akeley made up her mind 
her after the lecture, plump, and tlun md there that she’d lay a white 
nondescupt from her mail older hat tiblecloth on every table she ever set 
to her broad flat shoes, I stupidly for the lest of her lift and she las 
wished I had not let the situation get Soon aftei she was mariied, Beulah 
beyond an exchange of letters After lav colhpsed in bed, and the doctors 
six hours of delightful convcrsition gave her six months to live “Con- 
with her, looking into those brown sumption,” they called it then Her 
eyes that snapped out of a face with- father had died of it The first Mis 
out a wrinkle, I knew I was wrong Akeley died in that house of it And 
And when 1 had seen more of her, now it was Beulah’s turn 
and learned her story fiom her own Six months to live' Yet she lived to 
lips, from the pages of a diary she bear 13 childten 
had kept, on and off, over the long How explain the miracle of it^ 
rich yeirs, I knew her for what she Her gay eyes looked calmly into 
was, a woman whose depth of human- mine “I just made up my mind I 
ity, courage, humor and faith in life wouldn't die'” As simple as that 
the whole world might envy Thirty-two years later she had a 

At ic Beulah Barton married physical examination The X rays 
George Akeley, a potato faimer and showed serious lung scars, long since 
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healed And the doctors pronounced 
her to be in “what would be consid¬ 
ered excellent physical condition for 
a girl of i6 ” 

It takes fortitude of soul, as well as 
youth of heart, to wring such a ver¬ 
dict from inexorable time And Beu-* 
lah had both At the age of 17 she 
started teaching She weighed only 
100 pounds then Some of the boy« 
m the school were not only much 
bigger than she, they were older, too 
One day the whole roomful started 
throwing spit balls Up to then she 
had never believed in corporal pun¬ 
ishment At noon instead of eating 
her lunch, she walked all the way to 
town and bought a ruler and a stiong 
leather strap 

That afternoon she announced 
“All those who did not throw spit- 
balls can leave the room The othcis 
stay ” Almost the w hole school stayed 
Then she walked dov/n to the biggest 
biute m the room “Put out >our 
hand she ordered She hadn t the 
faintest idta what she’d do if he 
didn t But he did She went down 
one roiv, up the next, using ruler or 
strap on every bov and giil in the 
loom 1 here was no more trouble 
She taught school because she lov ed 
children, and bee luse she was so sure 
her lool^ would prevent hei from 
ever b'*mg marn**d and having chil¬ 
dren of her own 

“Look at me'” she says Oh, 
dear, if God had only seen his way 
clear to make me a little easier on the 
eyes ” But a long time ago she 
stopped crying about how homely she 
’ bught she was 

'*Just before I was married” — 
\ IS Beulah talking — “my mother 
' to me, ‘Beulah, with his lour. 


you oughtn’t to have any children of 
your owm * I answered that 1 intended 
to have a dozen And I did With two 
extra for good measure — one of 
them adopted ” 

Eighteen children Thirteen of her 
own, only the last one bom m a 
hospital And all the inevitable disas¬ 
ters and near tragedies and mischief 
and illnesses — yet somehow every 
last one of the children raised to 
adulthood and alive after 48 years 

There was Richard Richard fell 
over m his high chair onto the 
kitchen stove, and carries the scars to 
this day Richard once drank kero¬ 
sene instead of water Richard was 
lun over by the double wagon in the 
bainvard, and had gravel in his face 
till It wore out with the years High 
school football put Richard in a plas- 
tei cast for weeks Richard shot him¬ 
self through the foot Richard — I 
could go on for quite a spell about 
Richard He is now a lieutenant on 
the U SS Idaho 

And Gene and Barton They found 
some dynamite caps in the barn For 
days no one could tell whether Gene’s 
eves were still there or not Barton 
lost three fingers ol his left hand And 
Barton was the musician of the fam¬ 
ily But somehow the doctor saved the 
fingers up to just below the big joints, 
and Barton plays the piano now 

Not to speak of Russell, who tripped 
up Emma as she was carrying just 
about every dish m the brand-new 
set of white china with a gold band 
around it 

“You must have spanked Russell,” 
I said to Beulah 

“Actually,” she replied, “I remem¬ 
ber spanking him only once That 
was when he set Elizabeth on fire * 
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Beulah thinks of her children as 
a comparatively easy lot to bnng up, 
“perhaps” — her brown eyes twinkle 
— “because I never asked them to do 
anything they weren’t going to do 
anyw ay ” Above all, she wanted them 
to have the com age and determina¬ 
tion to do what they wanted to do 
“Don’t say, ‘How I wish I could do 
this or that,* ’* she’d tell them “Do 
tt' ’ And so, whether they wanted to 
go barefoot to a church picnic or quit 
a job and roam Califoi nia they did it 

Barton once told his mother, “You 
haven t raised a family \ ou \e raised 
i8 individuals ’ Maybe its true,” 
Beulah comments \ou can’t send 
children out into the world is a fam¬ 
ily Each has to meet hie as an 
iiidiv idual Each muNl have the cour¬ 
age to be himself ” 

Sometimes Beulah herself seized 
the rare chance to do something for 
which Presque Isle would set her 
down as crazy I like the kind of 
woman vvho at 52 suddenly decides 
to go off ivith a friend and walk from 
Presque Isle to Houhon — over 40 
milts away “Afoot and light hearted 
I take to the Open Road, ’ she quotes 
in her diary \nd four days liter she 
writes “We returned only Si out in 
money and rich in memories for years 
to come ” 

But such holidays were rare She 
was far too busy at home For one 
thing, those 18 children had close to 
every disease except smallpox Un¬ 
countable were the times that Beulah 
Akeley nursed a child all night and 
worked and nursed again all 

They had measles — all 18 ofthem, 
all t 8 had mumps and chicken pox 
Eightee 1 had their tonsils out, 11 are 
minus thcir appendixes, the numbo* 


who had pneumonia cannot 
rately be recalled 

Sally had it the worst of all — at 
the age of two When the doctor got 
therCj Beulah was on her knees drop¬ 
ping brandy down Sally’s throat with 
a medicine dropper one drop 
one drop one drop Never 
had she seen a child so sick ^ 
“There’s no use,” the doctor told 
her “She’s cold to her waist right 
now and she’ll be dead in an hour ” 
Btulah turned on him “You get out 
of this house’” she shouted “Every¬ 
body who thinks she’s going to die 
get out of this house quick And she 
shoved the doctor, and her husband 
too out the front door Then she 
went back to Sillv and began drop¬ 
ping brandy again One drop 
one drop At thiee in the morning 
they found hei still there on her- 
knees with the medicine dropper, still 
saying, “She’s not going to die ” 

* Sally lived Every one of the 18 
always did get well 

The Akeleys were quarantined 
three times for scailet fever, the last 
time when Roger, Robert, Richard, 
Bai bara and Olive all had it at once, 
and 0’i\e had pneumonia as well 
Three months without getting out of 
the house ’ “I just settled down to en¬ 
joy it, and I have,” she wrote m her 
diary “Three wonderful months ” 
The diary fails to say that she had 
no nurse or help whatsoever, that , 
her husband was at the same time 
laid low with rheumatic fever, and 
that It was Beulah who had to tend 
the furnace and bnng in the wood for 
the kitchen stove The hot-wate 
boiler blew up Also, because hej 
finng was not all that a bitter winte 
demanded, one mght the kitche 
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pipes burst and next morning she 
practically skated to the stove on ice 
Wonderful months, indeed • 

Just before Gene was bom, Beulah 
got the conviction that there was a 
good deal in the idea of prenatal in¬ 
fluences So she took an armful of the 
world’s best literature from the li- 
bi;iiry and read every night ‘ This 
next baby, ’ she assured herself, “will 
be a brilliant scholar ” 

Gene is the only Akeley who never 
read a book thiough in his life But 
Beulah acquired the hibit of reading 
m bed, and it never left hei How in 
the world did she keep her eves open, 
after a day of working for that enor¬ 
mous family^ “Often it seemed to 
me,” she said, “that reading itsted 
me as much as sleep ” 

Larly in her m irried life she delci- 
mined that she wasn t going to have 
her children grow up to think ot he r 
self as foiever hard at work That s 
no memory to h iv e of a mother And 
she arianged things so th it she did dl 
the heavy wo’'k alter the voiing chil¬ 
dren were in bed By day she could 
pliy with them, and do the lighter 
woik, such as cooking Cooking foi 
tight or ten — light woik, you un- 
dei stand 

But she had to give up the garden 
that she loved ‘ Since theie are manv 
things I eannot have,” she wiote in 
her diary, “I am going to make up 
for my lack of‘things’ by throwing all 
my powers of soul and body into 
creating a real home — a phtc ol 
helpfulness, cheer and courtesy 
There were days wnen even hei 
"igreat spirit flagged They moved 
^any times — there was nothing that 
varmed Papa Akeley’s heart like 
\ iking a trade One of those moves 
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landed Beulah in a wretchedly incon* 
vement house with no water at hand 
“I am tired,” she set down in that 
old diary, “working i8 hours a day 
— and tired beyond words to express 
I cannot go on this wav ” 

One day not long after, when she 
was at her kitchen sink, with her 
mind working, working on the sub¬ 
ject of the everlasting debts that 
weighed them down, suddenly she 
heard a tciiiflc roaring, as of a cy¬ 
clone, coming from the barn side of 
the house She opened the door onto 
a blazing inferno The house itself 
soon was a n ass of flames In the or- 
chaid she watched the craekling blaze 
of ev er\ thing tre isui ed through the 
years and suddenly the weight of the 
world fell ofl hei shouldeis 

‘ How, ’ she asked me, “can I make 
it sound sensible' It w is is if all care 
and weariness weie burning aw iv ’ 
The older children cirae home 
from school and found her staring at 
the smoldering tmbeis of nothing 
above the giound ^11 at once they 
formed hands and begin to ciiele 
about the trees, singing some crizy 
song We 11 begin a new lift' ’ Beu¬ 
lah kept chanting 

But the Akclevs were wiped out — 
the b-iin the new car, all the firm 
michmerv even the fertilizei readv 
for working into the spring soil 
There begin a long period when 
every dav was heavy with the buiden 
debt 1 ivs on the conscientious 

Some years before the fire, Beulah 
Akeley had taken a momentous step 
A large farm on Hardy Hill abov t the 
town was for sale She had found an 
old friend who lent her the sum 
n»»eded to buv it, and she planned to 
have It laid out as the finest residen- 
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Dal section of Presque Isle The 
glories of Aroostook County were 
spread out at the beholder’s feet 
Three years later she had sold enough 
lots to enable her to build and sell a 
house as bait to start further building 
After the fire she mortgaged her en¬ 
tire equity in the property to get 
Papa started with his spring potato 
work — teams, machinery, fertilizer, 
seed potatoes 

But no matter how hard Papa 
worked, Beulah knew that she too 
must bring in cold hard money A 
mere half of the i8 children were 
then at home Out of the goodness ol 
her limitless heart she had filled in 
for the aging town librarian so that 
she might take a much needed vaca¬ 
tion, and latei on the library trustees 
asked Beulah Akele\ to become the 
permanent librarian Who else in 
Presque Isle was so well read, who 
else so loved books-* 

She liked the libriry job, and 
many a week the cish it put into her 
hand was all the \kelev family knew 
It busied her with books and people, 
and she lo\ ed books and people She 
made the library a place for the 
lonely to find her own friendliness 
and the friendliness of books 

For years she and Papa Akelev 
ha\e taken care of the Methodist 
Church nearby, rising early Sundas 
morning to go o\er it with brooms 
and brushes, mop and dustcloth In 


winter Papa Akeley, hale and hearty 
at 84, tends its furnace And no mat> 
ter how low their finances, every Sun¬ 
day one tenth of what has come m 
goes into the church envelope Beu¬ 
lah Akeley has treasured the Good 
Book all these years God knows how 
It has lighted the way for the dark 
places her feet have had to tread 

On one of their wedding anni¬ 
versaries Beulah lay ill m bed Papa, 
knowing the day was something spe¬ 
cial, came in with roses “Isn’t this 
your birthday^*” he asked “Papa'” 
she repro\ ed “It’s our anmversary 
And Papa answered shyly “1 knew 
It was some kind of birthday It’s 
mine, because I just began to live the 
day I man led you ” 

Of 4II the entries in Beulah’s diary, 
the one I like best is this “1 hursday 
Pap i and I celebrated our 34th anni¬ 
versary We had chicken supper, the 
children came in, and when they had 
gbne we thanked God for the ^ears 
we had been permitted to live to¬ 
gether and love each othei It is won¬ 
derful that our love has grown until 
our eirly love seems as nothing com¬ 
pared with the understanding that is 
ours now ” 

One Sunday morning in Presque 
Isle I sat between the Akelcyr* m the 
little Methodist Church It seemed to 
me that it would be impossible to be 
near two people of more value, as 
God ludges value 
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't can appreciate the miracle of life even more when we realize that 
huitian embryos a week old are so small that it would take about sev en of 
them lO cover the period which closes this sentence '' 

Beriurd Lewu tn Paieant 



Lest We Forget 


SLAUGHTER OF 
THE PRISONERS 


Condensed from The Ameiican Legion Magazine George Kent 


I T WAS an ordinary com oy of V S 
Army vehicles jouncing O'cr %. 
road in eastern Belgium near 
M^lmedy tiucks and jeeps filled 
with artillery GIs and i dozen or so 
medics with Red Cross arm bands 
There was also an ambuhnee, empty 
e\c ept for the driver and three med 
ical officers The men spnwlcd m 
the trucks, smoking and talking 
As the convoy rolled to a eioss- 
roads there was i flat report and a 
shell tore through a jeep filling the 
air with fi igments of stetl and liu 
man fltsh Another shell demolished 
the front wheel of the lead truck 
which spun cri/ily and slumped 
acioss the highway A column of 
Gciman tanks cmtigtd fiom behind 
a row of trees 

I he CjIs, armed onl\ with c ii- 
bines, ser imbled out of the liucks md 
lumped with a splash into the ditch 
hip deep in w itei Otheis lan behind 
a farmhouse They fiied spoiadic illy 
— pathetic volleys which pittcieel 
harmlessly on the steel tanks An 88 
on one of the tanks blasted the am 
bulance Another shell plowed a 
brown furrow »cross the load md 
thiough the ditch A man cried out 
m pain 

The officers, crouching in the dite h, 
whispered to each other then passed 
the word down the line The tanks 
were moving up to point-blank ma 
chine-gun range The situation vas 
hopeless A lieutenant held up his 
hand in token of surrender Tlie 


men dropped their guns and climbed 
up to the highway, those behind the 
farmhouse came forward, hands locked 
behind their necks 

1 he lank hatches opened and men 
w ith SS (Elite Guard) insignia leaped 
down and herded the Americans into 
line They pulled rings from fingers 
ind seaiched pockets for money — in 
violation of the Geneva Convention 
Then the Germ in commanding of¬ 
ficer ordered the prisoi ers into a 
held acioss the road Three tanks 
locked into the fit Id and lined up 
facing th'* group 

High m the hrst tank a slim Ger- 
min oflitei of iboiit 2^, whose wiae 
eyes gaye an impiessioii of inno¬ 
cence suddenly laistd his Liigtr 
md hied thiee times A solditr m 
the fiont low sank to his kiifts md 
fellovei dtad Ihctrioupbioke i little 
and one of the oflietrs spoke sharply 
‘ Don’t budge — don t do anything • ’ 
If the men attempted to run ay\ ly, 
tht Cicimans would have a legitimate 
eve use foi shooting 

They weic the officei’s last woids 
A smiling man in the lead tmk 
moved a machine gun from left to 
right, and the entire group of prison¬ 
ers fell m a heap, the wounded 
spiiwled ovei and under the dead 
In the foregiound were ly\o still 
figures, one a niedii, the other a 
companion \yhose wound he was 
bandaging 

Men w rithed in pain Some pr i\ ed 
aloud as another machine gun spriyed 
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the pile of bodies, and another 
Then the tanks began moving 
out of the held 

In a hospital in the Belgian 
City of Liege I spoke with six 
survivors ot the massacre, and 
this story has been pieced to¬ 
gether fiom the things they told 
me “As the tanks mo\ ed iway,” 
one boy said “the Gei mans took 
shots at us, like shooting at tin 
cans on a wall Some of them 
were laughing I was cold and 
wet, but 1 kept m\ face in the 
mud making out I was dead 
M> buddy was killed and lying 
over mv arm 

“Everybodv aiound me was 
groaning and twisting, he went 
on ‘ They weie hollering Pit isc 
help me*’ and Medic* Medic** 

Lots of us wcit priving Ihtn 
the tanks wtnt away tnd four men, 
talking m Gciman, c imc up with 
pistols in their h mds and w henev 11 a 
man gromtd or moved they shot 
him An officer qave orders, pointing 
out those of us who were left alive ” 
Thev walked on me s ud a thin 
bov from Indiana ‘ Thev sure thought 
I was dead because they lilted my 
arm and took off inv wrist watch It 
was a Christmas present from my 
mother ’ 

‘ After a while,” the first boy went 
on, “I raised my head a little and 
looked around and didn’t see any¬ 
body So I got up and beg m to run ” 
As he talked, his head jerked and his 
face twitched “The Germans opened 
fire with machine guns They missed 
me and I kept on running down the 
road until I came to a house There 
were good Belgian people in that 


Near Mdmedyf Belgium — Two miles 
beyond Malmedy the men of the 30th 
Division found, under 18 inches of snow, 
the mutilated bodies of American artil 
Icrymcn who were murdered by Ger 
man SS troops Ihe bodies had been 
perfectly preserved by the cold Several 
of the dead had bashed in heads The 
eyes of others had been gouged out 
While the snow was being shoveled 
away a column of German prisoners 
came marching down the road An 
Ameiican lieutenant who spoke Ger 
man halted the column and shouted at 
the (xcrmans to look at what their peo 
pie had done to American prisoners 
1 he sc ircd Germans stood trembling, 
obvioush learing that the angry lieu¬ 
tenant would order the same thing done 
to them But after a minute he told 
them to mov< on 

— I u mII 1 Iill in New V ork Herald Tribune 


house, they gave me something to 
drink, and told me I was only two 
mrtes fiom M ilmtdy bo I started 
out igain and fin tllv I got there ” 

The othcis who managed to es¬ 
cape waited until it was dark Mo>t 
of them, though wounded, had to 
walk scvci j1 miles bcfoic they reached 
shelter 

Ihc stones of the men I spoke 
with, and about 14 other survivors, 
have been taken down and sworn to 
The only disciepancy is that the es¬ 
timates of the numbei of men present 
V ary from 120 to 170 

In the presence of such inhuman¬ 
ity It IS hard not to question the 
validity of the Geneva Convention, 
signed by 35 nations, mcludmg Ger¬ 
many, England and the United 
States, governing the treatment of 
prisoners of war The Americans and 
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the British have conformed strictly 
to all Its provisions The Germans 
have violated them both in spirit aild 
in letter 

The Convention requires that pris¬ 
oners be fed as well as soldiers and 
officers of equal rank in the captor 
army But while German prisoners 
m»the United States and England 
have had the same food as our troops, 
the Germans fed captured Amei icans 
and Britons so badly that we were 
obliged to protest thiough the Inter 
national Red Cross In reply we were 
told to fetd them ouiselves So lath 
er than see our men die of malnutri¬ 
tion, the Amt lit an and British Red 
C ross had to est iblish a costh and 
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complex system of sending weekly 
food packages for Allied prisoners 
Now the Germans have begun to 
violate the Convention m more vio¬ 
lent and bloody ways Even before 
von Rundstedt’s drive into Belgium 
they had done it, the record is doc¬ 
umented m statements sworn to by 
American, British and Canadian 
troops and by the kiUers themselves 
But since the Battle of the Bulge 
there aic even more witnesses with 
conclusive testimony When our 
troops fought then way back they 
found groups of GIs laid out in neat 
rows, eich mm stiipptd of his uni¬ 
form, each mm with a bullet hole 
in his he id 
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» GI to biauiilul «>irl 1 m i sii i m 
town Can >ou direct me to vour hou'^e* 

— Ir ini RiirinSinli ui T tmire 

»1ndi(N\ni sttnOw,riphfI lo anolhd 
spt ikmt, <if then boss 1 his is the lourth 
time he s revised this leport The incom 
petent help you h ive lo pul up with thcs< 
d IVS ^ ’ — Dtvc C crif 1 in r lit r 

» Small bov , Cdllmg on ne\t door 
neighbor If that little boy next door 
ever bothers you practicing the piano, you 
might try compl lining to my mother ” 

— De Sirrc in The Suurla\ Ittnmgl st 

One attractive gal war woiker to an¬ 
other * I’ve got the postwar world all 
figured out — when the guy come* back 
to take my job. I’ll marry him ’ 

— Frank bea en in F jutr 


» Smiswomvn showing victoiy giidlf to 
buxom custoinci I don I iliink it will 
support you in thr m innr to wlueh 
\ ou re iccustomt d ’ — M h 1 1 1 hut 

yy Girl to boy ftn nd I didn’t sa\ it was 
a small diamond I ]usi said it lookr d like 
It was all paid foi • 

— S tit Br wn in F/ii Saturii\ I tin n Po 

»Emplovir to bungling woikmin 
This is the last straA, Evans* I’m giving 
vou two yeais’ notice* 

— D t McI taturs in It It I > Blah 

^ SwFFT young thing, about to l iKt a 
tram, to station bookseller “I w mt a 
good book lo catch i soldier s eve with 

— A iihiiK-iunii 11 N 1 Itm Bo k , I ttew 
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* In THr Hollywood Canteen a ^irl sits 
at a typewriter to take letters from service 
men to parents, friends and sweethearts 
l^e other day I saw a tall blond sailor, 
not over 19, waiting in line at her desk 
At last he stood shvly in front of the girl, 
but just as she asked him to sit down, he 
suddenly seemed to lose heart ‘ I’ll 
ril have to think it over’ ’ he said, and 
walked back to the end of the line 
Finally he sat beside the girl 1 ooking 
down at his shoes, he dictited hcsitat 
ingly 

“Darling 11 ns is the last night 
of mv leav e 1 omorrow w c are ship 
ping out agun 1 lust want to tell 
you that you ire the most beautiful 
girl I’ve ev(r seen 1 wish Id me» 
y ou before I w under if y ou d w r ilc 
to me sometimes 111 surely appre 
ciate It I m sure vou ue wondtr 
ful ’ I w ish V ou luck and hope vou 11 
write 1 never siw a girl like you 
Honest 1 didn t’ ’ 

After giving his naiUe and address, he 
got Up quick’y, saving, “Ihits all 
rhanks’” as he moved iway 
“Hey, sailor ’ the girl c illed ifu 1 him 
“What’s her name and addiess’ 

Ihe sailor turned aiound, swallowed 
hard, and said I don’t know your 
name ” Then he was gone 

PS 1 he girl told inc this was one bov 
she was surely going to write to 

- 1 MIR IImMIBS 

Niar a big Government building a 
Washington bui eaucrat s car was parked 
m a lot whose sign read * Ml day parking 
35 cents ” At lunchtime he asked the 
boy at the gate if he could drive his car 
away to lunch, bring it back after an hour 
and not pay |i second time Ihe attend 
ant’s re »ly was wholly Washington 


“Suh, each car comes in has to pay 35 
cents, and don’ irgue with me I’sc not 
on the policy making level ” 

— Barbara C McNamev 

Wl joined the crowd around a cage 
containing two brown bears and a pair of 
raccoons at the San Francisco zoo Be¬ 
side me was a little foreigner who, like 
everyone «Ise, was laughing at one of the 
btars which sat, arms pread wade, beg-* 
ging for peanuts When my daughter be 
gan throwing candied popcorn to one of 
the ’coons, the beai walked over and 
pushed the ’coon roughly aside Instantly 
there w ere shouts from the crow d “Lcav c 
that ’coon alone' ’ “Go pick on son e 
bodv vour own sire’ ’ 

Ihe ’coon, seemingly encoutaged, 
darud forward, smk its teeth in the 
bear s forepavv and Ic ipcd nimbly back 
Iheic was another roai from the crowd 
‘Good for vou’’ ‘That’s showing the 
big bum’ ’ 

I noticed th it the little lore igner wasn t 
laughing with the rest He seemed to be 
almost erying But he wasn’t embar 
lassed by my slaic \ch,” he said, 
that s whv I lov c Anu rica so Over here 
they all ehtci foi tlie little fellow — even 
if It’s only an animal ’ — Lawrfn eT ih vt 

An ancient gentlewoman m Albe¬ 
marle County, Viigmia, fiequen ly com 
plains about the suffering and damage 
caused by the war (Of com sc she is le 
ferrmg, not to the present conflict but to 
‘ the War between the States ”) 

‘ Wt’re still paving for that dreadful 
war,” she exclaimed recently 
“But what made you think cf that to 
day •”* she was asked 
“I’ll tell you wnat made me thmk of 
it,” she replied with spirit “When those 
damyankces came tl^ough here they 
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luroke the hinges off our cellar door, and 
today the hogs got into the cellar and ate 
up all my butter ** — Aonu Rothfry 

* Requests from service men to their 
Commanding *Officer for extensions of 
leave are based generally on one or mor^ 
of a half dozen pleas sick family, missed 
train, wife expecting, tax matters, etc 
But«lately a bluejacket at Bunker Hill 
(Indiana) Naval Air Station came up 
with a new one 

“Request ten days’ extension foi 
shake-down cruise of new wife ” 

It was gpranted — Lr Dougias Camibill 

* While visitinc an Indian Reservation 
m New Mexico several years ago, I no¬ 
ticed an old Indian stiidmg back and 
forth across a plowed held, his hand dip¬ 
ping into the gram sack at his side, and 
his arm swmging rhythmically as he ap 
parently broadcast the seed in the ame 
honored fashion But to my surprise, the 
sack was empty no grim fell from his 
hand 

Mystified, 1 asked an Indian standing 
nearby wh&t he was doing 

“Him fool crow,’ was tht reply 

Then I noticed the large flock of crows 
following the sower, seeking the gram 
that wasn’t then 

The old Indian continued this per 
formance for three days at the beginning 
of the planting season every spi ing Then, 
when the black robbers gave up and de 
parted for more profitable fields, he 
sowed his gram wnthout loss — j M i »hrass 

In the mmmg country of West Vir- 
gmia I stopped at a modest restaurant 
and was astonished by the menu which 
read 

Small, dry, tough steak 6ofl 

Thm pork chops, mostly bone and 
fat 50fl 

Tasteless meat loaf 45jl 

Fat, greasy sparenbs 40)1 


“Why do you list the meat like this^* 
I asked 

‘ Because that’s what it is,” the waiter 
said 

“But even if it is, couldn’t vou make it 
sound a little more attractive-’ ’ 

* Look if y’all was reg lar here, 
y’d know better,” he i cplied “Our menus 
always tell ya just what ta expect That’s 
been our policy a long time and we don’t 
reckon on changin’ it fer no temp’rary 
thing like a war ” — P^r Blknarp m Bour 

^ The saii or had sat m a corner of the 
Boston Service Men s Center most of the 
night, looking as though he had lost his 
best friend, only leaving his seat to enter 
his nime every time there was i drawing 
for a free telephone call home Bu*^ ht had 
no luck 1 tried in vain to cheer him up 
I learned that his name was Johnnie 
Quinn, that this was his first wedding an 
mversary, and that he hadn’t seen his 
young wife in California for months and 
didn’t know wht i he would again 

Reminding him thit he might still win 
on th( last drawing, I hunted up the min 
in charge of the phone call raffle and told 
about Seaman Johnnie Quinn He said he 
was Sony, but he exiuldn t fix the 
drawing \ gioup of seivice men over¬ 
heard the stoiv 

A few minutes later the las drawing 
was held — and Johnnie Quinn was the 
winner From the glow on his face as he 
went to make his call I’m sure that two 
hearts a continent apart were thrilled 
with unexpected happiness that night 

Later, when I put away the box used 
for the drawing, I made a touching dis¬ 
covery Every one of the othei soldiers, 
sailors and Marines had written on his 
card Seaman Johnnie Quinn 

— C bUKGE M CiRRON 

Crossing the Green Mountains near 
the home of Robert Frost, we fell to dis¬ 
cussing poetry My compamon was of the 
opinion that only those of education and 
wide experience have the backgi ound es- 
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sential to the making of a poet We 
stopped to ask the way of an old farmer 
who was plowing with oxen He must 
have been 70 years old 
“How long have you lived here^” 1 
asked 

“I sprouted here,” he told us 
“Delightfully warm weather for au¬ 
tumn * 

“Yes The breeze comm* down the 
valley brushes agm a feller’s cheek soft’s 
a colt’s nose ’* 

“And the air is so still at night ” 
“Am’t It though • This mormn afore 
sunup It was so still you could almost hear 
yesterday goin’ down the back stairs ” 
“A comfortable country There is a 
look of plentv around here ” 

“Yes ’ He took a long look at the 
meadows and pastures with their hay¬ 
stacks and cattle, the pumpkin dotted 
cornfields and weathered buildings 


“Sometimes when die valley lodes this 
way 1 sort of think of it as bein* a Thanks- 
givin* basket on the arm of God ’* 

He swning his oxen around and moved 
away, leaving us convinced that poets 
still are born and not made — M p Auan 

The Reader*s Digest invites contnbu^ 
turns to **Life m These United St^ites” 

For each anecdote published in this de¬ 
partment, The Readers Digest will pay 
aaoo Ckintnbutions must be true, revelatory 
or humorous unpublished human interest 
incidents, from your own expenence or 
observation Maximum length 300 words, 
but the 8''orter the better Gontnbutions 
must be typewritten, and cannot be ac¬ 
knowledged or returned 411 published 
anecdotes become the property of The 
Reader’s Digest 4 ssociation, Inc Address 
‘ Life in These United States” Editor, The 
Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N Y 


“Maybe My Mother Didn't Need to Die*” 


A^ Army seigeant overseas wrou to the 
American Cancer Societv 1 read 
your startling statement that by educa¬ 
tion alone death ‘rom cancer could be cut 
in half My mother died of cincer last 
June Maybe she didn’t need to die* 
Here is a month’s pay to help keep some 
other boy’s mother alive ” 

This was one of the thousands of dona 
tions in response to the appeal made in 
the October Reader’s Digest foi funds 
for a nation-wide hght againsr cancer 
The first two weeks after publication of 
the article, the few cancer prevention 
clinics now operating receivf'd thousands 
of inquiries Appointments were booked 
as far ahead as June 1945, and hundreds 
were turned away 

For an enlarged attack on this dis¬ 
ease, including the establishment of can¬ 
cer deter ion clinics in every state, centers 


for education, scholarsiiips for doctors 
w inting to specialize, and a coordinated 
program of research, the Amencan Can¬ 
cer Society will conduct its first nation¬ 
wide campaign this April for $5,000,000 j 
But It IS not necessary to wait until then 
to send a contribution Thousands of 
volun cers also are needed to augment 
the bociety’s Field Army Force I hose 
who wish to help m the campaign should 
write now to the American Cancer Soa- 
ety, 350 Fifth Avenue, New V ork i, N Y 
Give your age and suggest what you can 
do, such as helping solicit funds giving 
space for exhibits, manning booths, secre 
tarial work, or addressing envelopes You 
Will be told where and how you may help 
through your state campaign headquar-' 
ters 

Every hour we waste, cancer is kilhng 
18 Americans* 







^lus with a Slapstick 

Preston Sturges, maestro of the screwball 
comedy, has given Hollywood a jolt 

Condensed from Variety 
Frank S Nugent 

regards the interofhce communica¬ 
tion gadget and punches the rubber 
bulb of an ancient automobile horn 


K ingpin of comedy in Hollywood 
today is Preston Stuiges, crea¬ 
tor of hilanously off-center 
stories, who has given the screen its 
healthiest shaking up since the talkies 
Gifted with a sense of fantasy that 
has been compared favorably to Dis 
ney’s, the onlv time Sturges comes 
anywhere near the beaten track is 
when he jumps across it Ihert’s 
probably a dost connection between 
this and his income — $250,000 a 
year 


His golden Academy-award Oscar 
stands on a table behind him, while 
the place of honor on his desk is held 
by a foot high statuette of a horse’s 
hindquarters 

Sturges has probably caused the 
Hays office — moi ils arbiter for the 
moyics — more gra> haiis than any 
other man in Hollywood, but has 
won battle after battle by the simple 
device of obeying the lettei while 
violating the spirit of almost every 
tenet in the code Sin must not be 


Sturges is the man who found 
Hollywood s old slapstick gathering 
dust in the closet, polished it up, 
added wild refinements all his own 
and in fi\e years whacked out a senes 
of eight zany comedies from Ihe 
Great Mcuinty through The Lady Eve 
and Miracle oj Morgan's Qeek down 4 :o 
his most recent outburst — Hatl the 
Conquering Hero 

The one-man assembly umt who 
wrote, directed and (m all but name) 
produced these assaults upon na 
tional samty is a solidly built six- 
footer who ndes around in an Austin 
somewhat shorter than his three- 
year-old son’s express wagon When 
he wants to call his secretary, he dis- 


mide attractive, sa\s the Hays office, 
evildoers must be punished and the 
good must triumph 

In The Creat McGinty^ Stuiges’ 
pnncipal character began a political 
career by voting 37 times in one 
election Ultimately he became gov¬ 
ernor of the state and, under the in¬ 
fluence of love and high ofhee, at¬ 
tempted the first honest deal of his 
life For thisr he was pilloried, dis¬ 
credited, broken The moral, or im¬ 
moral, of this fable was all too clear, 
but when the Hays lads protested 
Sturges cited the code, remmdmg 
them that evildoers must be punished 
A crook like McGmty couldn’t re- 
mam m ofhee, could he^ 
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Q A baby is better than a kitten lo A 
kiss IS better than a baby 11 -4 prat Jail 
w better than anything 

Sturgcs owes all his success, or 
nearly all, to strict observance of 
Law II 

It IS obvious that Preston Sturges, 
at 46, IS not the complete screwball 
he frequently pretends to be Many 
of his celebrated idiosyncrasies were 
hatched in the minds of press agents 
Some like the midget roadster and 
the auto horn, have their practical 
side He bought the car for his wife 
three >ears ago because she was 
afraid to learn to drive a regular one 
She toured it through a line of hedges 
and gave up Now with gas rationing 
but why explain^ He uses the 
horn because his secretary (who treats 
him with profound disrespect) once 
told him he sounded like a mouthful 
of mush over the loud-speaker 

Most of his reputation for eccen¬ 
tricity springs from w 01 king methods 
odd even for Hollywood He habit¬ 
ually arriv es at the studio at noon and 
heads immediately for the commis¬ 
sary, gathering an entourage en route 
He rarely sits down to lunch with 
fewer than 12 at his table, never 
dawdles a minute less than three 
hours, always picks up the check 
Back in his office, he dictates a batch 
of letters, generally tears up half of 
them after reading He has tea at 
SIX — “tea” being coffee, crackers 
and cheese Work mav begin at eight, 
mne or ten, often continues well past 
dawn (His mind, he* explains, heats 
up slowly. It takes him a whole day 
to get It ready for a night’s work ) 

He dictates his stones, rarely has 
more than a nmgh idea of the plot 


when he begins Inevitably this ad¬ 
lib composing leads him down blind 
alleys or into situations whose solu¬ 
tion may baffle him for days He re¬ 
gards this as an advantage audiences 
will be as puzzled as he was, and 
won’t be able to beat him to the 
punch 

A case m point is the poker game 
m The Lady Eve where Henry Fonda 
held three queens, Charles Coburn 
had four crooked aces and Fonda had 
to win After brooding over that one 
for ten days, Sturges solved it by 
having the dealer (Barbara Stan¬ 
wyck) expose a card from the deck 
an ace Coburn didn’t dare show his 
hand 

In spite of his method — or ma} be 
because of it — Sturges turns out his 
scripts with remarkable speed He 
wrote Miracle oj Morgan^s Creek in* 
three and a half weeks. Had the 
Conquering Hero m six — and that in¬ 
cluded three rewritings 
* Basically, in spue of appearances 
to the contrary, Sturges is a crusader 
What he is trying to overthrow — 
using slapstick instead of a lance— 
IS the old Hollywood theory that 
picture-making is a collective busi-^ 
ness, that a dozen minds all bumping 
together are necessarily better than 
one good one working alone 

The chances are that he won’t 
win a lasting viv^tory, but the chances 
also are that he will continue getting 
in enough licks with his slapstick 
to stir up some thinking After aU, 
there’s nothing like a swat in the 
pants to stimulate the mental proc-^ 
esses 

That’s Subdivision A of Preston 
Sturges’ Box Office Law 11 



^ I^ow the French Fought Starvation 


Condensed from Tricolor 
Edwin Muller 

W HEN the Nazis planned this 
war one of their long-range 
objectives was to weaken 
ncighbcMrang countries — weaken peo¬ 
ple’s bodies and break their spirits, 
so that thtf right of the Master Race 
to rule Europe would never be chal¬ 
lenged in the future 

One of their chief weapons was 
systematic starvation Thereby they 
would lower the birth rate, increase 
the death rate, reduce those who sur¬ 
vived to a state of permanent en- 
'fceblcment Above all they would 
stunt the children, so that they would 
never grow up to be healthy adults 
In some countries the Nazis have 
attained this objective It may be 
generations before Greece or Poland 
can fully recover But in France the 
Nazis did not succeed Though they 
i^caused suffering and hardship, they 
failed to starve the people to the point 
of permanent damage They felled 
because the French, fighting for their 
lives, won the battle of food It is one 
of the significant stories of the war 
that can now be told 
France had always lived w^ll Even 
the peasants and the workmen had 
thick soups, long crisp loaves of bread, 
massive cheeses, red wine No French- 
,man will ever forget his shock and 
despair when, in ^o, the Germans 
announced the official food ration 
This ration amounted to 1300 to 


Sill 14 ‘liaiit ingt‘uiiit> BtuDiped Ger 
mans at every turn- huf now it’s 
d and the food situ itioii js again 

critu d1 

+ 

1600 calories per day Nutrition ex¬ 
perts estimate 2200 to 2600 calories 
as the absolute minimum for health 

The chief item in an adult’s diet 
now was a loaf of dark bread each 
week He had about a pound of meat 
per month, less than half a pound 
of butter, fat and cheese, about a 
pound of sugar, and a varying but 
always unsatisfying ration of potatoes 
That was all except for such un- 
rationed fruits and vegetables as 
could be obtained 

It was a black winter, 1940 The 
French nation began slowlv to starve 
to death By 194^ the death rate 
had iisen ii percent above the 1938 
figure Adults lost 30 to 40 pounds 
in weight Malnutrition diseases in¬ 
creased tuberculosis, anemia, rick¬ 
ets Worst was the state of the chil¬ 
dren They stopped growing Babies 
had spindly legs, bloated abdomens 
Infant mortality was appalling 

But the people s will to live was 
not destroyed Eventually they found 
a way to feed themselves and their 
children 

It wasn’t planned and carried out 
by a central authority — rather * 
was the sum of the efforts of self- 
reliant individuals Gradually, over a 
period of many months there devel¬ 
oped a complete undercover method 


s> 
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of food production and distribution 

Under the Nazi system for the 
control of agnculture, the mayor of 
each farming community was re¬ 
quired to furnish a list of all farms, 
with acreage and normal production 
figures German inspectors visited 
every farm to verify the lists Most of 
the mayois were patriots and non- 
cdllaL orationists They started an 
elaborate balling-up of the records 
They reported incomplete acreage 
figures Fields were plowed in ir¬ 
regular shapes to make the acitdge 
harder to compute A field between 
two farms would be juggled back 
and forth It is estimated that 250,- 
000 acies thus “disappeared ” 

When the Germans found a “mis¬ 
take ’ and angrily protested, the 
mayor would ha\c plausibh excuses, 
the local othcial in charge ol farm 
records was a prisoner or a deported 
worker, the mayor was doing his best 
One gets a picture ol the choleric 
German inspector confronting the 
blank stupidity of the niavor Many 
times thcre’d be blows, imprison¬ 
ment But violence couldn’t bring 
order out of chaos And the next 
mayor would be just as stupid \t 
one point the Nazis brought back 
to France 280 prisoners of wir who 
were igricultural experts They 
scrambled the figures even more thor¬ 
oughly 

There were various ways m which 
a field could be kept off the record 
One year, for example, the Germans 
ordered a large production of oil 
seeds The se»*ds were dutifully planted 
under German supervision Then 
when the inspector departed, the 
farmer de'^^royed most of them When 
the inspector came again and saw 


only a few straggling plants, the 
farmer would complam of the lack 
of fertilizer and labor, or his un- 
familiarity with the crop The in¬ 
spector would write that field off his 
list Then the farmer would plant 
some other crop that could still ma¬ 
ture before frost 

It was easier to conceal cattle and 
hogs than acreage Every farmer had 
tivo pigsties, one m the barnyard 
and another hidden in the woods 
And while the inspectors were going 
from farm to farm on the ^lain road, 
cattle would be diivcn back and 
forth on lines in the lear, so that 
they would never be found 

Rabbits have always been raised 
in large numbers in France but dur¬ 
ing the occupation their production 
me leased immensely The rabbit is 
a prolific animal, requires little care, 
eats almost anything green Above 
ill, It is easy to conceal After the 
w II the French should erect a colossal 
stitue in honor of the rabbit 

And so with guile and courage and 
unc nding Hboi the farmers of Fr ince 
supplied the greater pai t of the deficit 
in the nation’s diet But this was 
only half the battle The hardei job 
w IS to establish a workable system of 
undercover distiibution 

Wholesaler and retailer earned on 
two parallel businesses, one legal and 
aboveboard, the other ill< gal and 
clandestine They tiansported the il¬ 
legal food from the farms by loading 
freight cars beyond the stated amounts, 
and by adding extra cars to freight 
trams Patriotic railway employes 
cooperated They also used much 
truck transport at night 

Illegal distribution to the con¬ 
sumer was often on a house-to-house 
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basis The man from the butcher or 
the grocer would take orders during 
the day for off-ration food Deliveries 
would be made after dark, or the 
customer would call for his order All 
this, of course, was black market But 
» die Frenchman it was necessary, 
^tnotic, without reproach 
But this system could take care of 
inly a small part of the undercover 
distribution Olten the customer got 
the off-ration food himself, traveling 
mto the country by bicycle or by 
tram Bicycleis would slip back mto 
town after dark, their bai^tts loaded 
with provisions The trip was more 
hazardous by tram, but thousands of 
Parfsians made a weekly trip to 
Noimandy to buy lood Numbers 
were caught but ihtre w eicn’t enough 
Germans to inspcc i moie than a frac¬ 
tion of the travelers’ iuggige As time 
went on that bceame evident and 
some mspectois only hall tiled to do 
a thoiough job \ Parisian told me 
that once he iriivcd at the St I azaie 
St ition canving two big suitcases 
The trench inspector, with a Ger¬ 
man at his elbow, a^ked whit was in 
them “Oh, \ fat pig, of couise,” re- 
olied the traveler All thiee laughed 
as he went on his way Itieallywasa 
pig, cut up Many parcels were sent 
by mail Many Nazi officials were 
themselves doing a surreptitious busi¬ 
ness in parcels and didn’t want an 
efficient mail inspection 
A town family having a country 
contact would shaie it with friends 
and neighbors A Pansian woman 
told me that her contact in the coun¬ 
try was an elderly aunt who lived 
near Avranches Eventually the old 
lady was iidmg her bicycle 15 to 20 
miles a day, •collecting from a num- 
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ber of farms and supplying six fami¬ 
lies by mail 

The Germans tried to break up the 
system They took the best labor 
from the farms They cut the official 
ration again They increased the vol¬ 
ume of food that they carried away 
to Germany So the people stayed 
hungry and underweight \et the 
undercover system did keep the na¬ 
tion from collapse 
The death rate fell so that at the 
time of liberation it was only about 
two percent above prewar normal 
The late of some diseases directly af¬ 
fected by malnutiition was still high, 
however Worst was tubeiculosis, 15 
percent above prewar The majority 
ol adults are still underweight Many 
are not cipible ol i lull day’s work 
The children began to grow again, 
although pi oil ibly 70 percent ire still 
underweight But childien have gieat 
resiliencv and i estoration of a normal 
diet will insuie then futuie health 
• 

4 ir( usT 1944 The Mlies r^ced 
acTOss Frinct, enleicd Pan Now, 
thought the man in the street, 1 11 
leally cat ag an Once more the iich, 
creimv soup md the fowl stewed in 
red wine with little onions and the 
tendci beans cooked in plenty of but¬ 
ter, and the big, lound, golden 
cheeses 

He had a shocking disappointment 
During the filf and winter ol 1944 
France hid less to eat than under 
Geiman occupation 

It was inevitable that it should be 
so The retreating Germans carried 
away what stocks of food they could, 
destroyed the rest Thev took or 
destroyed locomotives, cars, trucks 
Allied and German bombing and 
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artillery fire wrecked railroads and 
bridges, hindering food transporta¬ 
tion lliere was little gasoline for 
farm machinery or coal to run the 
beet-sugar factories Fishing in the 
Channel was prevented by naval 
operations 

To prevent a disaster like that of 
1940, the new French GJovcrnment 
set up ^ most stringent rationing sys¬ 
tem But the people went on breaking 
the law although now it was their own 
law Fverybody deplores the black 
market —• and e\ erybody patronizes 
It The grocer’s man still makes his 
off-ration deliveries Black-market 
restaurants flourish, serv mg super de 
luxe meals at $20 a head Truckloads 
of illegal butter come into Pans, 


food trips to the country still go on 
It is difficult for a people thrust 
info freedom ifter four years of slav¬ 
ery to throw off mstantly the habits 
of those years But if they can repair 
their attitude toward rationing, and 
if the Allies can divert some small 
effort to help repair the transport 
system, the French may in the end 
emerge not only with their physical 
well being restored but with a more 
important, intangible betterment Be¬ 
fore the war France was a disunited 
nation, class fighting class There is 
evidence that the spirit of sharing 
which grew up during the occupation 
may be reflected in the postwar 
political and economic life of the 
nation 
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Served with Sauce 


» Jim Crowdi-r, midwestern book magnate, got a seat in a 
railroad dinei one day Do you like split-pea soup^” asked 
the waiter ‘ No,” said Tun ‘ Chicken croquettes'* ‘ No ’ 
Prune pie^” No ’ The waiter took the napkin off the 
table Good-day,’ he said ‘ \ ou is had your lunch ” 

— Bennett Cerf in Fhe Saturday Rn uu nf I Uerature 


» A WAITER in the diner of a Canadian Pacific tram ap 
proached a regal looking woman and bent over her solicit¬ 
ously Pardon me,” he asked, “arc you the cold salmon^” 

— Rod Macltan tn Rab Wagner s Script 


» One of our soldier friend’s stories concerns a dining-car 
waiter who, when asked which breakfast combination was 
best, said ‘Tt doesn’t make much difference Nothin s any 
good ” 

Our friend ordered a No 3, Spanish omelet and things, and 
when he’d finished, called the waiter back “Say,” he said, 
“that was ime What was your idea^” 

“1 always tell ’em nothin’s any good,” the waiter said 
“Then they’re pleasantly surprued ” And leanmg over, he 
almost whispered, “You see, I’m a psychologist ” — m 
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•Sometimes wise, often foolish, usually fierce m loyalty and gentle in 
devotion, the personalities ol dogdom make a never ending story Read¬ 
ers have sent these anecdotes about their dogs Othei storits of man’s 
favorite four footed comrade will be published in future issues 



Dful Do^ 

Pooch, mascot of the LST 
which carried some of us Ma 
rines to Guam was of inde 
terminate origin but was loved 
by all of us Her special chum was our 
runner who made a small bed for her 
near his After D Day he began taking 
her with him on his trips to the front 
One night the runner didn’t come in 
We didn’t know what had happened of 
course, until we went out and found him, 
wounded by a land mine two miles m 
land, and what led us to go out was 
Pooch She had come stumbling back in 
the daikness her mouth raw and bleeding 
from the telltale burden she had brought 
It was our runner s Marine helmet 

— Pfe Uvdel Weeks USMC 

< hi nti t 

Our \ OUNG Doberman, I udo, 
grew profoundlv annoxtd with 
her pups as they gitw into 
little demons She wanted to 
nin with us when we went riding and 
she didn t want any bothersome young¬ 
sters ti ailing along, Finallv she hit upon 
a plan As soon as she saw us stai ting to 
saddle the horses she ran into the held 
and began digging vigorously in the soft 
CfUth, stopping onh to push her nose into 
the excavation and sniff excitedly, as if 
some fascinating animal were only a lew 
more inches down Of course the pups 
became entranced and began to dig Uke 
mad As soon as they were suffic cntly 
bsorbed in the project, Ludo sneaked 
/ay and came running after the horses 



Since she did this every time we started 
to ride, we knew it was a carefially 
thought out scheme Ludo was employ¬ 
ing a me thod of upbringing used by some 
human parents — she was diverting her 
progeny s attention from what she did 
not want them to do to something that 
the\ would like just as well 


— Judy \ an der \ eer 
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1 AD, my fox terrier, knew mv 
^ n^wspapei deli\fry roult as 
well as I did 11 I started to 
pass a customer’s house, he’d 
balk to remind me But if the customer 
had moved a simple ‘ Not any more 
Tad w ould quiet him, and next day he d 
pass that house without a glance 

One moi ning neai the end of the long 
roiitt I exclaimed in dismay. Fad we 
missed ont ’ I hate to backtrack aU the 
way —and I don’t know whom we 
missed ’ Tad whimpered a moment 
then piicked up his ears vipped, and be 
gar lunning back and forth the wav dogs 
sty hollow me •” 

1 followed him Back near the begin¬ 
ning of my route 1 ad made a dash foi a 
pore h It w as the home of a new customei 
— and the one I’d missed —Frank! Wills jr 

U 1st } atht-r 

Our big shepherd, Tim, dealt 
with stray dogs strong mind- 
edly, those who ventured on 
the farm would either have to 
fight him or outrun him So we gaped m 
amazement when Tim trotted up the lane 
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followed closely by a female mongrel we 
had never seen before He led her straight 
to his bowl of scraps and stood silently 
by, allowing his guest to gulp the food no 
other dog had ever dared to touch Then 
he led hei to the barn, where later we 
found her asleep on Tim’s own bed of 
burlap bags At the end of a week of such 
hospitality she presented the world with 
seven puppies 

Every one of them was the spitting 
image of our Tim* — CeorgeJ Jobson 


would either sit and stare at us as if « 
hadn’t the faintest idea of what we woe 
talking about or simply run away 
Long ago, when the rooster was oidy 
half grown, he was partly crippled for a 
while And for just one week he and the 
htde collie puppy, who grew up to be our 
i>n\e, shared a box bed l^hmd the 
kitchen stove — Mn ll A OomiecUr 


A i ntnfi 

Our farm collie, Drive, would 
unerringly catch for butcher 
ing any chicken we pointed 
out to him — except for one 
particuHr rooster Time after time we’d 
ask him to catch that rooster but he 



True stories about dogs are invited for 
this department Contributions must be 
typewritten, less than 300 words long, and 
should be addressed to Dog Story Editor, 
The Readers Digest, PleasantviUe, N Y 
No material can be acknowledged or re¬ 
turned but for any published anecdote The 
Reader s Digest will pay Si 00 



Copywriters on the Loose 

» An ad for Black Panther, the Untamed 4 *erfume’ reads “The ‘ilum 
beiing fire of BLACK PANTHER attacks a man’s heart — attacks a 
w Oman’s — until the two hearts merge in a flame of ecstasy Wear this 
new perfume for an unforgettable evening but only if vou dare risk 
the danger and dark delight of stirring primitive emotions At all ten cent 
stoics 


» A Chicago billboard advertising a funeral parlor reads simply ’"The 
Fifth Freedom — freedom from High Funeral Costs ” 

— Con ributed by Pvt John Matl aurio 


» A Cannon Tovs’EL ad m Better Homes & Gardens “Home is wonderful 
but I can’t wait till Jim comes back to feather one of our own* With a 
bathroom beautiful as all get-out And Cannon towels for two He size 
ones and me-size ones, bright as a flow er bed, in thick, soft heaps Big 
dreams for a fledgling pair like us^ Uhuh Cannon pnees, 1 know, wiU 

make the outlay sweet and low ” 


» A NEW HIGH m advertising features a picture of a Marine and a girl in a 
torrid embrace, captioned “Contact— ** The copy goes “A moment 
bright with rapture Winged ecstasy set to shimmering music You’re 
w* irhng through space, lost yet you’ve just found yourself for the 
flrst ^ime * This u love, love, love It’s so easy with Woodbury Facial 

Soap — Trie 





Market 

Babies 


Condensed from 
Woman’s Home Companion 


Virginia Retd 

J IM ind Helen Blown aie proud of 
their tiny blue eyed adopted 
son While Helen discusses for¬ 
mulas 'vith other mothers, Jim is 
likely to confide a bit boastfully ‘ He 
should be a winner — we paid a 
thousand bucks for him ’ 

I he Biowns aie probably not 
aware ot then part in America s 
most shameful black mirktt, the 
baby-selling racket According to 
estimates by the Childrens Bureau 
of the Department of I alxir, thiee to 
four percent of all live Ijirths aie 
illegitimate Soaring wartime birth 
rates ha\e bi ought a comparible rise 
m the number of illegitimate babies, 
and far fewer tlian half those adopted 
are placed by professional children’s 
agencies The majority of adoptions 
are handled by individuals or quack 
agencies at a substantial profit One 
woman, for example, who operates 
an unauthorized adoption agency in 
an eastern city, boasts of an average 
annual net income of $20,000 
The quacks flourish despite the fact 
that every state now has facilities, 
under its health and welfare depart- 


Mothers yearning for children they have 
given up too quickly couples sorrowing 
over defective children they adopted too 
hastily — such are the tragedies of die 
growing adoption racket 

-»■ 

ment, to give advice to unmarried 
mothers and prospective foster par¬ 
ents These departments will also 
recommend authorized adoption 
agencies, public or piivate, which 
make caieful investigations of both 
foster parents and child before an 
adoption is made final Such investi¬ 
gations may seem like bothersome red 
tape, but they assure foster parents 
that their adopted child has potenti¬ 
alities foi normal development, and 
they protect the child from adoption 
b> couples who would not offer him 
a normal home atmosphere 

Because thev don’t know of the 
easv availability of state aid, many 
frantic unmarried mothers to-be turn 
to doctors lawyers 01 rei Hives for 
advice and financial help Illegiti¬ 
mate babies are frequently sold to 
commercial adoption agencies or 
foster parents before they are bora 
The mothers, who aie often little 
more than children themselves, gladly 
sign lelmquishinent papers, relieved 
that their doctoi bills will be paid 
and the child taken care of If the 
mother realizes aftei birth that she 
wants more than anything else to 
keep her baby, that is her misfortune 
It is tlien too late 
A 17-vear-old girl discoveied that 
she was going to have a baby Her 
soldier-fiance was hundreds of miles 
away in an Army camp To keep out 
of sight until the baby came, Joan 
visited her Aunt EUn m a distant 
town Aunt Ella, with an eye on the 
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Sidelights an the Baby Market 

Baby brokers, offering to pay hospital ex¬ 
penses for pregnant women, are advertising in 
the personal columns of newspapers 
The Hams County (Houston, TeAas) proba¬ 
tion office cites two examples of local baby 
sales A couple bought a baby for $112 and 
sold It for $218 — a profit of $106 A pregnant 
17 year old Alabama girl went to a Houstor 
abortionist, who gave her house room when her 
baby was born, and two dresses worth about I5, 
then sold the baby for $350 
To halt the growing trade in babies in the 
District of Columbia, Congress a year ago 
passed the “Baby Biokcrs’ Bill,” which pio 
hibited the placement of babies except by hi^h 
standard licensed agencies — v<« 


possible profits, consulted 
4he nearest commercial 
adoption agency The 
agency agrc^ in writing 
to pay Joan’s medical ex- 
pense*! and, in addition, 
rnromised the unscrupu¬ 
lous aunt a check for 
$500 

Joan reluctantly signed 
the necessary relinquish¬ 
ment papers When the 
child, a boy, was born, 
she fell in love with him 
at once She told ber aunt 
she couldn’t give him up 
But Aunt Ella worked 
fast The very next day 
she took the infant to the 
agency — and got her c heck 

Joan went home and at last told 
her parents all that had happened 
Hei father went to a lawyer but the 
lawyer was foiced to state the truth 
—Joan had no legal rights to her son 
Her signature on the relinquishment 
papeis made legal action impossible 

Joan’s tragedy could not have hap¬ 
pened in a state that has a law mak¬ 
ing approval by its department of 
health and welfare necessary before 
adoptions become legal Such laws 
arc uigcd on all states by the Chil¬ 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor But unfortunately Joan lived 
in one of the 28 states that have not 
yet taken action 

There is no legal way, m these 28 
states, to prosecute the unscrupulous 
“baby brokers” who conduct quick 
undercover sales of illegitimate ba¬ 
bies In one large city recendy, a 
lawyer who had persuaded an unwed 
mo^er to sign relmquishment papers 
appeared at the hospital a few hours 


after the b'lby’s birth He demanded 
the child H<* had the legal light to 
do so, and, regardless of the danger 
involved m putting the infant m in¬ 
experienced hands, hospital officials 
-epuld not pre\ ent his taking it away 
In a laige hospital recendy twin 
boys were born A family had ar¬ 
ranged in advance to adopt them 
One of the twins seemed to be a litde 
frail, so the loster parents decided to 
leave both m the hospital for an 
extra week The frail twin died and 
a post mortem examination showed 
that he W2u hydrocephalic Doctors 
then discoveicd that the seemingly 
normal brother was similarly afflict^ 
The foster parents arc trying to 
arrange for institutional care for the 
surviving twin, who may live for 
eight or ten years with an enormous, 
grotesque head He is their responsi¬ 
bility and they must pay for his care 
just as if he were their ow n child 
If they had waited for a few months, 
and put up with the red tape m-^ 
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volved m supervised adoptions, the 
family would have the assurance that 
the cluld they adopted was free from 
disease 

Maud Morlock, consultant for the 
Children’s Bureau, advises unmar¬ 
ried mothers, or couples planning to 
adopt a child, to communicate in 
confidence with the Council of Social 
Agencies or the Department of Wel¬ 
fare in their community, or with the 
Division of Child Welfare in their 
state’s Department of Welfare She 
suggests a four to six months’ waiting 
period after an illegitimate baby is 
born before adoption is considered 
During this time the child would be 
cared for by a recognized social 
agency and the mother would have 
time to make aiiangemcnts to keep 


her child if she wished to do so Tests 
could be made to determine whether 
the child IS alert and healthy An 4 
experts could, during the waiting 
period, make provision for defective 
children Under such conditions, the 
Children’s Bureau believes, many 
tragedies could be averted 
Authorities agree that a black 
market m babies is certain to exist as 
long as couples are willing to pay 
surreptitiouslv for adopted children 
rather than go to recognized agencies 
And there will be “baby brokers’* 
wherever there are unscrupulous peo¬ 
ple who put personal profits above 
human welfare and happiness 

But there must, at least, be laws 
under which these brokers can be 
brought to account 


BLACK MARKET BABIES 


The Male Animal 

> Henry and Zoe lived on a chicken ranch near us in Arizona Zoe was a 
hard worker, she nt v cr hesitated to di ive a tractor, build a chicken house, 
or anv thing else usually considered a man s vs oik, Hcnrv enjoyed nothing 
so much as visiting with the neighbors One dav my husband and I drove 
bv and saw Zoe working near the barn, with Henry watching Wc stopped 
to visit and after a few minutes* conversation, Zoe returned to her work 
Henr;, deep in a story, stayed with his loot on our running board 
At the sound of a rumble the three of us looked toward the barn Zoe, 
attempting to move a 50 gallon steel oil dt um, was stiaining at it with all 
her might With only a pause m the story and w ithout shifting his weight, 
Henry called out, ‘ Don’t try to lift it, honey Roll it ’ 

— C ontributid by Audrey Sandberg 

» When 1 was spending mv vacation with a friend in Kentucky, he de¬ 
cided to take me up in the hills to see how the mountaineers lived We 
came to a farm where a man was lying on the front poich, smoking a 
corncob pipe, and a woman was digging in a plot of land I approached 
him and asked, * Isn’t that hard work for your wife^ ’ 

He said, “Yep, but we work in shifts ” 

“Oh, 1 see, itrhen she gets tired you take over ” 

“Naw, ’ he said “When she gets tired out in the garden she shifts to 
the house chores ” — Contributed by E 1 Sibennm 
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0^URi\o our youth we constantly — and almost unconscious!) — 
leain new woids Each of us acquires his own vocabulary, his own store 
of tools for learning and for expressing his ideas But by the time we 
reach the middle 20 ’s our word development has almost stepped There¬ 
after It is necessary to make a slight but conscious daily C^rt to expand 
our vocabularies If vou make this effort you will derive greater pleasure 
Irom reading, steadily increase your own powers of self expression and 
discover unexpected interests in new fields Getting out of your word 
ruts will help you get out of your other ruts 
The following test is based on the 20 hardest words in a recent number 
of this magazine Underline the italicized word or phrase, a b, c, or d, 
that you believe to be nearest in meaning to the numbered key woi^ Com¬ 


pare \our results with the answtrs 
aie exceptional indeed — resolve to 

(1 ) analogy — a sutcepUbiltty to disease b 
separation ij anything into its constituent parts 
c something similar but not quite the i ime d a 
story or pat able 

(2) exigency — a speed b urgent need c a 
serious blunder d diffuulty or trouble 

t3) megalomania — a delusions of persecu 
tion b delus ons restricted to one idea c a mental 
disorder producing grandiose delusions d a mental 
derangement producing extreme depression 

(4) zany — a a fairy b do ir or fool can itch 
d an unruh child 

(5) extirpate — a to i tpe out a sin b to take 
out bj the toots c to plunder a country A to punish 
a criminal 

(6) apposite — a appropriate or pertinent 
b highly unpleasant c on a higher level d self 
assertion 

(7) fetid — a feierish b disease breeding 
C emitting a foul odor d fretful 

(8) asepsis — a abience of fear b absence of 
memory c absence of blood poisoning d general 
weakness 

(9) duff — a a clumsy fellow b a parastUe 
piant that grows tn swampy land c Jtarticdly 
decayed vegetable matter on the forest floor d a 
smdl utility bag 

(10^ strictures — a mtous injuries or strains 
b avere pumshnents c severe cntietsms d rm* 
ottsmistakt 


on page 65, and then — unless vou 
improvi your vocabulary level 

( 11 ) homily — a a sertous moral discourse 
b gteat humility c simpluity d exit erne poverty 

( 12 ) antithesis — a a marked dislike b a 
proufreader s term c the direct contrary d an 
antidote in medtetne 

(13) 'ipatlictic — a extremely sympathetic 
b u lihoui emotion or feeling c imitative d caus^ 
mg sa Ireis and sorrou 

(14) sardonic — a hopeless h helpless c «n- 
usually ridiculous d bitterly larcarltc 

(15) Cajun—a someone of Acadian French 
deirent in Louisiana b a member of an Indian 
tube in Manitoba c a slang term for Kentucky 
mountaineers d a native white squatter in the 
Honda B ter glades 

(16) abrogate —a to abolish or repeal b to 
judge unfanly c to oiernde btutally d to subject 
to question ng 

(17) presidium — a a Russian admtmsira^ 
tive committee b a speaker s platform c a mtb 
tary post d a form oj parliamentary procedure 

(18) canalize — a to confer a church tide 
upon b to direct into certain chaimels c to coni’ 
demn d to move traffic through canals 

(19) spoonerism — a a pfulosophy of a reh» 
gious cult b art interUtonal pun c a loem dialect 
d the acetdenUd transposition of letters or 

bles of words 

( 20 ) allegory a a fatry story b a pro* 
longed metaphor c a fast movement in music d a 
positive assertion 
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•^Hjs rFST IS a touejhic Even if you’re a college graduate, over 40, vou 
may not do any better than a recent high school graduate w ith a high 
IQ So, if you insist on taking the test, don t say we didn t warn vou 
After you have fmished it, see answers btlow and gne \ ourself eight 
points for every correct answer Anything above 48 is e\ce llent Ovti 56 
IS extraordmary 


(1) Germany is reported to be putting 
ddcrly and unfit citizens to death by pain 
less means Regardless of your moral ve]> 
diet, IS she pr<ictuing th( science of a 
eugmicr b mthanaua c euthmics^ 

(2) If a patient is ambulint he is a ddn- 
tons b catrnd tn an ambulancf c able to u alk 

(3) Epizootic is onl> a $10 word for i an 
^idemic daeafe amon^ animals b plummena 
pertaining to the glacial age c specinu m diffu lit 
to rear in taphiity 

(4) A bibhographei is a man who a mt is a 
large libraiy b composes the history of books 
c is a student oj the bible 

(5) If *1 convention is hr Id biennially, do 
thr dt legates mrrt <• t er\ iito yeais b 
tuice a yiar c tuict m tuoytars^ 

(6) If you ckgize you aie a ex. I'^gerating 
b beivaiitrig a loss tn r rse c pfatsina sonuone 

(7) If a pretty i,irl met a misugvnist he 


would a try to date her b talk about ^ 
troubles c pay no attention to her d stutter Jre^., 
a spetch defeit 

(8) If you have a pr ssimistic attitude about 
youi health you are a a megalomaniac b a 
misanthnpe c a hypochondriat. d a sycophant 

(9) You would be most likrly to miet an 
ckrmosynary a on the sheet lorner h in a 
mastum c at the aquarium 

(10) Ml but one of the following words 
mean high praise Is it a nicornium b euphu- 
ism c pan/g)tic cl etdogy ■* 

fll) If you are mvopic and have to wear 
glassrs aie vou t cross tytd b farsighted 
c ruanighted^ 

(12) If you are a srmanticist art you 'i a 
student of the Hehnw language b qualtfiid to 
a agnosi diseasis by thin symptom^ c a teacher 
in a thtolofual i minary d inhrested tn the 
Ml lining oj uoids 
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It Pays to Increase Your Word Power 

l-c 

6 - a 

11 -a 

16 - a 

r ocabulary 

Ratings 

2 -b 

l-c 

12 c 

17 -a 

20 correct 

genius rtting 

3 -c 

8 - c 

n-b 

18 -b 

19-15 correct 

excelfent 

4 -b 

9 -c 

14-d 

19 -d 

14 10 correct 

good to fair 

5 -b 

10 -c 

15 - a 

20 -b 

Under 10 

inadequate to poor 
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j-Jow to Swallow [] a Sword 


Condensed from Collier’s 

The Great J^adma 
As told to Jule Junker Manrux 

I SHALL ne\er foreret the first time I 
swallowed a liE^hted, two-foot 
neon tube The tube was a boot¬ 
legged one, like all neons used by 
sword swallowers at that time, be¬ 
cause the electrical companies wouldn’t 
allow anyone to buy a tube if they 
knew he intended to swallow it Sev¬ 
eral sword swallowers had been killed 
by the tubes breaking inside of them, 
and the companies felt it was bad 
publicity 

Neon swallow ing really has a lovely 
effect All the lights are turned off 
except the tulje itself, and then the 
artist, stripped to the waist, swallows 
It to the hilt Almost instantly the 
light is glowing out through the body 
of the artist Ihe effect is indescrib¬ 
ably weird UsualK several people 
faint, and this makes the trick very 
popular 

I wanted desperately to be a neon 
swallower At the time I was working 
with a carnival and living in the side¬ 
show’s truck with Flamo, the fire 
eater One night while we were plav- 
mg Trenton, N J, he located an 
electrician who said he would make 
me up a couple of tubes With neons 
you must have an electrical connec¬ 
tion at both ends of the tube before 
the gas inside will light For swallow¬ 
ing, therefore, the tubes are U-shaped 
the nds stick out of your mouth 



If childr^ 
Qcream and 
women faint, 
your act m 
a sure success 


iMUtae long Ringbng Brtth n Ctreus performer 
demon»$raU 9 the fint art of gulputg a award wuh 
a 24 incS Idttde 


This means swallowing a double 
tube, which is naturally much harder 
than swallow rng a thin sword blade, 
and so the tube has to be made as 
thin as possible The thin tubes are 
buttle and likely to break 

riamo and I picked up the tubes 
one evening after our last show But 
when we had them lit and ready to 
swallow I got nervous 
■“riimo, I’m getting scared,” I 
told him 

We had just been reading in The 
Billboard ol the death of Prince Nt on, 
the first neon swallower The lube 
had biolen inside of him The Hu¬ 
man ricctric Light Bulb, who had 
followed him, had got a short circuit 
somehow and died before he could be 
carried off the platform The game 
hardly seemed worth while 
“Well, if you re scared, kid, I 
wouldn’t swallow ’em,” Flamo urged 
“Your throat’ll tighten up and snap 
the tube ” 

I knew if I were going to swallow 
thegi I’d have to do it at once, before 
they got too hot A hot tube will stick 
to your insides and you can’t with- 
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lEWIW TO WALL0W A SWORD ^ : 


ilraw It So 1 picked up a tube and 
wiped it 

i stood with my head thrown back 
and the tube held straight up from 
my hps with myTight hand Widi my 
cupped leflf* 1 guided it down my 
throat The basic principle of swocd 
swallowing is to establish a straight 
Ime from the throat to the stomach 
As the tube slid down» it was pleas¬ 
antly warm, unhke the chill of steel, 
but terribly wide 

1 felt It strike my breastbone This 
IS always a creepy feelmg It sends a 
shudder all through you Then the 
tip of the tube slipped off the bone 
and glided down smoothly until my 
right hand touched my hps 

I withdrew the tube and turned to 
Flamo ‘Did it shine through my 
chest?” I asked eagerly 

“Son, you shone like a jack-o’- 
lantern,” he assured me respectfully 
“It’s a wonderful act I was darned 
near taken sick myself ” 

The next night I pei formed with 
the neon tul^e, and the act was a sen¬ 
sation Two women had to be earned 
out, and the parents of a child who 
had been fiightened into hysterics 
sued the show My reputation was 
made 

Most sword swallowers were once 
“carny punks” — young boys who 
have run away from home to join a 
traveling carniv a\ For a while a punk 
hangs around the lot, running ertands 
for the performers, helpmg the joint 
men set up their concessions Soon he 
wants to learn an act He can’t be a 
freak He can't afford the elaborate 
apparatus tor an aerial act He hasn’t 
the ability to be a talker or a gambler 
So he becomes a sword swallower 
1 have often been asked why any¬ 


one wants to be a sword swallower# 
Well, in a carnival a sword swallowe?' 
is an artist who is properly respected '* 
It IS an art which everyone would 
like to know but few have the pa¬ 
tience to leam 

The performer’s swords cost him 
only $15 or $20, and if he doesn’t 
like the carnival he can tuck them 
under his aim and hop a freight to 
the next show Or he can give shows 
in barrooms or on street comers for 
dimes He is absolutely fret and can 
always get a pocketful of change for a 
few minutes* work 

Learning to be a sword swallower 
takes about^+hree or four months of 
hard practice First, find out how 
long a sword you are a ole to swallow 
Swallow a vei y long sword slow ly and 
carefully until you feel the tip touch 
the pit of your stomach Stop theie 
Feeling the blade touch is a sensation 
difficult to describe, but you’ll know 
when It happens Then mark the 
blade just abo\e youi teeth With- 
diaw it, cut It off right there, and you 
hive your sword When you start the 
sword down your throat for the fiist 
time, you will probably be sick This 
will keep up for several months until 
your thioat gets used to the feel of 
cold steel 

Natuially a tall man can swallow a 
longer sword than a short man Being 
quite tall, 1 held the American record 
for the longest sword swallowed (26 
mches) for many years The record 
was taken from me by a shorter man 
who resorted to the device of eating a 
heavy meal just before the test, which 
weighed down his stomach the addi¬ 
tional few inches he needed to win 
1 leave it to the reader to decide 
whether such a trick is legitimate 
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THF reader’s digest 


No one knows who was the first to 
discover he could swallow i sword 
but he must have been an unusual 
personality with a flair for e\pt rimcn- 
tation Iravclinq: juG^tflers pel formed 
the trick for the Pharaohs, and At^r ippa 
mentions seeing it in ancient Romt 
Sword swallowing first became 
famous in America at the Chicago 
WoHd’s Fair in 1893 For years after¬ 
ward It was Ijemg “exposed” m news¬ 
papers and magazines The usual 
explanation was that the swoid foldtd 
up mto its hilt I used to cai ry around 
a straight blade without a hilt and 
swallow that to convince people Ihis 
blade was finally broken bv a >oung 
man in his cflbits to find something 
wrong with il L itei 1 he aid him sav 
‘ That swoid folded up 1 toulda 
found out how, but it busud on me ’ 
There are several variations to the 
regulai loutint One friend of mine 
swallows led-hot swords by first 
sv\ allow mg an isbestos scabbard 
But the piesence ol the scabbard is a 
seciet and it is surprisingly dilhcult to 
walk aiound with a seabbaid inside 
of you without looking awkward 
In the 1 ist few ve us there has been 
an epidemic of ft male sword sw illow- 


eis I don’t approve of It Women are 
likely to take chances I saw a girl 
who swallowed a sword with a tin 
blade and then twisted aiound until 
the blade was bent inside her before 
she withdrew it I don’t care if she 
vas drawing down $20 a week for 
this act It was dangerous 
A girl who featured neon swallow¬ 
ing appealed in Ripley’s Believe It or 
Not show at the New \ork World’s 
Fair She performed on a revolving 
stage, and 1 was surprised that she 
dired to swallow the lubes, is even 
sight vibrations of the stage might 
erack one After going through the 
usuil routine, she produced a tulie 
mounted on the stock of 1 rifle She 
swallowtd the tube halfway tind then 
fired ofl the rifle so tint the kick of 
the gun diov( the neon the rest of 
the w ly down her thro it 

1 rushed out ol the hill m a panic 
while the audience howled with 
laughter at me As I staggered past 
the last row a man stopped me ‘ I 
guess you think that girl really swal¬ 
lowed the III tubes, don t you^ ’ he 
said Then in a low voice he adted, 
‘ 111 tell you a se cret Them tulies are 
faked 1 h«.v fold up mto the handles ” 




Wanu Woon, 


wa^ 

hiL first Amerie in 1 ever met was a sweet sad faced nurse She staved 
at our hotel in Rotorua, New Zealand, and to cheei her up 1 showed her 
around the town pointing out the boiling water in drains, geysers 
spouting in a patk, and Icarsome pools of boiling mud Although polite, 
sht remained unenthusiastie, so I showed her native plants and trees 
When we reached the hotel again she would not go inside, though it had 
become dar^ With an enraptured expression she stood on the veranda 
looki g at the sky “Gee, ’ she murmured, “we got a moor just like that 


back home 




—' Contributed by Dairy McCarthy 



The *'rocket8* red glare** now lights the skies over every battle front 
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Condensed from Science News Letlei Holman Harvey 





O NLY 27 months ago the war’s 
first battle rockets — Ameri¬ 
can-made, tank-shattering 
bazookas — were hurled against 
Rommel in Tunisia In the short 
time since, this screaming infant of 
warfare, the rocket, has become as 
important in every theater of the war 
— on land at sea, and in the air — 
as conventional small arms, artillery 
or naval guns Never bclort has any 
weapon won such widespread accept¬ 
ance in so shoit a time 

As a measure of the crucial impor¬ 
tance attached to rocket warfare the 
Navy has tripled Us budget for rocket 
pi oduction for its own and the Army’s 
use to from around $33,000,000 a 
month in 191-4 to $100,000,000 a 
month lor this year, and the Aimy 
has stepped up its own smaller ex¬ 
penditure 13 times over last year to a 
total of $13,000,000 a month The 
combined U S rocket pi ogram, with 
a total of $1,350,000,000 for 1945, be¬ 
gins to approximate Army-Navy ex¬ 
penditure for heavy-gun ammunition 
I have just talked with Army and 
Navy officers detailed to rocket de¬ 
velopment and research They can’t 
tell you much about the size, or 
range, or destructive power of weap¬ 
ons yet to come, but they will tell you 
that experimental models not yet 
perfected have been pat mio produc¬ 
tion and rushed overseas, and that 


one model is scarcely in the works 
before an improved one is awaitmg 
Its turn on the assembly lines 

A rocket we now use — the 4 5- 
inch — IS a far cry from the original 
bazooka rocket of 2 36 inches diame¬ 
ter It IS about twice as long as its 
18 inch forebear, instead of a mere 
three and one-third pounds, it weighs 
38 pounds It packs the punch of a 
103-mm howitzer shell 

A single-tube 4 5-inch outfit, 
mounted on a folding tripod, has 
been used by our soldiers in jungle 
warfare Launcher, tripod and rocket 
weigh only 50 pounds One man can 
advance with this, set it up, and let 
go To avoid the furious wake of 
dirt and rubble kicked up by the 
blinding blast of hot gasvs from the 
rockets rear vent, the soldier fixes 
from a safe distance by means of an 
electiic wire and push button The 
blast kicks ovei the tripod and often 
bends or destroys it, hence the 
launcher is considered expendable 
with one firing Scores of 4 5 launch¬ 
ers can be connected up and fired 
simultaneously 

The bizooka, with its shoulder 
Ig^nchei which can be fired many 
times, and its lightweight rockets, a 
plentiful supply of which can be ear¬ 
ned by one man, remains — in im¬ 
proved form—-a stand-by At 200 
yrards, because of its fimous ‘hoi 
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lovi chareje,” an American invention 
which concentrates the blast of the 
explosion at a single point, it can 
penetrate six inches of armor pHte, 
filling 1 tank’s mtcrioi with flying 
fragments of molten steel and flaming 
gases 

The Navy’s island conquests in the 
Pacific have shown the teinfic stiik¬ 
ing power of massed battle rockets 
Troops have to Imd on heavily foiti- 
fied beaches and move inland against 
defenders hidden in dense growth 
The Navy lealized that a shoi 11 inge, 
poweiful weapon was needed to fill 
in the ciitical time between the lift 
mg of the nav^l gun barrage and the 
arrivil ol landing Ixiats at the shore 
line But landing eiaft were too light 
to support an adequitc niunlrei of 
large guns, with their heavy mount¬ 
ings The lOcket, with its eompiri- 
tivelv featherweight launchers and 
its paralyzing shoit range wallop, 
was obviouslv the answer 

LCI ind LC 1 landing boats, con¬ 
verted into rocket beaiers, now spear¬ 
head our landings They h iv c a hre 
power comp irable to that ol i battle¬ 
ship As they ne ii the shou then 
banks ol launchers send a continu¬ 
ous cascade of high explosive rockets 
crashing onto the beaches, knocking 
out pillboxes baibed wire, machine- 
gun nests and fortifications in a tor¬ 
nado of destruction \ftcr the troops 
are ashore the rocket ships cover 
them IS they land their equipment, 
emplice their guns and dig in then 
the ships direct a creeping b irrage 
mland ahead of the troops 

The rocket ships are so successful 
that the Navy is arming bigger and 
bigger V >st Is with the new weapon 

A rocket is nothing moie than a 


cylindrical casing of metal with a 
pointed nose and an open vent or 
vents at its rear end The head con¬ 
tains a high explosive charge, as does 
an artillery shell The rear section is 
packed with powder When touched 
off the powdei burns furiously The 
gases thus produced escape through 
the vent What drives the locket foi- 
ward IS not any push of the gases on 
the outside air but the pressure the 
expanding gas within the cylinder 
exerts against the fo ward end of the 
rocket The distinction is important 
It explains why a rocket travels f ister 
at high altitudes the thinner atmos¬ 
phere offers less resistance to the 
progress of the piojec tile If the rocket 
were projiclled by the push of its ex- 
hiust, It would fly more slowly in 
thin an, having less to push against 

The lOv-kcts light weight makes 
It of speciil value is an iireraft 
weapon It has little or no recoil and 
therefore does not deflect a plane 
from its course as dots the disch irge 
ol iny sizable gun 1 he Navy his iii- 
craft rockets up to i y inch one with 
the explosive power ol a 135-11111 
shell 

Army fighter planes mount a bat¬ 
tery of SIX rocket launchers beneath 
etch wing Rockets released from a 
plant inflight aic more accui itt than 
those launched from stationary posi 
tions, for the plane s speed is rdded 
to their own, and speed helps to hold 
a niov mg object to its course Aircraft 
rockets are more accurate thai an 
equal weight of free falling bombs, 
up to 400 yards they are as accurate 
as aircraft machine gun fire 

Rcxikets do not replace otner weap¬ 
ons, they are additional equipment 
As against a maximum of 12 rocket 





shots, a plane*s machine guns can fire 
hundreds of rounds Wind resistance 
created by rockets beneath the wings 
slows a plane and affects its maneu¬ 
verability For this reason, they are 
arranged so that they can be jetti¬ 
soned by the pilot 

The German V -2 is a rocket in that 
It; derives all its motive power from 
the fuel It carries, and does not de¬ 
pend upon the intake of outside 
oxygen for combustion as docs the 
V-i, which is classed as a machine 
The Biitish Ministry of Information 
states that the V -2 ascends to a height 
of 60 miles, attains a speed of ^000 
miles an hour (several times faster 
than sound), and his a maximum 
range of 200 miles 

How important the locket eventu¬ 
ally will become depends largely on 
whether it can l^e made to achieve 
better accuracy Its accuracy his 
been improved by the precision inin- 


ufacture of parts The bazooka ap¬ 
peared with stabilizing fins, newer 
rockets have folding fins which spring 
open after the rocket leaves its 
launcher For the first time, too, rock¬ 
ets have been given spin by an ingen¬ 
ious arrangement of the tail vents 
This is a pioneering effort to achieve 
the greatei accuracy which a rifled 
barrel gives a shell 

Meanwhile the Army has developed 
a propelliner powder which burns 
moie uniformly, gives increased speed 
and is less affteted bv atmospheric 
conditions than prev lous rocket fuels 
The rocket men never rest Hun¬ 
dreds of square miles of our Mojave 
Desert thunder these days to the 
crashing of rockets as American le- 
search sends ever newti models to 
these \ a«t testing grounds The U S 
^rmy and Navy are convinced that 
they can beat the Germans in further 
devciopmg this appallmg new weapon 
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Native Intelligence 

» Ar Jaro on Panay, an Amciican soldiir picked some fruit It looked 
delicious, but to make sure he strolled ovei to a fiiipino youngster, 
pointed to his mouth, then to the fruit, and looked inquiringly at thi boy 
After going through this routine several times without result, he tuiiitd 
in despair to an approaching doughboy 1 was tiving to hnd out if this 
was good to cat,’ he explained 

The young Filipino’s face brightened *‘Hel’, yes,” he said ‘ It s got 
Vitamin B ” — Walter Simmons in Chiugo 7 n/ une 

Shortly after coming to New Guinea, I was out walking one d ly 
when 1 met a native near a coconut grove Pulling out a floiin (32 cents), 
1 pointed to a tail tiee and said, “\ou climb tree, I give you this ’ 

With a big mile, he reached into his pocket, pulled out a half-pound 
note (Si 60) and said in perfect English, *‘Herc’s a half-pound Let s see 

YOU climb it ” — Conmbuted by Cpl Paul I Gilmour 




Condensed from Esquiie Fred Rodell 


How ind why *the funnies” — now Big 
Businc<»b and not funny—make for 
tunes and influence people 

-♦- + + 

T hey used to be called funny pa¬ 
pers and they appe iied only on 
Sunday — to be read by young¬ 
sters spiawled on the rug, oi by adults 
who grumbled at ha\ing” to read 
them aloud tochildien Now they ue 
called comics, though the name is a 
rank misnomer foi most of them 
And they an big business 

Foui out ot every five of the people 
who leid nevwpapeis, or ilmost 70, 
000,000 citizens in all, shinulessly 
and leguliily if*id the comics The 
huge syndic lies that handle them 
claim that, m\t to front-page news 
It’s the comic« th it sell the papers 
Sixty percent of the income of the 
vast Hearst empue is attributed to 
comics owned by Hearst s King Fea¬ 
tures Syndicate, and the NEA syndi¬ 
cate spends more on them than on all 
other editoi lal features eombined 
Ihe weight which comics swing in 
public affairs is shown by the fact 
that when Joe Palooka enlisted in the 
Ainiy in 1939 — the first comic-strip 
character to don a uniform — Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt personally thanked 
his create , Ham Fisher, for helpmg 
put across the draft A Sunday speech 


by Flip Coikm in Terry and the Pirates, 
the cartoon counterpart of real life 
hero Colonel Philip Cochran, in¬ 
spired newspaper editorials and was 
If id into the Cons^resuonalRecord The 
US ] 1 easury commandeered the 
help of comics for the sale of war 
bonds diivcs foi the Red Cross, ^or 
the I SO, loi snap collection have 
been boosted by them 

The cfimics influence people m 
sti ingf ind vaiious wavs “Sadie 
11 aw kin s’ Day,” a sot t of annual leap- 
yeai day, first celebrated in Li 1 Ab- 
rif-i’s villige of Dogpatch, has Sur¬ 
ge oncfl into a n itional institution 
with hundreds of colleges, towns and 
Atniy posts t iking put Blondte has 
given the niiion the mountainous 
ind picciiious Digwood sandwich, 
Bunging tip Fathei his inspired Dmty 
Mooic rcstauiants, specializing m 
corned beef and cabbage, hamburger 
St inds have been christened for Pop- 
eye’s ever hungiy Wimpy 

Ameiiean sling has been enriched 
by 1 long list of CApiessions born in 
the comics hot dog, thanks for the buggy 
ride, balomy, banana oil, horsefeatkers, 
hotsy totsy sojiet mamma, heeby jeebies, 
goon 

Polly and Her Pals, the first of the 
girl strips, and others like \\ innu 
Winkle, Tillie the Toiler and Dixie 
Dugan help set femimne styles by 
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FIFTY VeARS of THE COMICS 


portraying the latest and smartest to 
every town and crossroads The glam- 
our-girls-of-the-future who decorate 
the Flash Gordon strip have popu¬ 
larized the upswept hair-do, the bare- 
midriff playSUit and wedgies 

Not so harmless is the occasional 
influence of the comics on the young 
One boy had to have i6 stitches taken 
in his mouth after trying to bite oft 
the top of a spinach can like Popcye 
Another fell 30 feet on his head trying 
to fly like Superman Religious gi oups, 
judges and other solemn folk pounce 
on incidents like these and on juvenile 
crimes possibly inspiied bv the “mur¬ 
der, m'lyhem and arson” scrips as 
evidence of the comic stiip menace 
But child psychologists call the comics 
a ‘ type of mcntil cathirsis for nor¬ 
mal, well idjusted children, filling a 
basic emotional netd for adsentuic 
and escape from adults ” 

Adults are as likf *4 fhcii off¬ 
spring to take the stiipsulti isciiousl) 
When Blondic wis evpictme, aiust 
Chic Young offered S50 for a name, 
and along with 400,000 suggestions 
(‘Cookie” won) c ime copious adv ice 
on how to rcii summci babies Diek 
Tracy, wounded was showered with 
notes of sympathy, and also got an 
offer of blood foi transfusion XV'^hen 
I ittle Orphan Annie lost her dog a 
lew years back, artist Harold Gray 
received this te'i gram ‘ Please do ill 
you can to help Annie find Sandy We 
are all interested [signed] Henry 
Ford ” 

1 he rare deaths in the comics bi mg 
the most revealing personal response 
When artist Milton Caniff killed off 
beautiful Raven Sherman of Terry 
and the Pirate phone calls tied up 
newspaper swiuhboirds, flowers were 
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sent for the funeral, and 450 students 
of Loyola University, Chicago, met 
together at dawn and faced east for a 
minute of silent mourning 

Many famous men ha\ e been comic 
fans Wendell Willkie read them reg¬ 
ularly Justice Holmes thought Milt 
Gross was a genius and William Lyon 
Phelps often badgered the syndicates 
for adv mce proofs because he couldn’t 
wait to see what happened next 
When things looked black for Eng¬ 
land in 1940, King Geoige VI would 
lelax with Otto Soglow’s little Rinq 

I he comics are just half a century 
old On November 18, 1894, readers 
of the New \ ork U orld opened their 
Sund ly supplements to find a si\-bo\ 
senes of coloicd funny pictuics about 
a snake and a dog, which stall artist 
Richard T Outcault had claiivoy- 
antly entitled Fhe Origin of a J^ew 
Spent s Bon owing the technique of 
putting talk in billoons from polmcal 
caitoonist Opper, Outcault Idtti fa¬ 
thered The Tellow hid for Heaist 
Piients and pieichirs piotestcd vio¬ 
lently against this yellow jouinal- 
ism,” thus coming a phiase and 
initiating criticism vxhich has contin 
ued ever since 

Meanwhile Rudolph Dirks cieatcd 
The hat enfammer Kids foi ITearsts 
New York jouniul^ and soon — alter a 
famous legal case, still studied m law 
schools — ti anslcrrcd the Kids to the 
New Yoik Woild^ all but the tide 
Since the Katzies still cavort for 
Hearst under artist H H Knen and 
Dirks still draws The Captain and the 
Airfj, Hans and fritz, the oldest livmg 
comic-stnp characters, are the only 
ones who lead a double life 

Popular since its birth 33 yeirs 
ago, George McManus s Bringing L p 
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Father^ with its newly rich Irish¬ 
man, Jiggs, has been published in 71 
countries and tianslated into 27 lan¬ 
guages, with Jiggs’ pet dish, corned 
beef and cabbage, becoming tripe and 
onions in England, nee in China, 
spaghetti in It^ly, and hot tamales in 
Mexico Another ancient favorite, 
still going strong, is Bud Fisher’s Mutt 
ond Jeff The first of the daily strips, 
It caine to life in the San Francisco 
Chronicle in 1907 as A Mutt, and 
changed its name two years later, 
when Mutt ran acioss a sawtd-off 
nmt in an insane asylum who intro¬ 
duced himself as James J Jefiiies, re¬ 
tired heavyweight world champion 
In early decades the comics really 
lived up to their name But m 1921 
Aitist Frank King started the trend 
to straight storytelling when he tui nt d 
his Gasoline Alley from a funny stiip 
into a pictorial life of Skeezix Thiee 
years later. Little Orphan A.nnie — 
w ho never grows up — began her 
senes of quite unfunny vicissitudes 
1 he humorless era reached its pe ik 
— or, some would say, its nadir — 
with the sudden, spectacular success 
of Superman in 1939 Although not the 
first of the fantastic strips {Tarzan, 
for one, was earlier), it became a top 
favorite almost overnight Superman 
was responsible tor the mushroom 
growth of comic books and maga¬ 
zines Speciilizmg in out-of-this- 
world adventure, these now sell over 
20,000,000 copies a month 
Before the war, foreign circulation 
of the con ics was tremendous Even 
today Blondie and Dagwood, as Pepita 
y Lorenzo, have more readers in Buenos 
Aires than in any other city 

The comic-strip mdustry is built 
on a remarkably small foundation A 


recent list of all syndicated comics 
includes less than 250 titles and, of 
these, many are brand-new strips 
with small ciiculations The ten com¬ 
ics of largest circulation are, m this 
order Joe Palooka, Blonaie, Li’l Abner, 
J title Orphan Annie, Terry and the Pt~ 
rates, Dick Tracy, Moon Mullins, Gaso- 
line Alley, Bringing Up Father, The 
Gumps 

Fop-flight comic artists rank finan¬ 
cially with movie stars Some of them 
make over $100,000 a year from their 
strips alone, and add thousands to 
their incomes from radio, film and 
other rights Sidney Smith, who 
created The Gumps had signed a five- 
year contract for $150,000 a year on 
the very day he was killed in an 
automobile accident The average 
successful comic irtist makes from 
$400 to $500 a week 

Some stiips are mass produced, 
with perhaps half a dozen people 
involved — editors, continuity men 
or'‘gag men, background artists, let- 
terers But m a good strip the ideas 
and most of the important drawing 
are the work of the man who signs it 
The drawing consumes the longest 
time — pa^-ticularly for a painstaking 
artist like Milton Caniff, whose woriM 
have bee 1 hung in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and who is rated the 
finest draftsman m the game 

Left-wing intellectuals inveigh 
against comic strips as “distracnons 
from the real problems of our tunes ” 
Psychologists say people read comics 
“to feel superior” to puny Jeff or 
henpecked Jiggs, or “to identify 
themselves” with Dick Tracy or Su¬ 
perman Others call it all a form of 
mfantilism But the 70,000,000 who 
read them don’t care 




The Terrapin*s SUl 

During one of mv childhood visits to 
the country I found a land terrapin and 
stai ted to examine him, but the terrapin 
closed his shell like a vise Seeing me try 
mg to pi y him open with a stick, my un 
cle said, *No, no That’s not the way ’ 
Then he took the creature inside and 
set him on the hearth In a few minute s he 
began to get warm, stuck out his head 
and feet, and calmly crawled toward me 
“People are sorta like terrapins, ’ my 
uncle said ‘ Never try to force a fellow 
into anything Just warm him up with a 
little human kindness, and more n likely 
he’ll come your wav — RiIU i ^gcu 

Ti^}io*s Supeiioi 

Onf summer e\ ening my father caught 
mt tearing down tht stiett after another 
child screaming, Wop, dirty wop' 

He stopped me shoi t, and said, ^ oung 
lady, just u.ho do vou thinkarc^ 

He took me into the house, sat me 
down at a desk, and give me a sheet of 
paper He sud, Now, I want you to 
write down every w iv in which you arc 
different or better than the little Italian 
girl ” 

A.h, that was easv She was Italian, a 
wop — but I w oS of French descent, a 
* frog ” Besides we were both really 
Americans I’d better not put that aown 
Well, she was dirty' I looked at my own 
grimy hands and dirt stained dress I’d 
better skip that part I was in the fifth 
grade, and she was only m the fourth' 
Hmm, but I was ten and she was only 
ei^t I was blonde — but she had curly 
hair 

Dinnertime rolled around, and my pa¬ 
per was still blank 1 took it slowK to my 


father He smiled and said, “That’s a 
good paper Now until you can create a 
wonderful human soul, as God can, don’t 
presume to criticize anyone because Grod 
chose to have him born a member of any 
one of His nations or races Remember this 
paper ’ 

And I always have —Sylvia Vaughn 

j^foAs and Remorse 

Mv MOTHER and aunts used to love to 
go blueberry mg I was a lazy child and 
ilways earned the smallest pail While 
tht others picked I lolled about One day 
I filled my pail with moss and topped it 
off with a thm layei of bernts The pail 
lo iked full of bemes, and 1 was highly 
commended foi this unusual industry 

The next morning Mother m ide pies, 
and there was a ‘ saucer pie” for me, with 
beiries peeping through a slit in the crust 
Imagine my chagiin to find beneath the 
U mpting Cl ust - - moss' 

Before I could flv into a tantrum, my 
mother sud, When you cheat others 
you arc cht ating yourself most of all You 
aic training vour bad impulses soon 
your good ones will cease to exist ” 

I hivt nfvtr felt any gam would be 
mine by cheating since that dcceptiv e pie 

— M II L 

Bossy and the Saw 

My cousin and I continually argued 
with each other while doing household 
chores 1 was older and tried to tell her 
just how to do everything, and of couise 
she resented it 

One day my grandfather took us out 
to the log pile and gave us a crosscut 
saw Picking out a sizable log, he said, 
‘Start sawing ” We were both a little be¬ 
wildered, but obeyed I began to saw as 
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fast as I could, thinking I would show up 
my cousm But when I pushed the saw 
back faster than m> cousin could pull it, 
the saw would bind, throwing me off bal¬ 
ance Then I realized that the more 
evenly I pulled without pushing, the 
easier the saw cut My grandfather, with 
a twinkle in his eyes, explained the prin¬ 
ciple of the crosscut saw work together 
in harmony Whenever you ha\ e a job to 
do, he said, work together and you will 
find he job goes easily and quickly 

— Mrs Wm M Hotchkiss Jr 

JE/inpty Ti^agons 

My parents earnestly strove to im¬ 
press upon us childien the dignitv of 
courtesy fhey disliked especially the n 
terruption of one speaker by another 

One mormng, when me adow larks were 
fluting, my father called to me in the 
yard Do you hear anvthing besides the 
birds^” he asked 

I listened a moment ’ies’ I STid, 
“there saw i>,on goini, down the lane ’ 


“\es It’s an empty wagon Do you 
know how I can tell'”* 

“No,” vaguely wondering 
‘ Because it rattles so Empty wagons 
make the most noise ” 

That was all, but across tne years when¬ 
ever I hear a clatterer running on and on, 
my father’s voice comes back to me 
*‘£mpty wagons make the most noise ” 

— Mary Agnea ¥ elly 

jMiake a Little List 

Housebound several days by temble 
weather, my brother and I fell to quarrel¬ 
ing, and finally complamed to Mother 
about each other’s ‘ mean ’ traits She 
listened patiently, then told us to sit in 
opposite corners of the room for half an 
houi, facing each other, and each make 
a list of the good things we could think of 
the other — with a piize for the longer 
list 

One can t concentrate on a person’s 
\ irtues ind be thinking about his faults, 
and I have found tins an invaluable lesson 
through life — I raoces Greene 


Master Minds 


^ A HvPOCiiONDRiAG told his doctor in 
great alaiin that he had a fatal liver 
disease ‘Nonsense' ’ protested tht doc 
tor “You wouldn’t know whether you 
had that or not With tha*- disease theie’s 
no discomfort of any kind ’ 

‘ I know,’ gasped the patient * My 
symptoms exactly ” 

» Mrs Rex Beach, phoning from her 
Manhattan hotel suite, was greeted by 
the switchboard operator with a cheery 
“Hotel Algonquin ” 

Replied Mrs Beach, “Yes, I know ” 
Asked the operator, “Is this 1106 ^ ’ 
“No, It’s 408 , and I want to order 
bzeaidast ’ 


‘ 1 hen s no loom service except 
Sunday 

Yes there is I’ve had breakfast up 
here evnv dav—and furtherimre its 
Sunday ’ 

Operator ‘Sunday* My God, I’m not 
supposed to be here * ’ — Tme 

^ A Raleigh newrspaperman separated 
two men whom he found exchanging 
blows “What’s this zdl about**” he 
asked 

“I called him a liar,” growled one 

“Suppose I am a liar*” roared the 
other ‘ I’ve got a nght to be sensitive 
about It, haven’t P” 

•— John Harden in Greentboro (N C) Datly Ntun 



[ouisiancrs Fabulous 
Muskrat Marshland 

Condensed from The Progressive"^^^^ 


ivery winter 20,000 Louiai 
ana folk drop ever> thing to 
go camping in the vast 
ma^es and trap rats 


Carolyn Ramsey 


A LCEE Broussard can make good 
wages right in Thibodaux, j 
La , and live in comfoi t in his < 
tidy little home But, come autumn, 
Alcee gets restless The marshes call 
The love of outdoor life is strong m 
him — and so is the gambling fever 
Enfin^ one day in late November he 
tells the boss he’s quitting And the 
boss knows better than to try to dis¬ 
suade him 

With 20,000 othei Creoles, Cajuns, 
Islehos, Dalmaliins, Sabines — the 
mixed folk of south Louisiana — 
Alcee is going to trep muskrats For 
nine months in the year the ti ippers 
are loggers, moss gatherers fisher¬ 
men, oystermen and, nowadays, ship¬ 
yard woikers Eveiy winter they go 
eampmg in the marshes — they and 
their whole families in a gical sea¬ 
sonal migration 

Aleve’s outfit IS typical a house¬ 
boat— “campboat,” he calls it — 
for himself, another for his married 
son, a half doz' n skiffs, and two or 
three pirogues, those tricky little ca¬ 
noes beautifully fashioned from a 
single log The boats are piled high 
with stoves, mattresses, washtubs, pots, 
pans, all the gear of housekeeping 
There are likely to be a crate of 
squawking hens, a hog m a pen, there 
may be room even for the family cow 
And children, always children, waving 


to everyone they pass, 
thought of 
three months’ camping, 
far from the schoolroom 
The Hnd into which a “putt-putt” 
tows the trappeis IS like no other in all 
America It is a subtiopical marsh 
400 milts long and 15 to 30 miles 
wide, fringing the Gulf from the 
mouth of the Mississipp to the Texas 
line Ovti this wnteiy, treeless wilder¬ 
ness glow luxuriant glasses, shoulder 
high, which in the winter turn to 
gold Th( 1 e IS no solid ei ound \ man 
can walk, stepping fiom clump to 
clump of the grass roots but he must 
be wary or he will sink waist-decp in 
muck 

This IS muskiat p iiadise Heie the 
animals feast on then one food, the 
sweet loots of the grasses, heit they 
multiply incredibly From this one 
area trappers take moie than 6,000 
000 muskrat pelts a year — about as 
many as from all the lest of the states 
combined, and more than Canada 
and Alaska together produce Thi!» 
nairow strip of quaking marsh sup- 
poits the weight of the gieat A^meii- 
can fur industry, for muskrat m its 
many guises is the staple, the bread 
and butter, of the fur trade 
The industry can count with lea- 
sonable certainty on a supply of pelts 
that will vary little from year to year, 
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but the individual trapper has sharp 
ups and downs Some years he doesn t 
take in the $350 he needs to pay for 
his supplies Other years he makes a 
killing Plenty of trappers earned 
$3000 last season, some of them $5000 
— big money to a Cajun 4 nd he 
lov es this gambling aspect 

The work is arduous Alrce begins 
by firing the grass on the tract he has 
leased It burns down to about ten 
inches alxDve the watei line That 
Will make it easier to get aiound, and 
easier to find the traps Nt \t he makes 
a tramahse b\ dragging his pirogue 
several times over the louu, breaking 
down the grass stubble and plowing 
the soft peat to create a water lane 
along which the pirogue will float and 
sa\ e him much weary w liking He 
learned that trick from the muskrat, 
whose little water paths, three inches 
wide, crisscross the marsh evciy- 
where 

1 he 70 day season opens Decem¬ 
ber 10 In the tiapper’s Jeiscd area 
art thousands of little trails which, 
indicate feeding grounds In a path 
where the water is just si\ inches 
deep he builds a little mound of 
mud, lays the trap on it, drops a little 
more mud on top as camouflage, and 
maiks the spot with a length of 
cane No bait is needed The trap is 
only two inches below the surface of 
the water, and when an adult musk¬ 
rat comes along he cannot avoid 
being caught A little ont will swim 
right over the trap unscathed 

The dally routine of trap-lending 
starts before daybreak, when father 
and sons rise, gulp down their Louisi- 
ana-stylc coffee (“If she don* leave 
rmgs in the cup, she*s no good”), don 
their hip boots, sling *rat sacks over 


their shoulders, pick up the long 
poles to push the pirogue and “marsh 
sticks” to help them with the difficult 
walking, and set out 

In a good week the trapper may 
get 300 large top-grade'pelts and 500 
smaller ones, in a poor week about 75 
‘ tops” and 130 poorer ones The 
weather causes these striking fluctua¬ 
tions Muskiats “run” best on cold 
nights, scurrying ceaselessly down 
thtir water trails, intent upon their 
search for food, their lovemaking, op 
upon repairing their houses 

I he women of Alcee’s family skin 
the hats and stretch the pelts on wire 
fnmes to diy The fur buyer comes 
once a week He divides the pePs 
into five grades, and pays an average 
price on the whole catch The OPA 
eeiling 101 a top-grade pelt was Si 44 
last year During the last war, the 
price was 25 cents In 1927 it was 
$2 33, the record high 

The buyer woiks for the syndicate 
fidm which the tiapper subleases his 
land Fiv c big syndicates control most 
of the marshes, leasing them from big 
landholders who bought up enormous 
tracts years ago at ten to 20 cents an 
acre The state itself owns large areas 
which 1*- leases out, and some of the 
revenues go to the schools 

Agents of the syndicates make an¬ 
nual surveys and apportion the ease- 
holds so that each trapper should 
catch about 2000 muskrats The usual 
contract between syndicate and trap¬ 
per calls for 35 percent of the catch as 
rental Ihe division is made not in 
pelts but in cash, after the company 
agent has bought the fur This share¬ 
cropper system is bitterly resent^, 
but It persists, though a few enter¬ 
prising trappers arc buying their own 



land, and some others have accumu¬ 
lated enough working capital to pay 
their rental in cash and sell their pelts 
m the open market 
And what about the little animal 
that IS the cause of all this industry* 
To begin with, its name is half he, 
The muskrat is not a rat at all, hut 
It does secrete a powerful musk — 
as good as any of the expensive musks 
now imported by the perfume in¬ 
dustry, recent experiments seem to 
prove It is a sturdy creature, about 
12 inches long, with a ten inch tail 
which It uses as an oir and a rudder 
when swimming It feeds at night 
With Its shai p teeth it cuts a gi iss i oot 
about six inches under watci, then 
comes to the surface, holds the lood 
in Its little hands, washes it and 
nibbles it daintily The muskiats 
beaverlike house, built of glass ind 
mud, IS an apaitment building of 
ingenious design, with a ctnti il stau 
well and vaiious looms, ol which the 
nuiseiy is the largest It lists two to 
four feet il)ove the w itei hue iiid is 
lour to ten het m diameter at the 
bise 1 unnels ladi Ue like spokes ol a 
wheel to underwater enhances 
In Louisiana, muskiats bited in 
any mon^h ol the year except \ugust 
and September Ihree times a ytai 
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mama chases papa out of the house 
for two weeks, and produces a litter of 
three to seven “mice ” The muskrat 
population may multiply sixfold in a 
single year, in spite of hungry mink, 
alligators, owls, hawks, snaikes, gar¬ 
fish and raccoons \\ ere it not for the 
tiappers, the muskiats would soon 
outrun their food supply 

But neither preying beast nor man 
is the muskrat’s wor^t enemy In 
years of drought the marsh dries up, 
there is no good grass, many ’rats 
starve, and breeding almost stops 
1 here IS a shoi t fur crop the following 
season 

Flood is as bid, drowning out the 
muskrat houses, covering the grass 
clumps until there is no place for the 
animal to rest In tl e git at flood of 
1927, when water stood deep on the 
nnrshes foi 108 davs, conservation 
officials, tl ippeis and landowners 
built rafts, eovcitd them with marsh 
gr isses ind set them ailoat Millions 
of muskrats climbed iboaid these hie 
1 ills md rodi out the flood 

Ihere was a time when nobody 
would have caied what happened to 
the humble muskrat, but he has 
made Louisiana the 1 admg fui pio- 
dueing stale of the Union, and I ouisi- 
ana is giaUful 


Louisiana’s fabulous muskrat marshland 


Backwud March 

F rom Aisace, New York Jxtms coirespondent Dina Adamb Schmidt 
reported a stunt that beat Got bbels at his best lunch authoiitics) in the 
liberated areas discovered a Germ in propaganda movie depicting the ex¬ 
pansion of the Reich Thc> gathered an audience and ran the him back¬ 
ward The Nazis goose stepped in icverse out of Msice, Lithuania and 
Czechoslovakia In one shot Reichsmaishal Goring withdrew a piece of 
candy from the mouth of a little Czech girl — \eusu.eek 





No wonder Jop fighten 
don't like to tadde dw 
SuperfoTts^ 



Condensed from Ihc New Republic + Bruce Bitten 


jrrp^iiE Army Air Forets released 

I some of the facts about the B-29 
the other dav, and I went along 
to ha\e a look Tht B 29 is the most 
powerful bombing an plane on earth 
It flits higher, f ister and fiithei than 
am other bombti now in existence 
The distance Im tween its wing tips is 
greatti th m the total distinct the. 
Wiiglit brothers Jlew at Kitty Hawk 

Fveiything about this pi me lends 
itseli to super!itivcs More men and 
more niont\ arc being employed on 
the B _>c) thin on any other instrli¬ 
me nt e)f warlaie in the history of the 
world General Arnold and his aides 
earniaiked three billion dollars before 
a single B-29 took to the air Seven 
hundred and hftv engineers worked 
for two years on her design Even 
today, when she seems to be a trium¬ 
phant success, a thousand engineers 
are making alterations and already 
about a thousand new improvements 
have gone into mass production A 
B-2g lias 55,000 numbered parts They 
go into a ship with an operational 
weight of 63,000 pounds, of which as 
much as 20,000 pounds may be 
bombs 

The big bomlaer, which flics 3000 
miles or more on a single mission, re¬ 
quires a long ordeal m the air for her 
crew Nobody could fly this distance 
in a heavy, electrically heated suit, 
using oxvg^ without becoimng com¬ 
pletely groggy If the gunners had to 


curl up in a plastic bubble with a 
hand-opciated machine gun, they 
would be too tired to hit an^hing, 
least of all a Jap Zero coming in at 
400 milt s per hour 

Therefore the designers went tb 
work With a senes of mechanisms, 
they have made it possible for the en- 
tii c cl i w to sit comfortably, in light 
clothing, in a ‘ prcssurizeci” cabin 
where wann fresh air is circula ed 
constantly at low-altitude pressure, 
and do then work under conditions 
which illow maximum freedom fiom 
fatigue 

The first of these mechanisms is a 
system of remote firing control Scat¬ 
tered about the ship are five gun 
turrets, e ich mounting two machine 
guns which can be pointed anywhere 
in slightly more than a complete 
hemisphere There arc also five plex- 
iglds blisters — sighting stabons for 
the gunners Both turrets and sight¬ 
ing stations are so arranged as to 
give complete visibility and complete 
firing range from every point at every 
moment Indeed, the fire of several 
turrets can be concentrated upon any 
enemy fighter, approaching from no 
matter what angle Although nor¬ 
mally each gunner controls only one 
turret, an electronic deyice permits 
him, in a split second, to take over 
the guns of one or more additional 
turrets About 30 combmations of gun 
turrets in series are possible 
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THE TEER 4 BLE B -29 


This IS remarkable enough, but it 
IS only the beginning The B-29 has 
an unparalleled accuiacy in its aeri¬ 
al guns In<*thc Pacific arc 114 bomb¬ 
ing missions were completed Ixjfore 
the first B-29 down )>y an 

enemy lightei plane On one oc casion 
a single Superfortress fought off 79 
fighters in a four-hour running battle, 
shot down seven, and letuined safelv 
home The shooting is so good that 
on some it cent laids Japanese fightei 
pilots have liecn seen to bail out of 
then jilanes just before coming within 
rang 

I his rc( Old has been achieved as a 
result of a new inechinisni the tlte- 
tionic compute I Iirmg i in ichinc 
gun fioiii one 1 ipidlv moving m- 
plane at anothci picscnts compli¬ 
cated pioblcnis With the planes go 
mg ill dilleient directions, a bullet 
hied point 1)1 ink will obviously miss 
Its tiiget bv many \aids I he B 29 
C’'e itts i wind which bv ilsell will de 
fleet the bulkt, gi ivitv vmH fiull ilu 
bullet clown by in inv feet \lso, 
built ts v(t difieuntiy in th( clifTeicnt 
tempeiatuies md an densities of low 
iiicl high iltitudes 

Vll these pioblems aie met bv the 
eleetio nc eomputti with the utmost 
ucui ie> md VMth, lite 1 illv, the speed 
ol light Ptihips 1 e in illustiate the 
opeiation with a hvpothtlical dii 
logue between the gunner and the 
ni ichine 

Gunner We are ti a\ eling at 31,000 ft ct, 
temperituie 40 btlow Phase take ac 
count of these two factors in evcr> thing 
vou do 

Machine (is silent) 

Gunner We are traveling 300 miles an 
hour and the enemy is trav cling 400 in a 
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different direction Take account of these 
two factors also 

Machine (sav s nothing) 

Gunntr Take account also of thr pull of 
gravitation, wind resistance on the bullet, 
and the distance between my e)c ind the 
gun turret several sards awav 

Machine (gulps 01 it least, I should if I 
were in its predicanw nt) 

Gunner Make ill these calculations si- 
multaneoush and insianth, and keep on 
making them as long is iiquiied, so that 
whenei ei I hie these guns the bulk ts wiU 
be 99 peter nt ct itain to hit their mafk 
Machine (lesponds onlv with a slight 
whining noise) 

I saw 1 d( monsti Uion oi this whole 
niethinisni ii the W ildoif \storia 
Hotel Ihe> hid set up a couple of 
tun t ts 1 sighting dt v ic e and the e Itc- 
tionit Lomputei, which is a black 
sqiuic box the size ol a big suiit ise, 
coveted with dills ind with hcivv 
wi ipptd calilts piotiuding like the 
tent icles ol an ot topus 

lilt de monsti aloi lioin llu (. en- 
iiiiriectiK Coinpmv wliieh woiktd 
out this instiument sit down behind 
the sighting deviet a eomplieated 
miss of opemvuik inethuiism using 
1 limit live lett honi the llooi His 
head w is lost to v levs imong the cogs 
In fiont ol him w is a giouncl gliss 
SCI ten on which appealed i eircle of 
luminous led dots He hnd lire idv 
dt lei mined the size of a hypothetic il 
Jap plant he saw approaching and 
set a dnl maccoidance with that size 
JNow alt( 1 feeding the othei re quite d 
data into the machine, he needs only 
to keep the image of the Japanese 
plant within the circle ol luminous 
red dots, its gieatest horizontal di- 
ametei just touching the dots on 
(ithei side He presses the triggti and 
the mechanism does the lest 
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THE reader’s digest 


The device s;unnei and fortress within its range But the 

all, Kvolvt s fittly in every diiection computei is equal to the oceasion Let 

As It docs so, the gun tin ret, ten feet us suppose the guns are firing ^8oo 

avvav, and count etc d only by wires, bullets a minute) at a plane in the 

moves with it, instantlv and pcifectly, rear, and are swinging fiom left to 

do^^n to the minutest fraetion of an right past the tail As thev come to a 

inch If two oi thiec tin lets are fiaction ofan inch ofthe range where 

locked into circuit the tunc is swing they might cut into the fabric of their 

then heivv black imchme gun bai- own ship, thev automaticallv i^top 

rels in absolute synehionization with firing, the iight-hand gun cutting out 

the sighting mechanism and vMth the a fi iction oi a second tarliei than the, 

will ol the gunnel who seems a wisp left hand one As they come to the 

offiail huminitv imid these massive fraction of an incii where thev can 
and dt idlv ra u hint s shoot p ist the tail thev st n t firing 

Pei hips most vstomshing oi ill is again -the iight-h md gun icsum 
to see the guniiei di iw his own bead im iumg liiaction oi isecond beioie 

on a taige doing his human best its matt lo swing the guns through 

with the compute 1 cut out Ihen ht a i8o dtgiei tuin 111 ds only two sec 
cuts the eompiitei in Inst mtlv theie onds so vou t m imagine how rap 
IS a hiccup and ]t rk as all iht turrets idh this piottss ol mttmipting tht 
simultaneouslv tontet the liad aim iiit is t iineelout 
of tht hliindt ring moit il whose veiv Fitn m iiuittui sti iit gist can st t 
best stems it ulullv ineomjM tt nt bv the titmeiidous importantt of tht 
the st meliifls t)i eketionies B 2q md tht still git Uti ships tint 

Sun t f It h p iir oi guns h is an an i ait tt) t tmit I wish Wht n the St nalt 
of iiie liitatti thin i heimspluit tomt s to eleii ttt pe u< plans th it tht 
somt of thtm ometints point it i i u ts ibouttht B ’qtouldbt put into 
part ol *ht liipliiif US'11 I Ol m tht ( outiusuonal Rntnrl 1 lu il w< tin 
stance, tht uppt i midships tm it t his build iht in now stiont i oi 1 Uei 
partol tht tail isstmblv ol tli Si [ki t iia out tntmits 



J^Bvixir WORN \linnrsv\(i( ino\in^ uiit tjl tlmi itom iiit position 
fresh troops took ovtr Wlitn onr gtii iv I o itluintck tlinihtti out of lus 
fovhole, the titan shaven \oun<,sicr iqrliuiig him iskcd What outfit 
did vou rein vt wli/ n \t>u t inie-* 

I he Man ic lubbtd ins stubbly chin and pondeitd * Ihc J ip infan 

try , ’ ht re plied — I Sj,i Bm Schn 1 1 r m Coronet 

>> On \ bombing missiem over (jerrniny we wtit flying along in forma 
lion when we saw i P 38 from our fighter rover diving down very fast, on 
lus tail w ts a Germ in Mt rot) and coming right after him was a P 31 
\bouL that time ovtr the radio wc ht ard the pilot of tl e P 38 sav, “I or k 
to Lockheed for Ic ld< 1 ship ” t ont il un d b\ 11 W dlnm i k m r 
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Man with a Bull-Tongue Scooter 


Condensed from 1 he Atlanta Constitution 
Harold Martin 


M ACk Gowdfr is just in oi- 
dinary-lookmg fellow, 6i 
years old and a little stooped 
fiom woik He wears m old felt hat 
and an old biown coat ind the faded 
blue overalls that many a Georgia 
farmer wcais He li\es in an ordinary 
house, tin looled and unj)unted, ind 
there is nothing unusuil about it 
e\cept the fact th it all the food that s 
in It — and there is pkntv -he 
riiscd on his own pi ice His b iin is a 
log birn ind his outbuildings soil e)l 
lean igamst the wind like e\er\- 
body else s, and theic is noth'rig un¬ 
usual ibout them either, except tint 
when ne nlv tveiyboclv else is hiving 
to buv feed he his keel to sell 
1 he mam thing about Mack (tow- 
iki IS his Unn, loi time is no lum 
like It 11 (jcoigia It sits like a g iidtn 
of Eden, giecn ind lush among the 
cioded hills of Hall Couiitv, ind the 
soil upon It IS as deep and rich as if it 
w ere v ii gin soil lUat had nev e r know n 
a plow It IS as iieh as bottom land, 
though every meh of it is steep ind 
sloping, dropping 15 to 20 feet to the 
hundred—just like land around it 
which shows great gullies like ojicn 
wounds, and huge scalds where sheet 
erosion has washed the soil awav 
At planting time, you’d thinl it was 


the sorriest-looking place you ever 
saw The fields don’t he smooth and 
bare to the wind and sun and ram 
like the fit Ids on other farms They 
are covered with liner—cornstalks 
and cottonsta^ks and stubblv pea 
vines and weeds 1 hey look tli it way 
until the ciops spring up to cover this 
tr ish, and Miek (jowdtr h 11 vests 
his cotton and eoin and gram m 
quantities thiee 01 four times greatei 
than the aveiagc for Ins county For 
30 veils in diy st isons and wet, 
Gowdei has m idc monev 

i\I let Gowder knows whv ind he 
IS willing to ull invbodv v\ho asks 
him about it Ihiovv away \our 
turnplow Ltive cvtiv thing on the 
1 md you don t hav e to t ik oil to e it 
or sell And kt the liv stav where 
God Mimghty^ put it — down under 
the ground ’ 

Forty ve irs ago, when M lek (tow 
der v\ IS a tenant farmer v\ or king 
the other man sliiid, he stai ted study¬ 
ing about what it was that caused 
the lana to w ish iw ly and wtar out 
He cime to the conclusion ihU the 
tuinplow was causing it, bv burving 
the litter that lies on tlie 1 ind ihtr a 
crop IS gathered lo keep the 1 ind 
productive, he figured, you hrd lo 
keep a good mulch on the top ol the 
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ground to hold the water on the soil, 
and at the same time you had to 
break up the ground so the water 
could soak in as it fell \ou had to 
keep the plant food up close to the 
lop of the ground wlicie the loots of 
the plant could ktd on it 

Gowclci figuied thtst things out 
’,o \( us Ixloie Edwaid I mlknei 
wioli. his book called Ploaman s / ohy * 
But ihoc wasn t much to do ibc'ut it 
so long IS he v\oiki d the otlic i m in’s 
1 md ^>0 tie s i\cd wh it he m idc as \ 
tenmt until he got enough to buy 
TOO i( Its of woodl md Stiitingout 
liom nt w giound like this h( si^s, 
I kntw I could find out wluther 
1 w IS light or wion^ 

He stirttd elt iiing his land, and 
light lh»it he did tlu lust thing 
lint w IS difit (nt Ih didn t bum 
am thing but the l)ig-,tsi bi ish Flu 
litilt Iiml)s md 111 li tint wtu It It 
ifui he took the tiuibei oil lie kit 
King on the giound to rot 

I he It w is no ploNN lint would 
handle the soil c \ ic tK is lit w initd 
It h mclleo, so lit in idt his own He 
took ui old It) id sti ipt bl idt and 
hamiiKud i slielu curse in i sictior 
ol it ibout 14 imhts long mtl 
inches widt, md put a slurp point 
on It and fastened it to a two horse 
tuinci beini He tiicd it out md it 
went down dec p, la to i j. mt he s, just 
enough to go init> the lop of ll < cl iv 
It looted thioueh the eiith like a 
mole, but it Mt all the tr idi ind 
litter Iv ng on top of the ground He 
cdkd his homeiinde jilowpoint a 
bull tongue scooter ’ 

Then he went over the giound with 
a disk huiow The haiiow chopped 

*See * ih<* I vangelist of Plowmans 
FoUv ThtRtadci sDigtsgDtctmbci, 43 
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up all the debris and mixed it with 
an inch or two of dirt 

Gowdei had cleared about 30 
acres, and he plowed it all this way 
and plante d on it He didn t build 
an> ten acts the hrst fdw years He 
wanted to sec if his mulchy topsoil 
would hold by itself It did, except 
m the veiv heaviest gulKwashing 
1 ains, though it lav on a 20 de grec 
slope Ihe hud 1 uns made \ few 
little wishes the beginning ol trou¬ 
ble so he built his ten aces then 

11 ini in s ten aces bicik when the 
gulKw ishers come,’ he si\s then 
lie irught iswellhiNt nolenaeisat 
all 1 he uificc ol his lind ought to 
be iblt to tike up ill except the 
he i\ lest 1 uns 

Ihe crops he m rde tliosc lust lew 
VC us md tin w r\ hrs sorl stastd on 
the slope ^ eem\mt(d him tint he 
hid hit on lire light svsiein He 
btIi(V(s his 1 md is just is dtej) ind 
1 jL h tod i\ is ll w as the d Ire e le aied 
It 

Munil tense us ago he hid mollu i 
lele i He hgiiied li whit he w is doing 
Cfiuld sa\( good lincl md keep it 
liom w ishing iw is die sime svslcin 
could lie used to bui'd up Imd tint 
sv IS svinn out md b idl) eroded So 
he l)ou lit eight or imie leies that 
joined his jdite It s\ is 1 md ih i1 h id 
been biokin svilh a lurnpl )W ill the 
time tint he hid liimed svith his 
bull tongue seootei, md it Ind il- 
niosr completely washed asvas 

Right heic, he «howcd me ‘ ssas 
a w isli i mule could 11 cioss a gully 
SIX or eight feet deep Ov.r there 
svas anolhet one But you couldn’t 
tell svheie these deep washes had 
been, so completely had hv, rcstoied 
the soil 
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MAN WITH A BULL-TONGUE SCOOTER 


**It Will be a long time,” he said, 
“before the accumulation of trash 
and litter can build up this land to 
where it is as good as my original 
land But right now it is making thiee 
to four times* as much as it was when 
I took It over, and there is not a wash 
on It anywheie ” 

There on top of the eroded hill he 
had restored to fruitful production 
he took off his hat and talked about 
the land with a depth of feeling that 
was almost religious 

‘I love the soil better than any 
man m the world, I reckon, or just 
as good,” he said ‘ And to my mind 
a man who abuses it is committing a 
mortal sin ” 

M ick Gowder s method of lai mmg 
IS both hudti and cisui thin the 
turnploA system It tikes a little 
longei to picparc the soil, for the bull 
tongue scooter docs not t ike as big i 
bite as the turnplow 1 ittr, though 
It is easiei because his ciojis get siuh 
a start they choke out a lot ol the 
grass, and the gi iss and weeds lie 
easier to kill b( cause the soil is hi 
mtllow It bieiks aw ly horn their 
loots instead of clodding up when he 
plows 

He makes 50 bushels of oils pei 
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acre against a county average of less 
than 25, and 25 to 40 bushels of 
wheat when the county averages 
about 10 He makes 50 to 75 bushels 
of corn to the acre, and he has made 
as high as 90 bushels, which is bot¬ 
tom-land production, on steep up¬ 
land ‘T always have enough to do 
me and some to sell,” he says 

Gow der differs with Plowman*s Folly 
in one respect He thinks the land 
must be broken deep so the water 
can go down, where Plouman^s Folly 
says the surface mulch is all the 
water-retainer needed He does not 
argue the point He just believes 
otherwise from his own experience 
And every year m good seasons 
ind b id, Gowder has made money 
on his taim He sets his b 11 n bulging 
with lecd for his stc e k, and his pantrv 
p eked with iood lor hrs lamilv He 
climbs his terraces right up on the 
steepest slope, where you d think the 
soil would i>e thin and bleached out, 
and picks up a hindfiil of it, black 
and mellow for eight inches under 
ground 1 his |>k ises him, lor, is he 
savs 

All I w int IS to U i\e the soil ht re 
IS good IS I iound u, icadv to feed 
iiiothci generation liter I am gone ’ 


/^ai ^etoit 

^^LCiNiLY I was seeing my husband ofi on a Navv transport pi me for 
duty in the Aleutians Among the passengers was a little black cocker 
spaniel Bemoaning my fate, I sard to the officer in charge ‘ A fine thing 
— letting a dog have passage aboard the plane when wives must stay in 
the United States ’ 

* After all, madam,” replied the officer, “o// the men can pat the dog ’ 

— Shirlp> H C iwihawiii iotonet 



e Mystery 



Condensed fiom The 
Frank C Hibben 


Who H ere these stiange people, 
and ^ho thtii de8tio\er8'*— 
in archaeologist s detective 
story from the Nch Mexican 
Mildetness 


SUuiday Evening Post 


J OE Are^no found the towcis in 
when he was seaiehing lor 
gold in 1 wild, unmapped sec¬ 
tion of noith-cential New Mex¬ 
ico \nd so because a Mtxican 
rancher wtni gold hunting, wc un 
covtied a yoo-year old invstcry — a 
thrilling stoiy of \ioknce ind blood¬ 
shed without 1 beginning and without 
an end 

Jot biought into Santa Fe eight 
ancient p iinttd potteiv bowls which 
he Slid hf h id lound in the luins ol 
the stone towtis Now, oui south 
wtsttin states m full of pueblo rums, 
but lo puelilos ln\c stone toweis 
Heit w IS something diffeient \Se 
fitted out an expedition and went to 
see Joe Arc iiio s towtis 

Onh one sin ill mud loid hads 
into the lOUgh canyon country along 
the Ciallina Rivtr, where Jot guided 
us We saw the first town as we 
c ime into a canvon w ilkd bv j tgged 
sandstone cliffs It waspi ichtdontop 
ol one ot these lockv pinn uks With 

•f f r ■* r f t 
Frank G ^Iibben, former University of 
New M< XU o anthropologist, now a Iicut< n 
ant in tht U S Navv, is the authoi of Oui 
Seaiih for the Larlitst imcncans, ’ The 
Rcidti s L)is»st Scptembei, *44 


oui held glasses we could see other 
toweis singly ind m tlusttis looking 
like medieval castles on the cliffs 
Who limit the toweis’ Why did 
these unknown people go back into 
this unbtlitvably rough country and 
perch dun stone dtknsive works in 
such pitciiious pliccs-' We could 
not ittiibuU the itiniins to Navahos 
or Apichcs 01 my ol the so called 
‘ predatory” Indians 

Wc set up c imp and spent weeks 
in an exte nsi\ t sui \ e \ W c sc aled the 
dills on ciihti suit ol the canvon md 
penetrated loi miles in (\eiv direct! m 
Whit hid U first appeared to be a 
sm ill clustc r of stone towers in ontHso 
1 itc d can\ on tui ru cl out to be a whole 
scuts o* villigts made up ol toweis 
In this one section rlont wc located 
more then "joc towers, spreading 
over an area ot some by 50 miles 
It took us thre e months to excavate 
five ol the towers I he first was ptr- 
fecth tvpical, as wc found la er on 
Originally 2y or go feet high, the 
walls were built of roughly >quaied 
sandstone blocks put up with adolje 
mortal with rubble in between to 
form a double w ill afxnit six feet 
thick at the base 



THE MYSTEItY OP THE STONE TOWERS 


Part of the roof of this first tower 
was preserved, showing a stone para¬ 
pet fix»m which the occupants could 
fight The only means of entrance 
and exit was by ladders through a 
hatchway m the loof We found parts 
of the ladders in the debris 

As we carefully shoveled dust and 
fallen masonry from the interior of 
the fust tower, the edge of a painted 
design appeared on the plaster wall 
that covered the stone on the inside 
Plants and birds and flowers, intei- 
posed with pennantlike flags, ap¬ 
pealed one after another 

The floor, some 20 by 20 feet, w is 
paved with massive slabs of smdstone 
Around the loom wtie hollow Ixnches 
of stone and adobe capptd with sand¬ 
stone, these Ijcaches also stivtd as 
bins foi stoiage Let into the flooi at 
one side was a fiie pit with 1 eoping 
aiound the edge, ind i shift built in 
the wall for ventilation — a sort of 
chimney which staited at floor level 

Everywheie in the intnioi was 
evidenee of 1 fe — and ilso death 
The put! of centuiies old an that 
f ame out of the bins when we opened 
them was like the bieath from ui 
Eg)ptian tomb The bins were full 
of intimate things — buckskin bags 
of cci emonia 1 face pow dei shell orna¬ 
ments, punted pia>er sticks of wood 
and feathers, good luck pieces, buck¬ 
skin clothing feathei robes, arrows of 
cane and flint, «ind ceremonial masks 
and horns 

But these things that had been left 
so casually there were not so inttr- 
estmg as the occupants of the tower 
Scattered about in vinous attitudes 
were 16 people, and their story wa* 
with them Ev erywherc was evidence 
that this fortification had been at¬ 


tacked, the defenders killed and the 
tower foed with fire arrows TheroOf 
timbers had burned through, and the 
I oof had collapsed Those fighting on 
the paiapet cloubtless had fallen m 
with the roof Ihe remarkable dry¬ 
ness of the southwestern climate, to¬ 
gether with the charring action of the 
fire, had perfectly preserved the 
bodies They were better preserved 
than many Egyptian mummies 
Ifeie was the body of a woman 
sprawled backward over one of the 
stoiage bins She had been crushed 
by falling stones, but her body was 
If m irkibly preserved, even to a look 
of intense agony on hei face Studded 
in her breast and stomach weie the 
chantd ends of ib aiiows She 
clutched in her leP hind a sho/t, 
powerful looking oak bow with a 
part of the string still on one end 
Another woman, with an airow in 
her shouldei, was badly crushed But 
her hail do was in perfect shape She 
Ii id parted her h ui in the middle 
and swept it down on either side in 
three braids wlinh were looped up 
again and hvd with littli pieces of 
punted buckskin into i Knot at the 
back of her head Her sc ilp along the 
pait of hei hair was painted led 
A cluster of warriors lav on the 
floor One grasped thiee bows and a 
bundle of 2/ arrows Evidentlv he 
had been passing the ammunition 
when struck down with an a\e An 
other man had met the same ha ^h 
end A stone axe with a jagged edge 
was still embedded in his skull, clear 
to the middle of the blade 

In the chimney opening was the 
most pathetic sight of all A >oun£, 
boy of 15 or 16, with his hair in long 
braids, had ciaw^led into the small 
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aperture as far as he could Appar¬ 
ently he was still living when the 
burning roof fell, for only the lower 
part of his body was burned An 
arrow had struck him in the back 
You could almost read on the dried 
and mummiiitd face the look of 
terror that it still held, centuries 
after the boy hid ciowded into the 
hole, trying to escape the heat 
We excavated some 17 Gallina 
toweis and each gave us> more dt 
tails of the same ttnible stoiv Each 
tower had bten burned, and each 
had been defended to the last by men 
and women whose bodies wc found 
in them Oui scicntifac thirst for the 
answei to the question ot who built 
the towers was lugmented bv an 
other question Who destioved the 
people that built them-* 

\Ve are abk to date these luins by 
specimens of wood found in them 
The pattcins ot successive dry and 
wet periods—as levelled by the 
tree iings in the lOot beams and 
ladders—indicate tint the timbeis 
wer< cui betv'cen 111.3 \D and 
1248 A D It seems obvious that the 
Gallina people wcic not oidma v 
Pueblo Indians The physical mike 
up of then skeletons is slightly differ 
ent, and many of then utensils and 
weaponswcieradicallydiffelent The 
very fact that they built stone toweis 
distinguishes them from any of the 
Pueblo peoples that we now know 
In one ot the toweis we found 
pieces of pottery of a type not in¬ 
digenous to the Southwest at all But 
It IS known m Nebraska, and even 
farther east in the Mississippi Valley 
We also founa that the inhabitants 
grew a i ind ot corn and varieties of 
pumpkins thdt weie known to the 
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early people in the vicinity of Iowa 
and the Missouri Valley 

Near the stone towers we found 
round pits, 30 to 50 feet in diameter, 
dug deep into the ground — appar¬ 
ently early Gallina houses Pit houses 
v/ere known to Indians on the Great 
Plains in early times 

On this and other evidence we 
concluded that the Gallina people 
had come from the plains sevcial 
hundred years before they were de¬ 
stroyed It stems that they lound the 
Southwest already populated by 
others, which possibly explains why 
thc\ picked the rough but beautiful 
Gallina country for their home 
Where they got the trait ol biiilaing 
towers is not known, possibiy they 
invented this type of aichitecture 
whe n the m ed arose to protect them¬ 
selves 

But who wcif those who swept 
down thiough the Gallini country 
around the yt u 1-250 and burned 
these stone toweis one by one ^ It any 
of the bodies of the attackers he 
aniong the bodies of their victims we 
have not yet identified tlicm The 
only definite clue tli it we hive as to 
who killed the Gillina people lies in 
the arrows embedded in the i bodie* 
Both the Navahos ind the Vpaches 
habituilly used broad, iaaibed 
arrowheads on heavy wiafts The 
arrows m the Gallina bodies were 
compound arrows, m ide with \ shaft 
of reed and wood and a small, tri¬ 
angular flint point 1 hey a? e three- 
fcatheied, and painted with identifi¬ 
cation marks on the butt end, so that 
you could add up the scoie when the 
fight was over These compound 
arrows are exactly the type used by 
the Pueblo Indians 
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Did some Pueblo group resent the 

trusion of the Gallina people, and 
ipe them out^ We are not yet sure 
We are only certain that the Gallina 
towers, perched on inaccessible cliffs 
and ndges, were picked off one by 
Dne by an unknown enemy Everv 
Lowci IS a part of the same tragedv of 
70Q years ago 

The other day we got a letter from 

Your Hospital Needs 
More Nurse's Aides 

Condensed from 
I he Houston Chiomclc 
Louise Maty Hophm 

ihousTiids of men i< ruin 
mg home jfici lii< \\ ir wiIJ 
mtd nursmg loi months, 
ptih-ips vetrs Hospitils will be e\(n 
more crowded linn the\ are now 
/\n\ vvennin mvwheie mi) finel 
heist If e 1st in the role of tmcrgenc) 
luist I very woman should be prt- 
p ired — and in puparing htiself she 
can help her community ind he r imn 
in the St I \ let iSow, as never befoie 
our hospitals must have more nurse s 
aides 

1 was in France for nine months 
liefore that nation’s fall By div I 
worked on a fashion magazine, but at 
night, when I did my sunt it a can 
teen, I knew that the eTort expended 
there was more satisfying When the 
Germans came into Pans, I leturned 
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Joe Areano He has found a cliff 
house far back m the Gallina coun¬ 
try, n a canyon we have not yet 
explored In the cave house are sev¬ 
eral Gallina towers, and everything 
in them is perfectly preserved by the 
dryness When the war is over, we 
shall go again to the tower country, 
to find the rest of the lost story if we 
can 


T here never was a 
betn r nursf s aide 
said a asliin^ton 
kuspilal ofluial of the 
author Mrs llarrv 
IfopkmH 

to New \ork to continue 
m\ migizine woil But 
with Ptarl III!boi came the convic- 
tion thit 1 must (hange to something 
moie sigiufii ml tl m concern over 
the w idtl of a skii 11 uffle 01 the size 
of a hat bum 

Whtic would I lx most usefuP 
\\ hat did I h ivc to offtr'* JNot much 
I ft lied But whcic could I get the 
best training foi i new kind of ac- 
tivitv’ A friend suggested thit 1 be¬ 
come a nurse s aide L\ ery nurse’s 
aide helps to releise a more higlilv 
trained nurse who can be sent to hos- 
pit ils for soldiers — and there is a 
desperate need for nurses for the 
armed services A nurse’s aide helps 
the man in uniform by helpini*’ hi 
loved ones back home There s no 
bettei way than that 
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I enrolled at Memorial Hospital in 
New York and completed 300 hours 
of looking after cancer patients After 
m\ marriage I shifted to Washing 
ton s C olumbia Hospital Since then 
I ha\e completed more than 3000 
hours in hospital service and with 
everv hour on duty I h ive found the 
work more fascinating, moic grati- 
f>ing 

No uoman can be at a bedside of 
pain without getting a renewed ip 
preciation of doctors gi iduate must s, 
and the wonders of medical science 
Just karning something of how p un 
can be eiscd at childbirth md in 
operatise e ists has been worth ill iht 
fatigue I h u t ft It iftci carrvmg tr \ s 
rubbing aching backs and svrubbing 
floors from q i m to 30 p in 

The work is Imd h is iKo fre 
qutnth chsntssmg pniicularlv wilt 11 
one IS tr\ing desperateK to help hold 
back the hand of dcith You cannot 
w ork in a hospital and botht 1 mut h 
about vour own tioubks Personal 
woiries are foigotten in witching at 
a bedside where but foi you, thcie 
might be no one cKc to watth 

I he dpjitccutioii pitients show is 


touching They arc deeply gratdul 
for even the smallest attention — the 
attractive breakfast tray, the cool 
hand on the fevered brow at just the 
right moment Every dav I receive 
thankful letters from former patients 

Frequently, too, 1 find myself a 
kind of mother confessor, listening to 
a patient’s innermost secrets A close¬ 
ness invanabl) develops lietween the 
patient and the nurse’s aide, and that 
too IS a gratifying part of the job — 
the b( St wartime job anv woman can 
have 

At Columbia Hospital about half 
a doze n nurse s aides are on duty each 
d-iv There should be at least 20 “If 
it wire not foi nurses tides, we 
couldn t cairy on a physician told 
me the other dIV But we need more 
— miiiv more” The problem is 
inudi the sime at everv other hospi-- 
td in the countrv I hope that every 
worn m ind girl who c m give up the 
time w ill enlist 


Fot complete information on nurse's 
aide hninirtq combes consult yom local 
Rtd Ct(\s oi^am^ntion 
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The Still, Small Voice 

S OML VO IIS igo in oul ruial section of swiuhcin California, a Mexican 
mother died leaving a family of eight children 1 he oldest giil, not yet 
17, w as a tinv thing Upon her frail shouldt 1 s ft 11 the burden of caring for 
the familv Taking up the task with courage, she kept the children ciean, 
welt fed, and in school 

One day when I complimented her on her achievement, she replied, 
I can’t take any credit for something 1 have to do ” 

But my dear, you don’t have to \ou could get out of it” 

She paused for a moment, then replied, “Yes, that’s true But what 
about the have to that’s inside of me^ —Comributed b> Vtma Ralimx* 



Rum Nicoll s expenence 
suggests opportunities for 
many who want to start 
their oVkU businesses 


konanza by the Roadsid 




R us«i Nicoil says that a man 
“with imagination, enthusi- 
- asm ior work, and a familt to 
play along with him” can make his 
ov\n bonanza by the loadsidc almost 
anywhere in the USA Nicoll ought 
to know Starting with 500 bon owed 
dollais in 1928, he took in more than 
$i*)0,ooo at his roidside stoic neai 
Thcimd, Call!, in 1941. Nicoll spt 
ciilizes in selling the ncighboihood s 
lop ciop — dates and diit pioducts 
I could h ivt dont ihf s imt, m 
olhei places, with nuts, hims hsh, 
eht t se, pottei>, we a\ing, 01 in\ lot il 
pioduct distmetise enough fen inv 
customeis to talk ibout, lie dc 
claies ‘ It’s \rm partoi the countiy 
th at doesn’t pioduce some thing lici tc 1 
than >ou can hnd an^wheu else 
1 1 iendl>, slow spoke n Russt 11 C 
Nieoll w is musteied out ol the \imy 
m 1919 He 1 ctui ned to the C o iche II a 
V alley and foi yeais diove a trie tor 
foi 1 aimers riicn, m 1928, he de¬ 
cided to sell d ites He owned some 
I md on HHavvay 99, and a shatk on 
which he now painted a sign ‘ D ites 
— Wholesale and Retail” He was 
all set — except lor the dates And 
he had no money to buy the m 
Nicoll induced H A Westei field of 
the First National Bank of Coaclulla 
to take a ride wit-h him down tlae 
highway to where the loadside stand 


Condensed fiom True Hank J Taylor 

stood at a turr He pointed out that 
a motoiist ippro aching from eithei' 
diiection couldn t help seeing his 
sign Impiessed bv his earnestness 
the banker loaned $500 Nieoll kept 
on dining a tiactoi by night, caught 
some eailv moining sleep sold dates 
by d av His w ile and daughtei helped 
tt nd the St ind fh it yeai thev made 
% j^oo Nuoll paid his debt, and ga\e 
lull tiiiu to d ue selling 

I hen t ngmeeis lerouted Highw av 
99, sii lightening the cui\ e 1 he date 
shop now stood loo lai liom the 10 ad 
to line niotoiists l^ndisni i>ed, Nicoll 
bought a new site, then collected old 
sun lileacht d bi idgc timbers and tele 
phone polls with which he built a 
desiit stiuetine so distinctivi thai 
aiiist hive come hund eels ot links 
to photogi iph inci sketch it lo 
dfcoiite the new site Nieoll tians- 
planted 40 old p ilms liom a ncaibv 
gaidin Ihev give the \ ileiie Jean 
Shop - n^med alrei Nicoll’s little 
d lughtei who could biul\ peek 
ovei the counti 1—the atinospheie 
of in oasis 111 Mtsopotamia From 
that time business boomed 

‘ In this game,” Nieoll explains, 
“you’ie selling not only your protl- 
uct, > ou’ie selling lomance and gl am¬ 
our as well ” 
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Russ Isicoll learned that lesson 
when he began experimenting with 
containers for dates, until then mai- 
keted in cardboard boxes Nicoll 
packaged his in cellophane bags so 
that customers could see them Later 
he sold them also in small steel- 
bound kegs and in redwood boxes 

One day Nicoll legiled a visitoi 
'Mth facts about date growing how 
dates thrive in the United States only 
in the iriigaied groves of the Coa¬ 
chella X’^allev, a blistering desei t below 
sea lev el w hei e rain seldom falls how 
the oases ot Mesopotamia, Egv pt and 
Arabia had been combed foi the best 
varieties to launch the infint Ameri¬ 
can industrv , how all the palms ot the 
Deglet Noor vanttv the Vallty’s 
standard ciop Ind sprung from the 
transplinud shoots ol a single tree 
grown from seed, how the date giow 
eis picked tneir dates one bv one is 
they Tipened, instead of is the \i ibs 
did plucking the whole bunch ind 
then pressing the ov ei ripe and unde 1 - 
npe dat< s into one unai>peU/ing m iss 

When NkoII finished the frsci 
nated visitor oidcied $1000 woith ot 
choice date s ioi Chiistmas gifts ‘But 
I want vour storv along with the 
dates, he added So Nicoll had book¬ 
lets printed and attached to all his 
date boxes 

“That taught me another lessoii 
about roadside maiketing,” he said 
“You sell not only the best product of 
the neighborhood but the storv that 
goes with It ” 

After that, Nicoll overlooked no 
oppoitumtv to add glamour to his 
product and items to his line Read¬ 
ing up on dites, he learned that in- 
thc desert \iabs exist solely on dates 
and camel s milk He experimented, 


and finally perfected a date mill? 
shake It saved his over thc-countcr 
business when war restricted motor 
travel, because soldiers from a nearby 
training camp consume date milk 
shakes by the hundreds 

Not long ago a travelei stopped m, 
ordered a date milk shike, drank it 
with lelish, then demanded another 
“Know where I first heard about 
that drink’'” he asked He had been 
1 iding in a tram in Siberia when he 
mt t another American They fell to 
t liking about good things to eat 
back in the States The other man 
desciibcd date milk shakes with such 
lelish that Nicoll’s customer had re¬ 
solved to have one at the first oppor- 
tunitv 

lint s what 1 mean when I say 
voii w in to give people a pioduct so 
distinctive they 11 t ilk about it, ’ 
Nicoll eommints 

W hen a woman motorist men- 
tiomd a date cikc she once made, 
Nicoll put on a cake hiking contest 
Out ot it c line a daie cake, which 
Nicoll himself now l>akes—2^,000 
pounds loi the C ht istmas rush, 40,000 
pounds a vear While pcihcting his 
milk shake he evolved a pioccss for 
turning dates into a paste He sells it 
IS date butter, usable as a s iread 01 
a fl iv 01 mg 

Other date merchants had assured 
him that pd!bple would never buv 
dates in hot weathei, they weie too 
sweet Nicoll lefiigerated his show¬ 
case, and customers liked his chilled 
fruit Then he put in air conditioning 
That made visitors linger — and buy 
more dates 

From the start Nicoll kept a guest 
registci This came m handy when 
motoring dwindled He wroic to sev- 
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cral thousand former customers 
Would they like to have some dates 
by maiP Ordeis poured in Last year 
he employed 20 people at the peik 
season 

Russ Nitoll’s imififinition his 
turned several of the neighboihood’s 
problem crops into choice business 
The Tabiizal, a dale as laige as a 
plum, has delicious meat but skin so 
thin that the fruit piovcd uniccepi 
able foi standaidi/ed maik( tint* One 
grovvei had spent 30 >tars cstiblish- 
ing a sf\ acic plintmg, only to find 
that theie was no piofitible muket 
foi his eiop Nuoll pickid those soft, 
lusciousdatf se nt fully, infiniv boxts, 
and ilniost oveinight T ibiizil be- 
cinie i pnmiuiu hint 

lit pilins tl It shtllti ind dtto- 
late Ins own o isis piodiut i d ite 
onct considtitd too soli to b< woiib 
huvestinu But Nuoll now h mists 
a 5000 pound tiop iioin tlu m 11 
nuilK I hi hint is idt il foi diti 
milk sh ikis ind d iti e ikts 

Nil oil ( njo's lilkin^ up piodu( is 
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of other loadside met chants “There’s 
a fellow on Foothill Boulevard with a 
couple of old lailroad rcfiigeration 
cars,” he said “He bungs down 
delicious mountain apples and sells 
them chilled I know a man who 
stalled a place uniler some walnut 
trees and specialized m nuts Now 
he has one of the busiest eating places 
in the state Anothei man tlid the 
same w ith bet 1 les I send 01 dei s regu¬ 
larly to a It How who specializes in 
chitses, and to Massachusi Us foi 
fish 1 hen s a fellow up in the Sierra 
Nc\ ida who sells wild honey — at a 
doll u a pound Tlu 1 e s no limit to 
the products m this countiy, espe- 
culh things to cat that cm lie 
dtvtlopid b> inivgmition combined 
w nil mtegi it\ 

Now the Gov eminent is leady to 
‘ Liaiantei up to $*000, hilf of am 
ipjMovtd lorn mull to a veteian to 
Sit hmisilf up in business 11 1 win i 
\oung lillow miking 1 lu w stilt, 1 d 
lost no tin ( gi ibbiiig ofi on< of these 
ojipo tunitiis bv die loidsidc ” 


Dreims of Home 

A voum \Iuin< i/e<nil\ itiiuiud in ilu Sin s ilm two\taiso\ti 
s as >id( It d i crl iss of btf i oiu ( v< niiig m i well known b it in \ivv 
\oik s linns Squill loi thi next half hoiii he sit il the t ibk smoking 
Ins pip( sluing oH into spue di» iniilv, thin staling at ilu btti 

1 in ill) euiiositv got th( bt iti 1 of the w 11 ri md hi iskf d if anv thing 
VMS w long with the bit r listhiswav, tlu Muiiu f xpl uni d soft innlv 
Most of the boss m mv outfit win Ntw \oikt is ind loi two veais 1 \t 
heud thim tilk eontinmlb of thi da> thev d conic home comi 10 this 
plate, and sit down to a tall cold gl issof bet i So I vcclie untd of ir too 
T undcistand that,’ sud the w utei, but whv aren t vou drinking thi 
beci 

‘Oh, th it would spo 1 mv dit am,’s ud tlu Mai me I c ui t stand iht 
taste of the Stull -l onmbm d b Mr Vf f D bmlis 
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I r\ME, after many years of fairy tale 
books and pretending to be Na¬ 
poleon and \\ ellmgton under the 
apple tiee in our back yaid, to yearn 
for a little more realism in m> ad 
venture 

From the top of that tree I could 
see the great lumber yaid of M 
Fairbirn and the oth< r children, in¬ 
cluding the exciting tombov, Sallv, 
scampering ^^lldlv and yelling with 
what sounded like ]ov 

I spoke to M mian and Papa 
“It IS now nettssaiv that I go and 
play in the Fan buns back \ ud like 
the others I do not w ish to sit alw a\ s 
undci a tice ilom ’ 

“So' ’ mv father exclaimed “Ln- 
der a tret once sat a scientist and 
when an apple struck his head hf 
became famous It is not nttessan to 
go some pi if e el‘<t to be famous ’ 

“I do not speak of fimous I wish 
to go for the spoi t ’ 

‘ \ou aie loo small for the loiigh 
games,” mv mothf r said 

“I am not small ” 1 insisted “I 
only look small 

‘ Let him go, mv father shrugged 
“Where would we be if the niothei of 
Columbus caused him to remain for¬ 
ever in the bick vaid’ ’ 

Kobcrt I ontaine was boin in Canada 
but 1$ now a b S citizen He has been a 
newspaperm tn, and a radio and movie 
serpt writer The title of his forthcoming 
bookjto be published by Simon and Schuster, 
M 7 he llotfpy Time 7 he SUfry of a Boy 


At the Faiibirns’ they regaided 
me with humor I was too small, they 
said I was too thin I had too much 
ftar It was necessary for me to buy 
ice cream for each of them, with my 
ten cents’ allowance, before I secured 
pel mission to play Follow the Leader 
I could do nothing the otheis did 
I w as afraid to )ump through the hole 
in the flooi to the hay below 1 would 
aiiive halfway up the pile of lumber 
and then fall down I took only fiye 
steps along the high fence when I 
landed in the tomatoes of the garden 
next door 

Since I was the woist of the adven- 
tuurs I had to be punished They 
ti^d me in the stall of a horse named 
fl uiv J he hoise was of a great size 
ind veiy gentle, but even the nicest 
horse docs not wish a small boy lied 
to his tail Espcci ilh in the summer 
when there aie so many flies 

The other childien laughed loudly 
as I tried to avoid Hairy s bumping 
me ao’iinst the boards 

In the end I was released, un- 
haimtcl m body, damaged badly in 
spirit 

“I will show these cabbages'’ I 
said to myself m my bed that night 
I piaved that the good Lord would 
send an angel who would help me 
become strong and brave 
At Sunday school I inquired of my 
teacher how one became brave and 
strong 
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“Thrice-armed is he who has faith,” 
Slid my teacher 

“Z '4 btefij’* I told myself “I will 
£,et faith ” 

Every nisfht I spoke to mvstlf in the 
minor “\ou havt futh \ou aie 
brave and strong ” 

After a month of this in which I 
was not contradicted, I derided I 
had enough faith 

Iheie cimc, as theic always docs, 
the light moment 

I was walking past the chinch 
when I met Sally and thi othtrs 

‘ H irrv the hoi sc is lont soint for 
vou, ’ said one bov 

Did >oui niothci kiss the liiuists 
when you went home^ inquired 
another 

“Mivlie h( will giov/ up and be a 
midgi t ’ S illy said 

I clenched niv lists and ni^ eves 
wtie hot 

^ M ike me [1 spoke diitctly to the 
I Old] see soim thing to do M ike mt 
very wondiiful all of i sudden 1 will 
be \er\ g<iod ind nevei keep th( col¬ 
lection nioiK \ foi ice eif ini (oik s ” 

Sudde nly it was like tin white light 
flashed m the 1 ice ot Saul on the lo id 
to Dam isciis 

Theie it w is befoie me, the stf cple 
of the chinch with the cross on top, 
and the ancient sturdy vines which a 
small bov eo ild climb easily but 
which were too slight foi the biggei 
ones 

“Oho»” I said 

1 climlxd slowly up as my scoffeis 
legarded me in ima 7 ement 

Upward 1 climbed, heiring but 
faintly the cries of feai foi me from 
below I came at la^t to the edge of 
the steeple The vines v*ere gone 
There was now only smooth slate tile 
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I hesitated Then I was filled with 
the strange feeling that an angel was 
pushing my posterior and telling me 
not to lose faith 

“So,” I noted, “I havf an angel 
It must l^e that the Lord intends me 
to go to the top * 

1 arrived there and, looking down, 
I saw I had come up over what was 
almost a smooth sheet of glass 

B< low, my comrades were waving 
and shouting I was very pioud It 
was all quite wonderful 

Soon, however, 1 became very hot 
and v< ly thirsty I decided lo go back 
dow n 

It was not, a’as as easy as all that 
Going up vou could cling to the tiles 
C oming down vou weie veiy likely to 
slidi loried down by your own 
weight 

1 w IS ot a sudden in a panic I 
hung tightly to tht tios 

Dill 1 Old 1 mill mill id are 
"^ou "oiiiL, to let me fill all the way 
down and bttomi like htti roulad ^ 
Sind me a missingii A lavcn per¬ 
il ips with a liddti in his In ik Or 
peihips an t igk smit a raven could 
not be expieted to i tiiv a laddei 
Se nd some thing and I w ill m< i loi ize 
in one weik, 20 Psalms 1 promise 
\ou ’ 

lint appaiently started something 
in He nen lor, far l^elow, the min- 
istii Rtveiend Mclvmtosh, stuck 
his head out of the window of the 
m insc 

1 fell better Here was a specul 
envoy of the Loid Surely the Rev¬ 
erend would find a solution \nd 
soon I he nd a greit clang of bells 
and the sound ot i siicn 

If was the fiie department’ 

In no time the enormous ladder 
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came sliding up, and before 1 could 
think about it, 1 was being carried 
down to '.afct\ 

Back on the ground, but still trem¬ 
bling, I refU'sed to answer questions 
or speak to anyone except the Rev¬ 
erend McKintosh 

“\N hat ’ he inquired angrily “is 
the meaning of this^ ’ 

The excitement had weakened my 
body, but it had also sharpened m> 
mind 

“My Shepherd, * I said (this alone 
impressed him), “there came to mt a 
great dcsiie to come closer to He'i\ en 
It was like ‘‘t Paul Even to the 
white light BthL\e mt I climlxd as 
hie,h as I could Is such a thing 
wro ig'^ ’ 

He looked around ntr\ousl\ One 
could set thit his itputition w is at 
stake 

' jSo mv child ” he said, pntlu g 
me genth on the sweating he id 
“No But coming clo'.c to Heaven is i 
job ^oi the spint It is not ntccss'iis 
to take the bodv along, too ” 

The next morning at breakfist is 
I was devouring the pulled iicf mv 
mothei made a noise ol annovance 

“W hat a thing, ’ she slid She w is 


reading the paper “Listen ‘Un¬ 
known Boy Climbs Church Steeple 
On Way to Heaven He Tells Minis¬ 
ter ’ Only ten or 11 years old, too ’* 
My father gunned and blew gently 
on his coffee “Perhaps he is crazy,” 
he suggested 

“If you ask me,” my mother said, 
“he probably comes from a home 
wlicit the parents do not show him 
love or interest and he wished to 
escape ” 

‘ C estpossihlt ’ my fither agreed" 

* Such paients,” m\ niothei said 
stei nlv Should be in jail ’ 

‘What do vou think, my 

f ithti asked ou are about the age 
of this daredtv il * 

\Ioi^ Oh I don t know I, 
mvself do not like to climb, since I 
bee om( di77v I ell me, Papa, how is 
the lu w show at the the atei ^ Do they 
hast my dogs who tuin somersaults^ 
Ol pie tty gills who sing’ 

Mv inothd went to the kitchen 
‘ 11 k next tniK ’ my fathei whis- 
peifd vou wish to show off, take 
along with vour faith a ladder and 
some 1 ope Comprends-tu^ ^ 

‘\es’ I said, blushing very red 
and stiCKing my nose deep into the 
pufftd ricc 



Dorothy Parker liivulvi d in a plot 

C ARi Brissox This IS the first time 1 vc i>er taken anything 

ly mg doW n I oum Sobol m N Y journal Amancaa 

(jeorge Kaufman Over ni> dead body — Cirroii i c oner to Corom 
Robert Benghlei This is all u\ or my head 
Milton Bfri e This one s on mel 


Ilka Chasf I \ e filially gotten to tht bottom of things 

— Contnbuted by Ade Kaho 



Super-Saksman of Music 

C ondenstd from The Etude + Doron K Antrim 

Pil Giiinon, hand J« achr cvita >idiiiaf> 
coiiihimA 1000 piece urilit4tri», ehoruhtA 
of 10,000, and battcrua of f anoon m tht 
most colossal mnsn al |amb«rrc€ a e'ver staged 

HE iL\CE IS New Orleans, the 
time 1864 I ouibiana has been 

returned to the. Union, a Union States, he mtioducf d the hinterlands 
sympithizcr has been elected gov- to the bassoon btss horn and Bec- 
einor, mel the Union Arms desires a thoven In his w ike 'imiteur bands 
lousini, eelebrition Missed in La spiang up, people diove to the towns 
fayette Squire arc 5000 singers, bands of a Simd ly to htai tliem Following 
numbering 500 pieces, ind 1 huge his footsteps, John Philip Sousa and 
dium-and bugle eorps And hif^h on scores of other band le idtis covered 
i podium, diiccting the whole stu the eoimtr\ withe rick concert bands 
pendous ensemiile, is Pitink Siis- Ihit so in in> school kids pH\ in 
held Gilmore, arms bindin isier and binds toeliy is clue lugeh to Pitrick 
ice showm in CjiJmore \et the m in is ilmost is un¬ 

hands md choius swing into Oil- celt In ited now is w is the i irmg- 
moie s own composition diamiti/iiig to go lush lid ol iq who butst on 
the oee ision - U fun Johnny (.ornts Boston, the cultiu il hub of the na- 
Mmchimf Home Ihe crowd goes tion, m 1848 \s i bo\ he hid mas- 

wild Olhei songs feillow But th< teied the comet md hid coiik to 
knockout numljt 1 is Coliimhia^ Aintiici with 1 legirnentd land 

loi this Gilmore his isstinbled i In Bostem he was soon pi i\mg cornet 
row of tmnon, one of which liooms in one bind, leidmg mother Ills 
on c If h 11 It ol a thimde lous drum skill m putting 1 fine polish on a band 
Ihc ellect IS St iggcimg wis qiiickh itcogni/ed he lot me d 

1 his wis the fust md mildest of 1 his own Gilmores Bind md re¬ 
sents of monster musical shows put mimed its head until his de itli, si\e 
on by Pitiick Gilmoie, who knew foi his Ci\il W u senice first is birid- 
how to make 1. liind concert as e\- mister of a Missiehusetts legiment 
citing as a circ us With a hi c se nse and latei as cine 1 of ai my bands 
of the specticulai, he biought to- The New Orleans show only whet- 
gethcr in the couise of his ebullient ted Gilmoic’s appetite lor anothci, 
careei orchestras of 1000 and 2000 even grander, musical ft'^tival The 
members, choruses of 10000 and idea of a Nation il Peace Jubilee came 
20,000 louring tht countiy with his to him m a “vision” one Jun dav m 
band aftei the Wit Between the 1867 Chous horn every st iie in tl v. 
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Union singing great music together 
would foster a friendlier feelmg among 
people sundered by war “A vast 
structure rose before me,” he wrote, 
‘‘filled with the loyal of the land, 
through whose lofty arches a chorus 
of 10,000 voices and the harmony of 
looo instruments rolled their sea 
of sound, accompanied by the chim¬ 
ing of bells and the booming of 
cannon ” 

Aglow with this idea, he Imriicd 
home to tell his wife Mrs Gilmore 
commented “When the hosts of An¬ 
gel Gabriel sound the list judgment, 
I know you will Ije there directing it ” 

For his Jubilee Gilmore envisioned 
an auditorium to seat 50 000 persons 
(Madison Squaie Garden m New 
York seats onlv 18 500 ) One of Bos¬ 
ton’s best architects agreed the gar¬ 
gantuan structure could be built and 
drew up plans But Boston’s city 
fathers thought the Peace Jubilee 
fantastic New York was likewise 
cold So w as the federal govei nment, 
when Gilmoie asked backing for a 
festival coinciding with Grant’s in¬ 
auguration Gilmore, his Irish dander 
up, determined to see the project 
through himself 

Returning to Boston, he canvassed 
for subscriptions, pleading with mer¬ 
chants, hotel proprietors and railroad 
heads who might profat by the ven¬ 
ture No one wanted to be first to 
subscribe The leader was feeling 
pretty low the day before Christmas 
when bv chance he bumped mto one 
Josiah Bardwell, to whom he had 
sent an outline of the festival “You’re 
jtist the man Pm lookmg for,” boomed 
Bardwell “I think your Peace Jubilee 
is a grea idea ” And he handed the 
astonished bandmaster a check for 


$5000 That started the ball rolling 

Excitement mounted as the nation’s 
press reported the progress of the 
Temple of Peace It was to cover two 
city blocks and was to be illummated 
by thousands of star-shaded gas jets 
Four balconies were to run around 
the sides Its retiring rooms were to 
be “completely equipped for every 
necessity of nature ” 

Pat Gilmore staged ingenious pub¬ 
licity stunts to fan the nation’s inter¬ 
est A specially built bass drum, 25 
feet in circumference, was exhibited 
to goggle-eyed crowds as it was taken 
from New York to Boston The organ 
installed in the Temple had pipes the 
size of factoiy chimneys Daily excur¬ 
sions disgorged hordes from adjacent 
cities to witness the colossus taking 
shape But the feverish nusical activ¬ 
ity of ptoplc all over the land who 
weie to paiticipate was the best stim¬ 
ulant Pifked bands were rehearsing 
daih Eight hundred choirs from 
Maine to California were lifting voices 
in Mozart s Twelfth MaVy Gounod’s 
Ave Maria and other programmed 
numbers Gilmore provided them all 
with a magazine containing the music 
to be sung and minute directions for 
singing it 

Days before the opening, a huge 
and varied crowd, the like ol which 
the city had never seen, began pour¬ 
ing into Boston — lumbermen from 
the north, southern gentlemen with 
their ladies. New England s first fami¬ 
lies Half fares prevailed on all rail¬ 
roads Choice seats for the five-day 
festival went for $100 apiece 

Came June 15, 1869, great 
day At three o’clock the doors were 
closed to crowds still clamoring to get 
m A hush settled over the throng as 



SUPER-SALESMAN Ol? MUSIC 


Edward Everett Hale rose in the dim 
vastne&s of the stage and offered a 
prayer Then Gilmore appeared, and 
the applause shook the building 
Fifty thousand pairs of eyes now fo 
cused on thft man atop a high stand 
as he raised his baton When it came 
down, organ, orchestra and chorus 
burst with mighty tone into Luther’s 
choral, 4 Mighty Fortress Is Our God 
Just as the number drew to a close, 
♦hf sun bioke through clouds ind 
floodt d the auditorium as though Gil- 
moie had planned it that way The 
t fit c t w as ovc 1 whe Immg Pre ss wires 
buzzed with the miracle During the 
intermission a visitor telegi iphcd 
his wif» who had felt she lould not 
ifloid the tup “Come immediateh 
Wi’l sat I lilt c anything to ha\e \ou 
htu Nothing like it in i lifetime ” 
The hit nuinlxi was \tidis iniil 
Chouii As a prtliich , led-shiited Bos 
ton firemen march'd out and stood 
like statues be foie >30 invils Soon the 
spaiks we le flvmg as hammeis swung 
in peiftct time with the ehoiisteis 
As the pittc proceeded, bells pe iled 
and hnally a bitteiy of cannon on 
the outside — hied electrically horn a 
row of telegiaph keys on Gilmore s 
stand boomed in awesome dim i\ 
The crowd was almos* hysterical 
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After the first concert a listener 
described his impressions “There was 
a mystic quality to the music impossi¬ 
ble to analyze It bore you up as on a 
great tidal wave \ ou felt the beauty 
of brotherhood, the majesty of Amer¬ 
ica Tears rolled dow 11 your cheeks I 
thought I was in heaven ” 

1 he festival continued throughout 
the week At the second concert Presi¬ 
dent Grant and his cabinet walked 
down the broad center aisle to the 
strains of See^ the Conquering Hero 
Comes’ Om afternoon a visitor from 
Chic igo, overcome with emotion at 
the singing of Let the Bright Seraphim, 
quietly expired It was the only 
fatality 

Gilinort showed lesouicefulness at 
all turns m keeping his far-flung co¬ 
horts under control Once the chorus 
got completd\ out of hand while 
singing, sigmficantlv, All li e Like 
Sheep Han Gone htiay Gilmore tiied 
Stic nuouslv to lound them up, shout¬ 
ing 01 dels thiough speaking tubes to 
lieutenants thioughout the choius 
When he saw it w is hopeless he 
luintd oil his cannon aid diowned 
out the singers I he piece came to a 
1 oai mg halt Then he be g in ag iin 

Aftci the festiv al a gi ilcfiil Boston 
citizenry piesented a puisc of $40,000 



Vuwofthetntmnor ofthegreat Tenpim ojPeace in Boston 1869 
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to the beaming band leader who had 
“awakened the country to such musi¬ 
cal enthusiasm as it had never knovm 
before Gilmore went to Europe to 
recuperate from his labois 

While he was gone a hurricane 
wrecked the coliseum But he was al¬ 
ready dreaming of another, bigger 
and better Opportunity to <build it 
can e with the ending of the Franco- 
Prussian W ar To celebrate this event 
Gilmore organized the World Peace 
Jubilee, to be held m Boston in 1872 
He promised that it would lx. twice 
as large as the National Peace Jubi¬ 
lee, and he made good He got to¬ 
gether Eiuope’s top bands, including 
La Gaide Repubhcaim from Frmce, 
the Grenadier Guards fiom England, 
the Kaiser Franz Grcnidicis fiom 
Berlin Johann Strauss came at a re¬ 
puted $20 000 fee to lead his band m 
Ihe Ji altz of the Blue Danuht The 
festival lasted three weeks and made 
the leader’s name an international 
bvword 

The last of Gilmoit’s big shows 
was given m Cnicago the following 
year, to celebrate the citv’s recoveiv 
from the great fire Then, having 
achieved the ultimate in quantity 
music, Gilmoie turned to quality 
His objective was to build the world s 
leadmg concert band In thosr days 
bands were for parades Gilmore 
envisioned an indoor band of 100 star 
instrumentalists He believed it could 
play great music with more spirit 
than a symphony orchestra, which 
he considered effeminate, high hat 
and a foreign importation The band 
he felt to be virile and heroic, more m 
keeping with cur inherent energy 
and itchii g feet 


With this ideal in mind, he combed 
the world for the finest players, and 
paid them handsomely One of his 
cornet stars, Jules Levy, received 
$750 a week, good money even today 
The remarkable precision of his 
band, however, was due to his own 
electric enthusiasm 

Adept at advertising, Gilmore an¬ 
nounced his concerts on circus-size 
posters People drove miles to hear 
them At the old Madison Square 
G irden, m New ork, he hung up a 
record that still stands 150 consecu¬ 
tive concerts, packmg in 10,000 per¬ 
sons at each concert Some of his 
numbe is invaiiably had the audience 
on Its f( et cheering 

Gilmore h id a turn military figure, 
and ht made a striking picture in a 
uniform which glittered with medals, 
some of the m diaino id studded given 
him b\ kings and potentates Fo the 
end of his life ht m vtr showed age 

J he f ill of 1892 found Gilmore 
plaving at the St louis F\position 
He v^as 63, and pi inning a lound- 
the world tour his third But one 
evening an assistant conductec* in 
his place Gilmore had not been feel¬ 
ing well Between numbers a note 
was handed the assistant In halting 
tones he read “Pati lek Gilmoi e died 
7 45 P ™ of heart ai tack ” 
There was a stunned silence, then 
unrestrained sobbing by the men in 
the band 

When President Harrison rt ceived 
news of the leader’s death, he said, 
“I don’t Ijclieve it Pat Gilmore 
couldn’t die ” And he was right Gil¬ 
more’s irrepressible spirit lives on to¬ 
day in every American kid who toots 
a horn 



Which ^ould )-ou believe — 
cyeHitnesses of a crime or cir 
cumstantial eiridcnce^ 

By Anthony Abbot 

Author of “About the Murder of Geraldine Foster ‘The Night Club Ladv etc 

A MAN IK on trial for his life The down, and Jane Nixon had seen his 
ttstimonv of horn st and con- face — at a distance of only five feet 
A- St Knlioiis eyewitnesses may It was a face she knew almost as well 
doom him to the chair Yet Ik may as that of Sehuyler Raniei himself It 
still be umocent was the face, she said of W ill Hamil- 

Considcr three letual cases ton who worked the neighboring 

f irm 

OiD Schu\lei Rimer did not he Thesamt afternoon W ill Hamilton 
lu\c m bulks For ilmost ill of his was iriested Fis guilt was afhrmed 
70 vt irs he hid woiktd hird on his bs three more witnesses The pistor 
Vt w Jerse\ firm, ind the money ht oi iht \illige church had seen Will 
h id e irntd he k* pt in the little w ill running with a b ig from the Ranier 
s lie of the f irmhouse Neiglihois s iid farmhouse, n id c illed to him but re- 
ht had 2*) to f)0 thous nd dollars in ceivcil no repl\ Next, two hunters 
bills ind silver there hid seen Hamilton crouehed m the 

One ift^rnoon S*.hu>ler Ranier buslus behind the R inier farm, ind 
w IS aw ly on til inds that would keep the\ too h id c died to him, with no 
him out until six o clotk Ill's house- mswei 

keeptr, Jane Nixon do/ed m her It w is bad luck foi W ill Hamilton, 
piilor chill C iieful lootsUps ap of course — this man of hitheito im- 

pioichtd, the dooi opened—and peteilile ehiiieter — th 1 ifter Ins 
Jim awoke to a liaisli voiee ‘Sit cuelul pi inning the miskjust hip- 
siill ind ketp vour mouth shut p« ntd to slip from his face the pistor 
St inding htlme her was a till ht ivv just hippentd to be pi^>sitig bv, the 
figure, masktd in a led hindkerchicf, hunters pist hippencd to be in the 
gun m hind While she witched m fiUd 
horror, this grim figure snatched up a 

hammer, burst open the tm-pot wall Now let us consider a case as siu- 
saft ind scooped out the treasure piismg as W ill Hamilton’s, in that the 
lerroi kept Jane Nixon frozen to convit^^ed person had an even more 
her thair, terror and common sense sobei and respectable history 
There was no need to run after him Nancy Louise Botts was seiving i 
and risk thit gun ‘Because,” she ler sentence of from two to 14 \ cars in an 
staled to the outragert old farmei on Indiani prison She had been niir 
his return, “/ know it ho he itas * ried only three months when she w is 

For while the robber was pillaging tried and convicted Obviously she 
the safe the handkt rchief had slipped needed mones because hti husband, 

JOI 
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Willuini, \va!» out of work, and she 
\\aj> \erv much in iove uith him 
Rather than keep on at the back¬ 
breaking grind of w ashing and sewing 
for neighbors, apparently she decided 
to put to use a certain talent for 
forging checks 

The checks were passed in a score 
of central Indiana stores According 
to the detectives, Nancy s handwrit¬ 
ing gave her away and finally en¬ 
abled them to track her down The 
case was clinched by seven salespeople 
who identified her without hesitation 
They had good reason to remember 
her, of course, for the business of 
writing out a check — always for 
more than the amount of the pur¬ 
chase, so that she could obtain the 
change in cash — t^kes seveial min¬ 
utes of fice-to face conversation They 
had seen her with their own eves 
cndoisc checks to which other peo¬ 
ple’s names — it developed — had 
been forged Her husband s pie is were, 
in comparison, a pathetic defense 

But here is <»n even more sudden 
and dramatic turn from respectability 
to the temptation of easy monev — 
two young men now charged with 
murder The jury will soon retire to 
consider their verdict But it is a fore¬ 
gone conclusion 

One January morning just before 
nme o’clock, three bandits invade a 
large motion-picture theater in Lynn, 
Mass, point guns at ten theater em¬ 
ployes who are cleaning up, and herd 
them into an inner oftce All unsus¬ 
pecting, the theater’s treasurer is on 
his way, he alone can open the 
safe 

Meant me, an old billposter comes 
in through the stage entrance to take 
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away a ladder He u ordered into d, 
inner office, but does not moM 
quickly enough to please the thugs 
He IS knocked over and then, for no 
apparent reason but ruthless brutal¬ 
ity, a soft-nosed bullet shatters his 
head 

The treasurer arrives and quite 
willingly opens the safe, because — 
“As you can see,” he explains, 
“there’s nothing m it ” The receipts 
of the day before had been deposited 
in a bank’s night slot at two that 
morning The bandits have nothing 
to show for their exploit but murder 

For two and a half hours ten peo¬ 
ple have been in the same room with 
these murderers have had excellent 
oppoi tunitv to stare at their faces, to 
set down indelibly their physical 
characteristics, the timbre of their 
voices 

One of the b-’ndits, they know, was 
addressed as Mac Another wore a 
olue jat ket with a brass zipper 

The next day a dead man is dis¬ 
covered on the railroad tracks by the 
Boston police He is identified as a 
taxi driver named McMannon Mac* 
It IS found that he was friendly with 
two other Boston cabdrivcrs, Louis 
Berrett and Clement Molway They 
have led eminently respectable lives, 
but — their stones of what they were 
doing on the morning of January 2 
arc confused and contradictory Ber¬ 
rett, when apprehended by the po¬ 
lice, IS wearing a blue jacket with a 
brass zipper 

Berrett and Molway are put in the 
{>olice Imc-up with a score of other 
men One after the other, five of the 
theater employes who have such good 
reason to remember the murderers 
pick them out of the line and post- 
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tivrly identify them Had they not 
seen them with their own eycs^ 

So here are the three cases, each as 
ti^ht as a drum Will Hamilton seen 
by Jane Nixon, the pastor and two 
hunters, Nancy Louise identified by 
the seven salespeople, the theater st iff 
in the same room with the murderers 
for two and i half hours 

All the cases are similar in that the 
chief actors turned so suddenly on 
ihtir earlier lives of sober respecta¬ 
bility All of them art ilso exactly 
similar m that Will Himilton ind 
\incy Louise ind Berrett and Mol¬ 
ls ay ire perfectly innocent 

I or while Will Hamilton waited in 
] ul a letter c ime fiom a m in whose 
fonscunce hid ht(n bothtiint; him 
He knew who hul broken open old 
Ranier’s safe — it w is John 111 s- 
worth, superintendent of the builclini’ 
in which the 1 < ttei-^snlcr Used ind 
i^^iinst whom he Ind i grudeje And 
sure enoiit^h, when ti ukrd down bv 
the police, John I llswoith w is found 
to hive the money 

\nd while Nanev T ouisc entered 
upon the seventh month of her sen¬ 
tence, leports of bogus checks ig iin 
began to come in A skepticil detec¬ 
tive took N mey s picture and showed 
It to complaining stoic jieople Of 
eouise,” they sud ‘Tint is the 
woman*” So Nancy Ionise Bolts 
who obviously couldn’t piss 'hecks 
while in a eeli, w is paidoned bv the 
governor Three ye irs 1 iter the re il 
ciiminal confessed 
And while Louis Berrett and Clem- 
(iit Molway wait in the courtioom 
for the jury to retire, a messenger 
comes in There is a whispered con¬ 
ference with the district attorney 
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The trial is halted — and that same 
day Bcirett and Molway are free In 
New York, two other young men 
have been arrested What they say 
leads to a third man in Boston, and 
from him comes a fa’>ulous story of 
crime and murder — not only the 
Lynn theater killing but several oih- 
e rs These young killers are the Millen 
brothers and their confederate is 
Abraham Faber There was no Mac 
— they had used false names in ad¬ 
dressing one another 

If you put a picture of Whll Hamil¬ 
ton beside a jneture of John Ells¬ 
worth, it IS difficult to fancy the 
slightest rest mblance 

Compare the pictures as f have 
done ol Nincy louise and the leal 
forger It is haid to imagine how the 
two could be confused 

^nd finalh, as I hue also done, 
line up pictuics of the MiUen brothers 
with those of Benett and Molway, it 
would be hud to find four more 
dissimilar men 

1 hen how in the world could all 
those witnesses sweu so po'.iti ely 
tint these v\eie the crimiiials^ In all 
the CISC'! the opportunitv ^01 positive 
identifie aiion w is t xe t llent — and 
gl 11 inglv hoi I iblv w i ong 

It has happened time without nura- 
bei and it cm hijipen to anyone 
The polite will isk the time honoied 
question — ‘Wffiere wcic you on the 
morning Of so and-so'^” — md bt- 
c au e most of us do not keep an hour- 
by-hour record of 0111 doings, the 
question may be diflieult to inswer 
Of course, we are iinplieated in no 
crime But here is someone who 
points at vou and swears, Thit !■» 
the man* * 

Such evidence cannot be entirely 
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dismissed But it is because the verac¬ 
ity ol eyewitness identification is so 
peculiarly subject to error that police 
and the FBI place less faith in it than 
they do in the much-abused “cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence ” 

Will Hamilton, Nancy Louise Botts, 
Clement Mol way and Louis Berrett, 


four “cnmmals** in cases most for¬ 
tuitously cleared up, could tell you 
why They know, as psychologists, 
prestidigitators and detectives know, 
that the eyes and the ears of all of us 
are fallible and forever inclined to 
fool us — and maybe some innocent 
bystander 


Its Human Nature 


»Coming back after two years with the 
Red Cross in the South Pacific, I was 
packed into a cabin on the troopship 
with 17 other women The first night 
when the order came to “darken ship,” 
we had to close the portholes Our cabin 
was stifling However, since the ship was 
not sailing until morning, we were al¬ 
lowed to open our portholes after every¬ 
one was in bed I volunteered to do the 
job It required maneuvering to find my 
way across the baggage filled cabin and 
unscrew and lift the heavy ports But I 
finally managed it, and was rewarded by 
sighs of relief 

“Now we can sleep*” breathed somt- 
body 

And sleep we did — soundly But when 
we awoke next morning, we found that 
I had openeo only the inside layei of 
each porthole, leaving the outside, black¬ 
out layer securely shut against both 
light and air* 

— Margarctta West m This Weel(, Magamnt 

J’^An art director, who commutes 
from Westchester to New \ ork City, car¬ 
ries a New York Central commutation 
ticket, complete wnth photograph Iwice 
a day he exhibits this document to the 
conductor, tWice a day the conductor 
leans It ind nods Tor the past two years, 
however, the art director's folder has 
contained an authentic picture of a Chi¬ 


nese mandarin in the period of the Ming 
dy nasty — Adverusmg and SAImg 

■^>The rector of an Oneonta, New York, 
church was ordered V\ est by his physician 
for the summer, on the theory that a 
change of chmate would improve his rose 
fever He returned in the fall, cured 

The following day he conducted a 
funeral, standing ne t to a mag^iificert 
blanket of American Beauty roses He 
could feel his rose fever creeping over 
him and went home hoinbly ill When he 
recovered sufficiently, he called on the 
widow of the man whose funeral he had 
conducted 

“How did you like the roses^” she 
inquired 

1 hey were remarkable,” he told her, 
not explaining why 

‘Would you believe it^ —her eyes 
shone — ‘ my laughter and 1 sat up all 
night before the funeral — makmg them!” 

— Contributed by Wheaton P Webb 

CAPTAIN at a U S bomber base m 
the Mananas had a truckload of lumber 
piled near the GI tents Atop the pile he 
placed a sign, “Government Property” 
During the night all the lumber, including 
the sign, disappeared The captain said 
nothing to the Gls who had used the 
lumber to floor their tents That's what 
he had wanted done with it in the first 

place Utdpacffiean 
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J 4 ere reported tn full for the ptst ttme n 
Enstgn Rtchardson*s dtamattc story of a hidden war 
against the Japs m the Philippines For two years, with- 
out mention tn the news, hunted survivors of the disaster 
of Bataan canted on this heroic underground fight 
General MacArthur kept it a dark secret because the 
guerrillas who waged it uere radioing him invaluable 
information about the movements of Jap ships, planes 
and troops 



In W L White’s classic, They ere Expendable — the saga 
of the motor torpedo boats m the first Philippine campaign 
(The Reader’s Digest, September, ’42) — Lieutenant Robert 
B Kelly 1 elates how Ensign Ihff David Richardson, on his 
24th birthday, was at the wheel of their MTB when they sank 
a Japanese cruiser after an epic fight Kelly sent Richardson 
ashore on Cebu in a rowboat to get a doctor for the wounded, 
while he was gone, Jap planes destroyed the MTB The next 
day, April 10 1942, Bataan fell 

*‘Ensign Richardson assembled what was left of our men 
and joined up with our naval forces on Mactan Island, where 
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they would all try to escape to the island of Leyte,” said 
Lieutenant Kelly “It was the last I ever heard of them ” 

But It was not to be the last the world would hear of this 
young “expendable ” He did escape to Leyte Then he and 11 
othei Americans bought a small sailboat, stocked it with 
supplies, including a live pig, and started for Australia They 
had gone only 200 miles when a Sudden storm capsized them 
eight miles offshore Five of the men, m an incredible swim of 
13 hours, managed to leach shore and the others were picked 
up by friendly natives 

Richardson was hoping to set out again for Austialia when 
an extraordinary opportunity to be of immediate scivice to 
his country presented itself 

He got m touch with guerrillas, helped organize them, train 
them, lead them There have been other «»tories of guerrilla 
warfare, but none evei exceeded in excitement and heart 
warming courage and loyalty this account of the struggle in 
the Philippines 

The narrative is set down by Ira Wolferl in Ensign Richard¬ 
son s own words, as follows 
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T iipolch the sum¬ 
mer of 1942 [said 
Richaidson] the 
part of the Phil 
ippines where I 
was remained 
quiet The Japs 
weren’t there m much force Iheir 
mail! army had rolled on and onlv 
dribs and drabs had been left be¬ 
hind My boys and I spent several 
months around the barrto (village) 
near where the boat we were trying 
to sail to Australia had foundered 
We led a pleasant life — going spear 
fishing, swimmmg, and generally laz- 
mg about 

We were living with Filipino fami 
lies and would move every now and 
then — mostly so that the burden of 


feeding us would not be ^00 hcavv 
on anv one farniK, but p ii tlv on \c- 
count of tht Japs, who would send 
out in occasional pitrol But wher¬ 
ever we were, even if m a strmge 
banio or lust passing some farm out 
m the lulls, the people would warn 
us if Japs approached 
“Oh* sir, yes, sir, the Americans 
were here, sir, 1 saw the n with my 
own eyes, sir, but they left ihiee or 
four months ago ’ 

That s what the Filipinos would 
say when mavbe we had ducked out 
five minutes before 

There were Americans scattered 
all atound, hiding out And about 
September i, a former Arizona cat 
tleman named Abbott and another 
American, Fony Heratik, got tired of 
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hidStig from the enemy These boys 
haad been in the hills near Balingasag 
They came into town often and every¬ 
body knew them On September i 
they walked in as usual and were told 
that three Japs were there “Let’s run 
them the hell out of town,” Abbott 
said 

The boys had Browning automatic 
nfles The Japs were armed, too, but 
they were scared They ran into a 
wooden church and up into the stee¬ 
ple Abbott and Heratik couldn’t 
take time to starve them out So they 
set the church on fire Nobody pro¬ 
tested 

One of the Japs jumped out of the 
steeple and smashed himself dead 
against the ground The other two 
were burned with the chmch Then 
Abbott and Heratik went on about 
their errands, the people saving, 
“Good,” to them, “a fine accomplish¬ 
ment, sir,” although their beloved 
church was complete!v destroved 

The bamboo telegiaph carried the 
news of this event all over the island 
and the idea caught on “Kill J ids ’ 

— a simple idea but nobody had 
done much about it before Now the\ 
began In about two weeks, there 
were some 50 separate guerrilla 
bands wandering around the island, 
each with a proud name and an am¬ 
bitious leader 

It was no trouble to get these bands 
started The Japs had made a lot of 
men jobless small boatmen whose 
craft had been confiscated, former 
Filipino soldiers The Filipino policy 
of noncooperauon in Jap “co-pros- 
penty” had made more men jobless 

— schoolteachers, for instance, politi¬ 
cal servants of one kind or another, 
bus and truck drivers \s guernllas. 


lOf 

these men had a respectable positsotk 
m their communities 

The wrong people led these bands 
at the start They would descend on a 
dart to, identify themselves as fighters 
for freedom, then lew on the people 
— take clothes, food, guns, whatever 
they could get Women, too 
“This kind of activity is not for us,** 
I told the men with me 
Before long I heard of an American 
colonel who had a small guerrilla 
army at Malitbog, on the south coast 
of Leyte I managed to get there and 
found Colonel Morgan, an American 
formerly in the Philippine Constabu¬ 
lary He had joined up with Colonel 
Wendell Fertig, USA, who after 
the surrender had been assigned by 
General MacArthur to organize guer¬ 
rilla activities Morgan explained he 
was now working foi Fertig, trying 
to get the guerrillas everywhere to 
unify in separate military depart¬ 
ments When they did unifv they 
would get recognition from MacAr¬ 
thur, and aid But no recognition as 
long as the monkey business kept up 
This opportunity looked good to 
me and I threw my lot m with them 
Colonel Morgan sent me to another 
guerrilla leader, Colonel Ruperto 
Kangleon He had been in the Fili¬ 
pino Army for 27 years and was the 
fiist native to be made divisional 
commandei by MacArthur After the 
defeat he had surrendered with his 
unit Later he had managed to escape 
to southern Leyte 
Kangleon had a clean little house 
hidden m the hills Nobody could ap¬ 
proach It without being stopped by 
men who hid in the bushes and hela 
you until the Colonel had agreed to 
see you This was the headquarters 
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of the Leyte guerrillas — such as they 
were at the time 

Colonel Kangleon’s band did no 
looting To get money, he had built a 
primitive soap factory This consisted 
pnmanly of a wooden wheel and 
handle which powered a crude scraper 
used to shred the meat of coconuts 
The shreds were boiled and the oil 
floated to the surface After the w ater 
boiled off an extiact of haidwood 
ash was added to it It wasn’t very 
good soap, but it was better than none 
and the p# ople were eager to buv it 

When I MSI ted Colonel Kangleon 
that first time, a soldier was tuining 
the wheel and the Colonel w as hold 
ing coconut shells to the juicer I 
introduced m\self as an ensign m the 
U S Naw He said he had heard of 
me from other \mericans \\t dis 
cussed at length the problems of 
gueriilla oig-ini/ation— how to unify 
in order to get lecognition and aid, 
how to live until the aid inived 
without pievmg on the people 

I came away from there with a 
mission He had sent two pcxiplt to 
try to contict Colonel Fcrtig Thev 
both had disappeared without trace 
I offered to be the thud to try 



N A banco (small 
native sailboat), 
with a rcvolv<r 
given me by C olo- 
ncl Kangleon, I 
set out for Min¬ 
danao My first 
job was to find a Colonel McI ish, 
who would know where Fertig was 
I had luck about the Japs, didn’t 
even see any, md found the Colonel 
very ea dy, just by asking natives 
When I go*" to him I saw a real guer¬ 


rilla outfit There was a whole herd 
of Americans, both Army and Navy— 
Major Childress, Ed Dyess, survivor 
of the death march, Mike Dober- 
vich, who had escaped from Davao 
penal colony, Mooney, who had been 
a radioman, Lieutenants Marshall 
and Spielman, who had also been on 
the death march, and others who 
hid made their way safely to guerrilla 
land 

C olonel McLish said he w ould be 
leaving soon for GHQ, as he called 
the house in which Fertig hid, and 
would be glad to take me Wc put 
ou< in the 1 lunch Rosaliaj a fine mo 
toiboat captuitd fioin the [apincst 
\\t ic starting, ’ the C olund told 
me ‘ill the w ly bick of the goal 
posts Our pi< sent battles aie foi sup 
plus We don t even fight for our 
livts That would v\ iste bullets W^e 
just run But we fight jTps lor sup¬ 
plies Hence the Romlia ” 

( olonel MeLish put me in charge 
of th( launch When 1 joined the 
Ai mvhe de ciaied, the Nav y s iid, 
W< 11 take >ou the it ’ Okav, boy 
tak( me ” 1 checked speed and course 
and got under way at three in the 
afternoon 

About four o’clock in the morning, 
we weie going along with a good, 
smooth gush, the two lookouts on 
the bow looking alert ar d sitisfac- 
torilv dim, when suddenly their black 
bodies turned bright pcaily g ly A 
St archlight was on them, a b g one, a 
destroyer seaichlight 

The light was full on us It made us 
look a bleached-out kind of bluish 
green By one of those lueky freaks 
that happen in war we weren’t chal¬ 
lenged — to this day I tremble when 
I think of It We put on full speed — 
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about SIX knots — and headed nght 
for the beach We were off a reef 
that extends out from shore for a 
mile At high tide the Rosalia could 
go over It while a ship couldn’t fol¬ 
low us Wt ran up to the beach and 
jumped ashore 

Colonel McLish and I started to¬ 
ward the hills We began working 
thiough rice paddies Pretty soon a 
woman came running towaid us down 
a road ‘ Japons • ’ she cri^d ‘ Japons 
coming*” 

A platoon of Jap soldiers passed us 
while wt crouched low They made a 
scuffling sound as they walked Their 
equipment citaked and SCI aped Tluy 
padded past us like hguies in a dream 
As we went on we had to hide from 
many Jap patrols 

Wc later le arned that a short time 
before the Japs had landed at mmv 
places all up and down the adjacent 
coast in a swoop to catch the guerril¬ 
las off guard and capture then sup¬ 
plies Aided by fifth columnists the 
Japs knew exactly where to go 1 ti tig 
had been using widely scittered hill 
houses as storage dumps Where 
the se were inaccessible to troops, the 
Japs sent airplanes The airplanes 
made few mistakes They’d pick the 
right house out of a cluster of thtm 
and work ovei it until they had lev- 
tied It 

But they didn’t get Fertig Whtn 
we finally found him, he had ^'stab- 
lished new headquiiteis in an ordi¬ 
nary hill house on stilts It was the 
most mobile headquarters 1 have 
ever seen Fertig had a little suitcase 
m which he kept maps, papers and 
codes He could jump through a win¬ 
dow and be off with it anv time of 
the day or night it became necessary 


His records and files were stored m 
carefully covered holes m the ground 
By the time I arrived, Feitig wad 
already in daily contact with “Sou- 
wespac,” as General MacArthur’s 
southwest Pacific headquarters was 
called Contact had been made m 
December 1942 Robert C Ball, an 
Air Corps man from Indiana, and 
William F Konko and Stuart Will- 
ever, radio operators out of our PT 
squadron, had escaped the Japs and 
joined up with Fertig m the hills 
‘You’re my signal corps,” Fertig told 
them They sciounged around and 
improvised, and finally went on the 
air Iheir set Vvas strictly hambone, 
but It could send and it could receive ^ 
They played their key a week, try¬ 
ing to get San Fiancisco, but got no 
answei lhe\ thought mavbe their 
stt didn’t work Eich night thev d 
lake It down and put it together 
ag iin T here would still be no answ er 
Then suddenly dots and dashes 
coramuiications with San Francisco 
weie cstablishtd, and f oloncl lertig 
w IS satisfictoiilv identified Now he 
wds enthusiastic ibout the possibili¬ 
ties of sitting up a leally effective 
gutirilld intelligence organization for 
MacArthui We talked foi half a 
day about the problems involt^ed m 
putting the gueirillas on a sound 
working basis Then I staitcd back to 
Leyte 


E HAD to walk 
through some 
300 miles of Japs 
before we could 
get where It would 
be safe foi me to 
take a bam a for 
I eyte I had never been fat but 1 lost 
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about 30 pounds on that tnp Toward 
title end I could feel my bones rubbing 
through my skin and hurting it Our 
party consisted of Colonel Mclish, 
ten Filipmo soldiers and myself We 
had 2000 rounds of 30-caliber am- 
muniiion and five large boxes of med¬ 
ical supplies We had to stop m e\ ery 
town to get volunteer carriers to help 
us along to the next town 

We walked with a Filipino scout 
gomg ahead, unarmed and looking 
as if he were a local boy out on an 
errand Behind him came an adv nice 
party of four soldiers then the mam 
body with packs and equipment, and 
finally a rtii guard In case of an\- 
thing suspicious the scout would drop 
back to the advance party md the 
advance party would sound a w irn- 
ing w ith a bojop^ — a conch shell w ith 
a hole in it Blowing this products 
a long, melancholy, far reaching 
note 

There is a bojon^ bird that sounds 
just like It which makes it useful foi 
warnings but every tune a bojonsi bii d 
sounded off wc thought, htte it is 
and ducked into the jungles 11 slow ed 
us up considerably \\ e had to st nd 
runner up to contact the adv nice 
guard and hnd out if it was their 
bojong that we were hiding from or a 
bojong s bojong 

We tried to av erage 15 miles a day 
After a while mv heart developed a 
sort of bubbling flutter Everybody 
walking the jungles gets it sooner or 
later from fatigue You he down and 
It feels like a pump squishing m your 
chest After a rest It goes away Some 
times the re is a fever with it, but that 
goes away, too 

ITI nev r forget that walk, the net¬ 
tles and the underbrush lashing arms 


and legs, the dank musty odor of 
jungle, the squishing and squashing 
of my heart, and sweat and blisters 
and sweat salting and burning them, 
the typhoons throwing ram so hard 
the drops felt like bags of pebbles, 
and the bojong sounding and a Jap 
armored colu nn whisking by while 
we lay in the jungle, wondering 
swcalily what aie we cioing here, how 
did Americans ever get into a world 
like this^ 

\V hen I got back to Colonel Kang 
leon he didn’t recognize me at hrst 
Bamboo telcgiaph had brought word 
to h«m I was dead 



ANCi eon’s first 
.problem was am¬ 
munition His lit 
lie -'rinv h id Ixen 
using battery 
separators, bat- 
terv teiminal 
lead and other soft met ils for liullt ts 
\\ Ith me tal like th it voii fire a ft w 
times and the rifling of the barrel fills 
up 1 hen you gc t a recoil that thiovvs 
you ten ftet 

The whole ordnince probam be¬ 
came my babv I hid made a deal 
with C olonel McLish for 4000 empty 
^o califier car ti idgcs Wed load them 
and give him back 1000 loaded car 
tridges m exchinge I found a kid 
named Kuizon to organize an ord 
nance factory We scrounged around 
and got a hand forge, some ha< k saws 
and a file That was our small arms 
factory 

Kuizon was about 21 He had 
never been in the army before, but I 
made him a third lieutenant because 
he was so ingenious and willing 

We foraged in schoolhouses for the 
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bullets to fill the shells The brass 
curtain rods were made of a good 
hard metal just about as thick as a 
30-caliber bullet We cut the rod up 
into appropriate lengths, then filed 
the end do\Vn to point it The boys 
would stick the bullet m an old 
broken-down Springfield rifle, take 
a rod and try to ram it thiough If it 
went, It fitted If it didn t, they’d file 
it smaller 

For the primer we used sulphur 
mixed with coconut-shell carbon and 
••ntimony Our mam source of pow¬ 
der wab from Japanese sea mines that 
we would dismantle We’d mix it with 
puhuizcd wood to retard the burn 
ing, because mine powdei is too 
\ lolcnt for a rifle bullet We blew up 
five iifles to find th it out 

"Vou’d pour tlie powder into the 
cartridge with a little homemide 
lunncl I hen you d put the piece off 
the brass curtain rod into the car¬ 
tridge and CT imp the cai tridgt ai ound 
it with a pair of plitis 

Getting the light measure for the 
mixtui e was Kmzon s business It 
was all trial-and eiror When there 
was TMr eiror, the cartridge would 
blowup in the gun Powder flashes 
would come out between the bolts 
and burn his hands One morning he 
broke three iifles in succession, burn 
mg hu hands three times and jolt¬ 
ing his shoulders so hard his toes 
ached 

‘ Sir, I do not like to do this work, 
sir,” he admitted finally “I will put 
the rifle on the table, sir, and test by 
long distance, sir ” 

Then we managed to dragoon an 
apothecary s scales and no more rifles 
blew up Using this ammunit on was 
hard on our guns, but it killed Japs 


itr 

There was even a cannon for the 
attack on one town It had been made 
by Filipino Captain Zapanta and his 
wife The barrel was a piece of three- 
inch gas pipe, kept from blowang up 
by metal sleeves and rmgs reinforced 
with wedges The firing pm was a 
tapered marlmspike given tension by 
rubber bands made from an inner 
tube The Zapantas had made three 
shells for their cannon from three- 
inch brass pipe filled with battery 
lead and ]unk they found around 
The powder charge wras m a case 
about four inches long They filled 
It neatly to the brim with black 
powder They wanted to make sure 
the shell would go 

The whole contraption was mounted 
on wooden wheels The lanyard was 
about 30 feet long, because they were 
pretty sur( thit if the thing worked 
at all, there was going to be a recoil 

1 here were no Japs in the town’s 
sc hoolhousc, which had concrete walls 
to make It cool 

Ihe / ipantas wheeled their can¬ 
non into pi ice 1 hey spent all night, 
with a whole excited crowd giving ad¬ 
vice, aiming the cannon Thev waited 
for dawn to make sure everything was 
just light Ihen everybody fell back 
and Mrs Zapanta took the lanyard 
and pulled it 

Ihcre was the biggest explosion 
ever heard on earth The cannon 
leaped high into the air, turned a 
complete somersault, landed on its 
barrel and began to bounce It 
bounced so far back Mrs Zapanta 
had to run But the shell went right 
through the concrete wall, banging 
concrete fragments into the Japs be¬ 
hind It Ihc Japs could be heard 
moamng all day 
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E WAR had 
made Filipino 
politics \ery sim¬ 
ple There was 
only one party — 
the ‘ Drive Out 
the Japw” paitv 
The Japs were trvinef to comphe ite 
this by winninfT all the Filipinos to 
their side But they were tiyini? ilso lo 
get rich off e\ei\body These arc two 
horses thit are very hard lo hiK h to 
the same wagon but the J ips m idt 
a try with something the y e ilk d 
“The Good Neighbor Association ’ 
You work for us and we will be f) ils 
The gueirillis replied bv killing 
one “good neighbor’ (filipmo eol 
laboiationist) loi eveiy «^utiiilli oi 
guerrilla sympathizer kilkd Kang 
leon w as much distressed by this, but 
a guerrilla le ider s control over his 
men is ‘ clastu He can k ad them 
only where the\ w ml to go Ihe 
gueirillis kept killing Japan’s ‘ good 
neighbors,’ leniiig then laces un 
touched so that they might be rceog 
nized but mineing up thiir bodies 
gruesomelv, the n floating them do\ n 
stream to their home barrio to seive is 
an example It w is in ugl\ kind of 
politics, but It worked, and the num 
ber of good neighbors’ decieised 
so ladicallv thu the Japs all but 
stoppled executing gueriilla sympi- 
thizers for a while 


Sb- WT ^ re working 
Z Wagamst time m 
those days We 
knew that as soon 
as we became 
strong enough 
really to worry 
the Japs they would move in and 



crush us We didn’t expect to lie able 
to win until MaeAithur returned 
but we did count on killing Japs and 
above all on keeping alive in the 
people hope of eventual liberation 

Meanwhile, in our irta, Kangleon 
s t up a new anti-fap government 
Its Pioclamation No i’ wasdriwn 
up bv me It stipulaU d that on or be- 
foic Septemixir 2), iqp3 the follow¬ 
ing initciials necessaiv to the prose¬ 
cution of the war must be delivered 
by whoevti owned them to the near¬ 
est municipal mayor Fhcrc were 
listed piper, tires lubricating oils, 
hit urns ammunition radios, motois 
and tools - cverv thing usclul all the 
w i\ down to thu ad and buttons 
PIVim nt was to be m idc by vouclit i, 
rtckcmible ifUi victory Those fail¬ 
ing lo rts{ ond volui t inly wcie sub¬ 
ject to conlisc ition 

\\c got euat misses of stuff — 
mosth iimk hut usilile with i littiC 
lenov ition I hen Vvc idcled to it by 
I luliTig C hinest shops Flic Chmise 
m the Pliilippmts weu in p iit rt prt- 
sentativt of old C hiiia m their think¬ 
ing - the C lima th it w’s not a 
nation but i grab bag for wf lords 
To them all governments were alien 
and tuachcrous The C h nesc made 
only toke n olle rings of thei goods, so 
w< laickd them iiid made a consid¬ 
erable haul whei ever w< struck Ihe 
raids cieated no antagonisms among 
the C hmesc They accepted it as part 
of the game 

W e got 2000 gunny sacks from the 
raids, and Kangk on designed a uni 
form that cou^d be made from them 
It consisted of a short-Jeeved shnt 
and trousers We got 700 uniforms 
out of the 2000 sack* They were 
harsh to the skin, but uniform 
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The establishment of the civil gov¬ 
ernment enabled us to set up a mint 
With wood blocks wt printed paper 
money It had pictures — a carabao, 
i nipa hut, local scenery — and 
looked very official 

The mint worked on an assem¬ 
bly-line basis in an old schoolhouse 
One man would cut the paper, an¬ 
other would place it in a frame st imp 
the wood block into i pad of ink, the n 
prtss It onto the piptr 

Wl did not worry ibout countei- 
Iters We had all the paper th<re 
was Some of oui money was printed 
on wripping piptr, some on note¬ 
book piper, lined ind ill We in ide 
our own ink by tiking a fiudc oil 
' jinp, putting a hood o\ei it ind 
liippiig the soot whith we then 
ini\».d with glveenne 

t 

lelt It ne».essirv 
lo h i\e a St iff to 
be chief of Ihere 
was no sign ils of 
heel >fo j)s\ehologic il warfaie de 
]j 11 (ment, no m< du il corps, no tians- 
liortation corps We set up Gordon 
\(loso a foiiner politic in as piop- 
agandi chiet Wi give him i rad'o 
as hij news somce and he turned 
the news into ficiy woids which were 
distributed by our transport ition 
corps Ihe corps hid been started 
by a yeoman in the U S Navy, 
who contributed a motorcycle he 
had picked up somewhere We 
added a station wagon that some¬ 
body had hidden in the ]ungle We 
got from civilians three ligl t trucks 
Und thn e sedans We could not spare 



K anc I TON nude 
IK cIhcI ot stiff, 
and 1 naturdly 


paint to make them look like Army 
cars One truck had *Tnternational 
Coconut Corporation ’ painted all 
over It We let it stay 

Gasoline was an immediate prob¬ 
lem But Frank Laird, an American 
who had serv cd i y e irs m the Army, 
got us over this hurdle ‘ "Vou learn 
how to do anv thing m the Army,” he 
said and we got him some barrels, 
galv ini/ed pipe ^nd a wrench and he 
went into the petrol business distill¬ 
ing ilf ohol out of tuha, a local kind of 
palm liooze 

T he fuel was i ither treacherous It 
absorbed w itti quicklv If vou left 
hill i bottle iiound v ith the cork off, 
in a lew hours it would fill right up to 
th( lop the tuha ileohol soaking up 
iiioiMure out ot the air 

liut the CHS would get six to eight 
m les on a g illon ol this alcohol, if y ou 
opened up the pis on the carburetors 
to let in moie fuel thin usual The 
bov s took to sipping the fuel but they 
sto[)ped th it when one of them went 
blind lempormlv Laud w is using 
galv iiiized pipe in the distilleries for 
a dunking still \ou h iv e to have cop- 
pci tubing W( got around to that 
litei when things Wv.ie well organ¬ 
ized using the copper tubing ofl the 
gas lints of wicckcd automobiles 

1 took the signal corps under my 
spec 111 supervision Kanglcon had 
been getting along with runners who 
would take anv where from a week to 
a month or two to make then round 
trips 

Ihe population had cut down all 
the telephone wires soon after the 
Japs came m It was a patriotic move 
and also the wire could be shaped 
into nails — which were cxtremelv 
scarce 1 got a supply of wire by send- 
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mg the army out to take the barbed 
wire off all the fences Then I put sol¬ 
diers to work with pliers, taking the 
barbs off, unwinding the wire and 
rolling It on spools 

For msulators, 1 accumulated a 
supply of old pop bottles Where we 
could find telegraph poles, we wired 
the dottles to the top of them But 
mostly we constiucted our communi¬ 
cations on palm trees In a month and 
a half we were abk to put up ap¬ 
proximately 140 kilometers of tele¬ 
graph lines 

So we had communications 24 
hours a da>, which expedited intel¬ 
ligence reports enormously Intelli¬ 
gence was the primary mission of 
each unit in a Jap area Kinu^h on 
wanted to know c\erv lime a Jap 
sneezed, and now the tekgiaph told 
him the same day the Jip smtzed, 
not two months latei 

\\ ell the n we had the makings of 
an armv We had communications 
We had uniforms Tlie mt n wtit be¬ 
ing drilled and taken through prac 
tice exercises in ambushes night 
maneuvers forced marches and tar¬ 
get practice 

O N October 27 a 
message came 
from C oloncl Fcr- 
tig, summoning 
some of us to his 
4 headquarters 

** We thought It 

meant evacuation to Australia We 
had a fine big launch for the trip 
Ouenilla Captain Valley had cap¬ 
tured It 

The launch was seagoing It had 
come in with 15 Japs, probably direct 
from Japan They had come ashore to 


get coconuts and meat Valley’s men, 
carrying their rifles slung across the 
backs of their necks with bunches of 
coconuts hanging from the stex^ks and 
barrels, unostentatiously surrounded 
the Japs as they were maxing a land¬ 
ing When they got in close, Valley’s 
men dropped the coconuts and opened 
fire They killed all the Japs 

On arriving at Fertig’s headquar¬ 
ters I found that I wasn t going to 
Australia The Nav / had caught up 
with me I was reduced from chief of 
the gueriilla staff to ensign m the 
U S ISiavv, assigned to construct a 
radio netwoik to spy on Jap shipping 
At the time MacArthur didn t so 
much care whether we killed Japs or 
not He wanud intelligence 

However, the big news was that a 
submaimt was coming in with sup¬ 
plies I ertig had dek gated about *,00 
soldurs to htlp with the unloading 
He had summoned guerrilla leaders 
from as far away as Manila, osten- 
sil>l> to coordinate their activities but 
actually so that they might see the 
sul>maiine and the aid America was 
giving Then he had got together two 
truck loads of fresh vegetabi < and 
fruits to give to the submarine He 
wanttd them to bring back word to 
Souwespac that he had a real organ¬ 
ization going 

When the submarine vas due we 
all walked over to a little bay about 
SIX miles from headquarters 1 he Japs 
didn’t have enough troops to patrol 
all the island and this area had been 
free from their activities About 4 30 
a cry went up all along the beach 
The submarine had broken water 

We had two launches to guide her 
in I was in charge of one of them We 
even had an orchestra, dressed up m 
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white shirts and white pants, which 
played Aloha^ Anchors Aweigh and The 
Stars and Stripes Forever 

It looks like we made a wrong 
turn,” said one of the si b s crew, 
and wound up m Hollywood ’ 

I was very proud of the Navy thcit 
day in fi ont of all those T ilipinos 1 he 
submaime looked as big as a battle¬ 
ship She brought us tommy guns, 
carbines, hind grenades, bazookas, 
fifteen jO caliber machine guns, am¬ 
munition, )ungh cimouflage suits, 
nd (igii ettts and chocoHtt wi apped 
with the slog 111 I Shall Return — 
Mac Vrthur 

On the submaime they gi\ e me all 
(he chciiy pie 1 could get down with 
eheriKS that )ou could tasti the 
Noith Vmtiirm r lunate in ind big 
thick chtise sandwiclus, and a lazoi 
ind bl ides so ip h ur oil all the 
stun th it whi n you die un jlioul you 
w ike up with a smile on \oui 1 ice 

LveIVthing was so well oiganized 
1)> 1 citig that wt got the submaime 
unloaded and aw iv b> midnight I 
li It all mixed up 1 hey wi u going to 
be m Apsiialu m less time than it 
would/^e me to g( t hack to Le\te 
If I flad sane I could be back in the 
\ ivy, talking Lnitcd States, lighting 
I ips with m idt in-U S A power not 
with pop bottles hung on palm trees 



A mong those pres- 
^ent at the sab- 
maime was Long 
lorn Bixter His 
guerrilla caieer 
typifies that of 
man' American 
fighting men who hid out after tie 
surrender 

Baxter really wasn’t yer^ tall, but 


he was taller than the Filipinos so 
the> gaye him the nickname “Long ” 
Just an ayeiage American boy in his 
eai Iv 20 s, Long had been m enlisted 
min in the An Coips stationed on 
Mindanao When the situation looked 
hope less he cut loose across the hills 
Alter a rough trip he finally made 
Hinatuan on the coast, but he was in 
bad shape The mav or and the chief 
of pohee invited him to dinner They 
g iye him a pt c tty fanev chow to make 
it list until late at night Then the 
mavor took him over to show him 
some thing m a coi nei and the chief of 
polu t put a gun in Jus back and 
m iiehcd him oil toj ul Fhev wanted 
to do that 1 ite at night so none of the 
anti Jap populition would interfere 
Flic 11 idea was to ingiatiate them¬ 
selves with the Japs 

1 HI ned ov i r to a J ip patrol, he was 
taken to the jail it Suiigao, where a 
J ip inesc rapt nn pud h m a visit He 
had two solditis witli him Fhe> car¬ 
ried fixed bivoncts 

I he captiin stood looking it Lorg 
a minute llien, without wa ning, he 
kicked him in the gioin, kicked him 
in the shins, hit him in the fice 
lie kept t liking IV he did it He d 
knock Long to his knees * That 
wasn t so good, ’ he d sa> and pick 
Long up bv the fiont of his shirt 
“Let s ti> It this wav,’ he d say and 
knock him all the w a\ down ‘1 here 
that s good That s hcttei, ’ and kick 
him as he lay thcie before picking 
him up and holding him and knock¬ 
ing him down again Ihe soldieis 
stood motionh ss with fixed bayonets 
Finally all thi ee went awav Thei e 
was no explanation 

The next day the captain came 
again “How are you, I om Baxter-’ * 
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he asked He was smokin&f a big 
cigar and looked pleasant and full, as 
if he had just eaten 

Long was King on his bunk He 
swung one foot out of bed to get up 
He was barefoot The Jap grabbed 
the foot and held the cigar against 
the instep Long kept lunging back 
and forth while the Jap rolkd the 
burning cigar over the tender flesh 
Finally Long, in one of his lunges, hit 
his head against the stone wail and 
knocked himself out 

This treatment kept up for two 
weeks The Jap conctntraud on the 
shins with his big ai my boots Long 
still had scars theie a year latt r 
Then one Satuidav afternoon 
Long looking out oi his ct 11 window, 
saw woik begin on a gallows m a 
plaza back of the jail Sunday morn 
mg the guatd told long tint the 
following Saturday was a d iv of 
fiesta and the Japs intended to c t It- 
brate it bv executing him 

Long waited all day for darkness 
Those wen as long houi s as anv body 
ever has spint When night finally 
came, he started to cut through the 
window liais with a beer-can opener 
he had found in his cell 

The thick bais were made out of 
bayon^ wood, which is the hardest 
known He had to knock out two 
bars He couldn’t work steadily, be¬ 
cause two guards walked by outside 
all night His hands got blistered in 
the first two hours of work, but he 
kept on He made a mud ot dust to 
stuff into the holes in the bars 

By dawn Tuesday morning he had 
hollowed out the bottom part of the 
two bars The top was going to be 
much harder He couldn’t get the 
leverage there and he was all tired 


out now He was panting as he 
worked His pantipg sounded so loud 
in the quiet night that he was afraid 
It would give the alarm, but he 
couldn’t hold it in The muscles of his 
arms were so tired they were trem 
bhng all the time and bis hands were 
all blistered But he kept at it" 
Thursday night, a typhoon blew 
up There was a lot of ram with the 
wind By ten o clock it was over but 
there had been a failure in the 
power plant and the street lights 
were out Long waited two minutes 
after the guards had passed outside, 
counting the seconds He figured that 
would give him 13 minutes’ head 
start Then he snapped the bars off 
and climbed out 

He sneaked down to the beach and 
found a small boat th ee quarters full 
of watei There were no paddles He 
scuined up and down the Ixach 
fi anticallv, lx fore the beach patrol 
could (orne bick, and finally found a 
puce ot bamboo about six feet long 
and mavbe two inches in diameter 
^ou can’t paddle very well with a 
round stick In an hour aqd a half 
he d made about a half mile 1 ijt then 
luckily ne got into a current thartook 
him down the coast a few miles At 
dawn he lieached the boat 

I ong didn’t know what lo do His 
face, pulped up as it w-is still bv the 
Jap captain s fists, was like a flag, 
maikinghim wherever he went Then 
along came an old man who had been 
out Ashing all night He could not 
talk any English, but he took Long to 
his hut, fed him and covered him all 
over with copra sacks, and Long 
went right to sleep 

Late in the afternoon, Long woke 
up The old man was standing over 
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him with a pistol There was a ten- 
year-old boy alongside him 

“I am m> father s son, sir,” the 
child said The old man had brought 
the boy along because he spoke Eng¬ 
lish ‘ My brother, sir in the army 
Before he suricndci, he give my ^ 
ther a pistol, sir Sir, now it is to you ” 
It was a ^2 and there were five 
lounds of ammunition with it I he 
old man took Long that night to an- 
othei familv down the co ist Long 
staved there ibout two weeks The 
whole lainilv worked in the he Ids 
ill cl IV e\C( pt for one little girl She 
plavtd aiound the house liy htiself 
md I ong sit pt ill div ind ill night 
But some lilth columnist found out 
he w IS iheie incl the [ips sent two 
men down tei })irk him up Ihtv fig 
uicd to eovei the front md re n exits 
mel holler foi him to come out with 
his hinds up but tlu\ itckoned 
without the little girl 

She woke long up ‘ Tv\o men 
she Slid She spol t in i vtn low 
tone Ihe> conic litie sii 

1 ong had his gun with him He 
had sler^-with it coeked bv his side 
He wilt to the wmdow%i.and srw a 
min stinding thcie looking^ it him 
witli mouth open m suipiise As the 
111 in leuheel foi his gun I ong shot 
him between the eves fhen he saw 
the sot Olid min md shot him 

He got two more guns out ot the 
cU il ISow Long hid three guns iiid 
i8 bullets md with these mum 
tions he stilted his own cueirilli 
outfit 

Bamboo telegraph usuilly brought 
word to one American of the exist¬ 
ence of another In this wav, long 
I om Baxter hooked up with Gordon 
Smith, who had been a cook in the 
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Army Air Corps, and with Dutcdi 
Gevsen, a character not even Joseph 
Conrad would have dared invent 
Dutch IS de id now I am pretty sure, 
but in his time he had shipped in 
sail md steam between Chile and the 
Orient and had been in every trade 
from mining to running slaves for 
rich C hinese 

The thtce-man gue irilla army went 
up to the Mindan lo mother lode 
mine md got a puce of iron tubing 
about eight inches long, and they 
grooved it v\ith a lilt so th it it would 
fi igmf*ntate w hen it -exploded They 
woiktcl int® It L VO Stic ks of dynamite 
th It tliev found m the mine, and 
lelded a cip md a fuse 

I lien Ihtv went down to Mala- 
inono wheit aliout 20 J ipswtie using 
tl t school IS i ban icks C tv sen and 
Smith staved on a little hill to give 
protciiivc flic md Bixtcr sneaked 
till (High tall gi iss to an outhouse just 
bfhmcl the school fhert he lit the 
fuse md he Id it in his h inds a second 
ot so listening to tlic splutter and to 
the J ips ch ittcime inside ihe build 
mg I hen he he tvttl it str light arm 
in the VMiiclovN 

\lui tint Bixtcr told me “I 
lan like lull Hun I looked lack 
The sides ()1 the building seemed to 
bulge 1 little \nd then things started 
living till (High the w ills 

1 hat s the -stoiv ot I ong Tom Bax¬ 
ter as lai IS 1 know it \tlei the sub 
mil me billed his next mission was 
to hold a 1IV e i Flu 1 e vv 11 e no jungle 
paths thtie and il he could deprive 
the faps of the iivei they would 
have to go miles aiound to keep con¬ 
tact between their garrisons 

The last I saw of him he was 
slouching along with his men, so 
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'Xunbuin^^d and wild-haired that he 
f Iboked like one of them 
*^So long, kid, * I called 
“Keen ounchino^,*’ he w” /ed back 
'tat me with his Garand 

His mission was very dangerous 
■The only way he had to patrol the 
nvcr was by native canoe There 
^Weie places for ambush all up and 
down the whole length of that damned 
river, and I never heard of Long 
agam But I sure hope he s ahv t 

I sr\RTED back to 
I (ytc Dcct mljei i 
on a bam a, with 
^ enough equip 

ment to make 
three radio sets 
\ftei an excit¬ 
ing trip, dodging Jap patiol boats we 
landed at Buigos where Liciiteinnt 
Jot Rilarcal a foi met radioman, and 
I put up one radio st ition 

It was the fiist and only time that 
any gueinlia enterprise that I had 
anything to do with worked light off 
the bat \\ e put the set in a house by 
the side of the road \\ e stretched the 
antenna betwten two coconut tre<s, 
hooked It up and we w« re on the iir 
But Fcrtig didn t get my messages 
for two davs Something was wrong 
at the other end 1 hey had their own 
troubles down there 
The next da> the Japs landed ail 
over everywhere They took eveiy 
one of our towns on Leyte, and two 
on Panaon Island across the bay 
J'hc SOI tiiern Leyte guerrillas had 
begun to Itch the hide of them They 
Yekched out f ngers to squash us 
The Japs landing in southern Leyte 
found no army to oppose them They 
came charging up the beach, they 


fanned out into the hUls We watched 
them staring curiously at our pop 
bottle telegraph system Their col¬ 
umns converged on nothing 

The only action was when the 
Japs started to use our pop bottle 
tc egriph We cut the line They re¬ 
paired It We chopped down the 
trees They strung the line from other 
trees We took down ten kilometers of 
wire m a single night They gave up 
K ingleon was w gmg a canny war 
He had only 700 mtn, half as many 
rifles and litth ammunition The 
Japs hunted them with mon than 
,000 ht ivily aimed troops But Kang- 
l(on knew tht Jips would tire of 
stnding then columns on long fruit¬ 
less foiced marches The force would 
be too expensive to miintain doing 
nothing with gueirilli icti e on 
other islands The Japs would start 
to withdraw it He could not wait 
^unli! thtv withdrew altogether For 
poliiK il n isons thcie must be a 
light ih( people had suppoited a 
guei nlla arm> It must fight for them 
Lise, how would hope of hbeiation 
be kept alive until MacAl^bur ai 
rived’ 'f hO| e of liberation died,’k hat 
wouM MacArthur do for intelligence’’ 
Whu force would there be to aid 
him when he landt'^'’ 

No, there must be i fight But not 
yet — not when the Japs were at 
their strongest 

M eanwh lf Rifa- 
real, Seigeant 
Pedro Patuian 
and I had gone 
to set up the mas- 
- ter radio set W c 
b paddled across 
the bay at night and the next evening 
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a guerrilla guide led u«5 four kilometers 
up a river to a ramshackle hill hut 
Xow all I ntedcd was an engine, a 
gcneiator, fuel, gasoline, lubricating 
oil, and wilt I diagooncd a fine 
boy, I leuttiiant Juamto Baybay, to 
sciounge up stuff for me I itintm^ 
btrtd an engine and g( m lator unit in 
Sogod, a Fairb inks-Moist that had 
provided powti for a haii-curling 
machine \ filth columnist had it 
Juamto went in at night and took it 
liom him 

It uquiicd three davs to make the 
lound tup In tint time, v\e went 
iinong the 1 ilipmos living m the 
lu ighboihood and st t up i voIimUti 
guild s\sum, ind hiitd lu l}>t IS, uid 
then camoufl ig( d tlu ti nl loom hut 
litteimg the pith with sloru s md 
iindtibiu h 1 lu cimoutligt vn is a 
woi k ol ai t 

llu gem 1 noi tmied out to br* 
110 volts 1 he stt midtd 220 voMs 
We woiked loi five d i>s winding ind 
unwinding, unsmcesslullv li>in_, to 
Up up the voltige Nothing we did 
h id my iiu k 

1 he v<>Wntn\ guilds wcie gittii 
tlu n ^d vciv m IV ous^ J^)m e tluv 
npo/td thi Japsvitit comiilg, and 
we moved unit It took 12 men to 
». iiry tlu engme^qn polls It took i 
to eui> a iiiiiel ol^'lnbiu iting oil 
Iheic vveie '■>0 c iiieis dlogetlui 
We stuck to the pingk, wading down 
a locky rive I A 111 in v^ould fall a 
pole would hie ik, but nobody shouUd 
01 even talked loud We moved as 
silintly as we could and all that 
niarked out passing wis the cocka¬ 
toos shrieking at us 

It turned out to be a false ilarm 
I called all the civilian guards I0- 
githei and spoke to them earnestly 
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“We have lost valuable time,” I 
said “It IS ne cessary to be brave and 
be men ?nd not be women seeing 
a Jap behind every calao bud ” 

They agreed They would not rc- 
poit the shadows of J ips, only Japs 
Then we had a beautiful stroke of 
lurk W'^e found a tianslormer which 
would conveit no volts into 220 It 
h id b< en used for the only mov le pro- 
je ctoi in southe 1 n Ley te But then our 
engiiu woiildn 1 voik It would start 
to sputu I and then die ^\ed start 
ov 11 ig nn md it would sputti i again 
and du It just kt pt leading us on 
1 in illv wi said the hell with it ind 
ill wint out among the } ips and 
lound md e qiturid anothei engine 
It t«>ok us two divs to mount it on 
luwn logs We didii t hive i brace 
md bit I o boil hull s vve had to heat 
np i bolt md h 1 nnui it thiongh II 
vou h tinmeted too h 11 el tlu b )lt lxnt 
1 lu 11 It 11 o i lot k out night m tin 
lain I volimltir guild ulived pant¬ 
ing to s iv till J ips wf I e on the ir w iv 
Hus tmii It w IS no (ilse alai n W^ 
St 11 till chseomuItim^ the w les and 
boxing up tlu < cjinpmt nt We worked 
ill m i luml>k But we weie ibk to 
move thi stuff out into the j ingle and 
covti It Ixloit the Jipsairivtd 
W< It ist'«blished the statum in a 
jungle hut built especially tor the 
pill post \boiit then Kangleon de- 
eidt d It w as tijne foi the gueiiillas to 
sti ik« I le Ol di 1 e d his men to go o\er 
to the olfe nsive it midnight he liiuaiy 
I , I q ^ 1 itul all till ough the last night 
ol J iiiuaiy, units came sloucliing 
down from the hills to take up pie- 
V lously scouted positions 

The offensive was a guernll i of¬ 
fensive It didn t consist of kllows 
going over the top altei an aiiillcry 
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barrage Joe Nazareno, Kangleon’s 
artillery wiief, had one Si-mm mor¬ 
tar with five shells and one bazooka 
gun The strategy was to hang around 
near the towns waiting for the Jap 

g atrols to come out Except at Ana- 
awan There was a garrison of 12 
Japs there They never went out on 
patrol, so the boys went in after them, 
first cooking up a plan with the 
mayor They had found one unex¬ 
ploded hand gi enade That was the 
basis of the plan 

The mayor invited the garrison to 
breakfast the morning of February i 
All came except one They left him 
outside as guard Ihen the mavoi 
told the Japs he had something spe¬ 
cial for them in the vard outside, and 
would go out to get it 

When he came out, that was the 
signal for the gutriillas to begin 
Some had ahe adv crawled in dost to 
the house with the hand grenade 
On<», weaimg a pla\ shirt, the tail of 
It hanging down o\ci his li oust is, 
wandered ovti to the guird Under 
the shut, stuck m his belt he had 1 
revolver He caiiicd in his two hands 
a live chicken with a string around its 
leg, a peg at the end of the stiing 
He held the ehicken out dumbly to 
the guard The Jap motioned to him 
to take the chicken inside The kid 
acted as if he didn t understand 
and dropped the chieken I he Jap 
clucked vexed]V and stooped over to 
grab the peg and stick it m the 
ground He didn’t like to see the 
chicken go to waste 

When the kid dropped the chicken, 
one of the others pulled the pm on 
the "renade and held it, counting 
When the Jap stooped over for the 
chicken, the kid pulled out his re¬ 


volver and shot the Jap m thh back of 
the neck, and the grenade was tossed 
into the window of the house Then 
the guerrillas rushed through the door 
with their rifles to finish the job 
Joe Nazareno, all flushed up over 
shaving the mortar and the five shells, 
tried to take his boys into the town of 
Liloan The battle started with a 
mortar shell that landed just out¬ 
side the school building where the 
Jap garrison was staying The Japs 
•came piling out into foxholes iTiey 
had bar lied wire entanglements, too 
Thev fought all day ind the battle 
was prettv much a draw 

That night the Japs fiicd star 
shells and Joe leasoned that meant a 
plea foi reinfoi Cl ments from across 
ih I iloan Sti iits He posted his men 
on thi beach When a banca full of 
J ips came sneikmg over the water, 
Joe and his boss were waiting for 
them Thi barn a grounded on the 
lieach Hill they opened up with 
ev t rv thing they h id 1 he y had counted 
aliout 80 Japs in the bam a It was a 
massacre [oe s boys dived all the 
re St of the night for bodie ^nd rifles 
and suppVs; They were an ^ous to 
reco er the dead to get then cl ithes 
and cartridge belts 

The bazooka nir’ ocen set up to 
command I iloan Straits On Febiu 
ary 10 a launch came along, about 73 
yaids offshore The boys had never 
filed a bazooka liefoic There wcie 
not enough shells to waste on target 
practice They aimed foi the engine, 
and then pressed the trigger 
There was an explosion in the 
watei 50 yards the other side of 
the launch The Japs all ran to the 
far side and Icxiked astonished at the 
cascade of water It had been a 
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ddayed-action shell for use against 
tanks The missile had gone through 
one side of the launch just above the 
water Ime, passed through the other 
side and exploded harmlessly m the 
sea But tKe Japs never put a launch 
through Liloan Straits again Th^y 
preferred to go more than 6o miles 
out of their way rather than risk it 

HEN the planes 
came, bombing 
and strafing They 
bombed flat four 
houses that 1 had 
been in with my 
radio station, but 
they didn^t come near my new setup 
in the jungle They h idn’l been ibU 
to find out about it The onI> result 
of the bombing w is that I lost all my 
civilian workers foi about a week 
rheir wives cime ind dragged them 
off to build foxholes tor them and the 
children 

I he Japs sent he weapon squ id^ 

out with their pitiols Ihc gueriillas 
let them go by Ihtn m the evening 
when ♦■’‘fy came dragging back all 
loo««'’ and tired ^jom 15-mik 

_ piArh on which tfiey had fouhd noth 
mg, the'gaei^illas hit them 

There is no ''<'male figure on Jap 
losses Certainly they ran into the 
hundieds and p rhaps eventually into 
the thousands One majoi had i 
blackboard in his headquarters as a 
morale builder on which he chalked 
up the totals But guerrillas seldom 
take over battlefields They shoot 
until out of ammunition Then they 
retreat If you don’t take battlefields, 
you can’t get an accurate count on 
dead 

At any rate, the Jap losses were 
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enough to make them react Wtt^ 
ferocity The people of the towns 
frightened into the hills That ma<^ 
the Jap food position in the towi^^ 
serious Their garrisons were living;^ 
off the townspeople They were forew 
mg them to work The Japs could not 
exist in deserted barrios They went^ 
into the hills with fifth columni^U^ 
hunting the evacuees V\ hen the fifth 
columnist identified a town family it" 
was compelled to return home The' 
hill families were killed to keep theni> 
from aiding guerrillas 

But the evacuation of the towns 
kept on and it was a big help to us 
It forced the Jap s hand, made him 
send out seaiching parties which wo 
could hit There wtit hundreds of 
heroes among the townspeople Oh, 
that stoiy will nc\er be told the aray 
It should be Its chapters are so 
numerous and so many of them hap* 
pemd in oUch lonely places where the 
only witnesses were those who arc 
now dt id 

Guerrillas invented native irme 
fields tint didn t eost 1 cent and 
didn i lequiie any fancy war mate¬ 
rials Ihey would drivt bamboo 
stakes with baibed ends in the grass 
along both side s of a ti ail I hey used 
a sjKcial type ol Inmboo called 
ban(faka} If you cut yourself on it the 
wound festeis Natives hate to work 
with It, but guciiillas made thou¬ 
sands of these barbs and planted them 
along the trails that the Japs took, sd 
that the sharp ends stuck out about a 
foot abov c the gi ound Then, w hen a 
Jap patrol came along, the gucniUas 
would fire or shout and the Japs 
wouIq instantly throw themsdves to 
the ground — to be impaled on the 
murderous stakes A lot of Japs were 
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killed in this way and many others 
were wounded and hmshed off by 
guernllas with bolos 

The hill men took to carrying two 
bolos An ordinary bolo has a blade 
about 12 inches long and is carried 
on a strap ovtr the shoulder They 
carried this and then they carried a 
small bolo under their shuts When 
they were caught they’d drop their 
big bolos as oidcred and wait until 
the Japs camf close to tic them up 
Then they’d draw the small bolo and 
work with It until killed It hnall> 
got so the Japs wouldn t go near a 
prisoner until he haa first tikcn off 
his shii t Then the I ilipinos took to 
carrvmg shards of glass in thtii 
mouths, razoi blades if tl ey could 
find them, ind sharpened nails to 
strike tn«my eyts—anything that 
would do d image 

Slowly, despirately and bloodily 
Kangleon’s army fought the J ips 
back into the coastal towns 1 he hills 
were left to us 


si\noN m the 
^ t Y t iN 4 .J»ngle \/as like a 
V , 1 J , ship It sea I m ide 

* a desk out of a 
I I hid 

'f *"> radio rtetntr 
on It and a door 
bell with a telegraph key to nnp it 
When we were to go on the air 1 rang 
the bell to signal the c ngineer, ]ust as 
if I were on the budge of a ship One 
bell was to start, two to stop, three 
to reduce power, lour to increase 
power, five to come in for chow There 
wras no signal to stop the engine 
When t stopped, it was an accident 
It took gasoline to start it ^nd gasoline 
was worth diamond-studded golden 


eyeteeth Once started the engine ran 
on crude oil and we had plenty of 
that A Jap ship had been torpedoed 
off the coast and drums of oil had 
floated ashore I had every civilian 
and cveiy guertilla for -!o miles down 
tlvre three nights in a row grabbing 
the od But gasoline — Lord, oh, Lord 
— oh, gisoline* 

Distilling tuba for fuel wasn’t prac 
ticil aiymore The tuba giew down 
by the sc i and anyi\ ly we h id noth¬ 
ing now with which to make stills 

1 h id my i idio netwoik all set up — 
but 1 c m t say functioning smoothly 
1 sent 11 idio st t to ISioi ih I c yte with 
a gueniJIa nimcd C ipiJius We built 
it out of spue reeeivtis uid out of 
this ind th It, ind it look foievii to 
get it woiking C ipilms spent thiie 
weeks eomg thi I20 kuometers to tli( 
new St iiion Iheie wtie Japs iiouikI 
and Ik h id to ’x cautious I in illy he 
went on th< an I he ti insimtte 
woiktd, hut ihf i(fei\er wouleiii t 
i(cei\t Ithidwoikfd ill right foi us 
but It ditlii t lot hin md he dicln t 
know how to fix It 1 didii t hive i 
man to spate to send to hiiu J Ic lUst 
kept (ui ser'-’ng pi Kive qu ries, 
isku g f we h( ltd him t 

I ent a runner up giv ^ him a 
schedule, telling hun broadcast at 
eight 111 the morning and four in the 
afternoon It took three weeks loi the 
runner to go up there and three weeks 
to come back I he runner came back 
saying Capilius didn t have a watch 
I sent the runner back with a watch, 
six weeks more for the round trip 
Then the Jap patrols became most 
active at 8 a m and 4 p m Hi 
couldn’t broadcast at those times 
He asked for another schedule 1 had 
to send another runner with it si\ 
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kvccks more After that, his watch 
became erratic All we could do was 
.0 keep our receivers running five 
minutes on the morning schedule and 
ivc minutes on the evening schedule 
ind hope we Vould hear from him 
There were no spare parts for any*- 
)f our sets When, for a change, I 
.vas going good, the station at Mm- 
:lanao would go off the air The Japs 
ame m there once with 15,000 men 
ind 100 airplanes and knocked hell 
)ut of Fertig’s installations Min- 
rlanao couldn’t let a peep out of itself 
’or more than two weeks 
Then the Japs would knock hell 
:)ut of us We usually managed to 
avc most of oui equipment, but it 
look time and v^oik to get set up 
igain And we did lose one transmit 
let when they raided the station 1 had 
•.tt up undei Jostph St John an 
\rmy An Corps man who h id been 
>n the sailboat with me to Australia 
The first thing St John knew, 
bullets weie coming into his shack 
When he got out of the hut he saw 
ibout 100 Japs coming down the hill 
lowaid hi*"*, shooting He had no arn- 
niunit’ .ii, so h» "Whis gun 

iQ , g - 4 * himsfjf no encumbi ances? put 
down and ran 

About 50 fe^t fiom the house, a 
field of vciy high grass began St 
John knew that if he ran through 
that he’d leave a wak*' A falh n tree 
lay out on the edge of the grass ot 
John threw himself under that 1 here 
was a narrow space under there, 
enough for Johnny’s skinny body, and 
the grass where Johnny had had to 
wade to get to the tree was wiry 
enough to snap back into place w th- 
out leaving a trail Johnny had a 
Smith & Wesson pistol He cocked it 
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“You could have heard the click of 
that hammer in Ghma,” he told me 
The Japs came over, swishing their 
bayonets from side to side, pushing 
the grass apart A Jap walked along 
Johnny’s tree, poking along the side 
of it Johnny just lay still A fall of 
ram came on It hit on the log and 
dripped down on him He didn’t 
move The red ants came out and 
walked on his eyelids and in his ears 
and looked up his nose He didn’t 
brush them off He didn’t move for 
five and a half hours Every two or 
three minutes the Japs would fire 
shots indiscriminately into the jungle 
and grass and hills, just to keep the 
guerrillas away Then they went 
iway, taking everything Johnny had 
including 150 eggs, a sack of nee, 
and Johnny’s shoes 

No, there was no end to it, resistors 
burning out and transformers and 
tubes going and raids and helpers 
losing their nerve and saying they 
had to evacuate then families to 
safi^tv, then not coming back Bi t to 
make a very long \er> exasperating, 
very frustrating story shoit Leyte 
never went altogether off the air 
Somebody always passed a mnacle 
and kept us going I think we were 
the only i&land that never lost con¬ 
tact with MacArthur foi a single day 
Then, another submaiine came in 
and after that it was beautiful 

W E H>vD to have 
anothei miracle 
to bimg the sub 
in A condenser 
on the radio set 
broke down 
Then the battef- 
les started to go We hooked two 
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battel les tosfether bv stripping and 
taping to get enough voltage to send 
a message It was the list messige 
those batteries sent But it did the 
tnck It completed the arrangements 
for the sub 

The sub broke water off oui be irh 
about six o’clock it night We hid 
4000 Filipinos waiting to unload it 
There was no pier It hid to be un¬ 
loaded With small boats We hid jo 
of them, but we h id to 1 ish them m 
pairs to make a platform to hold in>- 
thing Ihe skipper kept the sub 
trimmed down bv pumping h ill ist so 
that we could throw the ciigo ovei 
the side 

“Where 11 c the J ips^” he isked 

‘ They ate hve kilometers below us 
and seven kilonu ters iboxe us,” I told 
him 

“Mv box he Slid li xou ne 
trying to seiie us xou aie doing i 
good job ’ 

The J ips did send i pitrol to find 
out what all the nois( w is ibout But 
150 gucriiliis weic w iiting lor thtni 
in titnehes they hid dug with th( 11 
bolos and the faps th it got out ol tli » 
— got out ninmng 

I Iter the Japs sent dups but th<ic 
was nothing foi them to shoot it 
The sub hid gone and wt hid gone, 
carrying more guns thin Kangleon 
had joldiers for, more ridios th ni 
we had operators for — brind-ntw, 
glistening, powerful U S Nivy ri¬ 
dios — and medical equipm» nt big 
medic il chests I icmembcr Dot 
Parado, our chief medicil officer 
opened one of them up on the beach 
Then he just sat looking 

“Nc V I have to read my books 
again to icmember what all this is 
^or,” he Slid when I came up There 


were tears of happiness in his eyes 
There were two Americans on the 
sub whom I was instructed to assist 
in setting up a weather station — 
Sergeant I lank Chambliss, from 
Geoigia, and Corpoial Gamertsfelder 
4#rom Athens, Ohio 

Ihe bovs were veiy neivous at 
first I had i fine time icting the 
vetcian for them ‘Oh xve vc got 
nothing to woirv about there am t a 
Jap lie 11 (1 thm a hundred vards of 
here That soi t of thing 1 ht v had 
foui tons of equipmt ni w ith tht m and 
I rounded up bo Pihpino bovs to 
carrx for us 

As soon as the wt ather st ition was 
established, a mi ss igc c ime diit ctmg 
me to go to southtin S iniir, cstab 
lish a iidio station ind plot a mini 
fit Id It Suiu 10 Sti ut between 
Ilomeuihon ind soiithe in Lex ft 
1 knexv whit th it meant Mu 
Arthur x\ ts on his way 

H eiMONHON Im xno 
XV IS 1( ss th in si\ 
miles long \nd i 
mile jd a h ill 
td( at It axichst 
poll t Jappv^'fols 
^cai» w o it exciy 
noxv ind then { m u’ups p is t d d ul\ 
Sulu in Islane' loin niilesavay wis 
garrisoned by jap nianmj> And iheie 
was no pi lee to hide on Homonhon 
from i dete iinine d st arch 1 had only 
SIX soldicis with me to beat off i 
search, so if the Japs came we would 
have to run and on Homonhon you 
could run only until your fiat floated 
Ihe local population gathered to 
watch us land We gave them maei 
zmes and soap and chocolate and 
matches, all marked “1 Shill Return 
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— MacArthur” There were 1944 
pictures in the magazines They 
proved to the people we were in 
touch with MacArthur The pictures 
of Japanese sinkings caught their 
hearts and‘the maps showing what 
Nimitz and MacArthur had don^ 
thus far caught their minds 

I had aspirin for the people and 
quinine and atabiine — the island was 
crowded with malaria — and I told 
them MacAilhur had sent this for 
them to show how he always thought 
of the people of the Philippines 
T. hen I made a MacAi thur is not- 
far-off speech I knew how the people 
felt A ceitiin propoition ol them 
would want hbeitv at in\ puce Mae 
Arthur talk would put feiocit\ into 
them \ laiger proportion would 
want peace at an\ puce Mac \ithur 
t\lk would get them on the band 
wagon Ihe) would leah/c that was 
the price of peace 

1 he big nt w i idio did not work 
We tried tor foui da\s, taking it apart 
and putting it togethci shilling Iroin 
location to location Tht n it oc cuired 
to me hov i»t unte d the ti ees of 1 lomon- 
hon w e, and ^ iw red ♦hf ^ u th wa> 
IhcA'island j/asju^ one big i ’-ick of 
"iron c? - had a small set which 
we put on a ** nra, hoisied tire an¬ 
te nna on the mast, went out aliout 
20 feet from shoir and grounded the 
set m the watei It woiked fine 
It did not take long to plot the 
channels through the mine fields 
Jap ships of all sizes passed fre¬ 
quently I had an alarm clock with 
me and a small Army compass with 
a pelorus arrangement 
“Destroyer, distance 1600 yaids, 
time XI02-8 hours, bearing 090, course 
275, speed 25 knots ’ Td call that 


out and my assistant, Reposar, would 
mark it down Distance, couise, bear¬ 
ing and speed were taken every 
minute until the ship was out of sight 
I used to sit m a house right on 
the beach, just a little bit back from 
my window with my binoculars to 
my eyes The ships came very close 
I could make out the cxpicssions on 
the Jap faces there sometimes, and 
could get the whole feel of just what 
It was like on those ships 
Then one morning when Reposar 
was working the set in the banco, I 
heard a swishing up above and there 
was a floit Zero coasting diiectly 
over us I could see the two Japs in 
the plane One of them was looking 
at the banco with binoculais The 
plane didn’t come back, but that 
afternoon a Jap destroyer escort came 
nosing along the coast 1 had all the 
equipment out of our house and hid¬ 
den and I deploved m> men, in the 
high grass just off the beech Theie 
wis no point running and we could 
kill some, any\s i\ ol those who 
landed But nobod> landed The 
destio>ei escort ]ust nosed 'ilong, the 
starboard side full of men peeiing 
with binoculars, and then finally 
nosed out of sight I guess the au- 
plane hadn’t been able to give them 
a very accurate fix on oui position 
When the channels thiough the 
mine fields were accuratelv plotted 
and dispatched to Souwespac, I 
split up my crew and took off with 
half of them for Simar I figmed 
those who remained on Homonhon 
would be reasonably safe without a 
white face around If Japs ramt, the> 
could just take off then guns md 
then nobody would be able to tell 
them from the rest of the populition 
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O N September 12, 
Admiral Halse\ s 
. planes came By 
that time I hid 
set up my ndio 
station m sou th¬ 
em Samar and it 
had bioken down W e had fixed it and 
the generaloi had broken down W e 
fixed the generator and then it burned 
out and we stole some generatois out 
of the automobiles in the Jap-domi- 
nated Bureau of Const ibulary gm 
rison Then we had to go back md 
steal the fan belts We had a lot ol 


trouble bicaking m to where the lust 
car was Then that didn t h i\c a fin 
bell W e had to break in to w hei e a 
second car w is 

Then the planes came HoK cow 
there nevei was such a day anwvhtit 
befoie I was just getting out of bed 
There was a dioning that filled the 
sky The gut mil is must be getting 
\ei\ important, I thought, if tht 
Japs send all that number ol planes 
for us He i)oys came lunniiig 

‘ Sii, planes, * thev cried, ‘ plines 
planes planes, miny, many plajies, 
sir 


Wt were sending plane flashts to 
Mac \i thur then and I w anted to 
count the flight and check its course 
For a niirute I couldn t take tht sight 
in Then 1 realized they were Amer¬ 
ican planes ol a type I had never seen 
before The last American plants I 
had seen had been nearly three years 
ago But there was the star thert 
was the good old unmistakable siai 
“ American planes^” the boys cr it d 
“W hy, of course,” I said ‘ \ou 
don think the Japs have that many 
planes do you, and every one of 
them brand new^ 


I tried to be nonchalant But gee 
I couldn t ket p a sti aight face at all 
and prettv soon I was cheering mv 
head off 

I hose planes came over every hour 
on the hour all day long for thret 
sJi aight days We cheer eel ourselves 
into t ags W e clapped our hands sort 
We jumped like balloons 
1 lie raid was on Manila We saw 
only one example of bombing 1 heit 
wert ibout 360 Japs coming on i 
lugger to relieve the garrison ai 
Guiuan Thice planes dropptd out 
of formation to have a look at 11 
Only one boribcd It hit sqii in 
Holv cow, if he d hivt misstd Id 
hav t h id some cxpl uning to do 
But is It was all 1 had 10 tell tht 
I ilipmos was What irt vou getting 
so cxcitta ibout** \mtiican plints 
don t miss I hey nev t r miss 

I had been waiting for Mac Arthur 
to come for a lift time it st emed t < i 
since our PI bo its had taktn him oH 
Corrtgidor I had woiGd for it and 
sufftrtd for It, too I hose little 1 
Sh ill Return “ - MacAi thur” wrap 
pers on the soap and chot^|iitc had 
gone Iwistipff like J)\pmng ^pektr 
tane jugh my ud m I slept ,ind 
I dreamed it would b< vav 

Mac Ai thur’s boys wojfrJ a eorne charg 
mg up the beacTT we’d go charging 
down to the beach, hitting the Japs 
in the back we d mei t among iht 
dead bodies of the Japs, v c d shaki 
hands 1 d wake uj) yearning I’d 
still be feeling the clasp of an Amen 
can hand around mine 

However, the way it happened wa^ 
that It didn’t happen that way 
One morning we heard explosions 
like distant thunder It wa« the 
American fleet Mac Ar thur was land 
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ing on Leyte, 40 miles away As soon 
as word came to the nearby barm 
the gueinllas raised the American 
flag over the schoolhouse When we 
tame up and saluted it the town 
cheered 

Why do you not put up the flag 
the Philippines, too” I asked 

No, sir MicArthur is coming It 
IS for welcome him only, sir ” 
“Americans will be glad to see the 
Filipino flag, too,” I declared 
A tremendous cheer went up from 
the crowd and the Filipino flag was 
hoisted alongside the American flag 
A man gribbed mt ‘Sir, pleast ” 
He had been Saving something three 
scars for the liberation Would I 
share 11 with him please* It turned 
out to be three bottles of Coca-C ola, 
ill dusted over like old wint The 
cokes were wirm, but thev had the 
taste of home in them — and the 
gratitude ol the Philippine people 
Then we got hold of a hanca and 
set out to meet the fleet Fvtiv three 
minutes, the plmes would piss ovtr- 
hc id m threts ind nines lht\ d be 
testing tl''ir guns when thev passed 
overhe d 1 dv*^ thavc American 
^^^fliff 4 iMth m^but 1 waved tvti thing 
* **nted to make sure they 
understood the '•nxa w as not Jap, but 
w \s F nsign Richardson U S N R , 
leading lask Force Minus Zero to 
reinforce Mac Arthur 
\Ve sailed all afternoon At dusk 
the wind died and we )ust sat where 
we were for a long time until sud¬ 
denly there was a big ship gliding by 
us They blinked a recognition signal 
It me I was scared to death because 
1 didn’t know how to answer 
With a flashlight I flicked out in 
Morse code 


“I am an American officer en route 
to Leyte Major Richardson ” 

The destroyer came nearei 

‘ Come alongside aft,” a voice 
megaphoned 

We sculled like mad We put our 
backs into it and our hearts The 
moon shone full on the destroyer 
I saw that every gun aboard includ¬ 
ing the mam battery, was ir lined on 
us When we got 30 feet away, they 
told us to stay where we w 11 c Sailors 
lined the rail looking down at us 

‘ Who are you^” It was the voice 
of an officer 

‘I am Majoi Richardson and Tm 
in the Navy, too ” 

I hcird someone say, “This guv is 
trizy ” 

1 am a guerrilla ” Thev didn’t 
k low what a guerrilla was the Span¬ 
ish way I pronounced it ‘1 am an 
American gordla,” I ciied 

‘He thinks he’s Gargantua, ’ somc- 
out said I told you the guv is 
Cl izy ” 

Finally the officer said to come 
alongside He turned a flishhght on 
me I hid my sun helmet on jungle 
boots, khaki shorts and shoit-siceved 
shirt My pistol was m my belt and 
mv tommy gun looped ov t mv 
shoulder 

They let down a rope ladder for 
me and my three boys On deck a 
big bosun’s mate grabbed hold ot mt 
and held me while they frisked me of 
my guns I just stood there grinning 
I was tickled to death I showed 
them my Navy iing and my dogtags 
from Corregidor I was grinning so 
much I couldn’t talk I just held 
them out 

My boys were dressed in shorts, all 
dirty and ragged, and woie no shoes 
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“Is ihis the \rin> ’’ cried a sailor 
“Where’s their clothes^” 

Teodoro held up his trigger finger 
happily ‘ Sir, here is my uniform 
onh ” 

They took me to the wardroom for 
good old American chow I had been 
waiting three yeirs for it and then 
I found I couldn’t eat it It was too 
nch for my taste after eating bimboo 
all that time 

I took a shower and bunked down 
in a real bed with springs and white 
sheets and i pillow But 1 couldn’t 
sleep The bed was too soft I fin illy 
finished up on the rug on the floor 
When I cime topside in the moin- 
ing, I saw three lilipmo mess it- 
tendints Ihcv wtreme i)o\b' I hey 
had (omplcte \d\\ uniforms on — 
hats, dungarees shirts bliek shots, 
evei\thing I ridei their urns they 
each had about si\ cartons of ciga¬ 
rettes, soap, shasing cream la/ots, 
boxes ol chocolate barb 

I he cicw had gi\tn thtm eveiy- 
ihmg out th« hull of the ship 

Tint ilteinoon I wis ordned to 
the cruiser hashitlle Some colonels 
taikt d to me, passing the timr ol d ly 
sort of, while I wondered whit the 
order had been about 

“The Gtneril will sre \oii now 
sir, said an orderly 


That still didn’t register with me 
I followed the orderly into a cabin 
and there sat General MacArthur 
I was stupefied The General stood 
up and walked aiound the desk and 
held out his hand 1 was ^o surprised 
T didn t even hold out mine He had 
to take It from my side 

Our talk lasted about ten minutes 
I don t rememl^er much about it 
It comisted mostly ol questions bv 
Gencr d MacXrtbur Hell you don t 
just sit and shoot the bice/e with a 
general I was surprised to find out 
that Mac'\ithui had not only read 
every single message we evtr sent out 
but he seemed ihlt to rec ill the detail 
in t ich of th( m But I remember 
mobtK the feeling of pun I hid t\trv 
time I forgot to s iv sir The pun 
w is ouite fiequent 1 h leln’t sud 
“sir to inybody in so long, I kept 
forgetting 

And I guess thit about winds the 
stois up I worked \ith the Armv 
\ii f oips a while helping them out 
on spotting Jap tirgcts, and we had 
quite i gu< mil lit union int^ le loban 
— Colone I ^ rngle t m Jot f ire il 
an 1 f'stlf We uliggee each d*her, 
skinny 1 hen orders ca" ' / mt to 

return home for re'^-^and reassign- 
mt lit 


Ladies in Waiting 

O N A Washington, D C , bus i woman was heard to remark f ht»pe 
in> husband isn’t late tonight 1 always like to see him hon e before 
seven ” 

Another woman, weai ing a Marine Corps emblem on her dre s, sighed 
‘How wonderful it must be to expect your husband home bs the hour 
and not by the year ’ — c cntnimed by Sj^t itirol 1 H<ifcr 
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tinanism, is based on the lesjxct of 
C hi istianity for the mdividu il man 
and the belief that it is desirable that 
men should be free to develop thf*ir 
own individual gifts and bents This 
philosophv, first fully developed dur¬ 
ing the Renaissance, grew and spread 
into what we know as ^Vestcln civi¬ 
lization The genci al direction of so¬ 
cial development was one of ficeing 
the indnidual fiom the lies which 
bound him in feudal society 

Perhaps the greatest result of this 
unchiining ol iiidividual entigies 
was the maivelous growth of science 
Only since industiiil fieedom opened 
the path to the fiee use ol new 
knowledge, only since evei\thing 
could be tiled--if somebody could 
lie found to back it it his own iisk — 
ins science made the git it stiides 
which in the last lyo \tiis ha\e 
changed the face of the woild The 
lesult of this growth sui passed all ex¬ 
pectations Whercse the bamers to 
the fiee exercise ot human ingenuity 
were rtmoved, min became npidlv 
able to s itisfy evci-widening rangt*! of 
desire Bv the beginning of the 2olh 
centurv the workingm in in the \\ est- 
ein World had it ached a degree of 
mateiial comfort, stcuuty and pei- 
sonal independence which lOO years 
before h id hardlv seemed possible 

The effect of this success was to 
create among men a new sense of 
powei over their own fate, the belief in 
the unbounded possibilities ol improv¬ 
ing their own lot What had been 
achieved came to be regarded as a 
secure and imperishable possession, 
acquired once and for all, and the 
rate of progress began to seem too 
slow Moreover, the principles which 


h id made this progi ess possible came 
to be regaided as obstacles to speedier 
pi ogress, impatiently to be brushed 
away It might be said that the very 
success of liberalism became the cause 
of its decline 

No sensible person should have 
doubted that the ec onomic principles 
of the igth centuiv were only a be¬ 
ginning— tint time were immense 
possibilities of advancement on the 
lines on which we h id moved But ar- 
coiding to the views now dominant, 
the question is no longer how we can 
make the best use of the sponl ineous 
foi ces found in a fi ee society W t h iv e 
in effect unde it ike n to dispense with 
these forces and to replace them liy 
collective and “conscious” diuction 

It IS significant that this aliandon- 
ment of libeialism, whether expicsscd 
as SOI 1 ilism m its more radic il foi in 
or meiclv as ‘ o ganizition or 
fc“plannmg,” was pnfccted in Ger- 
m inv Dm mg the list quartei of tiie 
iqth century and the fust qu liter of 
the 20th, Geimany moved f\i ihead 
in both the theory and the pi u tie e ol 
soci dism so that even todav Riissi ii 
discuss^pii ftt»^ies on wlme 

the*Cjermans left off \hc Gciipi 
long before the IS izts^ were Utac king 
liberalism and di moeiacy, c ipit ilism 
and indiv idu ilism 

Long before the Na/is, too, the 
Geiman and It ilian socialists were 
using techniques of which the Nazis 
and Fast ists 1 iter made eflet live use 
The idea of a political party which 
embraces all activities of the individ 
ual from the cridle to the grave, 
which claims to guide his views on 
evciythmg, was first put into piacMce 
by the socialists It was not the Fas 
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Cists but the socialists who began to 
collect children at the tenderest age 
into political organizations to direct 
their thinking It was not the Fascists 
but the socialists who first thought of 
organizing sports and games, football 
and hiking, in party clubs where the 
. members would not be infected by 
I other views It was the soeialists who 
[ first insisted that the party member 
\ should distinguish himself fiom others 
: by the modes of gieetmg and the 
! forms of address It was they who, by 
^ their organization of ‘ cells ’ and de 
' vices loi the pei in inent supervision of 
i private life, cicatcd the prototype of 
the totalitarian paity 
I Bv the time Hitler came to power 
[ Iil^eralism w is dead in Gei many \nd 
■ It was socialism that had killed it 
To many who have watched the 
; tiansition Iroin socialism to fascism at 
close quai ters the connection be 
tween the two systems has become 
meieisingly obvious but in the de- 
mocricies the mijonts of people still 
believe that socialism and fitedom 
can be combined 1 hey do not i ealize 
that democratic socialism, the great 
itopia of the ’ast ftw geneiations, is 
lie oplv unachievable but that to 
strive for it piodutes something ut¬ 
terly different — the very destruction 
of ficedom itself As has been aptly 
said “What has always made the 
state a hell on earth has been p’^e- 
cisely that man has tried to make it 
his heaven ” 

It IS disquieting to see in England 
and the United States todav the same 
drawing together of foices and nearly 
the same contempt of all that is lilj- 
eral m the. old sense “Conservative 
socialism” was the slogan under 
which a large number of writers pre- 
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pared the atmosphcie in which Na 
tioral Soei ilism succeeded It is 
“conseivitivi socialism” which is the 
dominant tiend among us now 

The Liberal Way of Planning 

“PlANNINC” owes Its populaiitv 
laigely to the fact that everybody de 
sires, of course, that we should haiidle 
our common pIToblerns with as much 
foresight as possible The dispute be¬ 
tween the modern planners and the 
liberals is not on whethei we ought to 
employ systematic thinking in plan 
nmg our affairs It is a dispute about 
what is the best way of so doing 1 he 
question is whether we should cieate 
conditions under which the knowl 
edge and initiative of individuals iic 
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given the best scope so that they can 
plan most successfully, or whether we 
should direct and organize all eco¬ 
nomic activities according to a “blue- 
pi m»,” that is, “consciously direct the 
resources of society to conform to the 
planners’ particular views of who 
should ha\e what ” 

It IS important not to confuse op¬ 
position against the lattei kind of 
planning with a dogmatic laissezfaire 
attitude The liberal argument does 
not advocate leaving things just as 
thev ire it favois making the best 
possible use ol the forces ol coinpt ti- 
tioii as a means of coordinating hu¬ 
man efforts It is based on the conv ic - 
tion that, whcif effective conipi tition 
can bt created it is a better w iv ol 
guiding individuil efforts th m inv 
othti It emphisizes th it in oidti to 
make competition work bent fit i illv a 
cait fully thought outlegalfi mitwoik 
IS requiied, and that neithei tht pist-^ 
nor the existing leg d luks ne lice 
liom grave defects 

Liberalism is opposed, hovvcvtr to 
supplanting com])etition bv inlctioi 
methods of guiding economic activ¬ 
ity A.nd it regards competition is su¬ 
perior not only because in most cir¬ 
cumstances it IS the most cfficitnt 
method known but because it ts the 
only method which does not require the 
coercive or arbitrary intervention of author- 
ity It dispenses with the need for 
“conscious social control” and givts 
individuals a chance to decide whether 
the prospects of a particular occupa¬ 
tion are sufficient to compensate foi 
the disadvantages connected with it 
Th^ successful use of competition 
does not preclude some types of gov¬ 
ernment interference Foi instance, 
to limit working hours, to require ccr- 
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tain sanitaiy arrangements, to pro¬ 
vide an extensive system of social 
services is fully compatible with the 
preservation of competition There 
are, too, certain fields where the sys¬ 
tem of competition is impracticable 
Tor example, the harmful effects of 
deforestation or of the smoke of fac¬ 
tories cannot be confined to the owner 
of the property in question But the 
fact that we have to resort to direct 
regulation by aulhoiity where the 
conditions for the proper working of 
competition cinnot be cicited does 
lit t piovt th It we should suppress 
competition whtii it can be made to 
flint tion lo creite conditiors in 
whit h compt iititm will lie is t ffective 
IS possiblt, lo pit vent ii lud and de- 
ctpiion to breik up monopolies — 
thtst risks pi ovule a wide and un- 
qu( stioned fit Id for st ite activity 
1 his dot s not me n th it it is poss’- 
blt to find some ‘ middle wiy ’ be- 
twi t n eoiniH tition and ct ntral diicc- 
tion though nothing seems at first 
moit pliusiblt or is more likely to 
ippt il to it isonible people Mere 
eonimon sense piovts i tie ichcious 
guide in this fit Id Alt! ouirh competi¬ 
tion can be ir some kdnuxtu#t -«f 
reguldtun, it c ir not bt combined 
with pi inning to any extent we like 
w ithout erasing to oper le as an effec¬ 
tive guide to pioduction Both com¬ 
petition and central diiection l^ecoine 
poor and inefficient tools if they are 
ineomplote, and a mixtun of the two 
means that neither will work 

Planning and competition can be 
combined only by planning/or com- 
p( tition, not by planning against co n- 
pe tition The planning against which 
all our criticism is directed is solely 
the planning against competition 
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The Great Utopia 

T HERE CAN BE no doubt that most 
of those m the democracies who de¬ 
mand a central direction of all eco¬ 
nomic activity still believe that social¬ 
ism and individual freedom can be 
combined Yet socialism was eaily 
lecot'mzed by many thinkers as the 
gravest threat to fieedom 

It IS rarely remembered now that 
socialism in its beginnings was frankly 
duthontarian It began quite openly 
as a reav^tion against the liberalism of 
the Fiench Revolution The Fiench 
vM Iters who laid its foundation had no 
doubt that their ideas could be put 
into piactice onK b\ a strong dicta- 
toiidl government The hist of mod¬ 
em planners, Samt-Simon, predicted 
that those who did not obey his pro 
posed planning boards would be 
‘ treated as cattle 

Nobodv saw menc clearly than the 
trreat political thinker de locqiieville 
diat dcmociacv stands in in iiiecon- 
cilable conflict with socialism Dt 
mociaev extends the spheie of in- 
dividuil fieedom ’ he said ‘ Democ- 
1 icv attaches all possible value to 
e ich man, he said m 1848, ‘ while 
sodilism makes each man a mere 
agent, a mere number Democricv 
and socialism hav#* nothing in com 
mon but one w ord equalitv But no¬ 
tice the difTercnce while democt icy 
seeks equality in liberty, socialism 
seeks equality in restraint and seivi- 
tude ’* 

To allay these suspicions and to 
harness to its cart the strongest of all 
political motives—the cravii g foi 
freedom — socialists began incieas- 
ingly to make use of the piomise of a 


“new freedom ” Socialism was to 
bring “economic freedom,” without 
which political freedom was “not 
worth having ” 

To make this argument sound 
plausible, the word ‘ freedom” was 
subjected to a subde change in mean 
mg The word had formeily meant 
freedom from coercion, from the ai- 
bitrary power of other men Now it 
was made to mean freedom from ne 
cessity, release fiom the compulsion 
of the circumstances which inevitably 
limit the range of choice of all of us 
Freedom in this sense is, of course, 
merely another name for power or 
weilth The demand for the ne<v 
freedom w is thus onl\ another name 
for the old demind foi a redistribu 
tion of wealth 

1 In cl urn that a pHnned economy 
would nioduce a suhst mtially larger 
output than the competitive svstem 
IS being progicssively ibandoned by 
most stuck nts of the pi obiem \ et it ii> 
this fils( hope is much is anything 
which chives us aloig the road to 
planning 

Although oui modern socialists’ 
piomise of gicater fieedom is genuine 
and sincere, in recent yeais observer 
after observer has been impressed bv 
the unfoiesecn consequences of social 
ism, the cxtraoidmaiy similarity m 
many respects of the conditions unde r 
“communism” and “fascism ” As the 
writer Peter Drucker expressed it in 
1939, “the complete collapse of the 
belief in the attainability of freedom 
and equality through Marxism has 
forced Russia to tiavel the same ro id 
toward a totalitarian societv of un 
freedom and inequality which Ger 
many has been following Not that 
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communism and fascism are essen¬ 
tially the same Fascism is the stage 
reached after communism has proved 
an illusion, and it has proved as much 
an illusion in Russia as in pre-Hitlei 
Germany ” 

No less significant is the intellectual 
outlook of the rank and file in the 
communist and fascist movements in 
Germany Ijefoit 1053 The lelative 
ease with which a young communist 
coiild he convex led into a Nizi or 
virt versa was well known best of all 
to the propagandists of the Uvo par¬ 
ties 1 he communists and N izis 
clashed more hequently with each 
other than with other parties simply 
beeause they competed fo the same 
type of mind and resetved for each 
othci the hatred of the heretic Then 
practice showed how closely they are 
related To both, the real enemy, the 
man w ith whom they had nothing in 
common, was the liberal ol the old' 
t>pt W hile to the N izi the commu¬ 
nist and to the communist the N izi, 
md to both the soci dist, are poten¬ 
tial recruits made of the rieht tirnbc i, 
they lioth know th it there can be no 
compromise between them and those 
who really believe in individual 
freedom 

What IS piomiscd to us as the Road 
to freedom is in fact the Highroad 
to Servitude For it is not difhcult to 
see what must be the consequences 
when democracy embarks upon a 
course of planning The goal of the 
planning will be clescribed by some 
such \ ague term as “the general wel- 
faie ’ There will be no real agree¬ 
ment as to the ends to be attained, 
and the cflect of the people s agreeing 
that there must be central planning, 
without agreeing on the ends, will be 
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rather as if a group of people were to 
commit themselves to take a journey 
together without agiecing where they 
want to go with the result that they 
may all have to make a journey 
which most of them do not want at all 

Democratic assemblies cannot func¬ 
tion as planning agencies They can 
not produce agreement on everything 
— the whole direction of the resources 
of the nation — loi the number of 
possible courses of action will be 
legion Even if a congress could, by 
proceeding step by step and compro 
mising at each point igree on some 
scheme, it would certainly in th\. end 
satisfy nobody 

To draw up an economic plan in 
this fashion is even Ic s possible than, 
for instance, successfully to plan a 
military campaign by democratic 
procc dure \s m strategy it would b - 
come inevitable to delegate the tisk 
to experts And even it, by this ex¬ 
pedient, a democracy should succeed 
in planning every sector of eeonomic 
ictivity It would still have to 'ace the 
problem of int< gr itmg these separate 
pi ms into i unitary whole There will 
be i stronger and stronger demand* 
that some board or some single in¬ 
dividual should be given powers to 
act on their own responsibility The 
erv tor an economic dictator is a char¬ 
acteristic stage m the movement 
toward planning 

Thus the legislative body will be 
reduced to choosing the persons who 
arc to have practically absolute 
power The whole system will tend 
toward that kind of dictatorship in 
which the head of the government is 
from time to time confirmed m his 
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position by popular vote, but where 
he has all the powers at his command 
to make certain that the vote will go 
in the direction he desires 

Planning ^eads to dictatorship be¬ 
cause dictatorship is the most efTective 
instrument of coercion and, as such 
essential if central planning on a 
large scale is to be possible T here is 
no justification for the widespread 
belief that, so long as power is con- 
Itrred bv democi itic procedure, it 
cannot be arbitrary, it is not the 
source of power which pi events it 
from being arbiti iry, to be free fiom 
dictatorial qualities, the power must 
also be limited A true “dictaloiship 
ot the proletariat,” even if demo¬ 
cratic in form, if it undertook cen¬ 
trally to direct the economic system, 
would piobabK dcstrov personal 
freedom as compIetcl> as any autoc- 
lacy has ever done 

Individual freedom cannot be rec¬ 
onciled with the supremacy of one 
single purpose to which the whole of 
society IS ptrmant ntly subordinated 
Jo a limiud extent we ourselves 
experienct this fact in wartime, when 
subordination of ilmost evcrvthmg to 
the immediate and pressing need is 
the price at which we pieserve our 
freedom in the long run The fash¬ 
ionable phrases about doing for the 
purposes of peace what we have 
learned to do for the purposes of 'var 
are completely misleading, for it is 
sensible temporarily to sacrifice free¬ 
dom in order to m ike it more secure 
in the future, but it ^s quite a 
different thing to sacrfice liberty 
permanently in the interests of a 
planned economy 

To those who have watched the 
transition from socialism to fascism at 
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close quarters, the connection be¬ 
tween the two svstems is obvious The 
realization of the socialist program 
means the destruction of freedom 
Democratic socialism, the great utopia 
of the last few generations, is simply 
not achievable 

Why the Worst Get on Top 

No DOUBT an American or English 
“fascist svstem would gicatly difier 
from the Italian or Geiman models, 
no doubt, if the tiansition were ef¬ 
fected without violence, we might 
expect to get a better type of leader 
Yet this does not mean that our 
fascist svstem would in the end prove 
very diffeient or much less intolerable 
than Its prototypes There ue strong 
reasons for believing that the worst 
feat ires of the totalitaiian svstems 
are phenomena which totalitarian¬ 
ism is ceitain sooner oi latci to 
produce 

Just as the democratic statesman 
who sets out to plan economic life will 
soon be confronted with the altci- 
iiative of cither assuming dictatorial 
poweis or abandoning his plans so 
the totalitaiian leader would soon 
have to choose between disregard of 
ordinarv moi ds and failure It is for 
this reason that the unscrupulous ai e 
likely to be more successful in a 
society lending toward totalitaiian 
ism Who does not see this has not y ct 
grasped the full width of the gulf 
which scpirates totalitarianism from 
the essentially individualist Western 
civilization 

The totalitarian leader must collect 
around him a group which is pre¬ 
pared voluntarily to submit to that 
discipline which they are to impose 
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by force up>on the rest of the people 
That socialism can be put into prac¬ 
tice only by methods which most 
socialists disapprove is, of course 
a lesson learned by many social 
reformcis m the past The old social¬ 
ist parties were inhibited by their 
democratic ideals, they did not pos¬ 
sess the ruthlessness required for the 
performance of their chosen task 
It is chaiactcristic that both in Gcr 
man\ and m Italy the success of 
fascism was preceded by the refusal 
of the socialist parties to take o\ er the 
lesponsibilities of government They 
were unwilling wholeheartedly to 
employ the methods to which they 
had pointed the wav The\ still 
hoped for the miracle of a mijoiiU s 
agieemg on a particular plan lor the 
organization of the whole of societv 
Others had already learned the les¬ 
son that m a planned society the 
question can no longer be on \\hat 
do a majority of the people agree but 
what the largest single group is whose 
members agree sulficicntlv to make 
unified direction ot all aftaiis possible 

There are three mam reasons why 
such a numerous group, with fairly 
similar views, is not likely to be 
formed by the best but rather by the 
worst elements of any society 

First, the higher the education and 
intelligence of individuals become, 
the more their tastes and views aic 
differentiated If we wish to find a 
high degree of umfoimity m outlook, 
we have to descend to the legions of 
lower moral and intellectual stand¬ 
ards ' here the more primitive in¬ 
stincts prevail This does not mean 
that the majority of jjcople have low 
moral standards, it merely means that 


the largest group of people whose 
values are very similar are the people 
with low standards 

Second, since this group is not 
large enough to give sufficient weight 
to the leader^s endeavors, he will have 
to increase their numl^rs by con- 
vei ting more to the same simple 
creed He must gam the support of 
the docile and gullible, who have no 
strong convictions of their own but 
aic ready to accept a ready-made 
system of values if it is only drummed 
into their ears sufficiently loudly and 
frequently It will be those whose 
vague and impeifcctly formed ideas 
are easily swayed and whose passions 
and emotions aie readily aiouscd who 
will thus swell the ranks, of the 
totalitarian paitv 

Thud, to weld together a closely 
coherent body of supporters, the 
leader must appeal to a commoi 
human weakness It seems to be 
easier for people to at?rte on a 
negative program — on the hatred 
of an enemy, on the envv of those 
better of! — than on any positiv c task 

The contrast between the “we 
and the '‘thev ’ is consequently al 
wav« employed by those who seek the 
allegiance of huge masses The enemy 
may be internal, like the ‘ Jew ’ in 
Geimany or the “kulat ’ in Russia, 
or he may be external In anv case, 
this technique has the great advan 
tage of leaving the leader greater 
freedom of action than would almost 
any positive program 

Advancement within a totalitarian 
group or party depends largely on a 
willingness to do immoral things The 
principle that the end justifies the 
means, which m individualist ethics 
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IS regarded as the denial of all morals, 
in collectivist ethics becomes neces- 
saiily the supreme rule There is 
literally nothing which the consistent 
collectivist must not be prepared to 
do if it serves “the good of the whole,” 
because that is to him the only 
criterion of what ought to be done 
Once you admit that the individual 
IS meicly a means to seive the ends of 
the higher entity called society or the 
mtion, most of those features of 
totalitaiianism which horrify us fol¬ 
low of n^'cessity Prom the collectivist 
standpoint intolciance and brutal 
suppression of dissent deception and 
spying the complete disregard of the 
lift tnd happiness of the individual 
lie essential and unavoidable Acts 
which levoll all our feelings such as 
the shooting of host igts or the killing 
ui the old oi sick are treated as mcic 
matte is of expediency the compul¬ 
sory uprooting and tiansportation of 
hundreds of thousands l)ccomes an 
instrument ol policy approved by 
almost everybody except the victims 
lo be a useful assistant m the run¬ 
ning of a totalitarian state, theicforc, 
a man must be prepared to break 
every mor il rule he has ever known 
if this seems ntctssaiy to achieve the 
end set for him In the totalitarian 
machine there will be spceial oppior- 
tumties foi the ruthless and unscru¬ 
pulous Neithei the Gestapo noi the 
administration of a concentration 
camp, neither the Ministry of Propa¬ 
ganda nor the SA oi SS (or their 
Rassian counterparts) are suitable 
places for the exercise of humanitar¬ 
ian feelings \et it is through such 
positions that the road to the hignest 
positions in the totalitarian stPte leads 
A distinguished American econo¬ 


mist, Professor Frank H Knight, 
correctly notes that the authorities of 
a collectivist state “would have to do 
these things whether they wanted to 
or not and the probability of the 
people in power being individuals 
who would dislike the possession and 
exercise of power is on a level with 
the probability that an extremely 
tenderhearted person would get the 
job of whipping master in a slave 
plantation ” 

A further point should be made hei t 

Collectivism means the end of 
tiuth To make a totalitarian system 
function efliciently, it is not enough 
that eveiybody should be forced to 
work for the ends selected bv those 
in control, it is essential that the peo¬ 
ple should come to regard these ends 
IS their own This is brought about 
by propaganda and bv complete 
control of all sources of infoimatron 

The most effective wav of making 
people accept the validity of the 
valuts they arc to serve is to persuade 
ihtin that thev are really the same as 
those ^hey have always heid, but 
which were not pioperly understood 
or recognized befort And the most 
efficient technique to this end is to 
use the old woids but change their 
meimng Few traits of totalitarian 
regimes are at the same tune so con¬ 
fusing to the superficial obser ver and 
yet so characteristic of the whole 
intellectual climate as this complete 
per vei Sion of language 

The worst sufferer m this respect 
IS the woid “liberty ” It is a word 
used as freely m totalitarian states as 
elsewhere Indeed, it could almost bt 
said that wheiever liber tv as we know 
It has been destroyed this has been 
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done in the name of some new free 
dom promised to the people Even 
among us we have planners who 
promise us a “collective freedom,” 
which IS as misleading as anything 
said by totalitaiian politicians “Gol- 
lecti\e freedom” is not the freedom of 
the members of society but the un¬ 
limited freedom of the planner to do 
with society that which he pleases 
Ihis IS the confusion of freedom with 
power earned to the extreme 

It is not difficult to deprive the 
great majority of independent thought 
But the minority who will rctxin an 
inclination to criticize must also be 
silenced Public criticism or even 
expressions of doubt must be sup¬ 
pressed because thev tend to weaken 
support of the regime As Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb report of the position 
m every Russian enterprise ‘Whilst 
the woik is m pi ogress, any pulilic 
exprtssion of doubt ih it the pi in will 
be successful is an act of disloyiltv 
and even of treachtry because of its 
possible effect on the will and efforts 
of the rest of the staff ’ 

Control extends even to subjects 
which seem to have no political 
significance The theory of re Htiv ity, 
for instance, has been opposed as a 
‘Semitic attack on the foundation of 
Christian and Nordic phvsics” and 
because it is “in conflict with dialecti¬ 
cal materialism and Marxist dogma ’ 
El try activity must derive its justifi¬ 
cation from conscious social purpose 
There must be no spontaneous, un- 
guided activity, liecause it might pio 
duce r^'sults which cannot be foreseen 
and for which the plan does not pro¬ 
vide 

The principle extends even to 


games and amusements I leave it to 
the reader to guess where it was that 
chess players were officially exhorted 
that “we must finish once and for all 
with the neutrality of chess We must 
condemn once and for all the formula 
‘chess for the sake of chess ’ ” 

Perhaps the most alirming fact is 
that contempt for intellectual liberty 
IS not a thing which arises only once 
the totalitarian system is established 
but can be found evciy where among 
those who have embiiced a collec¬ 
tivist faith The worst oppicssion is 
condoned if it is committed m the 
name of socialism Intoleiance of 
opposing ideas is openly extolled The 
tragedy of collectivist though^ is that, 
while it starts out to make reason 
supreme, it f nds by de«!tioving reason 

Thcie IS one aspeet of the change 
in moral values brought about by th< 

► advance of collectivism which pro 
vides spcciil food lor thought It is 
that the virtues which are held less 
and less in esteem in Biitain and 
\meiiea are piecistly those on which 
Anglo Saxons justlv prided them¬ 
selves and in which they wcie gen- 
ei illv recognized to excel These ' ir- 
tues weic indepeadence and self 
1 eliancc individual initiative and local 
responsibility, the succe sful reli mcc 
on voluntary activity, nonmterfei 
cnce with one’s neighboi and toler¬ 
ance of the different, and a healthy 
suspicion of powei and authority 

Almost all the traditions and insti¬ 
tutions which have molded the na¬ 
tional character and the whole moral 
climate of England and Amenca are 
those which the progress of collectiv¬ 
ism and Its centralistic tendencies are 
progressively destroying 
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Planning vs the Rule of Law 

Nothing distinguishes more clearly 
a free country from a country under 
arbitrary government than the ob¬ 
servance in the former of the great 
principles known as the Rule of Law 
Stripped of technicalities, this means 
thit government in all its actions is 
bound by rules fixed and announced 
befoiehand -- rules that make it pos¬ 
sible to foiesee with f iir certainty how 
the authority will use its coercive 
powers m given circumstances and to 
plan one’s individual affairs on the 
basis of this knowledge Thus, within 
the known rules of the gime, the 
individual is free to pursue his per¬ 
son'll ends, certain that the povvcis of 
government will not be used df liber- 
ately to fiustr'itc his effoits 

Socialist economic planning neces¬ 
sarily involves the v,,ry opposiu of 
this The planning authority cannot 
tie itself down m advance to gencial 
rules which prevent aibiti irintss 

When the government has to de¬ 
cide how many pigs aie to bt raised oi 
how manv buses arc to run, whieh 
coal mines ai e to operate, or at what 
prices shoes aic to be sold, these 
decisions cannot be settled foi long 
periods in advance Ihey depend 
inevitably or the ciicumstances of 
the moment, and in making such 
decisions it will always be nece sary 
to balance, one against the othei, 
the inteiests of various persons and 
groups 

In the end somebody’s views will 
have to decide whose interests arc 
more important, and these v ews 
must become pait of the law of the 
land Hence the familiar fact that 
the more the state “plans,” the more 
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difficult planning becomes for the 
individual 

The difference lietween the two 
kinds of rules is important It is the 
same as that between providing sign¬ 
posts and commanding people which 
road to take 

Moreover, undci central planning 
the gov ernment cannot be impartial 
The state ceases to be a piece of 
utilitaiian machinery intended to 
help individuals in the fullest devel¬ 
opment of their individual personal¬ 
ity ind becomes an institution which 
deliberately discriminates between 
pai ticul ir needs ol diffcrei t people, 
and allowh one mm tO do what 
anothei mus*- be pi evented fiom do¬ 
ing It must lay down by a legal lule 
ho V well off p'lrticulai people shall 
be and what different people aic to 
be dlowed to have 

Ihe Rule of Liw, the absence of 
legal privileges of particulai people* 
designated by authoiity, is whit sate- 
guirds that equility before the law 
which IS the opposite of arbitiary 
gov eminent It is significant that 
sociilists (and Nazis) have always 
piotesteel against ineicly” foimal 
justice, that they have obiected to 
law which had no views on how well 
ofl p irticular people ought to be, that 
they have demanded a “socializa 
tion of the law” and attacked the in 
dependence of judges 

In a planned society the law must 
legalize what to all intents and pui 
poses lemains arbitrary action If 
the law says that such a board oi au¬ 
thority may do what it pleases, anv- 
thing that board or authority does 
is legal — but its actions aic cei- 
tamly not subject to the Rule ol Law 
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By giving the government unlimited 
powers, the most arbitrary rule can 
be made legal, and in this wav a 
democracy may set up the most 
complete despotism imaginable 

The Rule of Law was consciously 
evoked only during the liberal age 
and IS one of its greatest achieve¬ 
ments It is the legal embodiment of 
fieedom As Immanuel Kant put it, 
“mm is fiee if he needs obey no per¬ 
son but solely the laws ” 

Js Planning ^Intniiahle”'^ 

It is revealing that few planners 
today are content to say that central 
pi inning is desirable Most of them 
afliim that wc now are compelled 
to It by circumstances beyond our 
control 

One argument frequently heard is 
thit the complexity ol modem civili 
zalion creates new problems with 
which we cannot hope to deal effec¬ 
tively except bv central planning 
Ihis argument is based upon a com¬ 
plete misappiencnsion of the working 
of competition Iht very complexity 
of modern conditions makes competi¬ 
tion the only method by which a co¬ 
ordination of aflairs can be ade¬ 
quately achieved 

There would be no difficulty about 
efficient control or planning were 
conditions so simple that a single per¬ 
son or board could effectively survey 
all the facts But as the factors which 
have to be taken into account be¬ 
come numerous and complex, no one 
center can keep track of them The 
constantly changing conditions of de¬ 
mand and supply of different com¬ 
modities can never be fully known, 
or quickly enough disseminated by 
any one center 
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Under competition — and under 
no other economic order — the price 
system automatically records all the 
relevant data Entrepreneurs, by 
watching the movement of compara¬ 
tively few prices, as an engineer 
watches a few dials, can adjust their 
activities to those of their fellows 

Compared with this method of 
solving the economic pioblem — by 
decentialization plus automatic cO 
ordination through the puce system 
— the method of central direction is 
mcicdibly clumsy, primitive, and 
limited m scope It is no exaggeration 
to say that if we had had to rely on 
central planning for the growth of 
our industrial system, it would never 
have reached the degi^'c of differcn 
tiation and flexibility it has attained 
Modern civilization has been pos¬ 
sible precisely because it did not have 
“•to be consciouslv cieated I he divi¬ 
sion of labor has gone far beyond 
what could have been planned Any 
fui thei growth m economic complex¬ 
ity, far from making cential direction 
more necessarv, makes it moie im¬ 
portant than ever that wc should use 
the ttchnique of competition and 
not depend on cons«^ious cortrol 

It IS also argued that technological 
changes have made competition im¬ 
possible m a constantly inci easing 
number of fields and that our only 
choice IS between control of produc 
tion by private monopolies and direc¬ 
tion by the government The growth 
of monopoly, however, seems not so 
much a necessary consequence of the 
advance of technology as the result 
of the policies pursued in most coun¬ 
tries 

Ihe most comprehensive study of 
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this situation is that by the Tempo¬ 
rary Nation il Economic Committee, 
which certainly cannot be accused 
of an undulv liberal bias The com¬ 
mittee concludes “The superioi effi¬ 
ciency of large establishments has 
not been demonstrated, the ad van 
tagcs that are supposed to destroy 
competition have failed to manifest 
themselves in many fields The 
conclusion that the advantage of 
laige scale pioduction must lead in¬ 
evitably to the al)olition of compe¬ 
tition esnnot be accepted It 

should be noted, moreovci, that 
monopoly is frequently attuned 
through collusive agreement and pro¬ 
moted bv public polic les \\ hen these 
Tgitcmenls aie inv'*lid\ted and these 
policies leversed competitive condi¬ 
tions can be lestoied ’ 

A.nyone who has obsoved how as¬ 
piring monopolists i tgul vely seek the 
assistance ol the stite to make then 
contiol effective can have little doulit 
that there is nothing inevitibk about 
this development In the United 
States a highly piotectionist polic v 
aided the giowth of monopolies In 
Geimanv ihc giowth of cntels has 
since 1878 been systcimtic ally los- 
tcied by dclilieiate policy It was 
here thnt, with the help ol the state, 
the fiist great expel iment in “scien¬ 
tific planning ’ and “conscious orgnii- 
i 7 ation of industry” led to the cita¬ 
tion of giant monopolies The sup¬ 
pression of competition was a matiei 
of delibei ate policy m Germany, un¬ 
dertaken in the service of an ideal 
which we now call plani mg 

Great danger lies in the pnncies 
of two poweiful groups, organized 
capital and organized labor, which 
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suppoit the monopolistic organiza¬ 
tion of industry Ihc recent growth 
of monopoly is laigcly the result of 
a deliberate collaboi ation of organ¬ 
ized capital and organized labor 
where the piiviltged gioiips of labor 
share m the monopoly profits at the 
expense of the community and par¬ 
ticularly at the expense of those em 
ployed in the less-well-oi ganized in¬ 
dustries However, theie is no reason 
to believe that this movement is 
inevitable 

The movement toward planning 
IS the lesult ol de liberate action No 
external necessities force us to it 

Can Planning Ftee Us 
from Cate^ 

Most pl vnnfrs who h ivt sc iiously 
consdtrtd the practical aspects of 
tneii tisk hive little doubt that a 
directed economy must be run on 
dietitonal lines, that the complex 
system of inter related activities must 
be directed by stiffs of experts, with 
ultim ite powei in the hands of i com- 
m mdei-m-chief whose actions must 
not be fettered by clemoei me pro¬ 
cedure The consol ition our planners 
ofiei us IS thit this authontariin 
directiern will apply “only” to eco¬ 
nomic matters This assuiance is 
usually accompanied by the sugges¬ 
tion that, by giving up freedom m 
the less important aspects of oui lives, 
we shall obtain freedom in the pursuit 
of higher values On this giound 
people who abhor the idea of a poll! 
ical dictatorship often clamoi for a 
dictator m the economic field 

The arguments used appeal to our 
best instincts It planning leallv did 
free us from less important cares and 
so made it easier to render our exist- 
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ence one of pHin livini? and hiqh 
thinking who would wish to belittle 
such an idcaP 

Unlortunately, puiely economic 
ends (annot be sepai ated from the 
other ends of life What is mislead¬ 
ingly called the “economic motive ’ 
means meitly the desire for general 
oppoitumty II we stiive foi money, 
it IS because money offers u^* the 
widest choice in enjoying the fiuits of 
oui i floits — once earned we iie fiee 
to spend the money as we wish 

Bee luse it is through the limitation 
of out money incomes that we feel 
the Kstiictions which oui rclatne 
poveitv still imposes on us, man> 
have come to hate money as the 
symliol of these restrictions \ctually, 
monev is one of the gre itest insti u- 
ments of freedom evei invented by 
man It is money which m existing 
societv opens an astounding range of 
choice to the poor man — a langc 
greater than that w hieh not many ge n- 
erations ago was open to the wealthy 

We shdl betiei undtistand the 
significance of tiu service of money 
if we eonsidei what it would reallv 
mean if, is so many socialists chara< - 
teristically pioposc, th< “pceuniaiy 
motive” weie largely displaced by 
‘ noneconomic meentiv es ’ If all re¬ 
wards, instead of being oflercd m 
money, were offered in the form of 
public distinctions, or privileges, posi¬ 
tions of power ov er other men, better 
housing or food, opportunities foi 
travel or education, this would meicly 
mean that the recipient would no 
longer be allowed to choose, and that 
whoever fixtd the leward would de¬ 
termine not only its size but the way 
m which It should be enjoyed 
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The so-callcd economic freedom 
which the planners promise us means 
precisely that we aie to be relieved of 
the necessity of solv mg our own 
economic problems and that the bit¬ 
ter choices which this often involves 
are to be made foi us Since undei 
modern conditions we are for al¬ 
most everything dependent on means 
which our fellow men provide, eco¬ 
nomic planning would involve diiee 
tion of almost the vvholc of our life 
There is hardly an aspeet of it, from 
our primary needs to our relations 
with OUI family and fi lends, from the 
natuie of our work to the use of our 
leisure, ovei which the planner would 
not exeicise his conscious contiol ” 

The power of the plinnei ovci our 
piiv itc lives would be hardly less 
effective if the consumer were nonii- 
nallv free to spend his income as he 
►pleased, for the authority would con¬ 
trol production 

Our freedom of choice m a com¬ 
petitive society lests on the fact that, 
if one person refuses to satisfy our 
wishes, we can turn to anothti But 
if we face a monopolist we are at his 
mercy And an luthoritv directing 
the whol#* economic system would be 
the most powerful monopolist 
imaginable 

It would have complete power to 
decide what we are to be given and 
on whit terms It would not only 
decide what commodities and serv¬ 
ices are to be available aiid in what 
quantities, it would be able to direct 
their distrilrution between districts 
and groups and could, if it wishes, 
discriminate between persons to my 
degree it liked Not our own view, 
but somebody else s view of what we 
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DUght to like or dislike, would de¬ 
termine what we should get 

The will of the authority would 
shape and “guide” our daily lives 
:ven more in our position as pro 
iucers lor most of us the lime we 
*pend at our work is a large part of 
.)ur whole lives, and oui job usually 
Jetermines the place where and the 
people among whom we live Hence 
ome freedom in choosing our work is 
piobably even more important for 
:>ur happiness than freedom to spend 
Dur income during oui hours of 
leisure 

Fven m the best of worlds this 
Freedom will be limited Few people 
L\er have an abundance of choice of 
:)ccup ition But what matteis is that 
s\e have some choice, that we aie not 
ibsoluUly tied to a joii which his 
been chosen for us, and that if one 
[losition becomes intolerable, or if we 
iCt OUI heait on another, th'ie is tl- 
inost always a way for the able, at 
some sacrifice, to achieve his goil 
Nothing makes conditions more Un¬ 
ix aral^le than the knowledge that no 
ffiort of ouis can chmge them It 
iniy be bid to be just a cog in a 
111 ichme but it is infinitely woise if 
i\( can no longer leave it, if we are 
tied to our pi ice and to the supeiiors 
v\ho hive been chosen for us 

In our piesent world there is much 
that could be done to improve our 
opportunities of choice But “plan¬ 
ning” would surely go m the opposite 
direction Planning must control the 
entry into the different trades and 
occupations, oi the terms o^ remuner- 
'ition, or both In almost all known 
instances of planning, the establish¬ 
ment of such controls and restric- 
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tions was among the first measures 
taken 

In a competitive society most things 
can be had at a puce It is ofu n i 
ciuclly high price We must sicrificc 
one thing to attain another 1 he il- 
ternative, however, is not freedom of 
choice, but orders and prohibitions 
which must be obeyed 

That people should wish to be re¬ 
lieved of the bitter choice which hi id 
facts often impose on them is not 
surprising But few want to be re¬ 
lieved through having the choice 
made for them by others People just 
wish thit the choice should not be 
necessary at all And thty are only 
too re idy to believe that the choiee is 
not really necessary, that it is imposed 
upon them merely by the puticular 
economic syste m unde r w hich w e liv c 
What they resent is, m tiuth, thit 
there is an economic problem 

Ihe wishful delusion thit there is 
leally no longer an eeonomie piol> 
lem has bien fin the red bv the cl lira 
th it a pi armed economy \\ ould pr o- 
duce a substantially liigei output 
thin the competitive system Ihis 
cl inn, however, is lieing progiessivel\ 
ab mdoned by most students of the 
pioblem Even a good many econo¬ 
mists with socialist views ire now 
conte nt to hope th it a planned society 
will equ il the efficiency of a competi¬ 
tive syste m T hey idvocate planning 
because it will enable us to secure a 
more c quitable disti ibution of wealth 
And It IS indisputable that, if we w ant 
consciously to decide who is to ha\ e 
what, we must plan the whole eco¬ 
nomic system 

But the question lernams whether 
the puce we should have to piy for 
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the realization of somcbod\ s ideil 
of justice IS not bound to be more 
discontent and more oppiession than 
was ever caused by the much-abused 
free play of economic foices 

Foi uhcn a government undertakes 
to distribute the wealth, by what 
piinciples will It or ought it to be 
guided^ Is there a definite answer to 
the innumerable questions of relative 
merits that will aiise^ 

Only one general principle, one 
simple rule, would provide ^uch an 
answer absolute equality of all in¬ 
dividuals If this weie the goal, it 
would it least give the vague idea of 
distiibutivc justice clear meaning 
But p< ople m general do not legaid 
mi rh inical equ ility of tli s kind as 
de liable, and sociilism piomisis not 
complete equality but “gieiter 
c qu ility ’ 

Ihis formula answers pi icticdly 
no qu< stions It does not fite us horn 
th( n (t ssit> of deciding in t\ < i y p ii- 
ticul u instance between the merits of 
p iitK ular individuals or vioups, and 
It gives no help in that decision All it 
tells u m efleet is to take lioin tin 
iich s mueh as we can When it 
CO M^s to the distiibution ol the spoils 
the problem is the sirne as if tie 
foinula ot “gieatei equ ilitv ’ h lu. 
never been conceived 

It is olteii said that polit cal fiee- 
dom IS meaningless without«eonom c 
iiecdom This is true enough, but iii a 
sense almost opposite Irom that in 
which the phrase is used by oui plan¬ 
ners The economic freedom which is 
the piercouisite of anv othei freedom 
cannot be the fi ecdom fr oin economic 
care which the socialists promise us 
and which cm be obtained oi*' bv 
relieving us of the powei ol i hoiee It 
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must be that freedom of economic ac 
tivity which, together with the right 
of choice, carries also the risk and 
lesponsibility of that right 

I wo Kinds of Security 

Like the spurious “economic free¬ 
dom ’ and with more justice, eco¬ 
nomic security is often represented as 
an indispensable condition of real 
libei t> In a sense this is both true and 
important Independence of mind or 
strength of chiiactcr is rarely found 
among those who cannot be confident 
that they Vvill make then wav by 
their own effort 

But there are two kinds of security 
the ceitiinlv of a given minimum of 
susten ince for all and the seeurity ot 
a gi V en st indar d ol lile, of the i el i 
tive position whieh one person oi 
group enjoys complied with others 

I here is no i e ison why, m a socie ty 
whieh has leidled the geiier il level oi 
‘weilth ours his, the lust kind ol se 
eiiiity sheiLild not lx guar mteed to ill 
without endangering genei il fite- 
dom th it IS some minimum ol food, 
snelter incl clothing, sulhcient to pie 
serve health iSor is there any reason 
whv the St ite should not help to or 
gmi e a compichensivc svstein of so 
Cl 1 insurance in providing loi those 
common h i7 nds ol lile ag iinst which 
few e m m ike adequate provision 

It IS planning for security of the 
second kind which has such an insich 
ous effect on liberty It is plannitii, 
designed to protect indi ndu ils or 
groups agunst diminutions oi their 
incomes 

If, as has become increasingly lru»-, 
the members ot e ich trade in whuli 
eoiidilions improve are allowed to e\ 
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elude others in order to secure to 
themselves the lull g un in the lorm ol 
highei wages or piofits, liiose in the 
trades where demand has filkn ofi 
have nowhere to go and everv change 
results in large unemployment 1 hei e 
can be little doubt that it is largely i 
consequence ot the striving for sceu 
rity by these me ms m the 1 ist decades 
that unemplovment and thus insecu 
nty h lye so much incu iscd 

The utter hopelessness c f the posi 
tion ol those who m a society which 
has thus grown rigid, an left outside 
the 1 ange of slielu ri d occujj ition can 
be appieeiattd only b\ tliose who 
have experienced it T-hcrt has never 
been a more ciiul exploit Uion of one 
class b\ another than th it of the h ss 
foitun Ue members ot i gioup of pro 
duct is b) the well estibhshcd This 
hasbetnmadi possible bv the “icgu 
latioii of competition lew catch 
woids hav e done so much h iim as the 
ideal of a “stabilization of pai ticular 
pi ice s or w age s w hieh, w hile secui mg 
the income of some, makes the posi¬ 
tion of the rest moie and more pie- 
cai lous 

In England and America special 
privileges, especially in the form of 
the “regulation” ot competition, the 
“stabilization” of particular prices 
and wages, haye assumed inci easing 
impoi tance With ev > y grant of such 
security to one group the insecurity of 
the rest necessarily increases If you 
guarantee to some a hxed part of a 
yariable cike, the shaie left to the 
lest IS bound to fluctuate proportion 
ally more than the size of the whole 
And the essential element o^ security 
which the competitive system offers, 
the great variety of opportunities, is 
more and more reduced 
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The genual endeivoi to achieve 
secumv bv resliictive me \surc'*, sup¬ 
ported bv the st u< has in the course 
of time produced i piogiessivi ti ms- 
foirnuion ol soeiclv — \ tr msforrna- 
tion in which, as in so nianv other 
wavs Geiiiianv his led and tl e other 
couritiKS hive followed Ihis dv.\el 
opine nt h IS been h iste ned bv mother 
effee t ol socialist tc lehing, the delib¬ 
el ale dispdiagcmeni ol all activities 
involving, economic iisk and the 
moi il oppi obruiin c ist on the g iins 
which mike iisks woith taking but 
which onlv few c in win 

We e innot blunt our voung men 
when thev pie lei the sile s dined 
position to the iisk of enter | use after 
thev hive heard from their earliest 
vouth the loimer destiibed as the 
superloi more unselfish ind dism 
teiested oeciipition Ihe vounger 
oene i ilion ol tod iv h is grown up in a 
world in which, in school and press, 
the spirit of commercial enteiprise 
has been lepresented as disreputable 
and the makintr of pr of t as immoral, 
whe re to emplov i oo pe ople is i epre- 
sented as exploit ition but to com 
mand the same niimbei as honorable 

Older people may i eg ird this as an 
exaggeration but the daily experi¬ 
ence of the university teacher leaver 
little doubt that, as a lesult of an- 
ticapitahst propagmda, values have 
all eady alter ed fai m advance of the 
change m institutions which has so 
fai t iken place 1 he question is 
whether, by changing our institutions 
to saiisfv the new demands we sh ill 
not unwittingly destroy values which 
we still rate hight r 

The conflict with which we have to 
deal is a fundamental one between 
two irreconcilable tv pes of social or 
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ganization, which have olttn been 
dtsciibcd as the commercial and the 
military In either both choice and 
iisk lest with the individual or he is 
relieved of both In the aimv, work 
and worker alike die allotted by au- 
thoritv and this is the only svstem in 
which the individual can be conceded 
full economic sccurit) This sicurity 
IS, however, inseparable fioin the 
rcstiictions on libeit> and the hier- 
aichical order of military hie — it is 
the «!ecuiity ol the bailacks 

In a society ustd to freedom it is 
unlikdy thit miny people would be 
ready dtliiier itcly to pin chase se¬ 
curity at this price But the policies 
which are followed now aie never- 
thdess lapidlv fit itmg conditions in 
which the striving loi security tends 
to lx come stronger than the love of 
fietdom 

It we are not to dcstioy individual 
freedom, competition must lx Icit to* 
function unobsti ucted Let i uniform 
minimum be secured to every body by 
all means, but let us admit at the 
same time that all claims foi a priv¬ 
ileged security of particulu clisscs 
must lapse, that all excuses dis tppeai 
for allowing particulir groups to 
exclude mwcomers from sharing 
their relative prosperity in ordei to 
maintain a special standard of their 
own 

There can be no question that ade¬ 
quate security against severe priva¬ 
tion will have to be one of our mam 
goals of policy But nothing is more 
fatal than the present fashion of in¬ 
tellectual leader s of extolling security 
at the expense of freedom It is es¬ 
sential that we should lelearn frankly 


to fice the fact that freedom can be 
had only at a price and that as in¬ 
dividuals we must be prepared to 
make severe material saenhees to 
preserve it 

\Vc must regain the conviction on 
which liberty in the Anglo-Sixon 
eoiintrifs has been biscd and which 
Benjamin IranUin expressed m i 
phrase applicable to us as individuals 
no less than as nations 

“Those who would give up essen 
tial libertv to puiehisc a little tem¬ 
porary safety deserve neither liberty 
noi safety ” 

Touard a Bitter World 

To PuiiD a better world, we must 
h IV e the (our u,e to m ike i new st ut 
W e must c If ir aw a' the oiist re le s 
with which humm folly has recently 
encumbeifd our pith and reU ise 
the cieitive energy of individinls 
We must create conditions fivor if n 
to progress rather thin “planning 
progress ’ 

It IS not those who ciy foi more 
“planning ’ who show the nee ess iiy 
courage, noi those who pieieh i 
“Ne w Order,” which is no more th in 
a continuation of the tendencie s ol 
the jiast 40 years, and who can think 
of nothing bcttei thm o unit Ue 
Hitler It IS indeed, thosf who cry 
loudest for a planned 1 conomy who 
aie most completely under the svvav 
of the ideas which have created this 
war and most of the evils from which 
we suffer 

The guiding principle in any at 
tempt to create a world of fiee men 
must be this A policy o^ freedom fc i 
the individual is the only truly pio 
gicssive policy 



Wliat becomes of the enterprise winch has created 
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ind Government llie> now icccive foi 48 houis 

s The volume of production will i) vn enoimous pioqiam of Gov- 
be set by these councils for t leh eminent expenclituies md expansion 
industiy, which me ns, of couise, a of Government ictivities is to be 
ciiiota foi each comp my and pl^nt undcitaken This is to include not 
in each industry This production only regional developments ol the 
schedule will be set it such a level IVA type all over the countiy but 
tint m the aggiegatc it will insuie housing, education, airpoit constriie- 
“full employment ” tion, both transcontinental and loc il 

I lo insuie that the full pioduc- loid building, wholesale extension 
lion schedule is earned out the Gov- and increase of benefits of soeiu 
cinment will perhaps even “guaia 1- sceuiity, and so forth 
Ite ’ the companies against loss by This is said to be the specific pio 
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IIIL KI \DLK S Die ISl 


gi im of the CIO uid its political 
affiliate the P\C But fiom othti 
SOU!CCS It IS ckai that the thinking 
along this line is by no me ms limited 
to the C lO And it ilso is clc ii th it 
those \\ hose thinking is follow mg this 
path know exdctl) wheie they are 
heided 

hoi example take this exceipt fiom 
Ttu It all Strtft Journal ‘ Suppose a 
man wanted to open a new slioe 
factoi) If lies got a new product 
chats needed, and the facilities and 
miteiiils can be spired OK’ siv 
♦he planners But if the maiket is 
well supplied and leather is sc lire 
we would suggest some othci line ol 
ende noi If he insisted on going into 
a ImsiiKss which w is not ippiosed, 
th It would be anti‘«oti il — in the 
s ime cl IS as opium smuf’-glmg — 
and pohee poweis would hue to be 
used 

\ts, those who iie mal ing these 
plans know exictly what the\ aic 
doing 4ncl m ike no mistake about 
whethei they aie simit They die is 


sn art, and clever, and ruthless, and dc 
tei mined as in\ group in thiseounti y 
One fuithei point Do not expect 
this piogi mi ever to be presented as 
a whole foi consideiation b\ Con 
gress It will be brought out put 
by put, each appaiently designed 
merely to m«.et a puticulir pioblem 
of pressing pioportions And e\eiy 
part will be cielulh labeled with 
an innocuous name md wrapped 
aiound and iiound with beautilul 
and mnoeent sounding names espe 
cully pieplied to co\ei up the leil 
purpose and intent ol the piopos il 
So if \ou happen to be i belieser 
in individual entcrpiise and fiee 
dom w itc h for the compone nt pai ts 
of this pi 0^1 am \iid dor t be misled 
by someone s telling you th it we lie 
just tiling a smill sUp toward ‘ in 
diistiiil cldiioci Kv ’ Ol i ‘planned 
ecoiioiiiv ” Rilher, remember tint 
this sime piogr im when it was ii 
ellect 111 II ilv w IS known as “F is 
cism ” ^nd tod n in Cit i m inv it goes 
under the name of ‘ JS izisni 


Additional Qimments on The Road to Setfdom 

‘Sometimes it happens th it a sm ill bof k fl ishes a long light of v ain- 
ing ind of hope Such a book is Ihe Road to Str^dom — one of the I'^reat 
liberal statements of our tunes ’ —John Divenpoit in Fotlune 

In writing which is foiaf 1 md thoughtful Mr Havek ex¬ 
presses the leal that the demoer tries arc moving step by step m the same 
direction that Geimany went I his book deseives wide and though ful 
reading ” — Clncapo Sun 

“The reader will emerge reficshed as from a great intcllectuil ad 
venture” — New\orl Herald fribine 

“Definitely, an important book Psobody can read it without learning 
much to his advantage ” — Howard \ intent O Biien m Chieago Daily J^ews 

‘A very important contiibution to modern politic il thought There is 
bttle doubt It will Cl cite a sensation in this countiy ’ —Kansas City Star 



fjffowMuch Do You Know About Men? 

Condensed from Woman’s Home Companion 
Amram Scheinjeld 


W OMEN have always believed 
they understand men better 
than men understand them 
Pt rhaps they do But in recent years 
scientists have found some facts about 
men which will come as a suipiise 
no^ only to women but to men them¬ 
selves 

\s you lead the following state¬ 
ments, decide which is true, which 
liKe—always remembering, how- 
(\ei that we aie talking m terms of 
anrafres If you re right on only h ilf 
*he mswers, you 11 be doing veiy 
well 

Afen s ImmIh s are c onstnictecl more 
ptileetly and effaeienlly than wom¬ 
en s 

False Males come into the woild 
with many more milformations and 
organic weaknesses Their bcxlies are 
moif likely to get out of Older, and 
ehtmieally don’t function as cffi 
CRiitly Ihe male body is superior 
only in musculai development 

Men age more rapidly than women 
Inie Under average conditions, a 
man’s body deteriorates more rap 
idly so that he is biologically older 
than a woman the same age He is 
less resistant to most diseases, and 
with other hazards his remaining life 
sp in is shoi ter than the woman’s 


A qiii7 proving th it n< ithi r men 

noi women know ill the facts 

about sc\ diffci cnees 

Tests have proved that men and 
women have the same mulhgincc 

False Males are better m mechani¬ 
cal, arithmetical and abstract leason 
ing problems, females, in language, 
rote memory, social and esthetic tests 
Because of these dificrencts it is not 
possible to comp ire the intelligence 
of the sexes m equal terms 

Men arc less emotional than 
women 

hue Some 50 of the best recent 
psychological studies are almost unani 
mous m indicating less emotion d 
balance in women 

Mtn arc less hktl> to be hv sterical 
than women 

Fal During the bombing of Lon¬ 
don there were moie cases ol hysteria 
among male civilians, and the leeov 
cry of men undci treatment was kss 
lapid than among women 

When faced with menacing prob 
lems or great siiffiring, men are 
more hkely to commit smcide th in 
women 

True The male suicide rate is four 
times higher — m older age, almost 
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eight times higher — probably be- 
caii c men arc conditioned by society 
to t kc their failures more seriously or 
bt<' R V, llness hits them harder If 
this t let and the fact that men are 
moie hysteiical doesn t seem to square 
with the St itement tl at women are 
moie ciiK t on il lemember the story 
01 the reed thit stood up 111 the storm 
when the 01k ci icked Womci, giv¬ 
ing in more le lelily to emotion, yield 
to sti nil men, mo e iit^id, may crack 
under it 

Men‘4<< coloi lesswdl 
rrue ( olor blineln ss is eight times 
commonei m ma'es ind interest m 
coloi de\tlops moie lapidly in girls 
than boy 

Me n f It stand he it and cold, e 
seve re e xpo'.iire is we *1 is wenne n 
h t Womens bodies lie betUi 
insiil ued with fit livers, ind also 
luncMon more ellie enth in hormonal'* 
and e h' 11 ic il ic t on 

Men ^ «I -^es lie less delic lie than 
\ oine n s 

lain lh( most ciielul scientific 
tests fill to show iny import int dif¬ 
ferences m ‘^ensiliMty to pun, or in 
the nse s ol si t d, ouch or taste 

Me 1 lie generdh inferior to 
worn n III mum 1 e’e\lerit> 

lru( In iptitude t sts, v'omcn me 
found to be supe 1 lor w it re fine mo 
tions are lequiitd Ihe dilleitnee is 
^eveal d in eiily yens, girls be ng 
able to button then clothes and to 


manipulate doorknobs before boys 
can 

Men inlient more talent for art 
and musie 

False Both sexes inherit equally 
whatever hereditary factors there are 
for talent, but natural inhibiting in 
fluences (the ft male functions, child¬ 
bearing, lesser driv e) as w ell as soei il 
restraints prevent the expression of 
*alent in woiiie 1 to the same degree 
as in men 

Men sit ep mort soundiv th in 
woi It n 

1 aht Alale inf i its are more rest 
less in their sleep and don’t sleep as 
long as gill inf mts, uid this cliflc-icnee 
char ictcnzes the se es 11 matin ity 

Men are less intuitive 

Frue Girl® lioin earliest ages are 
inoif obseiv ant and conscious of peu 
pie than boy s As they gi ow oldei 
womtn dtvtlop the povser This is 
helped a'ong fry the need of iiiotheiss 
to uiideiotind their children, sicl 
people — nd husbands 

Men are less conctriied with tliti*' 
aT>p irante than womtn 

1 ihe IS only m this eouutry and 
in Lui ope I's i result ol soei il changes 
m the 11st century tha^ men are le 
str lined liom showing too much in 
It rest m their clres** Among most ol 
the world s population men are fully 
as V am and dress consciou'! as w omen 
and ol<en spend more tune and 
money on the r appearance 



How can Cfanstianitj meet today a challenge 
while divided over creed and ritual^ 



Condensed from an address by John D Rockefeller^ Jr 

Before the Protestant Council of the City of New \ ork 


S HORTLY after this Woild War 
begin tliLie w is picsciited a 
picture so hoiiible it haidly 
sitined tint it could be tiue It ap- 
pelit d hat hell had bioken loose i id 
tint millions ol evil spirits hid bc- 
tomt ineirii ite ind W( it coniniillmg 
itiocities and acts ol ciudty bevond 
bf lie! 

In the fi( c of thi iwful pietuie it is 
not sti in"e th it \vt should isk our¬ 
selves “Ills Christi inity 1 iiled-* 

But the v\ 11 his punted inothei 
pie till e In it we see ii illions ot mtn 
iiid women who lie i\tinjdilvmg in 
then daily lives unselfishness genei- 
osity, lo\ ilty and sell s lei iliee which 
eoinmanel the idnui Uioii of the 
woild llKse people are ii flee ting 
( hrist s spii it ^ (t 111 iny ol them h ive 
no church alliliitioiis foi loo often 
the ehuieli seems to them quite apait 
lioin then lives, an institution which 
h IS little cont ict with oi urideist ind 
in‘'r of then pioble ns, since the ns is 
fund line nt illy i re ligion ol de t els not 
ol creeds, cvpiessed in lile, not iii 
words 

\s we view this pietuie we s ly 
with renewed f nth ‘ C hiisti niity h is 
not failed, c huit lit s m ly li \ e 1 iile d 
but ncvei w is Chiitiiiiitv a nioie 
vital force m hum in hie than it is 
today ” 

Nevertheless, if this unoiginized 

Kepr nt if om The \ a 


spiritu il force is to be conserved the 
Christnn Chuich must hive a new 
birth These nolile men and women, 
miny of whom have saerihccd then 
all, must find m the chuich the recog- 
nition, the issoci uion irid the inspna- 
lioii which they need ind hive a 
light to ( \pi et 

let us pietuie, for \ inoinent, this 
reborn ehuieli 

It v/ould be the C huieh of tire 1 iv- 
ino^ God 

Its ter ms of admission would be 
love loi God IS He is revelled in 
Christ and His living spirit, and the 
vit d trarislition ol tint love into a 
Cl'iistlif e lile Its ilmosphcre woLila 
be one ol wninth licedorn and jov, 
welcoming to its lellowship ill those 
who aie stiivmg to liv ^ uselul and 
woitliy lives It would pioiiounee 
oieliiiince ritual cieed ill nmiessen- 
ti il fer admission into the Kingdom 
ol Cod oi His chinch A lile not a 
cited, would be the test As its lirst 
eoniein it would eneourige Chiis- 
tiin living ‘even d ivs a week, 52 
weeks i \ e ir It woidd be the church 
ol ill tiu people, the rich and the 
poor the wise ind the ignorant, the 
hiL,h ind the low — atiuedemoci icv 

Its ministers would be trained not 
only in the stminaiies but in some 
foini of work a d iv li<e so tint they 
might atquiie a personal knowledge 

jh.li I i 
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of practical problems Thus they 
would live in closer touch with hu¬ 
manity, would better undti stand and 
sympathize with human difhcultits, 
and would exert their influence as 
much in living 2is in preaching 

I see all denominational emphasis 
set aside I see cooperation, not com- 
pe tition 

In the large cities I see great re¬ 
ligious centeis, stiongly supported, 
ably led, inspiring their members to 
participation in all community mat¬ 
ters In smaller places, instead of hilf 
a dozen dying chuiches competing 
with each other, I sec one or two 
strong chuiches, uniting the Chiistian 
life of the town 

I see the church through its mem¬ 
bers molding the thought of the 
world and Iciding m all git it mo\c 
ments I see it litei illv establishing 
the Kingdom of God on earth 

Shall some such vision as this be 
realized^ Upon the answer depends • 
in laige measure the luluie of the 
Christian Church 

There is anothei motise for a united 
chuich, no less compelling It is the 
necessity for cooperation il the foices 
of righteousness are to ti lumph in the 
eternal warfare against the forces ol 
evil The forees of evil, united on the 
common ground of their nefarious 
interests, aie ever ready for aggiessive 
action The forces of righKousncss are 
frequently so preoccupied with thtir 
petty differences that tht ir attack 
upon the common foe is scattered and 
ineffective 

H ere Christ to come to earth again, 
can we imagine that He would regard 
the observance or nonobservance of 
varioua ordinances and forms, or 
the manner m which they are ob¬ 


served, as of sufficient importance to 
justify controversy among His follow 
ers, and their separation into iival 
factions^ Let creed, ritual. Biblical 
inteipretation, theology all lje used to 
tniieh worship, and to bring the be 
liever into a fuller understanding of 
Him whom we worship, as each indi 
vidual or sepaiate chuich may fmd 
them helpful toward that end But 
Gk)d foibid that they should ever lic 
regarded as a substitute for that per¬ 
sonal, spiritual relation between the 
soul and its God which is the essence 
of true religion or that they should be 
set up as barriers to the Chuich of 
the I iving God 

\Vh it tlie world craves todav is a 
more spintual and less formal reli 
gion To the man or woman facing 
death, gie''t conflict, the big prob 
Icms ol human hie, the forms ol le 
ligion lie ol mmoi concern, while the 
spiiit of religion is a desperately 
jiee de d soui ce ol c omfort and strength 

If the \ arious divisions of the eluiieh 
as organized today ratch the vision 
and h ive the bre idth tolerance and 
courage to set aside all nonessenlials 
all bariiers, if they will st tiicl u])on 
the bedrock principles of Ciod s love 
and Christs living spmt, ‘ not siiis 
lied,” as Donald Hankcv his siid, 
“until the chuich is the chuich of all 
good men and women, until dl good 
thoughts and deeds are laid at the 
feet of the Loid of all good life” 
the Church of the Living God will 
come into being, ushering m a new 
eia of Christian unity 

What an opportunity* What a 
duty' In God’s name I ask, does any 
one dare let it pass^ 

What I have said thus far is ffic 
substance of in nddrt ss which I made 
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during the first World War The con¬ 
victions then expressed have only 
grown upon me with the pissing 
years I voice them now with even 
greiter assurance as to their timeli¬ 
ness and present apphcalnht> The 
bitter lessons taught by ^\ orld War T 
have not saved us from the vistlv 
gre lUr confligr ition of todiy Nor 
h’s the church during the past epiar- 
te r ct ntury put its house m or d( r ind 
with unity of action opposed the ad- 
V iiiciiig hordes of the godless 
1 eid i\, as always, humanitv ci ues 
tlie suhst inee of re li noii while chinches 
too ofte n e mph isize the form Me n 
h i\ e long looke d to the church for 
i(li lous tinning and spiiituil in- 
spii ition tint thev miv acquiie both 
the knowleeige ind th( will to tike 
light actio IS in thei d iil\ live s 1 Ik ir 
n ilur il cr iving foi le ligions giiid i ite 
must not be repe Ilf d bv ilph ilx tie il 
lists of de noinin ition d ehure he and 
age news when whit thev seek is so 
funel ime nt il R itlie r should i he v lx. 
able to gf t in an\ C’hnstiui ehuich, 
whi'evei the st\le of its arcluteeture 
or the shide of its belief the spiiituil 
wisdom indstre iigth which the\ need 
to fit the rn for pt le tical cl iilv In mg 
Jo siy tint no progress has been 
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made tow ird the resolving of denom 
inational b iriie is during this quaiter 
century would be unjust to various 
groups which have made definite 
advance along those lines But no 
broadly concerved, concerted mo\e- 
ment to th it end is undei way which 
has a general participation 

Yet the irtificial nature of such 
barriers has been made appircnt 
many times during this war On Feb- 
ruaiv 3 191-^, the cargo transport 

Doichestir was torpedoed and sunk m 
iceb< rg wate rs, 90 miles from Green 
land As the ship went down, ffiur 
chapl iins — one i G rthohe, one a 
Jew two Protestants — were on the 
deck cncour iging the men and piss¬ 
ing out IiIl belts W hen tin re we re no 
Ilk belts left they took off their own 
and gue then awav These chap¬ 
lains were 11st seen standing arm in 
arm pt iving 

As the v went to then death, united 
111 the service of their common Lord, 
oO let us the living me mix is of the 
gi( It religious faiths thev represent, 
go forward shouldei to shoulder rs a 
united aimv fighting evil, establish¬ 
ing ri_,htcousnt ss, bi otic is in serv¬ 
let sons of the one God and lather 
of us all' 


ta/HrN a squ idron of B 215 pilots of the Fifth Air Force was hru fed for a mis 
Sion to Al( xishaff n New C nint i, the t ugf t w is St Mich itl s C ithi dral, run 
by American and Dutch missionaries before the war, but now used b\ the 
Japanese as a stoichouse The pilots were upset Never before hid thev been 
ask( d to bomb a church They took their problem to C haplain Eugene J Reillv, 
who told them theie was no doubt that the cathedi il had become a military 
obiective The following day the B 25’s Ic^ekd the church 

\\ hen the pilots got home, tht > irte d i colle ction in the bomber group, ind 
within tv\t) davs hid $1314 Ihev isked 1 athcr Reilly to send it to the f ithers of 
the chutch, to st irt a new ind greater St Michael s ” — Robtrt shipUn m h muc / 



THE NAZIS BURY THEIR FAaORIES 

Condensed from The American Mercury + -♦■ + Edwin Muller 


Almost a thud of Germaii> s essential 
Har goods arc now pioduced deep 
— and safe — under the ground 

+ 

B y D D\\ last June, our bombeis 
> and those of Britain had almost 
knocked out the German air¬ 
craft industry, and we had undis 
puted control of the air In the 
months that followed, we continued 
to bomb the aircraft factories, pre¬ 
venting rt pairs We ilso pounded 
other German war industn< s — tanks, 
guns and motor transport It looked 
as if Hitler s war machine could nevci 
again mount a great ofiensive 
And yet — it did 

When von Rundstedt lashed out 
m Dcccmlicr he filled the air with 
swarms of nc\ planes, the latest mod 
els He used tanks, aitilkry and motoi 
transport on a lavish sc ik Meamv line 
the flying bomb and roekets in grow¬ 
ing numbers were har issin., om lear 
Where did all tl i« nt w maU 11 il of 
war come from^ One inswer is I rom 
great new 1 ictories hundreds of feet 
deep in the earth 

Germany has been frantically — 
and successlully — clawing her way 
undci ground It is estimated that by 
lebruary i, 1945, about 30 percent 
of her essential war production was 
below ground, beyond the reach of 
our bombers Ihis development not 
only aifectcd the strategv of the war 
in Europe but also poses new and 


serious problems for the war against 
Japan And for any gr( at war of the 
lutuie It raises fantastic probabilities 
I have just visited one of these 
weird subterranean factories 

In the rough hill country of the 
Ardennes, near the bordci of France 
and Luxemburg is a long, winding 
valley dotted with mines md facto 
nes, grimy with coal dust and sn okc 
Midway down tire valley is the vil 
lage of I hil, a str iggling r ow of dinsry 
shacks A side road fi rns off the vil 
lage stieet ind abruptly disappc irs 
into a hillside It s an inconspicuous 
hole — the entr ance to an old mii'c 
Our reconnaissance fliers never knew 
It was there ^et each morning moie 
thin 3000 workers entered that hole, 
together with gie it quantiU< s of sheet 
metal and other raw material ivery 
da> there earne out of it iiioie thin 
100 flying bombs, ready to be hauled 
to the launching sites 

My guide and I lit our miner s 
lamps, mounted a flatear md went 
clanging through the daikness of the 
narrow tunnel Every few hundred 
feet was the entrance of i side tunnel 
After nearly two miles the car stoppt d 
The lamps showed dimly that we 
were m a high, vaulted chamber, 
peihaps 60 feet wide by 150 feet long 
There was a concrete floor, the un 
finished walls and ceiling were whit< 
washed We picked our way through 
crowded machinery, went through a 
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short p issacfe into anotht i siu h c h im- 
bci, then another and anotliei Our 
footsteps echoed in the dead silence 
After 20 rooms I lost count I was told 
that I’d seen less than hall of them 
All had been blasted out of solid 
lock by woikmen driven to utmost 
sp( ed by their German bossc® 

Iliindieds of fust-class michmes 
stood in the oidcrly rows of a long 
Tsscmbly line niotois, lathes, millinq 
ind grinding maclunes, drill pi esses, 
I It ctric spot-w( Iding machines, gas 
wt Iding equipmc nt, band saws, pick¬ 
ling tanks Some of them were of 
irtiman make, ‘•ome Italian, trench, 
Vtmiican I siw an electric motor 
m ide by a St T ouis company, and 
Inn drill piessts fiom Mew Hamp- 
shiie and Coniuetieut lhe.rt weie 
IK It piles of sheet ilumimun boxes 
lull of miscellaneous paits In one 
loom theie were a dozen oi more al¬ 
most completed fusel iges All stood 
jii^t as the woikmen had aba idoned 
iliem before the ncKancmg Allies 
Powei to run the mdchines came 
ftoin outside, but in the csent tint 
tin powei line was broken by Alheel 
bombing, standby gtiieratois weic 
''L hand Excasalmg machmeiy was 
kt pi near the mun entrance in case it 
should be closed by bombing 

Ihis huge subtdiancan factory 
w IS worked by sla\e labor, women 
js well as men — proljably lo ooo 
Russians, Poles, Czechs, Italians Ihe 
equipment was dt signed to rcquiie 
minimum intelligence on the part 
of the operator Such designing, in 
whieh the Germans have m tde great 
progress during the war, explains the 
high production they have been able 
to get from their unwilling, unskilled 
dues This factory needed only a few 


German bosses and engineers, plus a 
tough gang of Gestapo guards 

Ihe workers lived under piison 
cond tions Some were housed in the 
villages of the valley, c»'owded ten oi 
15 in a room, most were kept in 
hastily elected ban icks They slejit 
on sacks of stiaw on the floor Bie ik- 
fast w IS a cup of eis itz coffee and five 
ounees of black bre id Lunch was a 
quait of potato 01 turnip soup Sup 
pel, one third of an ounc e of sausage 
and another hve ounces of bie id 

J he Ge I man supers isors w orked 
three eight-hour shifts the liboieis 
two i2-hoiii shifts Hours were from 
SIX to SIX In the eailv d iwn the Ion* 
lines guaided bv f esl ipei men, would 
be maichtd to the cuIt mee, jarnint el 
into fl iteais, and h i ilt d into the fie 
tory Ihe work ch imbeis, lighted bv 
eleetiicitv, weic well \entilited, not 
so milt h for the be nefit of the w 01 kt 1 s 
as to pi event deterioration of the m i- 
ehmes Apparently no saint ition li- 
eilitie s were picnidi d 

Men who have woil ed in the fic- 
tory can t describe the noise At the 
leeollection they get wild tv ed and 
holel their heads in their ti inds Siieh 
michincs as punch pi esses make a 
tremendous ciin And all the ma¬ 
chines weie diiven at top speed In 
those revel berating chambeis the 
noise was magnified to an over¬ 
whelming loar 

On the walls were many posters 
Some were political mstiuction ‘ \ou 
aie now an employe of the German 
Reich \onr salute must be ‘Ileil 
Hiilc 1 ’ ” Some were higlily imagina 
tive pictures of the destruction which 
the living bombs weic supposed to be 
visiting on the enemy But most were 
warnings to those who mil’llt fl ig in 
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their woik Iheit >^tre sfr-tphic pic¬ 
tures of the V M lous punishments — 
floggmej, dcpiivdtion of food and 
water The bosses tnd Gestapo men 
walked up and down the line, check¬ 
ing on pioduetion Fvery once m a 
while some laggaid would be hauled 
out of line and made m example of 
before the others 

Iheie was never any lebellion 
Aftei woik, stunned by noise and 
fatigue, the woikei^s could do no 
more than stumble home, fall on 
their stiaw mattiesses md sleep 
Having inspected this and othei fac¬ 
tories our \imv Intelligence is not 
disposed to eount much on uprisings 
of the slave laboi of Germany 

Scores of sueh wtll organized un- 
dcrgiound factories hive been found 
in the caves md tunnels of the lifiei- 
ated countiies A.nd those we have 
discovered in I ranee, Belgium and 
1 uxembuig were crucle complied to 
what we shall find inside the Reieh ' 

Moving iidustries underground 
w as an afterthought of the (le r mans 
A t the be ginning of the war the v wer e 
sure that the Reich was safe from air 
attack Then tiiey began to worry 
about the development of the big 
multi gunned bomficrs, the Lancas¬ 
ters and Halifaxcs m England, the 
Fortresses and Liberatois in Amer¬ 
ica Afte r the 1000 pi me Biitish raid 
on Cologne m 1941, they decided to 
take action Planning md survey re¬ 
quired a year, by the middle of 1943 
underground installation was well 
under way The move was made in 
well-planned sequence, no him mov¬ 
ing aP at once or c< asmg production 
while It moved Wherever possible 
they chose a mine shaft, cave or aban- 
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dontd railway tunnel that entered the 
side of a hill, so that the entrance was 
proteeted against bombing When 
they had to use an entrance without 
this nituial piotection they covered 
the first 100 feet or so with concicte, 
ten to 30 feet thick 

Some of ttie plants employ more 
than 10,000 men Fheie are ilso un¬ 
derground storehouses for bombs, 
shells, planes and oil After the great 
raid on Peenemunde,* the \-i and 
\-2 factories md labor atones went 
ilmost entireIv uiideiground It is 
likclv tint a large pait of Germany s 
lighter mdustiv such as the manu 
faetuie of small arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, electric il instruments and prcei- 
sion tools IS also s ife bene ith the 
surfiee M mul u tuie of tanks, loco¬ 
motives and he ivy utilleiy requires 
peinekrous machines and immense 
lioor space, yet we know of it least 
one loeomotive factoiy below grouno 

Ihe Geimills Invtn’t vet solved 
the problem for some industries 
Steel, for example \ ein c m’t operate 
a bl 1st furniet 111 a c ive Not is it 
praetic ible to put m oil refinery be¬ 
low the surface 

How can our liombers at tick un- 
dciground fictoiies efiectivelv”* Ihe 
answ er is They c m t Oce asionally 
we may block m entrance, but at 
best that means only a bt lef inter rup 
tion of work We can bomb the rail 
lines le idmg into the faetorv, but rail 
lines c an be restored So far the onlv 
way to destroy an underground fae 
tory is to capture it 

It’s too late k>r the Germans to dig 
themselves in completely But the 

* See Forty Minutes That Changed the 
War The Reader s Digest, October 44 
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Japinese, who also live in a land of 
hills, mines and caves, may hive 
lime to do more 

All of this siiofa^ests a new concep 
tion of the next war In picp irinq foi 
It the nations surely will not nttjhct 
tins most impieqnable of defenses 
Ihcy will creite subterrinean sites 
especially desis^ned and e\c ivated for 
fu tones All the essentiil pi mts now 
on the surface will be duplicated un¬ 
de rc,iound rheie will also be sub- 
suitace living quarters, hospitals, 
schools, chuiches, rcercation areas 
\ ist stocks of food will be stored 
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The war will stai t not by old-fash- 
loned declaration but by salvos of 
thousands of rocket bombs flving 
across the frontiei—or across the 
oce in As the structures on the sui 1 n e 
begin to crumble, whole populations 
will dive undeigiound like frightened 
woodchucks Soon the surface of the 
earth will be ilmost empty of lile — 
an inferno of fire, explosions, poison 
gas 

Inhabitants of Mars, obsciving all 
this, may be quite puzzle d as to the 
direction which this civiliz ition of 
ours IS taking 


W irtime Newsreel 


Btts ind subway slindccs will 

nc inuitsud in tin capciicncc ol Joseph 
hiriHs l(icii,n iditoi of the New \oik 
Unuld Itibum Kc luining iiom Engl ind 
in a boinlx i hi li id to st ind up ail the 
w ly liom led ukP — n ^ // idlrium 

r j 

CiiTTiiWA Inch ins still n m lining on 
Bi tvei Islincl innoilhcinl ikc Michigan 
retain the tiitiil custom of providing a 
deceased tribesman with piovtnder for 
his journey to the Happy Hunting C round 
When their Chief, Johnny An twine died, 
his followers placed o his coffin a bowl 
of fruit drinking w ik i, and last of all his 
r Itlon books ~ l mribut d by John U id 1 ike 

A FRIEND of oiiis serving on the boztrd 
of the League of Women Vote rs has been 
much interested in the Dumbaiton Oaks 
conliie nee Hearing that a pariijililet had 
bei n printed on tlie subject, she wrote* the 
Government Printing Officx at Washing¬ 
ton for a copy 


In due tune eimc a response stiting 
that the Dumbarton Oaks pamphlit was 
not yet m print But ” the communica¬ 
tion added helpfully ‘\ou might be m 
t< rested in mol hi i pimphlit which we 
hive aviilabk Inelosvd was a pini 
phlet on the eonditiomiig of oak fui nitiu e 


At Biidgejxirt, Conn , a butchci tired 
of saying No me it today, ’ hung up a 
cow’s till with a ribbon round it and a 

sign “ I hat’s all that s left ” 

— Jam s T Howard lo PM 

Choi inq on a piece of roll m a New 
Yoik icstauiant, a young woman ges 
tured vainly tow ud her emp y watei 
gl iss to enlist the aid of a waitress who 
foi a wondei was stmding idly nearbv 
When she could get sufficient breath lo 
gasp out a request foi w iter, the waitress 
Ksponded politely, I m sorry, madam, 
but thar is not my table ’ 

— Contributed by Elwe McKeogh 
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Condensed from The American Scholar + + Stewart Holbrook + + 


O NE or the unsung individu ilists 
wno helped to mike the 
United Slites a bettei place 
to live was Joseph Pain cr of litch- 
burg, Mass He is forgotten now, ind 
this IS bad forgcttir g, foi Pal ner was 
of a race of men that is all but extinct 
Palmei was the victim ol one of 
the stiangcst pti seditions in history 
Ntithei race noi itiigion pined a 
pait in his case It w is bi ought about 
by a be iid, one of the most magnifi¬ 
cent giowths evci sicn in Ni w 1 iig- 
land Ol , for that m ittei, in the United 
St ites 

Joe Palmei eame of stuidy old 
Yankee stock His fithti had served 
m the Revolution ind joe himself • 
had c 111 led a musket in 1812 He w as 
42 >cais old in 1830, when he moved 
from his nearby f ii m into the hustling 
villigc of Fitchbuig, wheic his lx aid 
immtdi iti 1> beeame the 1 »utt ot c 1 uel 
jokes and deiision But befoie 1 elating 
the violence that ensued, it is impera¬ 
tive to tiaee biiefly the histoiy of 
whiskers in America 

This continent was exploicd by 
men of miny nation ihties, almost 
aU of them weaiing whiskeis Co tes, 
Champlain, Diakc, Ralfigh, Cap¬ 
tain John Smith, De Soto — all 
sported whiskers of varying length 
and stvle Then came the Pilgrims 
and the Puiitans, bearded almost to a 
man But the beaids of the first 
settlers didn’t last, they were grad¬ 


ually reduced in size until they were 
scaiccly more than milJ goatees, 
and by 1720 they had disappeared 
entirely Tlic fighting men of the 
Revolution weie beardless Not a 
mustaehe or a suspicion of a mutton 
chop appeared on the faces of Wash- 
ingtoi Giles, Gieene 01 Ethin Al¬ 
lan No signer of the Dtcln ition 
had f ithei be 11 d or must a he 

And so it continued down the 
ycais No Pic uknt bclorc I incoln 
had mv hail onhisficc Until 18)8 
the e irtoonsts putui^d Uncle Sim 
as «»miJOth-sh ivcii \nicrica did not 
really go h iirv until the Civ il \V u 
was well under way 

Thus when foe ^almci c ime to 
Fitchliuig wealing a be 11 d, whiskers 
had lieen viituillv nonexistent foi at 
least a bundled vears In spite of his 
hiisute oddity, Pilmei was m 1 onest, 
kindly man and a good c iLi/e n de t ply 
leligious but tolci ant, a ra in of many 
intelkctual inteiests He was a’so 
quite imnovable when it came to 
principles, which in his c ise included 
the light to wcai a flow ig beaid 

Eveiy where he went smill boys 
threw stones and shouted at him 
Women sniffed and ciossed to the 
othe r side of the street when tl e y saw 
him coming Ofte n the wind ivvs of 
his modest home were bioKin bv 
rowdies Giown men jeered at hun 
openly 

By 1840, Joe Palmer was a na 
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jonal character, made so by two famous beard, but Joe fought so 
jvents that happened m quick sue- fui lously that the mob retreated wilh- 
:e‘5sion In spite of the snubs of the out a hair He also successfully re 
rongregation, Joe never missed a pulsed at least two attempts by pns- 
:hurch service, but one Sunday he oners to shave him 
quite justifiably lost his temper It In jail Joe wrote letters in which he 
tvas a Communion Sunday Joe knelt stated that he was in there not foi 
Aith the lest, only to be publicly assault but because he chose to wear 
liumiliated when the offi- whiskeis — which was 

Liating clei gyman “passed 
him by with the Com 
munion bread and wine ” 
f ut to the quick, he 
lose up and strode to 
th( Communion tible, 
lifted the cup to his lips, 
snd took a mighty swig 
Thtn he went home 
\ few divs later as 
he w as c oming out of the 
Pitchbuig Hotel he was 
( i/cd by lour men armed 

ttilh brush, soap | uloi iir^id him'lolt ive 

mdia/or 1 hey told him u/h/<« His aged mother wiote 

hat the town sentiment him to conic home All 

w is that his beard should come r*lT, in vain Nothing could Tnove the 
i id thuw him violently to the giound, IVaicitd Prisoner oi Woicestei He 
iniuiinc: his back and head But Joe sat there in a chair like a whiskered 
ininaged to get an old jackknife out Buddha u itil the desperate shei iff and 
:)i his pocket He laid about him jailois picktd him up m his chan and 
Uildlv cuttm<» two of his assailants caiiud him to the street 



unquestionably the case 
His son had the letters 
published in the Worees- 
tvi S/)v Other papers 
picktd them up Soon 
people dl over Massa¬ 
chusetts began to talk, 
and the she tiff r^dllze(i 
h h id d 1 ariar and 
nossibly imiityi on his 
hinds ^Ic told Joe to 
run ilong home and for 
get It No said foe The 


m then legs, not seiiously but sulli 
uently to discoui igt any bubcrwoik 
VVhen Jot stood up, hurt and bleed¬ 
ing, his goigeous lx ud was intact 
Piesently he was anested, chaigcd 
^^lth ‘ unpiovokcd assault” He le- 
fused to pay his fine Matter of pi inci 
df, he s ud He was put in the eity j ul 
[t Worcester and there he remuntd 
or more than a year part of the 
ime m solitaiv confinement Lven 
^<re he had to fight foi his whiskcis 
the ,ailor came with several 
with the idea of removing the 


Never again was violence attempted 
on Joe Palmer’s lx aid Fiee now he 
soon became active in the fight against 
slavery He went to Boston often for 
Abolitionist mecungs, contributing 
both time and money to the cause 
He met Emeison and Thoicau, who 
found him the possessor of much good 
sense, and he became widely known 
In place of peisecution Joe now 
found himself something of a hcio 
The vcais ^lept on and with them his 
lx ai d spi cad like a w illow \ photo¬ 
graph taken at this time shows a 
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growth that makes Walt Whitman 
seem a beardless youth m compari¬ 
son And at last, many years before 
he died, the whiskers of all America 
came into their fullest glory The 
Second Coming of the beard was 
sudden, an almost instantaneous wil¬ 
derness of hair that covered the face 
of male Ameiica 

One cannot know with certainty 
the 1 eason Lincoln when elected 
was smooth-shaven, but when in¬ 
augurated wore a beaid Grant, the 
lieutenant, had worn a tiny mus¬ 
tache, Grant, the general, had a full 
beard Robeit E Lee went smooth 
of face to war and was presently 
full bearded Neailyall theCisil War 
generals were peering out of whiskers 
by 1862, and so wtie their men 
General Ambrose E Buinside gave 
his name to a special t>pe of whiskers 

Baseball pla\cis ol the ’60s and 
’70 s, as depicted by the careful 
Cuniei &, Ives, had whiskers Banltf- 
ers grew a style all their own Razors 
went into the disc 11 d and vtndors of 
quack bear d-giow ers swaimed into 
the new market The proper gift to 
a male was an elegant mustache cup 
Whiskers became a sign of solid 
worth, a badge of integrity All over 
America were full beards, Vandvkes, 
goatees, Galways, Dundrearies, mut¬ 
ton chops, burnsides, fringe beards, 
and millions of stupendous mustaches 

And old Joe Palmer was immensely 
happy, a true prophet who had lived 
to see his justification He died m 
1875 when beards were at their 
fullest, and was thus spared the dread¬ 
ful sight of their withering and final 
disappearance 

The declme of the whisker durmg 


the ne!x:t 35 years has engrossed a fe^ 
of us minor historians But Mr Lewu 
Gannett has ably charted it, usihe 
for data the graduatmg classes 0. 
his alma mater. Harvard University 
His studies show that graduates ir 
the i86o’s were hairy as goats Bu 
in 1872 a majority were wearint 
only mustaches and burnsides B^ 
1890 beards and burnsides (sidcburn 
are the same thmg, only theie isn 
so much to them) were distmcth 
obsolete, and the mustache was at u 
peak 

Declme now followed with tragi 
speed The class of iqoo was withou 
one beard 1 he last Harvard footb'il 
mustache appeared in 1901, tne H 
baseball mustache m 1905 { 

T he White House witnessed a sinii 
lar decline From Lincoln thiou£>l 
Taft only one min without at le ^ 
a mustache wis elected to the PrtM 
denev — McKinley But bcginn 11 
with Wilson m 1912 and continuin' 
to the present, no Piesident h is won 
hair on his face Many thought 1 
was his beard that defeated Hughe 
m 191b, and his was for year^ the oiil 
beard on the once heavily whiskeui 
Supreme Court 

Old Joe Palmer, then, died 
exactly the righi time, and he tooi 
some pams to make ceitiin that li 
was not wholly forgotten In the oI( 
cemetery m Noith Leominster, no 
far from Fitchburg, is his monu 
ment, a rugged square stone as til 
as a man, and on its front is a carvini 
of Joe’s head, with its noble beai< 
flowing and rippling in white marble 
Below the head appears a simni* 
legend “Persecuted for Wear mg m 
Beard » 




Hell's a-Poppiri^^^ in Kansas 


Condensed fiom Chemislrv 
Paul W Kearney 


Fires break out every feiv minutes at the 
Sunflower Ordnance plant where girls 
handle our new rock< I powder, most 
treac he roiis ever made t the t,irls are 

sifer than they would he at home 


T housands of manufacturing 
plants go for years without a 
ill e — and their first fire is often 
then last But in Sunflower, Kansas, 
35 miles west of Kansas City, theio is 
1 factoiy that avenges /50 ouibrtak^ a 
My in one division with a recent high 
imik of £59 fne^ in a single 24 hour 
period Tins factoi y is one of the lai g- 
cst powdti plants m the wot Id, 
picked with sudden death Yet it h is 
the lowest ucidt nl latc in Ament an 
industi > 

Sunflowti Oidnmce Woiks, built 
bv lh( Ctneinmcnt, is opented bv 
Her cults Powder C ompiny undei the 
unsdit turn of U S Aim) Oidnance 
Covering an aiea of 4.0 square miks 
dotttd with neail\ 5000 buildings it 
IS one of five plants thit maniific- 
tuie foi Army and Navy the new 
powder used to propel lockets This 
lockct 01 ]et propulsion powder, 
called JP for short, must bum at a 
furious rate 

It is on the JP lines at Sunflower 
wheie 60 percent of the operators are 
girls, that the 150 daily fires occur 
tet so eflicicnt is the protection pro¬ 
vided that there have been no fatali¬ 
ties, and only 17 ‘lost tune ’ injuries 
These workers, hindling the most 


treacherous po vekr evei made, are 
actually foui times sifti on the job 
than thev would be it home 

The combined \iin\ Nivy lockct 
piogiam now calls for 1150,000,000 
worth of rocket powder a month 
Thirty months igo no one in this 
country knew how to in ikc it \V hen 
Aim) Oidnancc asked the Hercules 
people to get going on a JP pi int in 
\ugu‘’t 1942, two fleiciiles engineers 
and an Orelnmet oflicer rushed to 
England to get tin loimulas which 
the British had knned fiom the 
Erencl and Citrmans 

Biek home the \inciieans s'»w 
ways to speed up British methods 
Ncarl) everv time saving change, 
however, intioduccd >^ieiter risk and 
called loi more elaboi ite safe tv pit- 
cautions For example, iltci the Brit 
ish mix the powcki thev div it lor 
24 hours before rolling it, cnii men 
leasoncd thit bv he iting the lolkrs 
the stuff coul ' be dried and rolled 
in one operation Since JP is neailv 
50 percent mti oglv ccrin as contr asted 
with a maximum of 20 percent in 
other powders this proposal w is ap¬ 
palling, but so were the pioduction 
figures anticipated by the irmcd 
forces Aecordingl), safety men were 
called in to take out the 1 isk 
JP manufacluie begins by treating 
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cotton with nitric acid to produce 
nitrocellulose or guncotton This is 
mixed with nitroglycerin and other 
ingredients and agitated into a goo, 
or slurry, in huge tanks equipped 
with rubber-bladcd beaters \Vhen 
you peci into a tank your spine 
tingles as > ou realize that it is whip- 
p ng up nitroglycerin and guncotton 
much as your wife whips up the 
b ittcr for a cake But the calm con¬ 
fidence of the experienced powder 
men soon dissipates your fears Be¬ 
fore long you even giin halfheartedly 
when you hear them icfcr to the nitro 
tank-cart as the ‘ angel buggy ” 
These people know how close to 
disaster they are all the time, and 
they don’t miss a trick in the avoid¬ 
ance of trouble Workers m danger 
aicas know that the mere possession 
of a “stiike anywhere” match means 
instant dismissal Buildings iie kept 
to a minimum size and spaced wide 
apart '' 

Lven the numbei of occupants is 
rigidly restricted, if five persons is the 
limit, an employe has to come out 
before a \ isitor will be admitted Evi ry 
hizaidous building is suriounded by 
earthen barricades, 12 feet thick at 
the base, to divert any possible ex¬ 
plosion upward The buildings have 
escape chutes instead of staiis, lead 
floors to minimize sparking hazards, 
and many other safeguards 

By the time the slurry leives the 
mixing houses it is dried into a 
slightly moist paste and transferred 
to the roll houses About six pounds 
of this paste is dumped onto a pair 
of bulky steel rollers heated to 210 
degi'^s Working somewhat like a 
wrmger, these rolls compress the 
paste into a sheet resembling a black 
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rubber blanket It is here that most 
of the fires occur 

Each girl operator wears a trim 
white uniform, safety shoes, gloves, a 
turban, and a plastic mask which 
covers her face and has a bib that 
tucks into the neck of her coveralls 
to protect her thioat All cloth gar¬ 
ments are flameproofed 

Ihe roll house (there are scores) 
is a low building about 100 feet long 
with a roofed poich or boaidwalk 
running its cntiie length A house 
contains four bays, each with 1 loll 
mg nnchine and opcratoi, each bay 
IS provided with two exit doois A 
fiber bucket of powder, m pastelike 
form from the mixing houses, is de 
liveied to hci at the outei door b\ 
a helper She walks in some 25 feet 
and einpt es the stifl on the rolls 
From that moment on she nevei tin ns 
her back on the machine 

She 1 eti eats to the innei dooi of the 
bav, where the contiol leveis are situ 
ated, and staits and stops the rolleis 
several times until the powder is 
csenly distiibuted on the cylinders 
She then moves in igain and einjities 
a small en\ elope of chemit il into the 
powder, leaning ovtr to smooth the 
mixtuic Backing away once Piort, 
she reaches behind hei for a bi 00111 
and returns to brush ofFtfe machint 
and the tray under the rollers Fhen 
walking backward as an animal tamci 
does in a lion’s cage, she renlaees the 
broom 

The rolls are now started on their 
run which, m four or five minutes, 
will “cook” and compress the powdei 
into Its blanket form The girl sns 
down in a chair on the porch to watch 
the timer At the prescribed time she 
returns to the controls, flips a level 
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ind a blade slices the powder blanket 
off the rolleis, droppinef it into the 
11 ly beneath ^s she dots this the 
optritor peeps cautiously around the 
door j imb, for it is during this opeia- 
tion that most of the files occur 
Invariably fires are preceded by an 
ominous crackling which is the giil’s 
tut to dait out The gas pressuie 
|i,t net ated in a split second is tti i ific 
1 ind can often b< felt out in the open, 
tio fcft or more from the m ichiric 
)iic gill w is pinned ag iinst the wall 
)\ 1* — “ IS if a giant had grabbed me 
iiid slainmtd me ig mist the bo iids ” 
Another girl w is bow ltd off her feet 
)\ the lilist she hid the presince of 
mild to sta\ on the llooi and roll 
Hit *he doorw ly 

Although there aie only si\ pounds 
)l powder m most of the in it limes, 
he stuff burns like a huge blowtorch 
jong tonguts of 11 line loai out, fol- 
jwtei by clouds of yellowish, chok- 
ng smoke, often ehunks of flaming 
)Owdcr lie flung in all direitions I 
sas standing ten feet outside the 
nitci dooi when I saw my fust fire 
here, and my hat w is almost blown 
j 11 by the fierce gust of picssuie 
^ et the machines whcie these fires 
)tcui aie in operation again within 
:o minutes The fire never gets be- 
ond Its point of origin The expla- 
ution of this miracle lies in the m- 
;emous protection system, designed 
ind perfected before ground was 
woken for the new JP powder divi- 
lon G L Jones, Hercules safety en¬ 
gineer, called in the engineers of the 
Wtomatic Sprinkler Corporation of 
America and said, “I want you to de¬ 
ign a sprinkler system that will op¬ 
iate in a half second oi less ” 
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Ihe engineers went home mum¬ 
bling to themselves, for even the fast¬ 
est systems took three seconds How¬ 
ever, they succeeded in developing 
a system which puts a torrent of water 
on i fire in a half second, and has 
frequently done it in one fifth of a 
sec ond 

The deluge system is installed as an 
intc gr al par t of each machine Hype r 
sensitive detectors ire set just a few 
inches ibo t below and behind the 
lolleis Ihe line lime is flanked by 
open fog iio//les and r»her nozzles 
cover the rem under of the room md 
the oper atoi \\ he n the te inpc r atui e 
of the powder uses suddenly, as it 
does lust be lore a hie, the detectors 
trip the \ live mechanisms, sending 
water out of each nozzle at the late 
of ibout 35 gillons per minute A 
deluge blankets the machines, the 
entire room and its exits Most of the 
fires are put out m five seconds, with 
much of the powder still unburned 

New girls, who break in as helpers 
deliv*ciing powder, are likely to be 
jitteiy when they first go on the ma¬ 
chines but their nervousness passes 
with their fust fire ‘ With fires pop¬ 
ping around you all dav long,” one 
explained, “you can’t help but get 
used to It ” Getting wet and having 
your hair-do mussed, she said, was 
the worst hazard involved 

A few months ago a worker suffered 
a reportable injury, which spoiled 
Sunflower Ordnance’s outstanding 
safety record of 1,125,000 man-hours 
without an acciclent This employe 
was a carpenter Surrounded by 40 
square miles of sudden death, he 
slipped off a roof and wrenched his 
back 



Must a great postwar housing program be hamstrung by re^tnctiye 
and obsolete building codes kept in force by pressure groups^ 

(an\^ Break the Building Blockade? 

Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
Robert Lasch 


I AST SPRING the city of Chicago, 
groping for some way of con- 
verting 22 square miles of 
slums into decent residential areas, 
sought to revise its building code 
When the question came before a 
City Council committee, few citizens 
were on hand But Paddy Sulluan 
was there to block the adoption of 
modernized building regulations 
Paddy is president of the Building 
Trades Council and spokesman for 
the established ciaft unions of the 
construction industry Frequently, by 
accident or design, he is also the 
spokesman of business interests which, 
like the unions, have a real or im¬ 
agined stale in traditional cons'truc- 
tion methods 

Paddy and his counterparts else¬ 
where patk a hefty political punch 
This IS one reason why many cities 
have found it impossible to keep their 
building codes up to date, why home 
construction often bogs down under 
artificial costs, why ordinances orig¬ 
inally intended to establish standards 
of safety and sanitation have grown 
into protective walls surrounding en¬ 
trenched materials and labor 

Our national housing needs can be 
conservatively estimated at a mini¬ 
mum of 1,000,000 new low cost dwell¬ 
ings a year for at least ten postwar 
years To achieve this annual output. 


ways must be found to reduce costs 
without impairing quality of con 
struction 

The kind of code that Paddy Sulli 
van wants to maintain in Chicago 
keeps the average cost of a house 
somewhere abo\e $6000 To make 
new housing available to more peo 
pie, our goal must be production ot 
the same house for $4000 or less 

Chicago’s experience with building 
codes might ser\e as a warning to 
other cities The city set out to revise 
its code in iq27 For 11 years pressuie 
from the entrenched interests pn 
vented any action at all When the 
Citv Council took up the ordinance 
at last, It quietly strangled nearly all 
the recommendations of a committee 
of experts Clause by clause, pro 
gressive measures encouraging the 
use of new matenals and methods in 
home building were deleted 1 ht 
new coae finally enacted into law 
required in general the same type ol 
construction that had prevailed foi 
30 years 

In 1933, Chicagoans had gazed 
with admiration on modern types of 
construction exhibited at the World s 
Fair In 1938 their City Council 
outlawed most of these innovations 
When It was proposed to permit us( 
of metal or fiber board for extenor 
sheathing, as alternatives to lumbci, 
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aldermen raised a hornfied cry of 
“tin and paper” houses At the same 
time, however, fabncated steel dwell¬ 
ings were prohibited, one aldeiman 
solemnly declaring that in case of fire 
such a house would fry the occupants 
as in a skillet 

Cellular steel and concrete floors, 
used safely for years on railroad 
bridges, were ruled out for home con¬ 
struction When the mattei of per¬ 
forated buck aiose, the council de¬ 
cided to specify the exact location of 
the perforations This hid the in¬ 
cidental efftet of compelling outside 
manufacturers eithei to m ike a spe¬ 
cial brick for C hicago or to yield the 
field to local intt rests 

Nothing illustrattd th( foices at 
woi k better th in tli< c ise of pi ister 
walls Expelts said that wallboaid 
and other dry-wall methods piovidcd 
file protection equal to that of wet 
plaster, and proposed to peimit use 
of these materi ils At the instant t of 
the plasterers union, aldeimen 
changed the proMsion l 3 y requiiing 
that iny substitute have the sime 
total thickness as a tradition il wall 
Mayoi Edwaid J Kelly, about to 
come up foi re-election, ptisuaded 
the councilmen to add a further qual 
ification, requiring that any sulisti- 
tute possess the “sanitation v aluc” of a 
plaster wall He stated fi ankly that he 
acted at the request of the plasterer's 

So a formula was worked out 
which, under pietense of permitting 
plaster or its substitutes, actually 
oanned the substitutes An incidental 
lesult was that it erected a barrier 
against all experiments in tnc build¬ 
ing of prefabricated houses, since 
prefabiication requires dry-wall con¬ 
struction 
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Such discriminations increase 
building costs without a compensat¬ 
ing increase in safety, sanitation, or 
any other proper purpose of building 
regulations 

Many cities will enter the postwar 
era unprepared to take full advantage 
of modern methods of home con¬ 
struction One study in loo cities 
showed all of them specifying ma¬ 
sonry walls eight to 17 inches thick 
In Britain, four-inch masonry walls 
have stood for ytars, and in this 
country many new wall materials 
have been developed which do not 
depend upon thickness for strength 

1 he building-trades unions have 
borne their full share of the onus of 
high costs But let us not condemn the 
unions alone W henev er a union 
benefits from i certain type of re 
stiamt a mite nils dealei oi sub¬ 
contractor usually benehts too 

In Chicago, stone contractors and 
unions prohibited the use of pre-cut 
stone from Indiana insisting that the 
cutting be done in Chicago lhat 
gave a competitive advantage to the 
local contractor and a work monop- 
ol> to the local union but it also in¬ 
creased the cost of shipping stone, 
and so 1 educed the potential maikct 
foi It 

Union glazieis frequently refuse to 
install windows fully fabricated at the 
mill Painters 1 ule out the use of spi ay 
guns, or even the use of brushes ex¬ 
ceeding a certain width In New 
York, lathers refused to install metal 
lath and metal rods which were not 
cut and bent, at extra expense, on the 
job When prefabricated pipe of fitted 
lengths was delivered to a job with 
threads already cut, Houston plumb¬ 
ers demanded the right to cut off the 
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threads and rethread the pipe at the 
site 

Collaboration between manufac¬ 
turers and unions has been most strik¬ 
ingly illustrated m plumbing The 
Department of Justice contends that 
manufacturers representing 8o per¬ 
cent of the business sell their products 
on^y to approved jobbers, who dis¬ 
tribute them only through approved 
master plumbers, all at fbced prices 
When a price cutter enters the field, 
he often fands it impossible to get his 
fixtures installed 

The hod carriers* union has long 
banned the use of ready mixed con¬ 
crete in Chicago Mixing it in small 
batches on each job raises the cost 
from $6 50 to $8 50 a yaid, which 
amounts to aiound $100 on a five- 
room house In Seattle, the Depart¬ 
ment charged the sheet metal work¬ 
ers* union with lefusing to install any 
furnace not locallv nude Ucctrical 
workers have tngaged in the simc 
game, using their powers of collective 
bargaining to fuoi certun manufac 
turers The ultimate itsult of all sueh 
practices is another barrier to a sus 
tamed large volume of housebuilding 

So It gots with almost every braneh 
of the housebuilding industry Into 
construction of a typical house go 200 
Items of equipment and 500 1 ilior op 
erations involv mg 40 skills or trad< s 
Each group furnishing the material 


or labor for one operation yields 
readily to the temptation to jack up 
its costs, on the theory that the net 
effect on the total is too small to 
affect the market But the combmed 
effect IS deadly 

Supreme Court interpretations of 
the antitiust laws, giving unions im 
munity from prosecution under them, 
make new federal legislation neces¬ 
sary if we are to deal with restrictive 
practices of the unions and eliminate 
cost-raising combinations 

Some doubts may exist as to the 
future of the prefabricated house, but 
theie is no doubt that the rise of 
a wholly new industry — low cost 
home construction - can be stimu 
latcd by standardization of parts, 
pre dssemblv of equipment, and mod 
ification ot habitual construction 
methods It is quite possible for such 
a mass housing industry to develop 
side bv sid( with tht tiaditional cus 
tom building crafts, one serving the 
lowt r ind middle income groups, the 
othtr supplvmg its usual market in 
the iqiper brackets 

\fttr dll, what serves the general 
interest serves the particular interest 
of every economic group using new 
tech iique s to build a million houses 
a >e ir will do Paddy Sullivan and his 
counterparts nore good than a hope 
less fight to preserve the old tech 
niques m building half that number 


Army ABC’s 

Armv friend tolls me ^’hat serv ice men, with characteristic shrewd 
ness, ha e n duced the maze of Army rules and regulations to three simple 
jrinulds 

I 11 it moves salute it 2 If it doesn’t move, pick it up 3 If it’s too 
big to pick up, paint it' —Contributed by Ceorfct I WiHiton 




[ice in the Moscow Pipeline 


Thousands of planes are now ferried safely from 
Montana to Moscow over Alsib, the 4 rctic 
Circle route where formerly a crash landmg 
meant almost certain death 

Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 

Wesley Price 
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coldest airway in the world 
staits in Montana, crosses 
Alaska and Siberia, and ends in 
IMoscow Over it more than 6000 
ifi£>httrs and bombers have been flown 
‘*to Russia, suiging through gaps in the 
icy we ither The code name for the 
loute IS Alsib 

Eleven men have died in a single 
d ay to keep Alsib open Some were on 

I ti ansport which v mished in a cloud 
)ink over Gan id i Bush pilots be¬ 
lt ve It struck a mountain, loosed an 
ivalanche, and lies foiever buried 
3 thcis were in a crew liner trvmg to 
jiike Watson Lake in a night bliz- 
'iid Ihe crash Idled pilot and co- 
>ilot Iwo survivois stayed with the 
eliigerated bodies 14 days Then 
hey strapped skis to their broken 
egs, put snowshoes o« their hands, 
lud crawled awa> in minus-50-degree 
\ either They were found four days 
iter, still crawling, and they had 

II ide foui miles 

On the same day, a transport 
•panned the Yukon Territory at 14,- 
Joo feet with the cabin heater broken 
ind the tempciatuie at 70 below 
[tro A sergeant tried to thaw his 
itezing feet with a blowtoich 


That was one day in the coldest 
Alaskan winter m 25 years 1942-43, 
the first winter we tried to ferrv over 
Alsib Several hundred planes should 
have been turned over to Russian 
pilots at Fairbanks, Alaska, that De¬ 
cember Only 14 got through There 
was ice in the Moscow pipe line 

The ) irn had to be broken The 
Nazis were wheeling new tanks up to 
Stalingrad faster than we were deliv¬ 
ering c innon-lirmg P 39’s to blow 
them up Hundreds ol lend lease 
planes were being sunk in their crates 
on the shipping route to Murmansk 
A Presidential directive crashed 
down Movement of aiiciaft to Rus¬ 
sia was to have first piioiitv, even 
topping movement of planes for the 
AAF If Stalingrad were lost, oui ally 
might be lost, and the war 

It was a man-kilhng, heartbreaking 
job, and it was done b> the Seventh 
Feirymg Gioup and the Alaskan Di¬ 
vision of the All Transport Com¬ 
mand This winter planes have gone 
through hundreds at a time, guided 
by radio beams, refueling at great an 
bases with paved 1 unways and heated 
hangars 

In the beginning, the gas stops 
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were one-way dirt strips Mechanics 
lived in tents, lepaired planes out¬ 
doors Radio was a bad joke Pilots 
navigated the 1935 utiles from Great 
Falls, Montana, to Fairbanks by fol¬ 
lowing someone who had flown it 
before The maps showed big riveis 
truly, but some lakes were indicated 
50 miles fiom then ital position, and 
a peak marked 4000 feet might be 
5000 

In the spring, melting snow makes 
temporary lakes, easily contused with 
real lakes on the map In summer, 
great fires smolder in the muskeg, and 
smoke fiom them is thick enough to 
“sock in Fort Nelson, Foit St John 
and \\ atson Lake toi three da\s lun- 
ning In wintei, snow blots out lakes 
and rivtrs used as theck points It 
theit s wind, blowing snow obscuics 
the runwav, you le blind duiing the 
last )0 ftct of letdown If it s cilm, 
the snow blanket luins depth percep¬ 
tion md c\ei green boughs must b^ 
set out along 1 unw a^ s to give the ev e 
judgment 

Even now, with good stiip maps 
and plenty of ladio lange st it ions, 
pilots get lost Snow static jumbles re¬ 
ception Mountains and ore deposits 
twist radio beams into dog legs 01 
bounce them to uncharted couists 
Pilots are warned that the steady 
on course signal 
may switch in- 
stantlv to a mad 
gibbeiish, or false 
cones of silence 
The needle of 
vour automatic 
diiection finder 
may werve to a 
display of north¬ 
ern lights, or to 
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the nearest tall mountain Weathe 
changes are sudden and violent 
Nome Air Base goes from unlimitei 
visibility to zeio-zero in 20 minutes 
Clouds overhang the route, deck upoi 
deck, with icing m them the yei 
round 

Forecasting is done by the i6tl 
Weathei Squadion, USAAF The 
have 125 stations along the route 
some in such desolate spots m thi 
Arctic Circle ihit mail and supplic 
arc dropped by pai achute The seven 
or eight man cicws ate voluntcci 
sifted foi personality lictois The' 
may see no new face foi six months 
and thc\ must be able to take it 

The Alsib ferry loute got its lei 
start in June 1942 The \ir Trans 
port Command chose Git it Falls i* 
the southtin anchoi btiaust it ha 
moic than 300 ci^stilclcni flyinf 
days innuall) Noithward was 
string of RC AF tiainmg fields all lin 
way to Edmonton Bey ond were sonif 
bush-pilot strips It was an n 11 wav 
Init a idmshackle one Intcimcdiati 
fields h id to be liuill Existing held' 
had to be expanded to war size anc 
paved 

Edmonton, foi example, had ' 
wefl established an port But in th 
hot summer of 1942, American heav’ 
bombeis sank to then hubs in sini 
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^HREE FOURTHS of a ccntuTy after Secretary 

! of State Seward bouf,ht Alaska from Czir 

I Alexander II, the Russians have come again 
Along the frontier streets of Fan banks stride 
Soviet fliers in clumping leather boots, balloon 
like blue pants and fur paikas waiting to pick 
up planes from U S pilots and fly them across 
the Arctic wastes to the eastern front With 
tilt fliers are many women mtehanics The 
Russians enjoy the Ameriean steak and mashed 
potatoes in Fait banks restaurants the milk 
shakes in the drugstores and they shop m the 
stores for the same things GIs and Army nurses 
bu\ tobacco, peifume, feminine underwear 
trinkets They arc supplied with U S currenev 
— including old laige si/e bills lelt in Russia 
bv American tioops of the Archangel cxpedi 
tion ill 1919 

The Russian and Amtricin fliers speak a 
diilt ent languigt, but bisieilly they aie not 
di similar Ihey share a love of rollicking 
songs, a zest foi adventure and in enthusiasm 
fur such delights as good food, prettv g ils ind 
vividly decorated \rctie clothing Between the 
pilots of the two countries thcie i:t much 
mutual admiration Bravery silutes braverv, 
and the men who fly the Alsib route ait 

j brave —KichirdN jbrgirmt r nt 


ms 

mering asphalt Cblonel 
led Bolen hustled out to 
a camp where workmen 
were awaiting transporta¬ 
tion north to build an 
airport at Big Delta, on 
the road to Fairbanks He 
made a speech He had 80 
planes stuck, and they 
had to get to Alaska — 

Dutch Harbor hid been 
bombed He had a train- 
loid of steel matting on a 
siding, but there weren’t 
enough soldiers to unload 
it or lay it nor my money 
to hire civiliins Who 
would volunteer — for no 

p ly? 

Ihey ill voluntecied, 

1150 men They liid tht 
mitting It a speed moiiev 
couldn’t buy, finished !<■ 
three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, and at diwn cheered 
the bombeis on then \v iv 

The fust plmes sent 
ov(r Alsib lor Russia were 
\ 20 attack bombers, five 
of them, deputing hoin Gieit Falls 
on August ^i, 1942 Ihe Seventh 
leriymg Group flew moie bombers 
through that autumn, mixed with 
C 47 ti anspoi ts and hundreds of P-39 
\iiacobia hghteis American boys 
li t sh fi om ti ansition ti aining set them 
clown at Fairbanks with eggshell caic 
Russian pilots who took over weie 
older men, harder, md all veteran 
killers of Nazis They flew combat 
style, taking all the airplanes had to 
give Fhcy had to fly to Nome, across 
the Bering Strait, and on to Moscow, 
almost 6000 miles, and they wcie in 
hell’s own hurry 


_ _ _ __ _ J 

The leiiving went well — until the 
cold of that fust winter struck Me¬ 
chanics lan m and out of htattd 
tents in 20-minute relavs to seivice 
planes Bai ehanded, they lost fingers 
\Vith hampering gloves, it took two 
hour s to chano^e a spark plug Spilled 
gasoline froze hands like liquid air 
Frostbite lopped off* toes One un¬ 
lucky captain lost his lower lip Men 
disappeared in blizzards 15 feet from 
the runway, and rescue parties used 
caterpillar tractors to find them 

But engine staiting was the woist 
problem Good advice came fr om pi¬ 
oneer flieis of Alaska leriitorv who 
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said to dilute the oil with gasoline 
when the plane lands, then wai m the 
engine in the morning with a fire pot, 
a sort of oveigrown blowtorch Bi iga- 
dier Geneial Dale V Gaffney, com 
manding geneial of the Alaskan Divi¬ 
sion, now has it down to a sure start 
s\stem Dilute the oil, immeise an 
electiic heating unit in the oil tank 
and let it cook all night, in the mom 
mg, blast in the heat for a couple of 
houis But fiist \ou have to heat the 
heater, to get it started 

Twenty pilots have been killed on 
the Msib lun and some have nevtr 
been found A forced landing was al¬ 
most suie death the first wintti But 
the r ite of plane losses is now down to 
one out of 120, according to Lieuten¬ 
ant C olonel Kerniit R H itt com 
manding officer ol the Se\cnth Ter ly¬ 
ing Group Most pilots art snt 1 
In Decemliei 1943, the Alaskan 
Division set up a search and lescut 
unit undei Major Joseph T \\ tsi- ' 
over, a veteran pilot Since then 
evei> lost plane has been found 
Pilots Clanking on a Gibson Giil 
ndio have biought a rescue plane 
overhead in 40 minutes Others at 
ti act help with smoke columns 01 an 
SOS trampled in snow and garnished 
with fit branches Lacking these aids, 
seaich pilots look for charied teirain 
or cracked tieetops, sure sign of a 
wreck If the search plane can’t laud 
on skis or floats supplies arc para¬ 
chuted, and rescuers proceed over¬ 
land with dog teams 

Pilots who survive bail outs and 
forced landings bring back weird 
stones of keky breaks Lieutenant 
Thonr is A Dichiara, who jumped 
m a winter storm without gloves, 
rations or matches, landed near the 


only railroad track in hundreds of 
miles Fifteen minutes later a tram 
which runs only once a week came 
along and picked him up Lieutenant 
Ciane, of Philadelphia, sole survivor 
of a bomber crash, found a tiappei’s 
well stocked cabin Eighty four days 
latti he made his way back to base 
Befoi e pilots go o\ er the 1 oute, they 
get special bi lefing on surv iv il in the 
Aictic lect aie the first worry, and 
shcf pskm lined flying boots, opce 
highly regarded, proved poor stuff on 
the ground Perspiration and bits of 
snow wet thtm inside, and wet feet 
fieezc Mukluks arc better — light 
cimas boots with soft leather soles, 
loose tnough so that several pans of 
socks c in lie worn 1 icking muk 
Inks pilots art taught to wind strips 
of pii ichuu cloth into a legging 
General Gaflnev eonsiders Alsib 
the toughest 1 un in th( woi Id — com 
p 11 ible to the Hump lint fiom Indii 
to China, but almost five times as 
long, lequiiing more than 20 an 
bases ind emeigcncv fields I he most 
ist»l itcd of these is Galena lyinn^ on a 
bend of the 'Vukon River between 
Fanljanks and Nome Last spring the 
\ul'On backed up from an ice jam 
putting lunw ivs barracks and hang 
ais under six feet of wate Rescue 
planes discov"‘icd all of Gabna’s men 
huddled on three gravel piles in the 
midst of ice water and floating debris 
When Galena is waterproofed — 
more diking will do it — the Alsib 
route will be an all-season airway 
from Montana to Nome It is alreadv 
the most thoroughly winterized an 
way in the world, a potential link m i 
peacetime world system, forged com 
plete by the Air Transport Com 
mand, a pipe line to Moscow 



~]he Veteran Betrayed 

How Long Will the Veterans^ Administration Continue 
to Give Third-Rate Medical Care to First-Rate Men^ 

Condensed from Cosmopolitan 
Albert Maisel 

Author of' Miracles of Military Medicine and The Wounded Get Back 


N O SOLDIERS on earth receive 
better medical care than our 
own Irom Guadalcanal to 
Coral Gables, from Normandy to 
Mitchel Field, I have seen with a 
proud heart how endless resources 
ind priceless skill have been com¬ 
bined to give our s ck and wounded 
the best that modern medicine can 
piovide 

But I have been shocked and 
shamed to discover that these same 
service men, after they have received 
a veteran’s honorable discharge, aic 
suffering needlessly and, all too of 
ten, dying needlessly in our Veter¬ 
ans’ Hospitals 

Our disabled veterans are being 
betiavcd bv the incompetence, bu¬ 
reaucracy and callousness of the Vet- 
eians’ Admimsti ation, the agency 
set up over 20 years ago to insure the 
finest medical care for them 
We have never stinted the Vetei- 
ans’ Admimsti ition We have given 
It over a quartei of a billion dollars 
for ncaily a hundred great hospitals 
Recently Congress appropriated over 
$105,900,000 just to run these hos 
pitals But conditions in the se beauti¬ 
ful buildings are far worse than co’d 
statistics can indicate 


In every one of these hospitals that 
I have visited — from Minnesota to 
Massachusetts — I have found dis¬ 
graceful and needless overcrowding 
I have found doctors overlo ided and 
hog-tied by administrative lestric- 
tions One man could give his average 
patient only seien minutes^ attention a 
week Many of the doctors were in 
competent men who could hold no 
position m any well run hospital ryn 
ical men who joked about then p i- 
ticnts’ miseries 

I have found nuises so negligent 
that they did not bother to wash their 
hands after examining one patient 
with a contagious disease before 
turning to another 

I hav e seen desperately sick veter¬ 
ans seived food that would be re 
jteted m the worst Bowery flophouse 
\nd I hav e seen these same veterans 
exploited by concessionaiics 

Then I have gone to many st ttc and 
county hospitals, just a* tied down 
bv government restiictions and labor 
shortages Here I’ve found real doc¬ 
tors practicing real medicine Here 
there are lower death rates and 
higher cure rates That is why I 
know that there is no excuse for the 
Veterans’ Administration’s third-rate 
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tieatmcnt of first-rale men — no ex¬ 
cuse except incompetence and com¬ 
placency 

I have seen such incompetence in 
Veterans’ Hospitals of all types the 
mental institutions, the general hos¬ 
pitals and the tuberculosis hospitals 
But because no single article can tell 
the whole grim stor>, I shall concen¬ 
trate on the last of these three groups 
Last June Harold Schweibert wrote 
a lettei from the bed he had occupied 
for almost a year in the Veterans’ 
Facility at Dayton, Ohio An ovei- 
scas veteian of World War II, 
Schweibcit had been treated for 
tuberculosis in Army hospitals in 
England and, later, in the LTmtcd 
States Then, dischaiged, he was 
turned ovei to the VcUians’ Admin 
istration for further trcitmcnt 

1 or a vear he endured that “tic it- 
m<nt ” Finally, in despair, he wiote 
to Dr H H Brueckner, Supeiin- 
tendent of the District Tubciculosis 
Hospital of Lima, Ohio, begging to 
be admitted to that institution Hcie 
IS his dcsciiption of the Vitcrans’ 
Hospital treatment 

I have lost all belief of recovering 
in this place I was admitted June 23, 
1943 I was only aspirated twice, in 
July when 1500 cc of fluid wtie le- 
moved and in August when 1000 cc 
were removed Haven’t been exam 
med since February 1944 I had a 
flare up about three weeks ago and 
being sent up to be fluoroscoped 
by our vsard suigeon, the pneumo 
doctor refused to do the fluoroscoping 
and sent back a sarcastic note to our 
ward surgeon I have made up my 
mind to leave here and the sooner 
the better for my own good ” 

Dr Bniecknci sent Srhwcibert’s 
letter to Dr Louis Dublin, vice-prcs- 


idtnt of the Metropolitan Life In 
suiancc Company and at that time 
member of the Veterans’ Adminis 
tration Medical Advisoiv Council 
Dublin had been fighting for im 
provements m the Veterans’ Tuber 
culosis Hospitals But two weeks 
later. Dr Bruecknei wrote another 
letter It read “Harold Schweibert 
will not have a chance of coming to 
this ho-ipital for removal of his pleural 
effusion He died July 2 of apparently 
cardiac failure and cardiac embar 
rassment piobably because of severe 
mediastinal shift caused by tflusion ” 

In simple English that means that 
Harold Schweibert du d because the 
wall St p 11 atmg the 1 ight ind left lung 
was forced against his heart by the 
fluid that gathered in his lung ravines 
— the fluid that Si ha iibeit hegt^ed to have 
removed 

An isol itcd case^ I have leeoids of 
many c 1st s of shocking neglect Bui 
let s St ( what the Veterans Adramis 
tration itself says 

Its last published annual leport 
showed that more than ten thousmd 
men were treated for tuberculosis 
and disthiiged from the hospitals 
during the fiscal veai But only 2jj 
weie dischaiged as airested ca es — less 
than one “arrest” achieved out of 
eveiy 43 * 

New York State T B hospitals, 
excluding, for the sake of fairntss, 
Ray Brook Sanatorium, which takes 
mostly early or minimil cases, 
achieved an arrested condition in 
256 percent of all the patients they 
discharged — a record more than 11 
times as good as that of the Veteian^ id 
mimsiiahont Even in cases classified 
as “far advanced” when admitted, 
more than 15 percent weie dis 
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charged as “arrested” — still six and 
a half times as many as the Veterans* Hos¬ 
pitals attain for all cases^ including 
minimal 

Let us make another comparison 
Of all the veterans treated for tuber¬ 
culosis, only 3 67 percent are dis¬ 
charged as “quiescent,” “apparently 
arrested” or “arrested ” But New 
York State’s hospitals (Ray Brook 
again excluded) discharge 48 i per¬ 
cent in these favorable classifications 

What about the death rate in these 
so-called hospitals for our veterans'* 
During the last recorded fiscal year, 

T117 patients — exclusive of the “run¬ 
aways,” whose hospitalization was m 
complete, and those whose condition 
is not staled —wcic discharged alive 
In the same pciiod, 1922 veterans 
died m these hospitals 

This IS no war created situation 
The Veteians’ \dminL,tration has 
been “achieving” this desperately 
pool record for two decades And it 
has been publishing figures in its an¬ 
nual reports which, though techni¬ 
cally correct, aie actually deceptive 

The tuck is simple The reports do 
not figure the death rates as a per¬ 
centage of the total number who 
1 omplete treatment Instead, they 
figure It as a percentage of the total 
number discharged And that total includes 
more than 58 percent who never complete 
treatment at all — the men who rur 
away “Against Medical Advice” or 
“AWOL” because they see how few 
are cured and how many die, the 
men who prefer to go elsewhere for 
treatment, or to suffer and die quietly 
at home Those who die outside — 
usually after leaving a Veteians’ Hos¬ 
pital in disgust — are just as dead, 
hut they don’t clutter up the statistics’ 
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By such juggling with figures the 
Veterans’ Administration manages 
to make it seem that the death rate 
in Its tuberculosis hospitals is only 
18 96 percent Even so, that rate is 
50 percent higher than the average 
death rate of ^1 the 92 T B hospitals 
approved for “residencies” by the 
American Medical Association 
One reason for this appalling re¬ 
sult IS that the Veterans’ Hospitals are 
desper ately overcrowded — despite 
official evasion of this fact At Castle 
Point, N \ , for instance, there were 
582 patients on October 3, 1944 \et 
Castle Point was built lor 479 pa¬ 
tients I asked Colonel Caileton 
Bates, Manager ol the Facility, how 
this miracle was accomplished 
“Oh, ’ the Colonel replied, “we’ve 
actually raised oui capacity to 6215 
We do It by the more econon ical use of 
space ” 

By robbing patients of dav 1 ooms, 
diet kitchens and toilet facilities, by 
ciowding beds the Veterans \d 
ministration has “stretched ’ the same 
facilities to seive 30 peicent inoie 
men than they weie built to seive 
Another reason for the high death 
rate and the sky -high numbei of 
“lunaways ’ is +hat the veterans’ doc- 
tois are ovei worked The excuse is 
“the war ” Yet m the county and 
state hospitals I have visited, hit just 
as hard by th^* Army s call lor doctors, 
physicians carry nothing like the 
burden of cases heaped upon some 
veterans’ M D s 

The county sanatoiium in Minne¬ 
apolis, Glen Lake, had 451 patients 
on September 19, 1944 It had ii 
physicians — one to 41 patients But 
in the same county on the same cl ly, 
the Veterans’ Facility could spare 
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only three doctors for 179 patients in 
the T B Pa\ ihon — one doctor to 59 
patients The thud docloi hid lust 
ailived During the previous si\ 
months there were only two doetois 
for an average of 150 patients 

The iccoid of tht Fidlitv wis 
bad Out of 125 dischaiges in the 
fust seven months of 1944 28 kit the 
hospital* in coffins Seventy went out 
“A.gainst Medical \dvicc’ OnJv -7 
achieved “miximura hospital bene 
fit” Seierl) eight peneni of the menu (ah d 
foi T B achieved no btmjil 

At Glen Lake Sanatoiium thiee 
quaiteis ol all dischaiged palidits 
achieve 'i lating ot improved 01 
better 

11 the overloaded vettians doetois 
were U least fust cHss 1 B '•})e 
ciahsts, the patients might have Uss 
cause for complunt But heie ig litf, 
the Vclcians’ \dimnistiation his a 
shocking recoid 

The Assist int Mcdieil Diicetor of 
the Vcteians ^dministiation in 
chaige of all lubciculosis hospitals 
told me tint he his ‘moie tiibei 
culosis spcdihsib ihin nnv othei out¬ 
fit in the L nited States 

“How do you select these spe- 
cialists'* I asked 

‘ Well, they come to us is geiu 1 il 
practitioners, he 'insvveied ‘ \11 we 
require is an M D iiid one ye ir ol 
internship Then we give them i 
fom monrhu’ orientatien course at 
one 01 our I acihties ” 

Foui months in ikes a “specialist ’ 
m the eyes of the head of all the Vet¬ 
erans’ T B Hospitals ’ Not a single 
Veterans’ Hospit il has been approved 
by the American Medical Association 
foi residencies in chest surgery or 
tuberculosis The reason^ Residencies 
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cannot be offered unless the Aimeri 
cm Medical Association ludges a 
hospit il to be “in a position to furnish 
acccptible training ” Obviously, svn 
thetie specialists who qua lily by a 
foui months orientation course can 
not give ‘acceptable training’ to 
anybody No wonder Dr Dublin has 
writt( n ‘ M D s of good repute just 
will not stiv ’ 

Thdt lie ixciptions, but the ma- 
]outy of the physicians 1 hive inter¬ 
viewed have been tiied or cynical 
men, whose god seemed to be to 
finish the d i\ s woik and get home 

Undei such phvsieians— and un¬ 
de 1 the kind ol idmmisti Uion <hat 
sets such stand lids-- the tif ilmeiit 
ol tubeleiilosis e ises e mnot but be 
ill below avei ige 

Considti no^ the inittei oi chest 
suigeiN Duimg the list 20 yens 
phvsieiuis have d<\eloped a do7en 
opei itions to collapse the inkcted 
puts ol the lungs so th it they list 
Sixty peieent ol disehaiged pain nts 
at Glen Lake San itonuiii leceive col 
lapse theripv In New \ork St ite s 
IB hoqiitals the 22^9 piti'nts 
tieitco in a single yen received )()0 
pneumothoiaxes (the simplest type of 
coll ipse ther ipy) and 907 had more 
complex operations At the Minne¬ 
sota Stite Sanatoiiiim, rS peiccnt ol 
the patients reel ivc pneumothoiax or 
other surgical tn auneni But in the 
Veterans Hospitals, only 1968 chest 
suigeiy operations were perloimed in 
a year foi 10,718 tuberculosis patients 
tiealed Only 184 percent of the 
patients leceiyed any chest surgery 
whatev er 

Nor IS that the woist of the sto y 
At some \ elerans’ Hospit ils, chest 
surgery is practically unobtainable 
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Fvcn at Wishin£,ton, D G, undei 
the very nose of the \eterdns’ Ad¬ 
ministration Central OfTice iqo T B 
pilients leccived a giand total of 
eight opei ations, all induced pnciimo- 
thoiaxes Yet this Vetcians’ Hospitil 
IS listed as a Chest Surgery Center 

Poor tre itmcrit, backwaid treit- 
ment and no treatment at all” 
arc not all the tuberculous vetei m 
has to complnn of At e\tiy Vetci- 
ans Hospital I hive vl^ltcd, a private 
concessionaire has been allowed to 
run a “canteen ” Invaiiibly the pa¬ 
tients com pi lined about these “li¬ 
censed piofitcers ’ 

\t Castle Point last year, petitions 
signed by hundreds of patients com¬ 
plained that the elishes m \\ hieh food 
v\ is seived to contigious T B cases 
v\ e 1 ( afterwai d useel — without ste i- 
ilizmg- - to serve other patients and 
visitors Ihev ilso coriipl lined about 
high puces 

One patient told me of being 
-hirged 3") cents to eish i $20 Gov¬ 
ernment check \\ heieupon the m m 
11 the next bed bee ime highly indig¬ 
nant Tie had been charged Oj cents* 

Alter Six n onths of lept ited pro 
t( ts, this concession me w is finally 
removed — only to have anothei pri¬ 
vate check cashtr iiiatalled 101 ensh- 
irig Government cheeks at no iisk, 
thio individual now nets ovei a hun¬ 
dred dollars profit in a single morn¬ 
ing s work 

\ universal complaint of the pa¬ 
tients concerns the food 1 ast Sep- 
tember, at Castle Point, 400 patients 
Signed a petition begging fei better 
food Three iviels lalir^ this is what I 
found being seived is the diy’s mam 
nieal one small pot of cold tea, two 
thin slices of white bread, a tiny pat 
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of butter, a few thin sliecs of stewed 
peaches and — the in im course - a 
bee! stew containing six or sev en tiny 
chunks of greisv me it swimming in 
last conge ilmg gravy All cold as the 
grave 

Nor IS ( aslle Point unique among 
\iteians’ Hosnitils m its bad food 
My lecoids show complunts about 
the food from ilmost every pitient 
intt 1V It \\ i d m t \ t rv \ ett r ins’ Hos- 
pitil 1 hive visited \nd th s m the 
tie itinent of tubt rculosis, wheie good 
food - ind plentv t)l it — is con- 
sidtitd an csseniiil for successful 
tn itmtnt 

C^ne might exptet tint this combi- 
nition of si imned food, skimptd 
sciviei and skimped nudieme woula 
at le ist not cost the tixpivtrs too 
mu« li monev Ihe cost at Cden I ake 
Saiiito lum Minnt i polls, is S3 8 > a 
dav pci patient At the Minnesota 
Stite Sun tor Him it is ^2 71 But the 
CO t of c inng lor a J B case m a 
Veterans’ 1 leilit) is 80 pci da> - 
a first class price foi tiiird class rnedi 
cine' 

In the face of ill this e\ ’de nee one 
might well wondti “C in reform 
help"* Cm anything be done —now 
— to insure decent treatment, a fight 
mg chince foi a cure for the thou 
sinds of veterans now hcided into 
these excuses for-hospitils'”’ 

Men such is Di I ouis Dublin 
have fought for reforms for many 
years But all such protests have been 
m vain Indeed, many prominent 
plysieians have considcied the task 
ol reloim a hopeless one 

Ihe loot of this cancer is m the 
Central Office in ishmgton, among 
the men who have long been aw ire 
of this mess and have failed miserably 
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to clean it up The cure must start 
there, with drastic changes in both 
personnel and policies Here arc spe¬ 
cific things the Veterans’ Adminis 
tiator could do, right now, to cficct 
a cleanup 

He could bung in new blood 
St irting with a nt w medical head ol 
all the Veterans’ Hospitals - a man 
with an outstanding lecoid both as a 
doctor and a hospital admimsti atoi 
Th«s ‘new broom could rid ht hos¬ 
pitals of the w 01 t ot the ir pt t st nt pc i 
sonncl He could give the ust a 
chance to piacliee ical mtdicim, by 
fret mg them fiom paper work, a id 
from the 1 im ot lestiictive oicleis 
th It now belt even the better men 
into a sell pioUctue policy ot “play¬ 
ing It safe and ‘ st mding }) it ’ He 
could make the hospitils temhino hot 
pitali, keeping the older doetois on 


their toes by making them tiain 
young interns and residents 

He could eliminate oyercrowding 
immediately by using the same de 
yice the Army and Navy have used 
— leasing resort hott Is until new hos 
pitals can be built But most of all, he 
could restoic simple, common hu 
inanity to the Vettrans Hospitals 
J he incliv idu il veteran would ce ise 
to be a ‘ cast or a numbci’ or a 
* compinsiblc ’ He would be recog 
nizcd 101 what the country and Con 
gress mt mt him to be an honored 
citizen (nlitled to the very btst his 
countly cm provide 

AlII these things could be done 
1 ight now \V he the i the y ivdl be done 
is up to the \clministi itor ol Vetei 
ans \tl 111 — and up to the Amci 
le m ])(opl( who hm him piy him 
and wlio can give him his orders 


Doctor’s Dilemma 

A THIRD \i \R rncdrcal student wis d< liver ing un iided his first babv in one of 
the poorer sections of South B > ton As is the case in ‘ home deliver es,” 
most of the frmily were prist nt 

As soon as the inf mt w is boi n, the neiv ous student held it up for the cuslom- 
ai V sp ink 1 o his horior, thr bab\ slipped through his fingt rs, falling h irmlcssly 
onto i pile ot bl ml t ts on the flooi The grandmother, who thi o ighout the entire 
proceduic h id bt en sitting cihiily by the kitchen stove, beg in to hull a stream 
of abuse at the fiightcned young medico Quicklv recc\ciing his wits, he said 
professionallv He 11 be all right inidim Sometimes we have tc» drop ’em 
three times bcfoic they start breathing ” — e ntnbuudby Dr I F llackwonh 


Lieutenant Genet al Vandegnjl of the Marines tells this one 

A patient cime to one of our field hospitils with the complaint that he was 
unable to sleep at night, and the doctor advised him to eat something before 
going to bed 

But, doctor,” the piticnt reminded him, “two months ago you told me 
nev to eat anything before going to bed ” 

1 he good doctor blinked and then with profession il dignity replied * M\ 
boy, that was two months ago Science has m ide enormous strides since then * 

— AP 



ft Pays to Increase)6urWord Power Wilficd Funk 


fy OUR vocdbul 11 \ IS impoi tant to y our rt lationship with other people If 
the words you use arc st ile and tiitc >ca give the impression of i coloilcss 
and commonplace person ilit\, whde a broad command of 1 inguige m il cs 
you a welcome addition to my circle rortunitcly, you c in, if \ou will, 
steadily mcreise the number ind vaiuly of iht woids \ou know Don’t 
slide b) the unliniiliir woids )ou cneountei in your reading look up 
their me aning ind It ii n Imw to ust the m 

Hcie s a qui/ designi d to u st \ our \ oe ibul iiy 1 he lollowing 20 words 
appealed in a retc at nuiiibi i ol this m igazine After e ich wind you \ill 
find four choices, i b e ind d Underline the word or phi ise thit \ou 
judge to be nearest in meanins, to the k< v woid C oinp ire \ our it suits with 
tht mswtis on piee f)2 uid lind \oui Aoeabu iiy ritin^ 


1J c II te 1 T. a tofio^uiphu il m ip l> a 
V hr al /Ifiiinji card t a cunbinil on of \rp 
rite pn Ii to maintain ptictv d i t to uhttUd 
uman nlide 

2 ) e itiKst - i acalvmtvh a s tf \lanc that 
Kfl t lies (I (hum il r action t ont it ho mu nfs 
T Ii ot at !<: I m (\ a comlitwn of musi tlai 
inity 

) Il n< st ition T attar nrmrnt of utnh i r 
a iplarhboiid e a hpe of ft me d a tt iti\ 
ttni i^wt 

4 Luph misi 1 - i (in affictalnm of h itue 

n ilin^ h a / a fftrnt t txprtiMon e Ion if 
d a st/isr t/ till In in 

pi inkton -i a hnd ! f bat anah panne 
in' ami atiitn d lift if a I h d t hi t tht 
a > loard fort 11^ th < dtr d i if a (n li 
d d an inilrurintt f n nita\utin 

>/ pretlusiNc - i mol huh b all incluu e 
frttnatunly deitlopid d ptt tiiit e 

p) inc^ fioid a calttmesfh nutUyc <pti 
p tn d bloodtl It itinen 

habitude - a halntml altitude b in 
\bode c coitume d a lat t t itate 

Rtodesy —a siitnce of tat ih meatiirer ent 
' ^itince of locks e itidy of the mahriah of the 
ntfi d ancient story of an adventuiour jomi y 


(lOj obstttptrous— i an^ry b obitinale 
( butt d riony 

(11) I iminati - i to play lot fitly o er the 
mrftut of h to tnoutn e to hobble d to toll into 
ihttli 

(12) Iicunic— i dijiiunth unpiriqc a ty 
d hr 

(Is) clt \ id ISIS— i di I in ^irlr h inathr 
main il fnmdai c dt utihon d uiptrnatntal 
ht n^i 

(.11) e ntoi I i.^e — i a flmr in a hotil h tm s 
athnliiti and aaoiialti t a tup d an t tt in e 

(15) inti t,i ite —a to uparati b ttinafi into 
u whole c to jig ire out d to he hotust 

(16) scabrous— a hideous h ralacioiu c itu 
pil i\ taut I ru It 

(17) te ss< II ite — i to adorn uith tnoiaic b to 
adorn tilth ribbons i /> lisp d to uaier 

(18) spiioehetc — i an ot lamtnt b a micro 
otganum X, asuordli/e ifipond a feather 

(19) timbic — a a brats imtrumei t b an 
ltdaid floor e a dutiruti e sound or tone d a 
dt itn 

(20) n iviiert — n a battle arrangenunt of the 
lemli of afhth one ikillrl in naiioation e a 
bone ha iiig a faticied rintnldance tt a loaf el an 
ojffiiial cntificate of appro al for a shit) t ir^o 



Indigent or Indignant-or Both^ 

Rcpi lilted fioin The S iturday Evening Post 

lA/mn the old cof\ desk man heard a newscaster refer to proposed 
legislation to benefit ‘ mdit,nant expectant mothers,’* he smothered his 
chuckle, reflecting tolerantly that it isn’t always easy to come up with just 
the right word, even when one has time to think o\ er one’s choice Below, 
for mstince, are 12 deflmtions From the words in the columns at the 
right, can you select the 12 that h ihe definitions^ Eight to ten right is 
good, II or 12 excellent See answers below 




A 

B 

1 

to influence 

aficct 

effect 

2 

a statehouse 

capital 

capitol 

3 

to disparage 

deprecate 

depreciate 

4 

easy to read 

eli£.ible 

legible 

5 

shrewd 

ingenious 

ingenuous 

6 

front side of 1 f mv 

inverse 

ob\ erse 

7 

snakehke 

obsidian 

ophidi ill 

8 

a local IcW 

ordinance 

ordn Uicc 

9 

a foot speci ilist 

pediatrici'in 

podi itnst 

10 

forcbodin^ 

presentiment 

presentment 

11 

\\ inding 

tortuous 

torturous 

12 

nici ccn'iry 

vened 

venial 


Answers to It Pays to 

1-c 

6-d 

11-d 

16 - b 

2-b 

7 -a 

12-d 

17 -a 

3 - a 

8- a 

13 -a 

18 -b 

4 -b 

9 - a 

14 -b 

19 -c 

5 -b 

10-d 

15 -b 

20-d 


I ocahulary Rat ngs 

20-17 correct cxceptiors 

16-13 correct very good 

12—10 correct good 

9- 6 correct fair 


Answers to 'Indigent or Indignant — or Both? 

1- a 4 — b 7 — b 10 - a 

2 - b 5 -a B-a 11 - a 

3 - b 6-b 9 -b 12 -a 



Massajcll EmWeYeRisingf' 

Condensed fiom The Piogressive 
Ji ebb Waldron 

The extraordinary career of Richard R Wright, 
horn a slave and no^ h idinisr ]Negio banker of 
the United States 

Compiny of Philadelphia He thinks 
that his best \e'irs are still ahead 
Every working dav fiom 8 30 to 
SIX o clock \Viight sits m his small, 
ciowded office, busy with tilephone, 
iiFN Riihaid Robert Wright coirespondence, Ntgio and white 
had taught school for 30 callers discussing lo ms and pivmcnts, 
\(ars, he decided to quit the affairs of his race 
r>oi n a shv c, he had 1 iscn to be pi t si- Io gc t the full cli ama of this man’s 

cldit of a Negro colfe^^c m the South, accomplishments dance buk to the 
n distinguished member of his rice dav more thm 80 veus ago when 
iNow he thought he d lx tier give news of Negio fierdom came to a 
oungci tticluis a chance Rut south Georgia plantation Iliniet, 
U light was only re tiring fiom teach- Dick Wiights mother, went to her 
not from life mistress ‘ Arc wt re illv fiec'* ’ he 

lor VC us I hid been tcllmir my said fcaifullv Reassured, she gath- 
baduit's to g< t into business he creel up her children and wandered, 
INS But they would come bael, ind afoot, 200 miles northwaid After 
it'll me there were too miny h indi- minv months ne 11 Atluitashefenind 
bips for a Negro I re ih/ed th it the a school that had been opened to teach 
worst hindicip v\ is a firm belief Negro children to read and write 
among both whites ^nel Nc< loes that Dick, then aged 11, entered at once 
jthe Negro haeln t my head for bust- One day the head of the Pree^d- 
ness I thought it w is up to me to dis- men s Bure an G< ne ral O O Heiw- 
pioveit” aid, visited the school “What mes- 

So, at 66, Wright became a banker sage sh ill 1 take fiom vou children to 
flat was in 1921 Today, at 90, a the people m the North who aie help- 
t tm, yigorous man with fint cut lea- ing you’” he asked A bov rose in the 
tures, white hair and sharp dark eves, back row ‘ Massa, tell ’em were 
^V^lght is the leading Negro banker nsing*” 

of the United States, piesieknt of the That striking answer of little Dick 
^itizcns & Southern Bank &. Irust Wright reached the ears of John 
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Grcenleaf Whittier, fighter for human 
libcrt), and Whittier immortalized 
the ohrise m his poem Howard at 
Atlanta Thousands of times the words 
of Dick Wright ha\c been repeated m 
Icctuies, sermons and songs They 
became the slogan of a rising race 

Dick Wright pushed on through 
school, finally graduated from At¬ 
lanta University Then he started a 
school of his own for Negro children, 
tuition 50 cents a month One day a 
mothci came with 25 cents — one 
“ition ” she said, half the money for 
her little girl s first month’s school¬ 
ing Soon she brought in the other 25, 
making it “tuition ” 

When Dick Wright was appointed 
first president of Georgia State Col¬ 
lege jfor Negroes, Dr Oliver Wendell 
Holmes sent him a message “Man, 
you’re not rising, you’re risen*” 
Wright was president of that college 
for 30 years, fighting for the right of 
Negro boys and girls to an education 
not only in handicrafts and farming 
but in science, languages and the 
a ts 

Then came the decision to start a 
bank In his teach mg days Wright 
had organized a national Negro 
teachers’ association Now he wrote 
several hundred Negro teachers all 
over the United States, asking whether 
they’d like to buy shares in a new 
bank to be owned and run by Ne¬ 
groes Entirely on his name he raised 
$156,250 Then he visited various 
cities to determine where to locate 
the bank hmally he fixed on Phila¬ 
delphia To a man, the leading bank¬ 
ers Philadelphia advised him 
against it There were enough banks 
m Philadelphia, they assured him, 
and besides he didn’t know anythmg 
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about banking “That just made me; 
determmed to go ahead,” says Wright 

He had three grown sons, all col¬ 
lege graduates, and he persuaded the 
youngest, Emanuel, to jom him in 
the banking adventure Father and 
son enrolled in a course m banking at 
the University of Pennsylvania Me m 
while, Wright bought and remodeled 
an old building in a section of Phila 
delphia that was predominantly 
Negro 

The Citizens & Southern opened 
with $125,000 capital and 300 Ncgio 
stockholders From the start, Wright 
used his bank as a means of creating 
better relations between white and 
colored people For mscarcc, th( 
streets m thit area were unpaved 
Wright got up a peti^^ion to the citv 
fatheis which was signed by hundreds 
of people, black and white Ulti¬ 
mately the district got everything *■ 
asked for, pavements, street lights, 
traffic lights “That bank is the best 
thmg that ever came into this part of 
town,” said a white shopkeeper 

Wright promotes thrift among the 
people of his district, colored and 
white “The Negro is often said to be 
thriftless and unreliable,” he s'l^s, 
“but as a banker I have never been 
able to see any difference between 
white and Negro The e arc thrifty 
and thriftless people among them 
both in about the s ime propoitions ” 

He encourages mdividaal initia 
tive by lending money to ambitious 
youngsters One time four young 
white men came to ask his advice 
about starting a hat factory ‘ I 
looked them over They had savv,d 
about $400,” he says ‘I told them 
when they had their plans ready to 
come back and tell me what they 
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needed Ultimately I lent those boys 
$10,000 They made good, and paid 
bacl every cent of it ” 

Another man who wanted to start a 
sw eatei factor y looked all over the c ity 
lor credit before he came to Wright 
‘1 thought he had character,” Wrighi 
told mt “Character is more impor¬ 
tant than collateral So I lent him 
$^oo to get started Last ycai that 
man banked $219 000 with us> ” 

Dozens of small Negro enterprises 
m Philidelphn, such as laundries 
dry cleaning establishnit nts, giocei 
les, bakeries ind schools, hivt got 
started or survived crises by the help 
of \\ right’s bank 

‘ 01 course there are handicaps for 
the Negro m business,’ Wright s iid, 
‘but I always sav to a voung man 
stilting out, ‘Don t hue a cliij) on 
Voi’i shoulcUi, don t be aggressive 
Go ahcid str iightlor v^ ardly is if \ou 
ixpicted to be treated like anvbodv 
else, ind you usu illy will be \ out 
ability and honesty will do more to 
put you ahead thm your color will 
hold you back ” 

“In the South it’s different,” he 
told me ‘But the South todav is go- 
mg ihead more rapidly than the 
North in toleiancc and fan play foi 
the Negro I predicted 25 years ago 
that this would be true, and it is ” 

1 he president of a large downtown 
Philidelphia bank, after tcllin«»' m'=‘ 
that he d be proud to w ilk up Bro id 
Street with Wright becuise he ad¬ 
mired him so much as a rnin, idded 
hesitantly “But I don t think he’s 
hard boiled enough to be a good 
banker Whv, the other day the 
Mijor—” everybody calls Wi’ght 
“Major” because he was a paymaster 
with that rank in the Spanish-Ameri- 
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can War — “the Major came m here 
asking my advice about making a 
certain loan ‘Major,’ I said, vou’d 
be ciazy to make such a loan' lhat 
man hasn’t got anythini^ 

I repeated this remark to Wright 
“Well,” he said, ‘ imvbc I’ll mike 
thit loin anyway I think the man 
has charaeter ” 

A member of Wrights board of 
diitctors told me tint sometimes 
when the bo ird has turned down a 
loan W’^i ight goes ahe id anvwav 
‘Of eourse,” the Mijor eom 
mented, “every bank in the world 
gets fooled on borlower*: and loses 
momv but It s i eiir oiis thii g tint 
on those loins we V( nevci lost a 
cent 

One time a group of Negro proles 
Sion il me n for iiit el t cor jror at ion, bor- 
iov\ed inoKV frern W'lighl s bink 
hired i m uneti ind st uted a liun 
drv It looked like a sure thing But 
the minagrrjunt w is bid, ind the 
business 1 iile d S nee it w is i eor 
por ition, no individiiil w is Inble 
lor the debt \et the me or pot itors 
raked up ill av iilable assets ind r* 
p lid the bank in full I fade d to 
make sure tit comjnnv had good 
manageiiK nt,” W^right savs “But my 
estimate of the charactei of those men 
was right ’ 

Loans to churehes are often con 
sidcrtd by banks in the nature of 
charity Wright’s bink has loined 
money to over 100 Negro churehes m 
and around Philadelphia, and every 
obligation h is been met 

Recently he called in 20 white 
businessmen who had banked with 
him for ye us and asked if they hid 
any kieks or sugge stions es, I have 
a kick,” one of them said “Why did 


•‘massa, tell ’em we’re rising I ’ 
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you ask only white men here todays 
The next time get some Negro busi¬ 
nessmen, too We re all dealing with 
you together ** Wiight’s ceaseless ef- 
foi t^ to break down barriers between 
the laces in a business way has had 
Its effect 

In the 1933 bankmg crisis, the Citi¬ 
zens &, Southern was one of the first 
Philadelphia banks to reopen “Some 
of those big downtown banks whose 
piesidents had advised me to stay out 
of banking,” said the Major with a 
humorous squint, “didn’t reopen at 
all ” 

Today the bank’s $125 shares are 
woi th $143 m open market The bank 
has some 10,000 Negro depositors, 
1000 white depositors Total deposits 
are $2,312,000 A small bank for a big 
town, perhaps, but a big bank in its 
implications for the Negro people 
Today the United States has 11 
Negro banks The other ten aie in the 
South 

On the wall of Wi ight’s office is a 
photograph of the first meeting of the 


National Negro Bankers Association, 
which Wright organized Here is a 
picture of the airplane that Wright 
bought m 1939 and sent, with a 
Negro crew, on a good-will flight to 
Haiti and then on a trip around the 
Negio colleges m the South That 
trip did much to promote the enlist 
ment of Negro youth in our air forces 
And here is a pictuie of this year’s 
celebration of National Freedom 
Day, the day on which President Lin¬ 
coln signed the Jomt Resolution of 
Congress proposing the Thirteenth 
Amendment, and thus msured the 
legal end of slavery The Major orig 
mated the idea of celebrating this 
day — February i — and already it 
IS observed in many stales As he and 
his associates conceive it, National 
freedom Day is not only a eelebra 
tion of Negro freedom but a d ly to 
challenge bondage everywhere, to as 
sert the right to fre#*dom of all men 
So, “Tell them we are rising” has a 
constantly widening meaning as the 
Major lepeats it 


Maid s-Eye View 


A FEW DAYS after a Chicago dowager, a Mrs C , lured a new housekt pei, she 
found a letter written by the foimer housekeeper to he successor, which gave a 
complete account ol the house and its hired help Shamelessly she read the com¬ 
munication The buder, it said, was a pleas int man The chef was m< lined to 
tipple The head housemaid was ery \ell principled — and so on 

“As for Mr and Mi& C ,” she read, “they behave as well as they know how ’* 




— Ihe Wall ^treet Journal 


The Richard Himbers were being interviewed by a maid who explained that 
she left her last position because she couldn’t stand the way the master and 
m tress were always quarreling “That must have been unpleasant,” remarked 
Himber 

‘ Yes, sir,” the girl declared, “they was at it all the time When it wasn’t me 
and him, it was me and her'” — Sid Ascher m Caravan 



Lest We I'brgct 

^ ^ Ira Wolfert 

Iwo American survivors from a torpe 
doed Jap prison ship tell their ghastly — 
and authenticated — story 

+ 

pqpqHE STORY of the Black Hole of 

I Calcutta has lived long m his- 
■JA- tory, but this war has produced 
a story of Amei leans that is even 
more terrible 

Two of the survivors relate it — 
Marine Corps Sergeants Verle Dwight 
Cutter, 26, of Denver, and Onnie 
Ellsworth Clem, Jr 25, of Dallas 

“About 650 of us were taken out 
of the Jap prison camp at Lasang 
on Mindanao, in the Philippines,’* 
said Cutter “They stood us in ranks 
of five and looped a half-inch manila 
rope through the pants of the men 
on the outside of the column If a man 
had no pants they tied it to his wrist, 
and if the wiist was ulceicd they were 
kind about it — they looped the rope 
aiound his neck 

‘ There v\ as plenty of room on the 
road to spread out and walk com¬ 
fortably, but they pulled the rope 
tight and squeezed us up against one 
another Then the/ walked us that 
way about two and a half miles to 
where a freighter was waiting Some 
of the fellows’ feet were so sore they 
had to hobble Some had malaria 
Two or three were crazy and kept 
shouting 

“None of us were exactly normal 
any more We’d all been Jap prison¬ 
ers at least 29 months The Death 
March, Cabanatuan, Davao Penal 


V JAPANESE 
HELL SHIP 

Colony — we’d all been there Fi¬ 
nally we were taken aboard the prison 
ship and stuffed into the hold ” 
“Stuffed IS right,” said Clem “I 
came along with a party of 100 from 
the Matina Airport camp and they 
stuffed us m among the 650 others 
Everybody was leaning and lying on 
everybody dse The air was so soupy- 
thick and bad smelling that after a 
day 01 so even the strongest of us lost 
our energy We just lay there all 
dopty and stupid ” 

Cutter said, ‘A boy next to me had 
malaria I’d say his temperature was 
about 108 I’m pretty near an expert 
on malaria by this time, I’ve had it 
48 times since Bataan In all those 
times, the Japs gave me a total of 16 
grams of quinine to doctor myself * 
“‘Look, fellows,’ I said, ‘tins boy’s 
awful sick He’s got to have a place to 
lie down’ We all started pushing 
and shoving and hnally made room 
enough for him 

“Altei a while we worked out a 
system A fellow would take a turn 
lying down — foi one hour m the 
day and one in the night Then he 
took a tuin standing Ihen he took a 
turn sitting on his knees or squatting 
on the backs of his legs, whichever 
rested him more After that, he took a 
turn sitting with his knees pulled up 
under his chin We went like that foi 
18 nights and 19 days ” 

“At fiist,” said Clem, “we thought, 

* The standard minimum dosage for clm- 
ical malaria is 30 grams ptr day 
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‘Oh, I ord, when is this going to 
end-*’ But aftei i while we didn’t 
think anything We were lust numb ” 

“We weie fed twice a day,” siid 
Cutter “They’d lower the stuff in 
buckets, each meal wis a scoop of 
ste uiicd rice and iboutfour ounces of 
thin soup for each man The J ips hid 
C'^motes — a kind of sweet pot Uo — 
and they mide oui soup by boiling 
the peelings in w U i 

‘ We h id onlv two thirds of a cup 
of w lit r a day t ich rinillv the } ips 
seilfd the hitch entiiely At lust, 
they’d It ft one bo iid off on c ich side 
foi light and iii Now it becime 
pitch-blick in the hold and so stuffy 
the men panted like winded dogs 

Why did the Jips trei*^ the men 
like that^ 1 his w is not i pumshmt 11, 
oui men wtie nierdv being ti ms- 
poi ted fi om one p ii t of JMindin lo to 
woik in ^nothei 

C uttei thiew up his hinds ‘I ve 
gnen up trying to liguie out why the 
faps do in\ thing ’ he siid ‘1 w is 
with the lines m China btloie 
the wir ind I ve spent five yens 
w Itching Japs, fighting them ind 
being their prisonei And ill 1 ve 
It irntd IS to give up trying to figure 
out whit mikes them do what they 
do ’ 

Clem said “More than hilf the 
time we were on th it ship, there wis 
no reason at all lor us to be there 
We just liv tied up at a pier I think 
they kept us there because they just 
didn’t give a damn whether we lived 
or died ” 

“They re really so dumb it’s pecu- 
1 ar,’ said C utter “I remember at 
Davao Penal Colony, I was building 
a fence around the chicken y^rd 
There was a chicken there that would 
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break its eggs and eat the shell 
Now, everybody knows a chicken 
does that because it’s not getting 
enough calcium in its diet But when 
a Jap siw the chicken do this, he 
slapped It into a little coop and kept 
It in solitary confineincnt for three 
days He put a sign on the cage 
explaining th it the chicken was being 
punished for bicaking its eggs None 
of the J ips seemed to think it funny 
Once I saw a gua’-d cut off the tail of 
a carabao to punish it for stepping on 
a hai row ” 

‘There was a strict rule agnnst 
work de t uls bunging chow back into 
camp,” Slid Clem We ill sneaked 
stufi of com se, but could count on i 
be iting with clubs md iillc butts 
when wc were caught At Dav io 
there were })ltnly of or ingcs on the 
tices but when the J ips caught us 
taking some, thev lined up the whole 
detail in two facing rows and ordere 1 
us to slug each other Then thev 
1 lughed like kids at i Mie ke y Mouse 
Of e our se w e hit soft and tcle graphed 
eicli punch so the min getting hit 
could roll with the lilow The Japs 
went up and down the line and if 
thev thought you weren t hitting 
hare* enough they’d wallop vou with 
a club or poke a bayonet into you 

“ Ihey ve p-ot a ti idition of be it 
mgs, ’ said Clem 1 Ucir officers 
would beat then own men right in 
front of us, knock them down iritl 
whack them with the flat of a sabei 
The noneoms beat the pri\ratcs lh< 
thiec-stai privates beat the two-stii 
privates, the two-star private* belt 
the one-star privates The one-stii 
private can’t beat anyoody but i 
prisoner or a civilian ” 

Sometime aiound four o’cloejc m 
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the afternoon of September 7, 1944, 
the 19th day aboard the hell ship, 
an American torpedo struck another 
ship m the same convoy A bugler 
blew the alert for general quarters, 
but he got out only two or three 
scared-sounding notes and trailed off, 
wmdless with fear 

Gutter looked up the hatch and saw 
an automatic nfle stuck through the 
openmg Another Jap dropped a 
grenade down just as the gun opened 
fire The Japs were shooting the 
Americans like rats in a barrel The 
grenade dropped ticking at Cutter’s 
left foot Gutter kicked it under some 
boards, and it went off, putting nme 
fragments into his left leg, four into 
his right leg, and three m each arm 
Then a torpedo hit the prison ship 
“When the first explosion came,” 
said Clem, “everything blacked out 
for a minute and when I came to, it 
was so black 1 thought 1 was under 
water I didn’t dare breathe Big soft 
things were bumpmg mto me I 
thought they were sponges Then I 
thought 1 was dead and that this 
must be what it is like to be dead 
You float around in blackness and big 
soft sponges keep bumping you But 
soon I realized they weren’t sponges 
but the bodies of dead Americans 
And I found I wasn’t undei water at 
all, the blackness was because 1 had 
been keeping my eyes closed 111 feir 
“The ladder was full of guys climb- 
mg over each other and I climbed 
with them and got my head out of 
the hold Then I saw a J ip soldier 
With a 25-caliber machine gun shoot- 
mg everybody coming ou* Two bul¬ 
lets hit me,, one on the right side of 
the head and the other just under the 
chin, gouging deep creases and clout- 
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mg me over backward to the bottom 
“My ears were broken and I 
couldn’t hear I was floundering m a 
gruel of broken bones and tom flesh, 
then 1 was back up on deck again 
The Jap with the machine gun was 
gone, but another Jap was shootmg 
at us with a rifle from the super¬ 
structure, so 1 slid along and got a 
boom between him and me 

“There were dead Americans all 
over The water was filled with the 
bobbing heads of Japs and Ameri¬ 
cans 1 could see the beach about 
three miles off I remember telling 
myself, ‘You’ve got a long swim 
ahead of you,’ so I took off the G- 
strmg which was all I had on 

“A Jap came crawling by and I 
took hia life preservti m my hands 
and jeiked it off him I don’t know 
where I got the strength I couldn’t 
do It now I didn’t have any trouble 
with the Jap, maybe hef was fiozen 
with fright 

“Then I went over the side When 
I hit the water, I couldn t move my 
right arm because theie weie two 
pieces of steel from the toipedo in my 
shoulder and one m my uppei arm 
I hadn’t noticed them before ’ 

In the meantime, Seigeant Gutter 
had picked himself up after the blast 
of the grtnade and was making his 
w ly up the iron ladder 

‘ No bo 1C s were broken by the 
fiagments, but I was bleeding a lot 
I got about a third of the way up 
when something knocked me to the 
bottom agiin I got halfway up 
again and then a big rush of watei 
came up fiom the hold washing me 
onto the deck That water sived my 
life, but It drowned everybody below 
me 
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“There were three feet of water on 
the deck and bodies slopping in it 
A Jap came along, 'ind I w tlloped 
him on the jawr with mv bloody 
hand tnd he tumbled over back- 
waid I put my loot on his neck and 
yanked off his life preseiver Ihtn I 
noticed the Japs wire shooting at me 
fiom the supcistiucture and I prt ssed 
flat undei neath it w hcie the> couldn’t 
get at me 

“Ihen I saw Hiirv Meson, a 
fiiend of mine, st mding bv the hatch 
ind till owing l>o iids o\er the skU foi 
us to i se as hit pieseiveis Duck, 
Ham,’ I >tll(d, ‘thtv’re shooting at 
>ou ’’ 

‘ SuddtnK the board he w is hold¬ 
ing fltw high into the air as a built t 
hit him He sjiun aioiind twice and 
ft 11 11 111 ind gioptd under the w ittr 
foi him but the w it< r was sloshing 
e\eiv wnuh w iv, and it had w ishtd 
him aw IV *V\htn I got bick undtr 
the sLiptistiiK tine I noticed ni> life 
pustrstr had btti torn by i bulk t 
1 unnv, but I h dn t noticed the bullet 
hitlmw me at all 

I w< nt down with the ship 1 w is 
afriid to most fiom the superstiuc- 
tuie on account ot the bullets Thosi 
J ips kt pt on shooting as il murder 
lust had cnritd them past fear, and 
I swt ir 1 heard shots in ih it 1 ist 
gurgling little silence btfore thr ship 
slid down, taking us all with it ” 

“I was cle ir of the shin md swim¬ 
ming hard when it went down,” 
Slid Clem “Ihcrc were httk spurts 
of water hitting up all around mt I 
saw an Ameiican up aheid hanging 
onto i plank 1 he sourts of w lU r 
walked toward him, fast, then sud¬ 
denly both his arms stiffened and he 
sank out of sight I couldn’t figure 
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out what had happened My mind 
wis like a muscle that had been hit 
and parilvzed Theic were four or 
fi\e Amei leans treading water be¬ 
yond that, and I headed for them 
The little spin ts of watci headed for 
them, too, and one of the men threw 
up his arms Then ♦^here was a lot of 
thrashing around, md soon the whole 
lot ol them disappeared 

‘ I re ihzcd then we were lx mg shot 
at and I st ii ted to swim aw ly from 
everybody else, figuring I’d ha\e a 
betui ehince it I stayed by imsill 
Then I saw a Jap whaleboat about 
I oo yai ds iw ly A J ip officer w is 
stinding with his sabci in his haul 
Iht whakboat rnide foi i group of 
Amtiu ms and the J ip oflietr leaned 
ovti the sick and cut viciously at the 
heads in the w itcr fhtle weie five 
other whilcboats fiith r away and 
over e ich of them 1 c lught the glint 
jof sunlight o 1 sabtts 

It took m( two hoins to mikc the 
be irh 1 ilipino gucrnllis rose up e>ut 
ol the gi iss riie Inst on« took Ins 
p ints oil and g ive them to me ! hcie 
w ts still shooting going on ill irounel 
Anodui toipedoed ship had Ixtn 
lun up on the beach Ihe Japs hid 
got oil, spie ad aloii'^ the be eh, ind 
wtie shooting ^meiicans is thev 
came out ol tl e w uei ” 

“AriFR going down v ith the hell 
ship,” Cutter said, “1 came up in the 
middle of a bunch of Japs One of 
the m w as holding onto a little dough 
nut life preseiver I gribbed hold of 
It, pushed him off and sia^-ted swim 
mmg to shore I saw Hiiiy Meson 
lying on his back on a pi ink Ihiee 
Army ofhceis were towing him C'ne 
had been shot in the leg, yet he not 
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only swam but kept helping push the 
plank Bullets had torn Harry s shoul¬ 
der and cut an artery Fheie was 
nothing to use for a tourniquet and 
no wiy to put it on, so the officers 
kept woiking the pi mk gently toward 
shoie leg irdless of tht ir own danger 
I swim up to help, but by the time 
1 got there Harry was dead We left 
him floating on the pi ink and sepa- 
1 ited to have a better chance to m ike 
shore 

“The Japs on the shoie were still 


shooting Americans as they came out 
of the water, so I headed fii down 
the beaeh ind st i> ed m the water 
until altei dark ” 

Both Cutter and Clem snapped 
back to firm he ilth from then orde il 
with the miraculous resiliency of 
youth, ind a U S subimrine took 
them from Mindanao 21 di>s iftei 
the guerrillas lescued them Of the 
750 Ame ncans on that hell ship only 
83 lie known to h ive survived 


Fiom the Lyons Den 

Lx(f)pb fiom Itonad I) ns SvidicaUd Column 


IiiuiiNANT CoiONii Divid ISiven 
tdls of in CSC ipcd Polish flier who w is 
se lit to in R \1 base 111 Se otl ind foi tr iiii 
int, S( \ t I d months 1 itc i m Ic i\< in T on- 
don hi w IS a ktd if li< d It lined to spe ik 
1 nghsh Ihe Pole icphcd ‘Aye A wee 
bit 

Cr-eEPAi Patrick J Hurley flew to 
Kt()sc cm to an in^t foi St ihn s puticipa- 
tion in tin Ithci in conftiencc Altei dt 
tills wen dteidcd upon Huilev was 
iskcd the pioper wav to gittt Roosevelt 
ind Chiu chill m Lnghsh Jist vv ilk in 
and s IV these woids ’he suggested Stilin 
mtmoii/td them and lound oee ision to 
deliver the gittting it a dinner wlieic 
Roosevelt and Cliuichill wcie seated be 
foK he arrived P11 ting the portieres of 
the baneiuet hill, Stihn stiiecl it the as¬ 
st ml led ^uests then sud Whit the 
hell b goin^ on heie^” 

>4. 

hriORr a dinner at his Monte lair, 
N J heimt foi fellow gouimets John M 
\vevei gave his maid specific mstiuc ‘ions 
in serving the dishes ‘ I want tne fish 
served whole, with till and held he 
said, ‘ and seive it with lemon m mouth ” 


Bit thus sillv lemon m mouth she 
proteste d 1 hat s the w iv it s done it the 
best dmneis m Eurepe ’ he i tmplovti 
insisted Ihe mud lehetintly uieed 
She seived the fish, eomplete v\ith tail 
ind he id And she c lined i hmon m 
her mouth 

Fii ID M4RS11AI Sn Bcinaid L Mont 
gomery dotsn t smoke dunk swe ir 01 
eat melt When he inv ted ciptund 
Gtnei il von Ihomi te) dmnei mt mbeis 
ol the House ol C ommons protesteel to the 
Prime Miiiist 1 Chui chill shiu^ged 
Poor von I lioin i I too have dined with 

MontgjOmeiv ’ 

When Dr Mueel Steinbcigor foi me 1 
offiei il court photogi ipher m Brusse Is, 
photogi iphed Bernard bh iw, the lee w is 
L200 Shaw pud with 20 cheeks cieh 
foi JLio Asl ed why he nude pavment m 
such an odd mannei Shiw (\plamid 
‘ I underst md th it the price for 1 iv lulo 
graph IS i-.') Py giving vou 20 cheeks 
both of us will piofit \ou cm sell the 
Xio checks lor £2-) \ncl the purehiseis, 
of course will w mt to keep the luto- 
giaphs and won t casn the cliec’s 



ThcManmoWouIdmOie 

Condensed from Ihe New York Sun 
Bob Dams 

Author of People People Everywhere etc , tnd for many years columnist on 

Ihe New York hun 


lltcaubc of itb timeliness *111(1 at the 
suggestion of a numbci of rtadirs this 
artule is icpiiiited from the October, 
’ 39 , Readei s Digest 

-♦- + + 

SCIENCE,” said the 
/ V 11 suit'eon, “is not the 

list ivord in ST-Ving lives 
Any doctor who served at the front 
knows that 

‘111 stive vou one instince,” the 
surgeon went on ‘ Wong the wounded 
at a temporary hospitil behind the 
lines of Ch lU III Thicriv, in iqiB, 
was an Iiishniin from low i A built t 
had entered his iioht side, b u k ol the 
collarbone, pisstd throu* h his lung, 
diaphragm, g dl blacldtr and liver 
There were 13 peiloi itions m his in¬ 
testines, si\ ol them double punc 
tiires ” 

Was he cons^'ious^” I asked 
‘ Thoioughlv, and m a (ommiini- 
cative mood Dining the c\ niiinition 
and while we were picparir g to oper¬ 
ate, he said, in a voice heard by evti v 
const lous m m in the hospit il ‘ I’ll he 
all right. Doc Don tworrv iboutmt ’ 
‘We idministered ethtr, opened 
the stomach, sewed up the perlor i- 
tions md did whatever else was 
necessary It was astounding that he 
survivt J But with suipiising vitality 
he came out of the ethei mnouiic ing 
ihat he wis ‘all right * Close bv were 


a dozen other terribly wounded men 
One ol them sat bolt upright, looked 
at the Iowa privite and broke into 
laughter ‘If tliat guy can pull through, 
so c 111 1,’ said h( 

“riorn that day until a week later, 
when 1 vv is called to another section 
the patu nt’s sole s ilutation was ‘I 11 
be dl light. Doc Don t worry aliout 
me ’ He bc^'ame the raan who would 
not die ind in the very soul of those 
about him he imidinted a detenu 
nation to live He h id seveial 1 ipsi , 
Jiigh temperature ind pulse, with 
distKssing symptoms, but not once, 
even m his frequent delir lurns, w as ht 
sh iken 111 the belu 1 that he would le 
cover 

“lie formed a messenger service 
among the nurses ‘\ou tell that Imd 
over there with a busted conk,’ s id 
he, ‘thit I’ve got from 13 tc 20 holts 
inside of me and th it I’ll b« back it 
the front again Sty tc thit fellow 
who thinks he is goin to be paril) /ed 
that this war amt >tt staiud, and 
tell him to get back on his pins as soon 
as he can ’ lo an officer wnose right 
side had been shot awayh.. siid So 
long as your heiit is still theie you 
should bother A young feder like yon 
can stand a lot of hud li ck and still 
have the best ol it When I get b'^cl 
I m gonna tell mv ljuddies th it i 
month m the hospit d is a furlough ’ 
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THE MAN WHO WOUI DN T DIE 


locul lied e\ Cl y man 
Dut of the 12 more 
d, four died, bu^ the 
hid so thoioiuhly 
influence that they 
i Doctois and muses 
wer that cm mated 
n, cryini^ out so that 
‘1 m all iic,ht * — 
of ihc sui Oft ons who 
he optimist was dis- 


% 

chargtd He told me that every other 
man in the waid believed that he 
had been led from the grave by the 
Iowan 

“ I hat soldier taught me that a pa¬ 
tient discouiaged is on the down¬ 
grade, and that medicine without 
hope IS hopeless Among the souve¬ 
nirs I brought back fiom the war w is 
a letter, wi itten at the front liv a sol¬ 
dier who had rejoined his regiment I 
quote It in full 

“ ‘I’m all right, Doc Don’t worry 
about me ’ ” 


Refnwts of this atti le will be supplied upon 
requt^f without chaise to militaiy hafpituli 
Address Repiint Editor^ The Reader's Digest^ 
Pleasantville^ N Y 
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The Pun Is the Lowest Form of Humor — 

When You Don't llnnk of It 1 irsl 

— Osrar T^evant 

Win N playwright Ceorge Kaufman’s daughter told him that a fnend 
of hers at Vassal had eloped, he remaikcd, * \h' She put the ht art before 

the com sc*” — Btanctt Cerf Try and ht p Me (Simcn & Schuster) 


Marines have placed this sign on Kwajalem Atoll “HOTEL 
A 1 OLL — No Beer Atoll — No Women Atoll — Nuthm \toll ” 

— Sgt Bill Allen quoted by Sydney ] llatru in Chicago Dady Neut 
<'* 

When John Hay was Secretary of State, he conferred with a Chinese 
minister named Wu “I talked and talked until the Minister was hazv 
reported Hay, “and the Minister talked and talked until I was woo7^ ’ 


In the Vikmg Press office, Marshall Best looked out at a near-hum- 
cane and remarked, “It’s raining cats and dogs ” 

“Don’t I know it,” agreed the unquenchible Ben Huebsch “I just 

stepped mtO a poodle ” — Btnnett Cert m The ^aturdtv Re ew of La rature 



Life inTlicse United States 


★ 1 HI chief concern of the conductor on 
i cicmdtd tidin from the South was lor 
crvicc men and their families One 
molhd with a bibc in aims ind a fise 
seat e)ld, lectiscd his spcciil attention 
He (lotted back ind foith w ilh the b ibs s 
bottle ind asked i soldier to unusc the 
bih\ while the mother and little 1,11 1 had 
dinner On then leiiun he stood in the 
lisle with his h ind on the little £»iil s he id 
ind ceimm indt d enii itte ntioii 

I oiks this little I ids h is to i,( t up it 
d iwntomoiiow tei me e t hei seilelie i d idiK 
We want her to hi\e bii^ht e\t s loi inn 
don t we^ ’ Neit i iiiekei Neiw I elon t 
want in) loud t ilkini, or noise 01 1 in_,h 
in^ in Ik re torn ht If sou w ml to t ilk yj 
into ineithei eoieh ’ 

lie tinned out ill liijhls except one at 
< ithe i end eif the e u, sud, ‘ Geiod night, 
ail ind left 

If th it solcliei w isn t met b\ 1 stiiis 
c\ed d iUL,ht r next moinine, it w isn t 
the lault eif i \e \ hum in eesnduetor 01 a 
coeipc 1 iii\e bunch eil p iss» n^< rs 

— ( I ] ICIII N S 1 I Hf 

k I HI usutil) clue I fill moitieian in a 
sm iM Ore in town w is lool ng sei hie 
the tridiliemil coneejitieni of in und 1 
taker ill it a fnend isked whit w i me 
rnliter lire trouble w is confided the 
mortician he just eouldn t hgiiie iheid 
anv more I used to be ible to pick up 
the weekly pajici ind count on likelv 
bu'iint ss Now 1 e in t count on amthing 
One week I ic id th it Horace Brown is 
seiiouslv ill — the next, he s re polled up 
ind around igun is sjji) as ever Not ” 
ht histcned to idd, that I icgiet a per 
son s i« overv But cvci\ thing s so blame 
uncertain \rd do \ ou know w hat I lay it 
to — these sulfa drugs 

- K.A'nU.FLN D SlLVEN 


*• Approaching Pella, Iowa — an enter 
prising communit) founded by Dutch im 
migi ants in the middle of the last ce ntui \ 
— I pissed a luge firmhouse with 1 
sh id\ asenue It ading to it Over the g itc 
were these Diiteh woids WIF H\D 
HFl ( FD\CHI? 

I ate r I isked \i h it the sign me int and 
was told that the piosptiems faim be 
longed to a Dutch immigrant who hid 
ai 1IV cd pe nmless m the Unite d St ites I le 
stalled IS 1 farmhand iiid America hid 
so exet < de d his hope s is 1 1 ind of opneir 
tiinitv tint he could think of no more 
suiiiblt nunc for his fum thin WHO 
( OLLD HUE IHOUC HI II? 

— Cl I s X II I s I 

Fill hit isstd filhcr of seven smill 
chilthen v\ is sorting 1 ition bools in 
"•sc it( h of a shoe st imp 1 in illy he found 
tint m X hook just issued to his thiee 
wee ks eilcl infant Wilh im the oldest son 
who hid been w ilthing cxellimed 
C tc' vt got a r ition book for the 
babv (ihftu i' 

Of eouise ’ his fither in we red 

‘C >sh Williiin eoinincutrd ‘\oii 
and Morn would do anythimt lor i r iti in 
book, w ouldn t y ou? — josi 1 n c Si 1 vi r 

ir Driv i\r through the mountains of T e n 
nesste, we stopped to isk in eldnly inin 
the w IV to C ollee Hill Sthool 

Well miss,” said the n iiive, ‘*vou go 
down htie until you eome to Hingin’ 
Rock and then — you know where tint 
IS, donte h i? ’ 

‘No ’ lejihed my friend, ‘I don’t be 
heve I do ” 

Well thit’s where vou turn off and 
go on two milts until v ou git to lumbiin 
Cre^k You know where that is, donlcha^ ’ 

‘ No, I don t ” 
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*‘I m soirv, miss,” s nd the nati\t sli ik 
ing his head regretfully 1 d(jii t think 
you know enough for mt to U11 \ou ii \ 
thing” —14 »vi u Y s Hill 

Oni winter my fithtr astomshtd the 
family b\ bu\ mg i tu 1 < t foi a w i ici> • >1 
d me t s at Odd 1 cllow s 11 ill 

‘But why on ciitli^ my mother de 
minded You know \oullne\ti go ’ 

I know” agreed I ither um ifily 
But Its nioie fun ti stiv home from 
somithin^ than just to stiy home ' 

“ \\ r YRL 11 I I I UYk 

\oi I AO V( o I w IS iiiMted b\ i well 
m)\ II surgeon towiteh i comph \ opi i 
lation Iw w IS ihout to pirlinm \s he 
went tliiough the liboiious piejiu ilion 
for till ojHiition — scrubbing lot the d 
lotled time md be in., helped into e ip 
gown ntl iiibbii glewes — he set mid 
eoniult lit hut a little tense 
\.'l SI t’’ 1 isked 

\lmost he replied mid siojjped ind 
bowed Ins he id ior a moment I he n 
c dm ind lelived he led the w i\ to the 
oDit i room Dunn., thi oper ition his 
h inds lie \er 1 ilteie d 

Mttiw lid I said to him I w is sur 
prised it \oui prising be lent you went 
m I thought i surgeoi relied sol K on 
ms own ibilnv ’ 

He nsweied, “\ surgeon is only hu- 
111 in 1 le e in t woik mu lele s b\ himst If 
I mint iin th It sen ne i i oul In t h i\ e lel- 
\ meed is far is t Ins were it not for 
some tlniiL, stremger th m me re m m \eni 
see ” he cone hide d 1 fe e 1 so close to C e J 
when J Tm operitmg thit 1 don’t Inow 
whcie my skdl leiyes oil and Ills begins ” 

-I I NNETH I RIS 

From Lansing, Michigan, I placed a 
long dist ince c ill one midnig it is a sur 
prise for my mother dow ri in Mississij pi 
As I he Id the line I he ird this conversa 
tion be tween my operator and the one in 
the home town 


^5 

Afiru\i f)pi Yes m there s a telephone 
at Ml/ ^ 1 f ool s hut I m not gonna 
wake II up It tins tune of night ” 

Mich/^an But opei iloi this la m im- 
poitint e ill Its long di tinee from 
I ansin^ \Iiehigin ’ 

Yesm I 1 now Its old 
Sam up in Miehig in i illing his m imm i 
Well 1 m not gonna w lie Mi/ M ( ool 
up You ti 11 S irn to c ill his ni imma in 
the moini i’ when she s iw ik* ’ 

— s 1 B Ma < 1 

★ Fhf 1 aili oad platfoi m of a we ste r n city 
w IS crowd d with mwlv unilornied re 
crlilts iiid then f icnds md relitises 
wishing the 111 f irewell Evers young sol 
dill seenieei to hive someone to see him 
oil except one i diik h indsome boy 
who stood forlornly iloi < md die idy 
looki d hoini sick Just is the ti im st irted 
to iieni m irtiaetiyi girl lushed for 
y\aid md ki sed him I he ucl her s ly to 
him in i low voice \Miin mv biothii 
left list ye 11 1 didn’t get to see him off 
Hew i killed thieewei ks igo C ood bye, 
ind t d e c lie of yourself 

— I\l 1 \ WlllIR ]k 

A To rriTnrvrr Uncle Dudleys yijth 
brrthdn in lyiitionenthusi istofleiecl to 
tike him lor i pi me ride t»yei the little 
West Viiginia town wlieie he d spent dl 
his hie 

Uiiiii Dudley icce pted the ofiei 
Back on tin ground dtei circling over 
the town 20 minutes his friend asked. 
Were you sc ired Uncle ^^udlev'' ’ 

* No o o, ’ w IS the hesitint answei 
‘ But I never did put my full weight 
dov\n ” —RylphP N 11 n 

* One painv summer my neighbor Clar 
enic was having ddlieulty plowing i 
fie Id on his Okl ilioma f 11 m I mally his 
ti ict 31 became so de cply mixed th it O ir 
tnie h id to go back to tlbam foi fence 
posts I chun and spide A passer by, 
seeing him struggling to extricate the 
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heavy tractor, called out, “\ou having a 
little trouble, Cl irtncc^ ’ 

‘ No No trouble at all,” Clarence 
chcci fully replied ‘ What I call trouble 
IS somethin* I cam t fix ** — Gu\ Harp 

* The New York bookstore, undcr- 
stafitd because of the wai, was ciowded 
with customers waiting for attention The 
telephone rang in the mail oidci depart¬ 
ment and a yoice asked loi certain books 
‘Just a moment, the clerk siid and re 
turned with the news that all we it in 
stot k “That 11 be $8 50 c o d low hat 
name and address shall wc send them’” 

Never mind sending them ’ said the 
voice on the telephone Just bring them 
to the front of the store — I’m m the pub¬ 
lic telephone booth there ” — E ii Niehaus 

* A \ouNG lieutenant with a very young 
wife cimc out of the San Diego station 
Thev approaehtd a taxi seeming uncer 
tain wh it to do m unfimiliir surround 
mgs Do ) ou know of a nu e quiet pi icc 
where we could have a good dinner^ the 
oflicei asked the gt nial looking gra><* 
haired taxi driver ‘ \Vc re here just for a 
few hours ” 

“Sure ” said the taxi driver “Ilome^ 
The missus will have it icadv pretty soon, 
and she s the best cook 1 kno v My place 


IS kind of quiet, now that the boys are in 
the Aimy ” 

The officer looked at his wife She 
nodded and smiled “Come, let’s go,” she 
said And off they drove 

—Jeanni M Shrreil 

“Cousin Bob ” as he w as affertionately 
known to everyoic in the litth Missouri 
town, had just passed his 70th year 
“But, Cousin Bob,” asked a neighbor 
commiseratingly, “don’t you hate to get 
old^” 

“Hell no'” snapped Cousin Bob “If 
1 weren t old I d be dead'” 

— Mrs Mil roN A \ rffland 

The Reader’s Digest imites contrihu 
tions to Xifc in 1 hesc United Si alt s” 

For each anecdote published in tins de¬ 
partment Ihe Rcadt s Digest will pay 
$200 Contributions must be trut rev 11 itory 
or humoious unpublished human mttust 
incidents fiom your own exptiiencc or 
observation Maximum length 300 woids 
but the shorter the better Contributions 
must be typewritten and cannot be ac 
knowlcdged or returned All published 
anecdotes become the property of The 
Reader s Digest Association, Inc \ddress 
Life in These United States Lcitor, The 
Reader s Digest, Pleasantville, N Y 
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The Voice of Experience 

I N 1936 when Simon Bolivar Buckner, now lieutenant general com¬ 
manding our forces in Alaska, was attending a refresher course for 
colonels, a young instructor remarked that Regimental Headquarters 
should prepare the programs for company training, because inexperi¬ 
enced captains might make errors if they did their own 

Up rose Buckner and ended all argument by saying “Uncle Zeke was 
known m my Kentucky home town for his wisdom One day a young 
friend asked him, ‘Uncle Zeke, how come you’re so wisc^’ 

‘ ‘Because I’ve got good judgment,’ the old man replied ‘Good judg¬ 
ment comes from experience, and experience — well, that comes from 
poor judgment — Coatnbuted by Bngadier Geoetal John W Lang 



Jal<ing the Hush-Hush Out of Hernia 


By Paul de Riuit 


Thousands of people have it, hut 
fe\^ know that it can be easily and 
simply cured by surgery 

A FRIEND of mine, a professional 
maninhiscdily50s who had 
never bttn seriously sick a 
d'’y in his life, was taken with a sptll 
ol coujrhmg one morning Shoitlv 
afttiw lid he e\p<iicnced a pun in 
his gioin It grew worse and ht be¬ 
came nauseated ind felt a lump it 
the site ol the p im lie hurried to his 
doctoi, and learned that he had a 
hci Ill i 

Ol couise, m\ fiiend knew the 
woid, lint he h idn’t the faintest idt i 
how sLiious a henna might be or 
how L,i ively it might affect the lest ol 
his life He’d stdi quack ads ibout 
paiiihss lujituie cures and tiussc'* 
But he d always thought th it only 
those who did hci\y manual libor 
developed hernias He hadn t the fog¬ 
giest notion of wld a heinia leallv 
wis, why he’d developed it, m 
w hi thcr there re illy w as a cui e foi it 
In his ignoiance, my fiiend w is 
tyjiie il of most of the 6,000,000 01 so 
Americans who have ruptuies Jhe 
subject seems to have been gcnci illy 
considered unmentionable Foi e\- 
“impk, only one article on heim t is 
listed m general magazines auiing 
the p ist five years 

Ihis taboo IS almost ccitainly due 


to the fact that the vast majority of 
ruptuies occur in the groin, close to 
the sex oigans Thus the disease has 
remained m the shadow land of piud 
ery, with the result that its treatmc nt 
has too often been a held for die ip 
advertising and quicktiy 

lh( oidinaiy luptuie is simplv a 
bulging of i loop of inti stine thiough 
the muscles in the lower part of the 
abdcminil wall, in the groin whtic 
the ibclomen joins the thigh Such 
ruptuies ire called indirect inguin il 
heini IS — indirect bee luse they bd^e 
sliiitwisc through the w ill of the it) 
domcn, inguinal beciuse that s the 
me died woid for the groin Ih 
bulging may remain slight loi a Jong 
time, but it lends to get worse, fin lUv 
the loop of intestine m ly desc end intc 
the sciotum — the pouch that hoM® 
the m de sex glands 

Gencr d belief to the contrarv, these 
hcinias arc not prim'lldy due tc 
stiains 01 injuries, the ultimate ciuse 
goes back to infancy \t about the 
time ol biith, the testicles, which dm 
mg a bo\ baby’s development le 
mam inside his abdomen, begin to 
migrate downward Ihcy push the 
abdominal lining ahead of the m 
forming a sac This sae pushes dow o 
between the abdominal muscles. It iv 
mg a passageway, and finally sjrlits 
open to peimit egiess of the testicles 
into the scrotum 
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In the majority of youncfstcrs, 
shortly after tlicy’ie born, the sac — 
now looking like an open sleeve — 
dost s at both ends and withers away 
after the se\ glands have passed 
through it to then noimal destina¬ 
tion But in a cci t iin number the sac 
persists, It m \y leniam foi life This is 
the weak spot This is the site of the 
future hernia 

Any slip, sudden strain, violent 
cough or sneeze iny lifting oi push¬ 
ing or pulling, may bring on the i up- 
tiire by pushing a loop ol intestine 
into the sac Pressure inside the ab¬ 
domen tends to push the loop farther 
and fiither down inside tht sac, so 
th It the weik spot in the w ill of the 
ibdomcn bv,comes wider Ihe sac 
lets like a wedge, str lining md wenk- 
ening the abdomin il mustles which 
m ly thin out mueh like a worn-out 
hammock 

J he heinia may even become 
t lioked by the pinching action of the 
mut,cl s on ihc inner opening of the 
s le 1 hen the natural passage of the 
intestinal contents is oVisti uc ted \\ oi se 
still the blood circul ition in iv be eut 
oil That smistci event is c died str in- 
gul ition and then’s the tir le for the 
ambulance to run the traliic lights, 
for gangrene may begin within five 
or SIX hours Without operation the 
dt 1th rate from a stiangul ited hunia 
ne n s i oo pereent 

It IS far from true that hernia is 
lai gely a disc ise of workers m he ivy 
industry Naturally it s likely to ap¬ 
pear earlier in a steel puddler than in 
a clergyman, but even white collar 
worl rs, if they have that inborn and 
unsuspected sae, may sooner or later 
develop it 

An inguinal hernia raiely strikes 


April 

like a bolt from the blue, it’s a slowly 
piogressive disease that may smolder 
for years before it begins to distiess its 
victim Di J J Moorhead, New 
\ork City surgeon, reports that a very 
large number of men have inguinal 
hernias without suspecting th< ii ex¬ 
istence lor months oi years Yet even 
in this undeiground state most c ists 
can be spotted by competent physi¬ 
cians The pombi^ ty of hernia is one of 
thi major tiasons for a regular midiuil 
chtilup 

Womui may suffer hernias, though 
much more rarely than mtn md 
these too are likely to be disibling 
and to end in dangeious stringuli- 
tion Hdiiias in women aie due to 
a weikness at the point where the 
large blood vessels piss from the 
abdomen into the thigh lhe\ too 
can be dtteeted ciily by a physic il 
examm ition 

Ihe in ijority of ruptiue victims 
simply di ig out then liv es in gn iw mg 
distress md woiiy Phit lump m 
their gioms onci it appears^ telK them 
that a vit il p irt of tht ii insides is not 
whtic It should be fheir distress is 
mtntil too theyie afiaid to pull 
push lilt, stnin or even snetzt 

Millions of rupture viclims try to 
control thei dangerous and distress¬ 
ing delect by trusses In the earlier 
Stages of a hernia it is usually possible 
to reduce it, to push back teinpor uily 
the loop of intestine out of its sae inUi 
the abdomen T hen it can — some 
times — be successfully held b ick bv 
a truss But trusses never cuie t 
hernia, they merely appease it 

Trusses themselves cause anroy 
ance that is especially severe in 'juin 
mer Moreover, the constant pressure 
of a truss weakens the muselcs vo th il 
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peimanent cure of the hernia is far 
more difficult if opeiation becomes 
desperately necessary, later, and it’s 
common for surgeons to find that the 
hunia has slipped by the tiuss though 
the patient believes it’s controlled 
1 ir from curing a lupture, a truss 
may contribute to bringing on the 
dmgeious str ingulation 

We would h n c it least 2 10 000 
more able fighting men today, but 
foi hernia And it is estimated that 
tilt ruptured men in industry sufTei, 
on the a\ er agt a 2 per cent low ei ing 
of tluir working c ipacity I here is 
no w IV to pieient an inguin il h< inia 
but it is one of the most highlv tur- 
ii)L ol all the breakdowns of the 
hum in body 

In tlif pist 21) v< us the list m the 
pernnnent eure 1 it< his bttn is- 
tounding In the e u Iv i fjoo s jk i haps 
30 jieieent of htinias came b ck 
clesjiile oper itions but ruptured peo¬ 
ple now li ive dost to 93 thancts out 
of io<j of peimineiit eure in those 


many hospitals where the surgical 
staffs have special skill md wide 
experience 

Hernia is a simple mechanical 
breakdown of the human machine, 
and easy to get at Wh it the opera¬ 
tion boils down to is this The surgeon 
finds the offending hernial sac, ties 
It ofl at Its internal opening and re¬ 
moves t, then, bv a very cireful 
over 1 ipping of abdominal museles 
and tendo is, he strengthens the weak¬ 
ened wall of the abdomen 

Givtn skilled surgery, the risk of 
the operation is estremely low In 
rn inv modern clinics the patient can 
sit up the first dav after wird, and 
start w liking around the second 
lodav, with local anesthesia, even 
old people and those suflciing from 
he lit disease are no longer denied 
the surgical cure of then hcrniis 
The oper ation is so successful that the 
U S Armv now iccepts lornidly 
ruptured draftees when they \e been 
cuied by good surgery 


Court Gestures 

Tudoi Kenes iw Mountain I andis once sentenced an old offender to five 
irs in prison 

But, \our Honor, ’ the felon protested, “I’ll be dead long before that* 
I ill i sick in in — I tan t do five yt ars' ’ 

Landis glaud it him ou can try c m’t you** ’ — J scf S CUvtherm Coronet 

In Deadwooo, S D , Mike Turning lit ir, a Sioux Indian, w i charged with 
stealing 20 head of horses 

C iiilty or not guilts'”’ queued the court 

‘Iwcntyonc,’ Mike proadl\ repliec — Cmnlut n>iewi \ imcoio 

Tiil womsn cilled to the staid was handsome but no longer young The 
judge giJiintly inslnictcd, ‘Let the witness state her age, after which she 

111 be S\/Orn ” — loc lIdrrmi,toii in B > t n / rf 



To the man who rebuilt the Pacific Fleet, 
morale is the beat offensive 

NIMITZ 
and His Admirals 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 
Fletcher Pratt 

lEUTENANT L\ Marr was Called 
from a late Sunday bath for 
immediate conference at the 
Navy Department, no hint as to sub¬ 
ject There were Marines at the door 
that gray December Sunday of 1941, 
and I a Man learned that the news 
was war Already a desultory conver¬ 
sation was going on among Secretaiy 
Knox, Assistant Secretary Forrestal, 
Admiial Sink and Pear Admiral 
Nimitz of the Bureau of Navigation ' 

All appeared hampered by lack of 
infoimation '»bout what was happen¬ 
ing out at Honolulu (where the ma¬ 
chine guns were still hammeiing) 
When the discussion came down to a 
specific point it wa« usually Nimitz’s 
suggestion that \ ‘S adopu d 

He was only one of the bureau 
chiefs (there are seven) and a rather 
junior admit al But the keynote of 
their gathering was whom can we trusP 

Fletcher Pratt served in the War Li 
braiy Service during World War I, and 
then became a free lance writf r specializing 
in mihtary affairs He is a member of the 
U S Naval Institute and the author of 
several books on sea power and the history 
of our navy Ixis latest book, published last 
year i rheNavys War Mr Piatt recently 
rt turned from Pearl Harbor, vhere he inter¬ 
viewed Admiral Nimitz and other officers 



Nimitz of Bunav, which in spite of its 
name was the office charged with 
handhng personnel, would presum¬ 
ably know that, and he was also hen 
apparent to the command of the 
Pacific hleet 

A fleet commander m any navy 
must be removed when he is once 
knocked out Confidence has been 
lost In those blaek houis wlun the 
last bombs were still falling 011 Peail 
Harbor it was not evident from \S ash- 
ington how much dainige had been 
done, but it was evident that under 
Admiral Husband E Kimmel we no 
longer possessed an offensive navy 

Automatically the second name on 
the list was bi ought up The name 
was that of Chester W Nimitz Ad 
miral Kimmel was his frie id ind he 
did not wish to compete But in wai 
no officei has any right to regard per 
sonal feelings When Nimitz w is noti 
fied that he would take over the Pa 
cific hleet, he had hardly slept at all 
for several days, and had eaten next 
to nothing Just before he stepped on 
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the train that was to take him to Sin 
Francisco a surgeon beckoned I leu 
tenant La Marr aside and told him 
he was to be head keeper — to see 
that the Admiral got some sleep and 
food during the trip 

That trip was made undci circum 
jStances out of a picaresque novel The 
Admiral and Lieutenant shared a 
stiteroom, Nimit/ was “Mr Wam- 
wiight,” with instiuctions to recog- 
ni/t no one ind m lact he did freeze 
his f itt up when an old acqu imtanee 
hailed him It sc< med a wise piecau- 
tion Whom could we tiust”* A fieighter 
had Ixen toijxdoed between San 
Iiancisco and Ptail Harlioi and 
PB\ s w ere going dow n all ov ci what 
Ind )>( come a sea of my t( ly 

I t Mur Ind been with his chief 
for o\ei a yeai f)ut on th it tup found 
a Nimitz he hid iKsei met before 
Around Washinglon the \drnir il w is 
known as one who deminded eilhciil 
form and attention to dilail Now he 
Ix-came suddenly hum in, laughed, 
told jokes The first lull lepoit ol tliv, 
Peail Haibor diinige was m la 
Marrs hiitf case and La Marr had 
been mstiucted to keep it from 
Nirnitz as long as possible With his 
mind on this the Licutemnt was a 
rotten pupil, before thev reached ( hi- 
cxgo Nimitz told him he would 
never be a cribbige playci and 
switched to a whole senes of nevv 
varieties of solitaire, constructed by 
himself to illustrate the mathematics 
of permutation 1 he I leutenant won¬ 
dered who was soothing whom 
Dunng a wait between trams at 
Chicago, I a Mair let slip a remaik 
about that complete Peail Harbor 
damage report 1 lom this point on 
the Admiral took command and set 


7 ^ 

up a routine which began as the 
Santa Fe tram pulled out Nimitz 
would have a couple of stiff cocktails, 
a big dinner, then compose himseif 
for the evening with a section of the 
report, clucking gently as he le id 
murmuring from time to time, ‘ It 
could have happened to anyone ’ 

At the coast I a M nr turned bick 
The Admiral went on by plane to 
Pearl Haiboi Ihose who siw his 
meeting with Limmcl dtseiilicd the 
latter is trying to dr iw him towaid 
the building, while Nimitz hung 
back, looking ind looking and look¬ 
ing at the wicv ks along the short 
When the men of Pearl Harbor 
filed into the confercnct room on Dc 
cember 31 to meet their new chief 
they brought with them not only the 
blael depicssion of that disister but 
the knowledge that they hid joined 
the wrong tc im It seemed altogether 
likely that Kiniine 1 w is going back to 
face a court martial that the Nimitz 
team was due to move in But Admii il 
Nimitz told them that he warned the 
Pacific rice* staff to stay and work 
with him, without change 

That moment has been desciibtd 
as the true crisis of Pearl Harbor, the 
victory following the defeat which 
made all the rest possible It was also 
die first of daily conferences with all 
the ranking officers at Pearl Haiboi 
present and the Admiral in the ch iir 
These gatherings were not all 
sweetness and light, especially in the 
beginning when the news was uni 
versally bad 1 he air officers, who led 
the only cfiective striking force the 
Navy then possessed, were resentful 
over the first piece of news that had 
met Nimitz on his arrival — that the 
carriei task force for the relief of 
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Wake had been recalled because a 
Jap fleet had appeared off the island 
On the other hand the “battleship 
admirals” felt thrown into the back¬ 
ground by the air forces They were 
honestly convinced that sending 
cruiser-carrier forces into waters 
where they could encounter enemy 
battleships might result in a disaster 
that would lose us the war 

This strategic question was settled 
at Coral Sea in May 1942, when our 
earners were trapped against Aus¬ 
tralia by the Japanese fleet rounding 
the Solomons, and the Jap battleships 
fled fiom the contest but the impor¬ 
tant point here is Niniit/’s solution of 
the personal question Early in these 
discussions the violence ol the argu¬ 
ment reminded him of a story He 
told It, and was rewarded by seeing 
ficts I el ix into laughter and the con¬ 
versation, when It was lesumed, go 
foiwaid on the basis of an effort to 
find common giound Nimitz devcl- 
ojxd the siorv-tellmg technique out 
of me\ tile lit memory and a literary 
skill whit h peimits him to fuibish up 
miny an item dredged from in old 
volume to fit a new case 

The preparations for the Saipan 
operation ol 194.^, for example, pro¬ 
duced a few verbal hreworks between 
Army and Navy commanders “This 
all reminds me,” said Nimitz, ‘of the 
fiist amphibian opeiations — con- 
dueted by Noah When they were 
unloadmg fiom the Ark he saw a pair 
of Cats come out followed by six kit¬ 
tens ‘W'^hat’s this*” he asked ‘Ha, 
ha,’ said the tabby cat, ‘and all the 
time you thought we were fighting * ” 
(When the submanne Darter asked 
permission to cruise outside her as¬ 
signed area into another where she 
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thought she might find more “meat,” 
Nimitz dictated a reply “Yes, my 
darling Darter, shoot your fish at the 
Japanese, but duck their patrols like 
you orter ” The staff thought it too 
undignified to send) 

Nimitz desired above all to famil¬ 
iarize himself with the thought pat¬ 
terns of the men around him A Navy 
custom requires the commander of a 
ship or group to call on th#* rankmg 
admiral when he enters harbor It 
was generally assumed that the cus¬ 
tom would be discaided on the com- 
mg of war, along with such matters 
as wearing dress swords Instead 
Nimitz made the call obligatory The 
visitor would be introduced and asked 
to sit down Then he would immedi¬ 
ately be faced with embarrassing 
questions The Admiral was inter¬ 
ested, however, less in the answers 
than in the way m which they were 
made He was looking for men who 
-are at their best in meeting a particu- 
lai type of difficulty This is one of the 
leasons behind a striking feature of 
the Pacific war — the fiequentcl anges 
of command It is the Nimitz method 
of picking a commander according to 
the t isk to be performed 

Seiaetimes Nimitz confei' with the 
Comminder in Chief of the U S 
Fleet, \dmiril King, on the Pacific 
Coast, both men flying to the meeting 
plai e buch journeys are the only oc¬ 
casion when Nimitz takes to the air 
He came up through the submarine 
service himself, does not particularly 
enjoy flying, and always returns ex¬ 
hausted from these trips 

At one of the earliest of these con¬ 
ferences, the Marshall-Gilbert raids 
at the end of January 1942 were de¬ 
cided upon, as a practical expienment 
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to shed light on the then debatable 
question of whether cruiser-camer 
forces could take care of themselves 
on a long-range oceanic move It is 
significant that the commander 
chosen was Halsey — Nimitz had al¬ 
ready marked him as a fighting 
leader who would slug on through if 
faced by unexpected odds 

When It was decided to go into the 
Solomons in the summer of 1942, 
Nimitz asked that Vice Admiral Rob¬ 
ert L Ghormley head the operation 
That big, bald, alternately smiling 
and sulphuious officer is one of the 
most intelligent men ever to weir the 
blue and gold, and a strategist of a 
high order Moreover, he hid made a 
special '^tudy of the geogiaphy and 
oceanography of the Solomons area 

So Ghoi inley took command of our 
first offensive And on its second 
night, off S ivo Island, Jap torpedo- 
caineis sank four heavy eruisiis and 
crippled a fifth, the whole heait of 
the expedition 

On the morning the landings were 
to be made in the Solomons, Admiral 
Nimitz stepped outside the door of 
his office to his pistol range and, as 
wis his custom, woiked ofi the neiv- 
ous tension by banging away at the 
target The first, good nf’ws was 
brought to him there he knocked off 
and went back to work When the 
story of Savo Island reached him, the 
Admiral stayed on the range for a 
long time, his faee set, pouring bullets 
into the target as rapidly as he could 
shoot before going indoors to dictate 
new orders 

One of them obviously would ha^ e 
to be for the relief of Ghormlev He 
had been nearly 700 miles from the 
scene of the disaster and could hardly 
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be held directly responsible for it, but 
the thing had happened under his 
command and the moral effect would 
be somewhat the same as m the case 
of Kimmel and Pearl Harbor More¬ 
over the campaign m the Solomons 
had suddenly become a question of 
stiaight dogged defense against su¬ 
perior forces There was only one log¬ 
ical commander foi the job — Halsey 

Halsey was ill, and when he re 
covered he had to familiarize himself 
with the problem, so it was mid-Oc¬ 
tober before he was fully m control 
The two and-a half month interval 
was piohably the blackest period of 
the war for Admiral Nimitz the sec¬ 
ond crisis he h id had to meet, with 
the Marines b u < ly clinging to Gua¬ 
dalcanal, the N ivy under fire foi 
conet almg losses, and some of the 
command and stall appointments in 
doubt 

No one noticed any change in the 
Admir il’s oulw 11 d dt me inor If any¬ 
thing he bee mic moic human, more 
consideratt of his suboidinates Ad¬ 
mir il Ghoi mley was brought m tO be¬ 
come ht ad of the uth Na>al District 
(Honolulu) wheic his good strategic 
bi iin would be av iilable at hcad- 
quirtei Plans normally have to be 
made about eight months before the 
guns begin to shoot 11 takes that long 
to assemble the sup]:>hes, “fleet in’* 
the ships, conduet the rehearsals By 
January 191.3, it was evident that the 
Japs had given up Guaddcmal for 
de ad At home Forrestal’s shipbuild¬ 
ing program wis a success, the me¬ 
chanical means for developing an 
Ame I lean offensive sti ategy were rea¬ 
sonably well assuied But what line 
was It to take‘s 

The classical doctiine of American 
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stratee^y was foi a cential Pacific of¬ 
fensive which offered a prospect of 
bringing the inaior Japanese fleet to 
battle Nimitz plumped for going up 
the line of the Solomons, with the 
long, costly campaign of beachheads, 
air battles by day, and destroy! r 
fights b\ night There is not the 
slightest doubt ihit he made the cor¬ 
rect decision Oui forces then had 
neither the numtiical superior it> noi 
the training adequite to conduct a 
sustained offensive 

A good deal of the technical plan¬ 
ning came from the new officer 
bi ought in to head the staff m the 
spring of ig|,^ Ihis \v is Admiral 
Chirlcs 11 ‘Sock’ McMoriis He 
had coni! up rapidly, h id bf cn only 
a captain m chirgc of the San f rati- 
iisco during the C ipc Fsocrincc bit 
tie in 1942 “ Me Morris’s mcmoiy lor 
figures - tons, dat< s clist met s — is 
prodigious, and m brief coiivt rsations 
duimg eouittsy calls Niimt/ found 
him posst ssi 1 of a rem uk ible alnlity 
to stt his \\ iy through a t inglcd web 
of such liguies to an over all evalua¬ 
tion ol a jiosilion 

Nimitz h id another pi ice for R ly- 
mond Spruance, the victor of Mid¬ 
way in Junt 1942, that place \v is it 
the head ol Taskloicc 58, which con¬ 
quered the Man mas incl fought the 
first bittlc of the Philippine Sea A 
Hood of light is thrown on Nimitz 
and his methods by a comment made 
by one of the officers it headqu irtcrs 
“Yes, the Admiral thinks it’s all right 
to send Raymond out now He’s got 
him to the point where they think 
and talk just alike ” 

* Oil ipt Fspcrance on October i r-12, 
a U S foic at a cost of one destroyer sank 
four T tp^ncse cruisers and four destroyers 
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The process that had begun on the 
bleak last dav of 1941 was by this 
time pr icticall> complt te The fleet 
w IS rebuilt The mechanical and 
statistical advance ol the U S Navy 
during the war has often been no 
ticed, what has gtnerally escaped at 
tcntion is the moi al md tt chnic il ad 
vance for which Cluster \\ Nimitz 
must receive the credit, as he would 
have to bear the blame if it had not 
taken plrce 

Ni\> men gencrallv ue positive, 
self assui t d, giv cn to v igorous sn ip 
judgments Nimitz depnts from the 
norm m the diuction of flcMbilitv 
and an cfloit to uneleistand c lists 
C oust mt contact with the Ixst minds 
of the N ivy has It ft him Itss suie of 
things th m art his juniors 

And for that mittei, contact v ith 
the best minds of tht* t. nt m\ It is the 
Admiril s habit, is it is the habit r f 
cvei> "ood militiry mm to try to 
anticip ite the ent in} ’s move by im- 
igming himself in their position ind, 
witli iht aid of inloimation ibout 
their oliseived movements figuring 
out whit he would do The process 
paid r ch dividends in the C oral Sea 
b-ittle (when he boldly sent fir from 
base a large proportion of our then 
slender sea strength) and at Midway 
(where the move through the central 
Pacific might wtll hwc bten the 
feint and that toward Al iska, the 
mam attack) 

But as the Japanese again and 
again failed to strike with then su 
perior forces, noncomprt hension set 
in ‘I don’t know exactly what I d do 
in their situation, but I wouldn’t do 
that,” Nimitz confessed frankly 

The result was that he liegan an 
effort to get at the Japanese thought 
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J process He reads very rapidly, ab¬ 
sorbing a book a night with case 
Now he read everything he could lay 
his hands on about the Japanese 
With the aid of Admiral McMoiris 
some remarkable conclusions were 
reached One was that the J ipanese 
commanders were lequiicd to rtport 
success in any mission they under- 
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took, and that their own upper ranks 
of command were required to believe 
these reports even when they contra¬ 
dicted rational reasoning Out of 
these conclusions grew the move¬ 
ments of strategy that led fiom Saipm 
to the second battle of the Philippine 
Sea, with its disaster to an entire navy 
for the only time in this war 


Goofy Gooneys ^ 

E verywherf I went in the Pacific I was the first comedian to entertain 
the boys Everywheie but Midway The gooney birds were thtie 
ahead ol me Nobody but i G(xl with a sense of humor could have thought 
up such a bird One and a half feet tall, good n iluied from his cowlick 
to his pigeon tots, he combines absurdity with dignitv like a deacon on 
a diunk He flus as if riding a bicycle uphill When he linds on the 
w ilei hi puts out his neck and skates on his belly W hen he 1 inds in the 
dll t he often forgets he s got to use a different tei hniquc so he skids across 
the s ind on his double chin and then he gets up and looks around re 
proachfully as if somebody shoved him He does that over and over, for 
oni lovable trait about a gooney bird is that he never leains 

The goonevs put on a swill show for sptctitors, a crazy pantomime 
often going on in 50 or 100 couples at the same timi all over the islani 
Iwo gooneys face each othii cariving on a w< ird dialogue of squawks 
and catcalls One of them claps his long b< ak in the othei s fate and then 
turns around covly as if he were going to hide his head They stand mo 
tionless a moment, and then the coy gooney staits w ilkmg all iround the 
other one, in a rocking chair kind o( motion, mumbling and muttering, 
and occasionally letting out a h\stencil giggle Ihe paitner m this 
strange peiformanci stands with his feet motionless, but he pivots his 
head through tb whole cin It looking as if hi is wringing his own neck 
Phi kids spend nours trving to figure out what it all me ins 
Once while I was thcie somet xlv gave a goon v a tablespoonful of 
liquor And immediately he was drunk as a loid ind twice as gooney as 
usual He swaggered over to the runway as il he owned the outfit He 
made a laige gisture with hio wings, and thin he staggered and fell on 
his face But he got up with great dignity, like a man making an after 
dinner speech, and tried it again, waddling from side to side with a mad 
glint in his eye and a drunken cackle wiving behind him like a comic- 
strip balloon At the end of oni of mv shows a sailor presented me with a 
goonev bird “A kindred spirn,” he said Th'*n the gooney bird and I 
performed together and I don’t know when I evei woiked with a better 
stooge Fact is I was the stooge for that master comic 

— Published b> Doubicdav D ran 



jf^ ousehold Servants Are Gone Forever 

"i our maid after the war — if >ou get one — will have 
the social and economic status of a f u toiy oi oflicc worker 

Condensed fioin The Amciiein Magazine 

Airs Shelby Cullom Dans 
Chairman, Natioi al Council on Household Employment 


O NE MU LION hoiist maids all ov er 
the (. on lit! y hav e hung up the ir 
apions, donned overalls and 
desei ted homes foi wai plants A few 
uppei-income fimilies can still get 
help bv paying up to $>150 a month 
for single workeis, but for the avti- 
age middle-income fiinih Mildrtd, 
the maid-of-all-\voik, his faded into 
mt moi y 

Howt\cr, m my a housewife, now 
ovcrbuidcned with domestic diudg- 
erv IS s iv mg hope fully, ‘ ^.s soon as 
Mild ltd IS 1 lid off liter the w ir I 
know she will be gl id to come baek to 
me ” 

But I wonder I m f imiliii with the 
conditions under which Mi>ditd us< d 
lowoik She drew dowII $14 1 week, 
and put in 1 12-houi day Iherc w is 
scarce Iv 1 iiimute of her w iking hours 
she could count with ceitn ty her 
own With just Ihuisdiy ind Sun¬ 
day afternoons off, she had little op- 
poitLinity to mingle soeiilly wiih 
gills her own age 

Mildred is now m a lictory where 
she works eight hours a d ly, six d lys 
a week, and makes about $33 She 
has social security and workmen’s 
compensation She works side by side 
with G I Is who have similar intc rests, 
bowls with them, attends their d mets, 
and takes part in the activities of their 


union Outside the factory she’s her 
own Ijoss 

H ill the gills 111 wai plants me m to 
keep on working after the wai 1 oui 
out ol five would pielei to st ly m f ic- 
toiy jobs Mmy aie stining to ht 
ihe mscK es for new occupations hcjtt 1, 
rtstaui int and dep 11 tment-store 
work Not one m 1000 w ants to leturn 
to old-style domestic scivice Radic il 
chinges aic m ordci if we hope to 
peisuade these giils to lay down their 
wienehes and pick up mops and 
hi ooins 

Ihe National Council of House¬ 
hold Emplovmcnt w is foimed ten 
\eais ago to coordmite the ell aits of 
the Ill my gi oiijis — WV C \s, the 
W'^oiw n s Bun lu ol the Department 
of T iboi, countless womens clubs 
and CIV ic 01 g mi/ it 10ns — inter e ste d 
in laismg housework stinciiids We 
have listenec’ to laments 1 om both 
housewives and seivanu Ihe littii 
comjjlaintd of pi evading low p'^y 
( T can’t lay up a nickel”), un itlric- 
tive living conditions (“Inere’a not 
even a comfortable chair to sit in 
when my work’s done”), lack of pii- 
vacy (“She’s always snooping m my 
room”), and social stigma (“I’m 
ashamed to tell my boy fiiend I m a 
maid”) F ven louder wads were oi c 1 
sioned by the long, uncertain hours 
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But the biggest gripe was the lack of 
freedom, the consciousness of being 
eternally at someone else’s beck 

Meanwhile mistresses unburdened 
their minds to me about the “experi¬ 
enced cooks” they’d hired who couldn’t 
fry an egg, about flighty maids who 
thought themselves “too good” for 
housework Now that housewives 
have learned to do their own work 
they are less likely to put up with 
these shortcomings than they were 
before the war 

“I’ve scrubbed floors, washed the 
clothes, dressed the kids and cooked 
the dinners for two years now,” a 
young mother told me not long ago 
“Hereafter, the girl who carries a key 
to my home has got to be trust¬ 
worthy, courteous and efficient I’ll 
take less service than before but 
whatever work I pay for will be pro¬ 
fessionally well done ” 

Streamlined housing and mechani¬ 
cal inventions will not eliminate the 
postwar need for servants The four- 
corn se dinner that wafts itself onto 
your table ready cooked exists only m 
the storybooks 

But if we can’t abolish housework, 
we can dignify it and raise it to the 
level of a profession or trade It’s 
time we recognized the right of cooks 
and chambermaids, equally with fao 
toiy workers, to a normal family life 

In this mechanical age it’s nonsense 
to class housework as an “unskilled” 
calling I know one girl who was re¬ 
quired to operate a washer, mangle, 
electric iron, vacuum cleaner, waxer, 
and pressure cooker, to answer the 
telephone, receive guests, order gio- 
cenes, check the bills and look itter a 
small baby She received the mag¬ 
nificent sum of 20 cents an hour 
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Last year she qmt to work m an air¬ 
craft factory for 75 cents an hour 
To be sure, domestic employment 
has a lot to recommend it over a fac¬ 
tory job The surroundings are pleas¬ 
anter It lacks the monotony and the 
strain of the assembly Ime Unlike 
much factory work, it isn’t dirtv, 
noisy or physically exhausting And 
factory pay isn’t as much as it seems, 
after you’ve paid for your rent, meals, 
laundry, and bus fare 

Elsa Graves, who operates a 20-ton 
crane m a Chicago steel mill, spoke at 
a recent forum in New York “I did 
housework before the war,” she said 
“Many of the girls I know had house¬ 
work or nursemaid jobs If wages, 
hours and other standards could be 
made equal with those in industry 
many of us would choo.^ it again ” 
If the present trends continue, you 
wiU meet your postwar domt stic 
worker on a clear-cut, cmployci-em¬ 
ploye basis You will grant her the 
same hours, pay, freedom and respect 
that you would if she were working 
for you in a factory, store or office 
She will not think of herself as a 
“maid” or “servant”, you will proli- 
ably refer to her as a “housekeeper” 
or “household assistant,” depending 
on her duties and degree of expeiienre 
She will work a 5^- or six-day 
week Her time off \^1 be sacred 
She’ll quit at her agreed time each 
evenmg, even though your husband 
misses his tram and gets home late for 
dinner She will not live m, except m 
rare instances If she does, she m n 
agree to ten hours a week “on call ’ 
evenings in return for her room 
Working an eight-hour shift, she 
won’t be there at both ends of the 
day Either you’ll get up moi ningo to 
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prepaic breakfast, and hive the 
evening to relax, 01 you’ll sleep late, 
but suvc vour own dinner and wash 
the dishes 

The law will probably require you 
to cai ry w 01 kincn s compuis ition in- 
surinct, so that if the worker in your 
home IS injuied both she and you will 
bepioUcted That’s only fair In the 
United Stales, one accident in ten 
occurs in the kitchen, and thiee times 
as many iccidents hippen in homes 
as in factoi les ^ ou ai e also likely to 
be taxed to proyide unemplovment 
insurince uid retiiement benefits 

In letiiin \ou can expeet your 
house hold assist int to know her job 
and do it well without constant su- 
peiyision How much you pa> her 
w ill depend somewh it on whei e v on 
Jiye In a citv like Bufialo or Milw ui- 
kee the full time set vices of a tiained 
housewoikei ma\ cost about S20 a 
week In small conimunities w at,es 
will be slie,htlv lowti 

‘But” I lieu vou exclum I 
can’t possibly iflord to piy th it 
m ich ’ \oui solution is i pul time 
woikei Pei haps \ou 11 split her sciv 
ices with >our neighbois Oi if \ou 


are a large city apartment dweller 
you may escipe completely fiom the 
caies of an employer by shifting the 
responsibility to a household seiyice 
corporation I haye a finend m New 
\oik who never sees her maid I he 
girl arrives after m\ friend and her 
husband haye left loi their jobs She 
washes the dishes, makes the beds, 
does the light washing and cleans the 
apartment In ictuin my fr it nd mails 
a modest monthh cheek to the cen¬ 
tral office The girl has lour such 
homes on her fist is through each day 
at four, and gets good wages If she’s 
sick, there s no interruption of her 
work the office provides a substitute 
When Mildred and her friends 
come trooping from the lictoiies, 
the> 1 e going to find 1 whole new clt il 
awaiting them But they won t be the 
only g liners By jnitlmg housework 
^ on I business basi wt 11 gc t more ind 
better snvice ciowded into fewer 
hcjiiis we 11 eiitl the muLu illy degrad¬ 
ing inistiess ni lid lelitionship and 
we II find new pii\ Kv i id lumiein 
tunite family fife In short by freeing 
dome (1C workers from their old seivi 
tilde, wc shill free our homes as well 


Lidies’ Choice 

T ur British Parliament w is discussing the system of cheap form te le 
grams for the armed forces and Sir Ian Iraser suggested that the 
phrast I am going to have a baby” be included in the list ‘ The state- 
me nt should be added, he explained, because theic are so many happy 
>1 ung women who v\ould want it ” 

1 or the verv same reason,” said Captain Edward Charles Cobb, 
“will vou also add the message ‘I am not going to have a baby’ ” 

— e ontributid by Bttrinii I wkrr 



argely thion«,h tin he 
oic effort'^ of t>\o ( itho 
le prie‘»t‘» and a Proles 
int ininisUr thousands 
t)f Jewish ihildrcn in 
|rmce wtu aavid from 
{ (rman biutahty 



Condensed from 
Chrisli in Herald 

George Kent 


A fieia^ht tram on a sidincf in 
Lislctn 11 incc awomanwoikcr 
of the I rcnch Rtd C loss he ird 
$. stnn£y(., muniid iilinsf like the 
Sound ol a i idio htiid thioii»,h a 
w ill SIic walked iJoiif the ti iin lis- 
ind diseov<i(d to liei horioi 
ihit inside oiu of the ( ns children 
\tie scieiimnt, Sht c died th( si i- 
Ition i^ent ind thev iiuniocd to e;et 
the dooi open Recently in Pans, she 
dtsciihcd the sane to me 

Ihere wcie 8o Jewish children 

I p icked tiL,ht in ihitiiei^ht cir, cliiiq- 
injf to (K h other in terror Ihey h id 
I ten put aboaid bv the Gtimans it 
Pius with two loives of bread, a 
luj^on ol wiui and some cheese 
flhev h id been locked in for i8 hours 
,\\hile the ti am ni ide its haltme^ prog¬ 
ress tow ird the Reich Four had al¬ 
ii cad v died The pie «nce of these 
dead companions, the darkness, the 
ffeai of the unknown future had made 
the children hysterical Several of 
them were temporalily deranged 
These youngstei s will probably 
never set their parents again — even 
iosummg that their paients h ive es- 
jCaped death The Germans had cut 
off their identification bricelets and 
niost of them were too young to know 


their names One little girl lemem 
beicd brightly th it she lived at num¬ 
ber i6 but could not lemembei tie 
stiat 

^ et these children were luckv, they 
wtie smuggled into hiding and today 
aie alive ind well Most of the 15,000 
Jewish children the Geimans seized 
in I ranee and p icki d off to ( ci m my 
were not so fortunite Nothing his 
been he ird of them, md there is evi¬ 
de nee th It m iny were put to death in 
the gis ch imbeis ol Poland 

M> s*or> coiiecins the children the 
Geimans didn t get Ihere weie 12,- 
000 or molt, from babies to gawky 
kids of 15 and rb Four thousancl weie 
smuggled across the Sw iss and Span¬ 
ish borders, 8000 were kept alive and 
safe right under the Nazi nose 

The leaders in the work were two 
Catholic priests and a Protestant min¬ 
ister — Fathers Chaillet and Duvaux, 
and the Reverend Paul \ergara 
Father C h ullet is a nervous man with 
the pallor and tired eyes of a scholar 
who works 14 to 16 hours daily F athe r 
Duvaux IS a figure out of the Canter¬ 
bury Tales, an enormous rosy tub of a 
man with a lull fan beard Pastor 
Vergara, whose denomination re¬ 
sembles the Presbyterian is small and 
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gnomelikc, with dishcvtled gray hair 
and high chtek bones 

1 hese thite men peifected an inter 
locking org'ini 7 'ilion throughout 
11 mee the sole purjiose of which was 
to si\e Jewish childu n from the Nizis 
I dthci C hnillet alone man iged to 
1 nd snfct\ for moic thin 4000 Du 
\au\ tucked away i thous ind \ei- 
gii 1 with tht help of othti Protest int 
mimsteis accounted lor a si\th thou 
sand Ihe icst wue tiken c iie of bv 
ordmn\ ptople, inspiud by love f)l 
children and hitted of the Germans 
A celebrited physician hdped by 
tikmg Jewish children to his hospital 
and littmg tlum out with fil e disc ise 
and fe v e r c harts He ilso (le v (lo})( d a 
chemicil lormula whiih washed the 
word Jew from the children s food 
caids - - the red ink of tl e stiinp had 
resisted all pi tv ous ci idic itors 

One comrnitlte of ten mifldle ed^ 
womt r live Protest mt ind f ve C ath- 
olic, ill in iged to s ive 358 childrt n at 
iherisl of their own lives One woman 
w IS eaptuitd iiid put to the torture 
of boiling hot I iths ilternated with 
icy told ones It is now six months 
since she w is itleastd, but vhc is still 
in bed Scores of men and women 
who aided the youngsteis were im 
prisoned some weie killed 

father Charliet, a Jesuit, w la the 
outstanding figure in this labor of 
lov c After the 10 io ar mist ce, he 
stirted a militantly hbti d weekly 
called Temoi^tage C/intun {Ihe Chri<:- 
tian li itness), which att lined consid¬ 
erable underground influence, es 
peci illy among young men and women 
They launted 1 ather Chaillet’s office 
Early in 1942, Vichy lounded up 
and shipped to Germany several thou¬ 
sand Jews In I yons, where the priest 


lived, the deported men and womeijj 
were forced to leave their children 
behind —■ 120 m all 1 ather ( hnlle 
started gathering up the youngsteis 
Four he found, Inlf stirved and tei 
ror stricken living in a c<liar A dozer] 
more were picked up on the stieet 
Thirty he took fiom a barracks wher^ 
the police had put them 

Methodically he set out to put ihe^ 
children beyond the it ich of the Ger' 
mms m such a way that they migh' 
be uniUd with their fainilus after th( 
w u \ loimer dt teetive fingerpimlet 
tith child Records of mines, ad 
dresses md identifie Uion mark® wen 
dr iwn up in tiiplic ite aid secreted 
1 he n 1 1 the 1 C li iillct sent his youns; 
aides usiully giils of 18 to 20, intc 
the count!V on their bicvdrs to talk| 
to jieisints Ihev discmered if the 
peasants were patriots, if they couldj 
lie truste d with tlu c ire of orpliins 
md if they had 1 cow or a milk goit 
In a ladius ol 100 miles uound L yon 
the gills stcuicd hive ns for most ot 
the childien Ariangtinents hn the 
others weie made with Catholic 01 
phanigts md schools 1 ilse piper 
hael to be prep ire d lor e icli child 
Older, initionH looking woment^ 
ran the greater risk of t ikmg the ehil 
dien to the levv homes It wis difli 
cult rehcirsing the little ones Oik 
smill girl, given a new name, wept 
* How w ill M una know mi when shi 
comes back^ ’ A six ye ar old boy ol 
Dutch parents, who spoke I rcnch 
with a thick accent, wa® warned toj 
keep utterly silent on the journev 
The ride lasted four hours and the 
child did not open his mouth But on 
arriyal, his pants were wet “You told 
me not to speak,” he explained pa 
thetically 
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lilt01 poi atcd into the pe isant fam 
iliesj the thildicn miii£»ltd fictlv with 
tnt other voun£>steis ol the locality, 
in school and at pi i> In these small 
communities the status of the ne\/ 
airivals was no strict But only i 
iiilf do 7 f n in ill weit btliaved 'Ve\ti 
lus a secitt sniicd l)\ so many Iven 
<0 well kept 

Mew months ifUi 1 ithci Chaillct 
had hidden the childitn the Gti 
mins set a quoti ot 200 Jtws to be 
suiitndeitd by 1 >ons ind the \ ithy 
police pioposed to send the chilclun 
IS put ol it I athti Chiiilt < dthid 
ilu authoiilits to line! tliMii md was 
sent to i conit nti ition t imp 

In piison ht wiolt an open ktUi 
to C itholus mtl Piotistants which 
was smuqi»ltd out and sent to 10 000 
plies Is ind minisltrs It ip}>( iltd to 
all chinches to join the fi-»lit i£> unst 
Hitlei bv hclpini^ the Jews Much of 
the \ ill irit put tikcn m the Resist 
inco b\ the lunch c1<il,\ ea 1 be 
tiaccd to (ht influence oj this ktui 
Rclc i cd it the end ol thut moiths 
1 ith( 1 (-hnikt dolled Ins cieiie il 
lie ss ind took Ins oil, nil? iiion uncki 
^lound Tern it^nas’e (httlun as in 01 
t, in r 1 the Resist me e u hu \ td a c n 
cul ition ol moie th m 200 000 (iSenv 
buk in the open, it is the most width 
lead weekK in I rante ) J athti C h iil 
let w IS utot?ni/td as the spiiitinl 
k idei of the Resistantt ind Gene 1 il 
dc Gaulle appointed him chid of all 
the soc 1 il sti \ ices of the L nclci£>1 ound 
His ecntei ol opciation was a hum 
hie loom m a slum sheet ol Gttnoble 
Heie he planned ni m\ s itcessliil 
roups of tilt Resisiince and woik(»l 
out the compheattd mechanism of 
hidini, Jewish childien 

Once, tiapptd b> the Gestapo, he 


hastily chewed and swallowed papeis 
that might have mciimmated him 
Then he managed to talk his way out 
As time went on he extended his ac 
tivitics until he was opci iting in e\ try 
coinei of liance His staff of seveial 
bundled workeis langed liom small 
boss who served as mtssengtis to five 
countesses vho acted is escoits 

In July igp tho C cimans lounded 
up I} 000 idult Jews ill Plus ind 
hdclecl them into the \clodiome 
dHivci, the big sports acni llie 
screaming of the women, toin from 
then children, could be ht ird for 
blocks Fhous mds w 1 tncssed the inci- 
utnt it horiiliecl the Fitnch and 
sbockt d them into ictiv l\ Ntighbois 
jncktcl up the childitn and tiitd to 
eomloit them 

rithti Diiv tux a Donimic in, sent 
o it nuns who biought b ick of 
the (Inkhcn U night he clistiibiitcd 
tht m m groups ol thut, imong the 
homes ol il i( nils in P ins I btu ihiv 
stnccl until pi ices eoukl lit k>ii itl loi 
tilt m outs cle the e nv Ihtiithe nun 
went bid loi nioit 1 his w is tne br 
« in iin^ ol the woil ol I nlu 1 l>u\ uix 

I 01 him it w IS pii tie ul irlv d i ige i- 
ous Ik 1 itl been I mious m 1 mope 
beloie (he wu is m opponent of 
mtiSenutism Iht \ i/is 1 ms ickcd 
his henise mtl cniitd ofl his books 
md ]i ipt IS Ge st ipo im n kept w atch 
on his quuttis 2 j. heniis a d i> 

Not all the chikben left behinel 
litii the Julv 1 ud lell into fiienclK 
hands The C cst ipo found mim of 
them ind put them in camps, wheie 
thev staytei in a soi 1 of cold stoi ige to 
aw lit the next di lit Children who 
had lived in good homes vscie now 
living in filth unwaslud, uncaied 
lor, V ei mm 1 idden 
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One day a Red Cross worker who 
visited such a place described what 
she had seen to Pastor Paul Vergara 
The little man went into a black rage 
At the settlement house he had been 
running in a Paris slum, he brought 
together a dozen women, including 
bis wife They prepared an order in 
German, purporting to come from 
Gestapo headquarters, requiring the 
release of the children It was a dan¬ 
gerous trick, but it succeeded 

Over the door of the settlement 
house, Pastor Vergaia had painted 
the words of Louis Pasteur “We do 
not ask of an unfortunate What 
countiv do >ou come from or what is 
your leligion^ We say to him "Vou 
suffer, th it IS enough You belong to 
us, we shall make you well ” lhat 
night 70 1 igged, frightened Jewish 
children shuffled across the thicshold 
beneath the noble inscription On the 
following day the pastor embarked on 
the cnteipiise of finding permanent 
homes foi the childien, cooperating 
with r ithers Chaillet and Duvaux 
Twice Huron the Gestapo 1 aided 
the settlement house They killed 
Vergaras brother in law the first 


time Warned of the second raid, the.* 
office staff escaped through a window 
and across adjoining roofs But the 
Germans imprisoned and tortured 
Vergara’s wife and son, and later de 
ported the boy 

Most of the 8000 children hidden 
in I ranee are still m their foster 
homes About a thousand have been 
claimed by relatives who escaped 
from the Nazi ne* and with the liJber ' 
ation have come out of hiding The 
rest must wait until the war is over 
and hope that their parents will come 
back from Germany No one really 
believes they will 

These are not happy children They 
have been through experiences that 
have aged them beyond their years 
They have seen their parents beaten 
and dragged aw ly They themselves 
have been brutally treated For all 
these happenings there is no explana 
tion that makes sense to the mind of 
a child But the peoph who opened 
their homes to the youngsters have 
come to love them “If Jeannofs par 
ents come, yes, we shall give him up,” 
one V Oman said ‘ But if they don’t 
Jeannot is ouis, our own ” 


Polls Apart 

A Biitish journil lecently printed this storv 

Shoitlv after the capture of Aachen Mlied military intelligencf officers 
conducted a public opinion survey 19 the town One citizen after another, 
questioned as to his political views, reveahd that he liad been opposed to 
Hitler fiom the beginning, but fear of the Gestapo had sealed his hps Finally 
one Allied officer said to a professed enemy of Hitler “Very encouraging, 
your views in Aachen We had believed that most Germans were Hitler 
supporters ” 

The Aachen burgher replied hotly, “We hate Hitler Anything to the con¬ 
trary IS the filthy propaganda of the decadent, Jewish, bolshevistic, capital¬ 
istic, plutocratic democracies ” — Edwin A LaLey in Chicago Daily New/ 



Case of the Murdered Consul 

By Anthony Abbot 


A true Btoiy based on facts tiken 
from Ihe Doctojs Mayo b\ ITtlen 
k Ciipesattlc, published b} The 
I Um\erbity of Mmntsota Pi css 

+ 

A M\N kills in the night and sets a 
guiltv bonfire — and as in 
A. J\. ^termath ol Jhat crime a 
million people nrc delivered tioin 
pun 

I speak of a remaikable midnight 
file that oceuiied yens ago m the 
(itiinin Fnibassy m Santiago, Chil< 

It was not until the riay after the hie 
that all the hoiioi of it \vas known 
I hat w IS when the police found the 
♦hings in the furnace Detectives and 
then medical spcriilists came and 
looked They called the German ain- 
bassadoi, he looked, and his thick 
skin puipled Vvith rage This w is no 
oidiniiy file it was aison, and mui 
dti Foi the chdiied skull and bones 
in the furnace showed that beloie the 
bxly was burned the head had been 
Hacked open with a blunt mstiuim nt 
Our pool Germ in consul has 
been killed by an ississm,” sci earned 
the Geira'-n ambissadoi “His body 
has been burned in his own furnace 
Piobably he w is also lobbcd Open 
the safe*” 

The ambassador was light A for¬ 
tune in cash and negotiable securities 
had been taken from the safe 
Now the German Government flew 
into a rage Chiles foreign mmiste** 
did eveiything in his power to ap¬ 
pease “The lanitor of the building is 
missing,” he said to the German am¬ 


bassador “The janitor must have 
killed youi consul, he stole your 
mom), he has escaped But our po 
lice w ill hnd him ] ustice w ill he done 
And we will pay indemnity 

Gcimany continued to scream with 
rage and thieatened war unless the 
absconding janitor was found at once 
and put to death Meanwhile, the 
picsident of the lepublic issued culo 
gies of the deceased German consul, 
and the plans foi the funeial, which 
Chile intended to hold prioi to send 
mg the Ixidy to C erman) on a b ittle 
shijD were the most obsequious e^er 
de\ ised 

Only the police authoiities rc- 
mlined calm Fxploimg every detail 
oltheeise the v e died inDi Germin 
\ d< nzuela, iniembei oftheiurispiu- 
deiu 1 leiilty ul the me died school, 
wlio noted a singuhi ineonguutv — 
the nuiiclered min was reported to 
have be en m his late ^o s, yet this skull 
had an dmost pcilecl set of teeth 
leaving the liboiitor), Di \ den 
zuela hull led to the home of the con 
sul s w idow 

“M id im, ’ he said to her, “did 
your husband have a lot of dental 
woik done’ ’ 

“ Malwhchf^'^ 

“Please — the name of his dentist'” 
Presently Dr Valenzuela was talk¬ 
ing with the consul s dentist The two 
looked over charts and records The 
consul had indeed, had much dental 
work done But in that skull from the 
furnace only one tooth was missing 
Dr Valenzuela hastened to the 
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home 01 the janitor The wife wa\ ed 
her hands passionately in the face of 
Dr Valen/uela and shrieked “M> 
husband never hurt anybody He 
never burned down a house, he never 
stole, he never killed No, ntver my 
husband*” 

Dr Valenzuela soothed her He 
simply wanted to know about her 
husband’s teeth Well, they were clean 
and strong and beautiful, and all his 
own, he had lost only one in his whole 
life 

Dr Valenzuela now hastened to 
the chief of police As a result of his 
informition, the warrant against the 
jinitor was torn up rhejamtoi, they 
now knew, was the victim, not the 
killer A warrant ^vis issued for the 
V inished Germm consul Obviously 
he had killed the janitor and thrust 
the dead man into the fui nace Then 
he had stolen the treasure from the 
safe, set fire to the building, and de¬ 
camped — a liv mg dead man, with a 
fortune in his vali>c 

1 or a while it looked as if it were a 
completely successful crime The flet - 
mg criminal had almost reached Chile’s 
southern border and might well have 


escaped into the Argentine — but for 
a landslide that halted the train Be 
fore the tracks could be cleaied, the 
consul was m handcuflfs Later he was 
hanged 

The Chilean Government with 
drew its apologies and canceled the 
obsequies, and it was the German 
officials who made apologies and 
offered a staggering sum to Chile as 
indemnity When this money was re 
ccived, the president of the republic 
sent for Dr Valenzuela and bade 
him name his own reward from his 
gi iteful government 

Di Valenzuela closing his eyes as 
if he iiing again the murmuis of pain, 
the inguish of his people wno were 
too poor to hav e hospital facilities and 
to hive enough dentists, asked simply 
for rnonev to build and equip a mod 
ei n dental college 

His dental college was theie wher 
one of the Mavo brothers. Dr Will, 
tourt d South Ameiica and was aston 
ished at its modermtv and complete 
ness It IS there today, a strangely 
bentfieent consequence of a brutal 
crime and a living monument to a 
doctoi s dltiiusm 


Announcemmt Concerning 
The Reader b Digest $25,000 Contest 
}oi Ideas for New Businesses 

Over 49,000 entries wire received in the Contest, which closed Feb¬ 
ruary I, 1945 As soon as possible the names of the 175 prize winners 
will be available Another installment of Ideas for New Businesses will 
appear in an early issue of the Digest Ultimately — when paper can 
be obtained — the best material, along with helpful counsel to the man 
or woman who plans to start a business, will be published in a booklet 
Date of publication, and price, will be announced later 
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The Bottle of Jordan Water 

By Dorothy II alworlh 


N \ hi(3:h shelf in m\ fithti s 
paisona[»t. stiid\ w »s i hottk 
of watti fiomtht Rmi Joid in 
He let no one Init m\ mother touch 
the shelf because it must h i\e no 
dangerous, iriistunt dusiini, iht 
bottle was a ire isure, and hud com 
bs 

When my iitht^ cntcicd the mm 
isti> in 1892, he believed thit CtocI 
had called him and he h id tried b\ 
an exceptionally wide education to 
make himself worthy of the cilling 
hoi a finishing touch he had taken 
i trip through the Holv Land He 
walked through most of the countis 
he did not w mt to ride where Our 
I Old had gone on foot He talked to 
shepheiels, aiifl w itched fisheimen on 
the Gililee shore When he eamc to 
the Jordan Ri\ei he filled a gallon 
glass jar with Joidan watei and 
b ought It home 

A lot of folk t ailed at the parsonage 
to sec the Jordan water, for the Holy 
Land in those days seemed very far 
away, and few Ameiicans had been 
there 

During each Easter sea‘!on my 
father baptized the babies of the par¬ 
ish with the Jordan water e w atchea 
the water level m the bottle sink lower 
and lowei until at last there was 
enough left for just one moie baptism 


1 host last few drops of water, my 
lithe 1 Slid eenildnt go to just any 
bil)\ but oiiK to some special one 
lor i long time he looked iiound 
Cjuie »1\ but he couldn’t seem to find 
the iioht bil)\ \nd then picssuie 
w IS bi ought to b< 11 on him to use the 
w m 1 when th< mlaiit d lughtei of a 
wi iltln piiuhioner ehaiim in of the 
chuieh bond w is to be christened 
I o give the Jord in water to th it baliv 
would mike things a lot eisiei all 
aiounel He gave hilfhearted con¬ 
sent But first” he siid defnntlv, 
‘ I m going to ge t the Picsidmg Eldei 
to t >ke mv pulpit foi one Sunda\, and 
I m going off on a trip ’ 

Whenever he believed that his soul 
needed le^storing he took a tup — 
not a pleasure tup but one among 
people who earned then living bv the 
sweat of their brows Long befoic it 
w as popular, m> father prt ached the 
social gospel \nd he made it his busi¬ 
ness to find out what it was like to 
work in steel mill and canning factoiy 
On this midwmtei ti ip he spent ten 
da>s in a West Viigmia town among 
the men who worked the coal mines 
He t liked with the miners in the dust- 
choked shafts and tunnels He shared 
his bread with them m the half hour 
they had to lest at noon sitting there 
m the fitful darkness lighted only by 
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the Davy lamps One mintt, a big 
hulk of a man, finally came up and 
touched the smill gold button in the 
shape of a cioss which my father wore 
m his lapel 

“\ou pnest^ ’ he asked 
“Not exactly,” my father said, 
“but I tiy to do God’s work ” 

“I got baby '\ou baptize my 
baby"*” He was a Pole new in this 
countiy The others called him Gus 
I here and then my father made his 
decision Back in his hotel he wired 
my mother “Send Jordan water 
Love ” 

Mother was secrc tly glad, of course 
But to be on the safe side she wired 
b ick ‘Are you sui e^ Rcmembei chan - 
man ” And Father answered “Posi 
tive Mind at pL,ace ” 

It was a snowy Sunday moining 
when he took the bottle and a bundle 
ofgioceiiestoGusstin and tai-papei 
shack Its one loom was cold, the 
small flickering oilstove in the corner 
could not warm it Lying in a market 
basket wrapped in a thin cotton 
blanket, was the iiaby, a wizened lit¬ 
tle thing that looked as though it 
could not live veiy long On either 
side of the basket stood Gus and his 
wife, their faces proud and shining 
And theic were a few neighijors 
Since Gus could speak little Eng¬ 
lish, and his wife none at all, my 
father used the neighbors as inter¬ 
preters to explain about the Jordan 
water, telling them that such water 
brought a special blessing 

“What is the baby’s name^” my 
fathei asked 

‘ George Amciican name,” Gus 
said 

My father poured the water from 
the bottle into a little white bowl one 


April 

of the neighbors brought, and said a 
prayer Then he took the baby in hi« 
arms “George,” he said, “I baptize 
thee, in the name of the Father, anc 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ’ 

Still holding the baby, he saic 
quietly, “Whoso shall offend one o 
these little ones, it weie better for hin 
that a millstone weie hanged abou 
his neck and that he were diowne d ir 
the depth of the sei I oi of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven ” And then he 
stopped and added fiercely, “Gus, ge 
yourself some blankets and a big nev 
stove 

Mv fathei came back from the tiij 
with his clothes coal stained and hii 
pockets empty, for of course it was he 
who gave Gus the money for the stove 
and the blankets W he n he christencc 
the diughter of the wealthy parish 
loncr, he exol lined “Ihe Jordai 
water has been used according to tlx 
will of Cod ” And even the wealth) 
p 11 ishio lei did not dare ask — a 
least not then — what was the will o 
God 

About thiee months later a lettei 
c ime fiom Gus, wiitten by a friend o 
his “Dear Sir I tell people how yoi 
baptize my baby with water froii 
that rivc” and how my boy got spe 
cial blessing and must giow ^o be fine 
boy and they not bche\c me \\iit< 
le tter so I can show and the / will be 
lieve me ” 

My fathei wrote the letter and cn 
closed a map of Palestine, showini 
the River Jordan marked with rec 
ink, and a Bible with the verses under 
lined that tell about Ghrist’s baptism 
For several years after that he sei 
Gus an Easter card asking, “How i; 
my Jordan-water baby^” But no woic 
came back 



ms 

For almost 20 years moit, my 
fdtj^er carried on his work By the 
time we entered the first World Wax, 
he was an ill man, and he knew that 
death was not many months away 
Almost the last occasion m which he 
took part was a local Liberty Loan 
drive It opened with a service at the 
church Liberty Loan headquarters 
had sent a galaxy of talent somebody 
horn Congiess, a couple of actiessts 
and, as the stir attiaction, an Army 
captain with a spectacular record 

The cnurch \\a«! ciowded to the 
doors The altar was filled with the 
flags of the Alius People said it was 
the finest seimon ray fithei had evei 
preached Altci it was over and the 
people had filed out, my fathei siw, 
standing by tht alt 11 lail, the Aimy 
eapt un whom the I ilxity Loan eom- 
mittee had sent He was a fine, strong 
younR man, and his thest glittered 
with his decoiations 

“It certainly is a pinilege to have 
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you with us,’ m> father said, shaking 
his hand warmly 

ou look just like I figiired you 
would,” the captain said “You see 
— you and I met once A long time 
ago My folks told me about it, over 
and over, md said I had to grow up 
to be somefiody on account of it So 
they saw that I got an education, and 
when the war came I was lucky 
enough to gt t a commission In 
Fiance I thought a lot of times about 
how I was nobody and you believed I 
might be somebody, and how my 
fimily was cold and hungrv and you 
gave us blankets and a stove and 
something to eat And it m ide all the 
diffew nee in the woild 

‘ Why, Captain,’ my fathci asked, 
“wliencvei did I sec you cold and 
hungiy^” 

The captain diew himself up and 
saluted 

“Sii ht said, “T am vom Joidan- 
watt i bab\ ’ 
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Chicken Coup 

.^iiRn AiKMi N fiom a clashed C 87 came down m the Hlmala^an foothills 
vhcie the Uibtsintn were said to be liead hunters Furc looking warnois ltd 
them in grim siknct to the chief’s hut Ihcie th(\ sit while the scowling circle 
mutteied to one anuthei in ominous tones A low ot hum in skulls was stacked 
up against the wall 

At last they got up n< rve enough to ask foi something to eat They had seen 
some chickens in the village, and a sergeant from low i ncld up his fingers in the 
shape of an egg I he natives shrugged uncomprehcndmgly To make himself 
clear, the sergeant squatted on the floor, flapped his arms and cackled like a 
hen To his consternation, the fiercest of the natwes leaped out onto the flooi, 
flapped his arms, uttered a triumphant 1 oustci crow, and c ime at him in a 
barnyard attack Teirified, the seigeant gave a senes of outraged squawks and 
began hopping around the room m maidenly letreat the loosti r m hot pursuit 
The natives butst into delighted laughter, the tension was broken, the three 
airmen, cheered and feted by the tribe, later weie led safely back to their base 
But the sergeant still shudders when he sees an e gg 

— CoiLy 1 or I 4n 1 Alastait MacBaio in C liter 



Haifa Million By-Passed Japs 

Condensed from Liberty + Morris Markey 


Are some half million Japs on by passed 
islands establishing a Pacific empire for 
Nippon that will suivive her defeat^ 

4 ’ 

W H\T are we gomg to do about 
the half-miUion Japs that the 
Navy and Army have left 
behmd them in then swift i&land- 
hopping drive across the Pacific^ As 
Admiral Nimitz has put it, we left 
them to die on iht vine, and fiom the 
military point of view they are indeed 
dead on the vine But looking toward 
the future of the Pacific, when the 
list bittle has been fought, some au 
ihorities aie saying “If the by-passed 
Japanese are not dug out and de- 
stioyed, they will dominate the Pa 
cific just as suielv as if they had won 
the military victory ” 

I he great inijority of these Japs 
are soldiers, a few aie technicians and 
laborers Some hundreds of Japanese 
women are with them ofhceis’ wives, 
nurses, prostitutes About 100,000 
Japs are in the South Pacific, m New 
Guinea, New Ireland and the Solo¬ 
mons The lemainmg 400,000 are 
scattered all over the Central Pacific 
from Ocean Island just west of the 
Gilberts, through the four big atolls 
in the Marshalls, to Wake and Truk 
and the northern islands of the Mari¬ 
anas group 

Japanese surface vessels cannot 
reach any of them with supplies, for 


our navy mauitains a constant patrol 
Nor can they receive help by air, for 
once or twice a week our planes drop 
bombs on their landmg strips Photo¬ 
graphs show that the litde people be¬ 
low work desperately to repair the 
damage in the hope that a Japanese 
plane might show up But just as their 
strip is almost ready for such an un¬ 
likely event, our bombardiers calmly 
knock apar^ agam It is a matter of 
routine 

By-passed Japs still occupy about 
two thuds of New Guinea’s 312,000 
^uare miles The natives, dark- 
skinned fuzzy-wuzzies who used to be 
cinnibals and head-hunters, aie on 
the whole loyal to the Allies Now and 
again they bring out lepoits to Gen¬ 
eral Sir 1 homas Blarney, commander 
of Allied land forces in the Southwest 
Pacific which give a fairly good pic¬ 
ture of the Jap way of life 

Apparently the Japanese, notori¬ 
ously an ingenious and lesourceful 
people, have made themselves almost 
completely independent of help from 
home New Gumea’s soil is nch and 
they have large areas under cultiva¬ 
tion They have mtroduced the grow¬ 
ing of rice, and have applied efficient 
breeding methods to chickens and 
pigs seized from the natives These 
things disturb General Blarney to the 
point of saymg “Japanese coloniza¬ 
tion m the New Guinea bv passed 
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HALF A MILLION BY-PASSED 


JAPS 


area is an accomplished fact These 
people will absorb and dommate the 
region m the future, unless we root 
them out ” 

At Majuro atoll, one of our objec¬ 
tives in the Marshalls, we saw his 
prediction already a fact When we 
entered the immense lagoon we dis¬ 
covered, to our astonishment, that it 
was not defended The Japanese gar- 
I ison had moved out months before, to 
concentrate strength on the four east¬ 
ern atoll strongholds of the group — 
itolls which we by-passed And they 
had taken with them every Majuro 
woman between i6 and 40 Of course 
the ultimate offspring would be half- 
bred But the Polynesian or Mtlane 
Sian is not greatly different m color 
and stature from the Jap, however 
diffeient he may be in background 
and temperament And Japanese fa¬ 
thers have a talent for discipline and 
indoctrination 

Not long ago the skipper of a U S 
destioycr, making a routine patrol 
run some 20 miles off an enemy atoll 
in the Mai shalls, sighted an outrigger 
( inoe under sail Its lone navigator 
came aboard He was the chief of the 


natives on the atoll, and he had put 
out m hope of fallmg m with an 
American vessel and making a re¬ 
quest His people, nearly 200 families, 
were suffermg severely The Japs took 
more than half of each catch of fish, 
rationed severely the fruit of the trees 
And the Japs would not let them oc¬ 
cupy shelters when American bomb¬ 
ing planes came over Would it be 
possible for the Navy to get his people 
off that island, to another where 
America was in controP 

The destroyer skipper said that it 
would mdeed be possible The native 
chief put back to his island, and be¬ 
tween midnight and dawn that night 
the destroyei drew inshore It was a 
moonless night And now an extraor¬ 
dinary procession put out from the 
beach scores and scores of canoes, 
bearmg the entire native p)opulation of 
the atoll They moved under sail, w ith 
muffled steering oars 

Out of the darkness, they came up 
to the waiting destrover Lmes weie 
paid out And when the sun came up 
over the Pacific it shone upon a fabu¬ 
lous parade a U S destroyer tow¬ 
ing nearly a hundred native canoes 

m long single file, 
each boat crowded 
with men, women 
and children Soon 
they were all set¬ 
tled m a new home, 
with food and med¬ 
ical care, and their 
men were building 
new huts 

From the chief 
and his fellows the 
Navy learned that 
the Japs had tried 
to start gardens, 
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but before things could begin to 
glow our pilots spotted the clearings 
and dropped bombs The princip^ 
Item of diet was fish, which imposed 
no great hardship, because fish is a 
staple m Japan These coral islands 
are not easily cultivated The sandy 
soil, the incessant trade winds, the 
sparse rainfall make farming in the 
oidinary sense impossible But they 
do produce coconuts, palm shoots, 
taio root and pandanus seed, all of 
which are edible 

The natives estimated that the 
original Japanese garrison had num- 
beied about 7000 — and that about 
4500 of them wei e still alive \ large 
number had been killed by oui air at¬ 
tacks The rest had died of beriberi 
induced by malnutrition, dysentery 
and kindred ailments 

Ihe Japanese had forced the na¬ 
tives to work for them, helping re¬ 
build the runway each time it was 
knoclcd out, constructing bomb shel¬ 
ters and mounts lor AA guns The 
bomb shelters were solidly built, and 
nowadays our raids were causing 
only small loss of hie The Japs 
seemed to have plenty of A\ ammu 
nition (to which our pilots could 
testify), and the chief had the im¬ 
pression that they got more ammu¬ 
nition, even new guns, from time to 
time 

This last confirmed the Navy s o\/n 
observations upon a highly critical 
point For months we hacl been oper¬ 
ating in the Pacific without molesta 
tion from submarines The evidence 
seemed to show that Japan was using 
Its sul marme fleet m the effort to 
mamtam contact with the isolated, 
by-passed sti ong pomts Of course the 
supplies that could be delivered by 


these vessels were very limited Medi 
cal necessities and munitions, per 
haps Certamly no large quantities oi 
food, and no reinforcements 

It seems reasonable to bekeve that 
this particular atoll is typical The 
Japanese aie managmg to survive 
And the problem is simpler for their 
in big masses like the Truk atoll, 
which has very fertile soil 

Mark It well that not a single by 
passed garrison has even hmted ai 
surrender The reason may be thai 
these isolated Japs listen to the radic 
broadcasts from the Japanese home 
land We well know how those broad 
casts go time and again we have hearc 
that the Japanese have won ialmlou! 
victories at sea, in the an and on the 
ground It is possible thit much o 
this broadcasting is directed at the 
half million Japanese troops cut of 
in the Pacific islands, who believe 
firmly that they will be rescued or rt 
infoiced m time to share m the fina 
victory of the Empire 

Well, what are we going to dc 
about it^ 

It does not seem veiy likely tha 
the^e people will starve to death, anc 
there is a limit to the attrition o 
bombing It will be anticlimax 1 
we must tun fiom the thr lling da> 
of Japan’s unconditional surrendei 
to mop up a hundred toagh little 
strongholds, whose commanders wil 
not believe or acknowledge the news 
of that surrender, yet that seems the 
inevitable prospect For otherwise the 
Central and South Pacific island* 
will be Japanese, and a constair 
threat to peace in the Pacific Ever 
in defeat the Japanese Empire wJ 
have absorbed a new world of its 
own 



At New York b P S 37 many a youngster gets a fresh start 

Bad''Boys Can Be Made Over 

Condensed from Survey Graphic E/ste McCormick 


prrp^HERE IS nothing about the out- 

I side of New fork’s PS 37 to 
-ii- suggest that it is one of the most 
remarkable pulilic schools in the 
country But when you go in, boys 
passing in the halls smile and say 
“Good morning,’ with warm, unex¬ 
pected friendliness The classroom 
where you are taken by the pi incipal, 
Mrs Lillian L Rashkis, is decorated 
with homemade murals, and clean 
enough to satisfy a hawk eyed sea 
captain A boy proudly brings out the 
bottle of lemon oil they use to polish 
their desks, another suggests that the 
desks be opened to show how thev are 
kept \nd as you leave, the pint size 
youth who opens the door invites you 
to come again, with the air of a 
friendly host 

The guest who arrives on a Thurs¬ 
day morning is likely to visit the 
school assembly Here 250 boys listen 
to the speaker with absorbed atten¬ 
tion, then fire questions which indi¬ 
cate a breadth of information quite 
startling in a school that ranges in 
grade from 5-A to 8-B A number of 
nationalities are represented, many 
of the boys are colored But there 
isn’t a bored or sullen face in the 
room, and there isn’t a boy who 
doesn’t make a neat appearance A 
school, the visitor might think, for 
boys with unusually high IQs and 
excellent deportment records 

As a matter of fact, the enrollment 
of P S 37 is drawn from serious be¬ 


havior cases m Manhattan and The 
Bronx Some of these boys have 
run in predatory gangs, beaten or 
even knifed other children, constant¬ 
ly played truant, assaulted teachers, 
committed vandalism, and kept class¬ 
rooms in a perpetual uproar At least 
half have had court experience and 
manv were sent to P S 37 as a last 
resort before commitment to correc¬ 
tional institutions 

Out of this raw material Mrs 
Rashkis and her teachers have devel 
oped d school whose standards of in¬ 
terest, courtesy and good behavior are 
consideraljly abov e average Accord 
ing to Judge Juvenal M irchisio of the 
New York Domestic Relations Court, 
the school salv ages more than 90 per¬ 
cent of Its pupils for future good 
citizenship 

When a boy is transferred to P b 
37 he usually arrives under convoy of 
a truant officer He is surly and defi^t, 
he expects this to be a tough school, 
worthy of his fanciest misconduct 

The class to which he is assigned 
baffles him It is a small class — 
about 16 boys — with the desks ar¬ 
ranged in an informal circle The 
boys actually seem interested n their 
work Feeling a little self conscious, 
the newcomer tries out a Bronx cheer 
To his amazement his classmates, 
ratner than the teacher, shush him 
down “Kid stuff” they call his antics 

The new boy soon discovers that 
misbehavior no longer attracts atten- 
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lion Nor can he win any laurels by 
boasting about his record, for there 
are boys here who can match or ex¬ 
ceed almost any record of youthful 
transgiessions As a lesult, the un¬ 
wholesome pi ops that have been 
sustaining his ego collapse 

But this is only the fiist step “The 
most important thing is to find some¬ 
thing m which he can be successful, * 
Mrs Rashkis says “Up to now he 
has known nothing but criticism, he 
feels that nobody wants oi likes him ” 

Soon after a pupil is admitted he 
is tested by a psychiatrist and a psy¬ 
chologist from the Child Guidance 
Bureau A home visitor calls on his 
family Their findings aie presenttd 
at a conference attended by the prin¬ 
cipal and his tcacheis The causes of 
the boy s difficulty aie discussed, his 
abilities and chai acter traits an i- 
lyzed, md a plan woikcd out for his 
rehabilitation 

Tn nine out of ten cases the blame 
icsts on the paients Of 65 boys re¬ 
cently studied, only four h id homes 
that were satisfactoiy At* im and 
again the reports show squalor, in- 
diffeience, lack of undei standing, 
cruel treatment, peipetual family 
lows, divorce, and pannts who aie 
seldom at home 

By no means all the boys come 
from backgrounds of po\eity Four 
teen-vear-old Frank was a sorry-look- 
ing specimen with a ncivous body 
twitch His record showed that he 
shouted in class, used foul language, 
and was hated and feared by his 
schoolmates His home, the school’s 
visitor discovered, was nicely kept and 
the family was not uneducated The 
difficulty was that his father de¬ 
manded instant, cringing obedience 


from his son and beat him if he hesi¬ 
tated The boy s form of protest was 
his behavior in school 

Fiank had ability to diaw, but his 
only subjects, the psychologist learned, 
were skeletons, coflins and grave 
vards At P S 37 he was given the 
job of making a muial for his class 
room, showing scenes from Colonial 
histoi V Driv en by a dt sire to get the 
det Ills of his muial correct, he stud¬ 
ied books on the period — and ad- 
\anced two yeais in reading ability 
within a few months The piaise he 
leceived foi these achievements made 
a great change m the boy’s disposi¬ 
tion The twitching disappcaied 
Later he gained enough poise to ad¬ 
dress the school assembly Although 
his home situation itmamed fai from 
ideal, he ceased being a pioblem 

A not uncommon mistake ol par¬ 
ents was presented by the case of 
’Solly, a hoy fiom a comfortable mid 
die class home At his previous school 
he had refused to say a woid in cl iss, 
and his perpetually sneeimg attitude 
raised hob with morale After two 
weeks It P S 37, Mis Rashkis, 
seeming to choose him at landom, 
made him hei office boy Solly l^e- 
camc so iiiteiested in running errands 
and answering telephones that he for¬ 
got his sullen taciturnity 

Within a week he told Mrs Rash 
kis his story His brilliant brother, 
destined foi a professional career, got 
all his mother’s concern and affee 
tion “I just thought, ‘What’s the use 
of my trying to be anything^’ ” Solly 
explain^ Mrs Rashkis convinced 
him that, even if he didn’t enter a 
profession, he could serve society in 
other ways 

Solly has since grown into a useful, 
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well-adjusted citizen He is the owner 
of a small factory and the father of a 
happy family 

The tendency of teachers and par¬ 
ents IS not to trust a pioblem boy 

ith a responsible job \ et such a job 
olten proves to be effective moral 
inedicmc George, a boy who had 
tilled to adjust himself to his step- 
lithei, expressed his unhappiness m 
liuancy and temper tan- 
. Ir urns Six schools had dis¬ 
missed him before he cime 
to P S 37 He showed his 
iirst sign of inteicst when 
i\Irs Rashkis asked the 
boys to suggest a good wa\ 
of sloiiiig and distiibuting 
the midinorning milk 
C corge s pi in was iccepted 
IS the most cflieient and 
Ik wis put m chiige He 
did the woik faitlilully, 
vithout missing a diy 

‘Geoige IS i chingcd bov,” his 
sitpHthei wiolc ‘ Ht s actually h ippy 
His temper tanliums ha\c disap- 
peiied ” 

Another boy well known to the 
liuant ofliceis wis given a job 1 un¬ 
iting the motion picture machine He 
went thiough tvso teims without be¬ 
ing late or absent once Askc d about 
Ins good rccoid, he ^ iid, ‘Well, I 
nevei w is m i school Ijefoie where 
they really needed nit ” 

Nerve ceiilti ol the school is Mrs 
Rashkis A matui e and w ai m hearted 
'^^oman, sympithttic but not senti¬ 
mental, she can t ilk on a boy s level, 
see his point of view, and penetrate 
the shield he tiies to ruse between 
himself and the adult woild To be a 
PS 37 boy was once considered a 
disgrace The new principal set out 
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to make it a matter of pride, when 
she took chargp of the school in 1930 
One problem was to make class- 
work interesting The present cur¬ 
riculum IS the result of careful study 
by the school staff, by authorities in 
the New \ ork City system, and by an 
advisory committee ol nationally 
known educators and psychologists 
Evidently they accomplished their 
purpose The attendance 
records ol P S 37 now 
compare well with those of 
other schools, c\ cn though 
some of the pupils h ive to 
travel more than an hour 
fiom their homes 

Convention'll subjects 
arc covered in an imcon 
vcntional mannci The 
work of each class 1 visited 
was tied in with a ccntial 
topic, such as “Amcric I’s 
Great Men and \\ onu n 
“The Story of Ameiican Industiy 
and ‘ Jhe Ameiican Home’ 'Vou 
would hardly imiginc that studying 
The American Home would appe^l 
to sixth grade boys who had been the 
most conspicuous home ts m the New 
\ ork school system ct no class I vis¬ 
ited anvwhcre demonstrated greater 
interest Small fry ciowded around to 
show me di igrams of housing devel¬ 
opments, and a complete two story 
mimatui chouse they had made Many 
of the boss hive clined the instruc¬ 
tion into then homes by painting and 
icpanmg fuiniture, making window 
boxes, and raising the family stand¬ 
ards of Older and cleanliness 

There is special training in nutri¬ 
tion, because improper food can hav e 
a gieat deal to do with antisocial lx 
havior The staff tally discovcied 
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that bieakfast for a number of the 
boys consisted of two or three cents’ 
xAorth of candy, bought on the way to 
school In some unsupervised house¬ 
holds the boys had only sandwiches 
for dinner, or perhaps a couple of ice¬ 
cream sodas The tt ichcrs pi< paied a 
model breakfast for the pupils fruit, 
milk and cereal The motheis were 
told about it, then invited to take a 
nutrition couise Better nourishment 
has meant less illness and greater emo¬ 
tional stability 

About 15 pci cent of the boys who 
enter the school lisp 01 stutter — in¬ 
dicating emotional maladiustment A 
teachei tiaincd in speech impro\c- 
ment helps them oveicome th( ir 
handicaps, then publit sjieal ing pi ic- 
tice gi\cs poise and self confidence 

Assembly peiiods fuinish a me ms 
of blow mg off steam F\ ery Monda\, 
school pioblems aic distassed with 
the give and t ike of a New Lngl md 
town meeting Ihe bovs learn to re¬ 
spect otheis opinions and to disagree 
without lesortmg to knuckle dusters 
The assemblies are impi essive Dr urns 
roll during the lustv singing of The 
Star-Spangled Banner a bugle and a 
color guard underscore the salute to 
the flag The 8-B classes enter to the 
strains of Pomp and Citcumstame^ with 
all the dignity of the U S Supreme 
Court Some of these big boys had 
been bullies in their former schools, 
but the prestige they enjoy here 
brings an amazing change of attitude 

PS 37 goes in heavily for voca¬ 
tional classes The woodwoiking and 
printing shop^ and practice in office 
proced re have prepared manv a 
boy for advanced work at a voca¬ 
tional high school The older boys are 
encouraged to take jobs after school 


Earning money adds to their self le 
spect and leaves little time for hang 
ing out with neighborhood gangs 
Above all, they set about making 
themselves eligible for the jobs they 
want when school days are over 

Hardly a day goes by when a for 
mer pupil doesn’t drop in to ttll Mrs 
Rashkis about a new job, introduce 
his bride bring pictures of his chil 
dren or show a di coration awarded 
overse is I saw a redheaded Marine 
corporal who had just come back 
from the South Pacific with iibbons 
indicating a Purple Heart and a 
Presidential unit citation When Mis 
Rashkis introduced him as a former 
pupil, the boys sang The Halls of 
MonU-uma with a feivor that shook 
the auduoiium 

‘T didn’t deserve all that piaise ” 
he said afterward “It should go to 
the teachers who made men of us ’ 

Ace 01 ding to fudge Marchisio 
schools such as P S 37 cstalilished 
through the nition would mean i 
long ste p toward the cure of jm enile 
delinquents As Di FiinkJ O’Brien 
Associ te Superintendent, points out 
the idded expense is small compart d 
to the cost of institutional ''are and 
possilile imprisonment — to »ay noth 
mg of broken ivcs And many of the 
features are not dependent on evtia 
cost,’ he adds “The spirit of fiiendh 
ness, the concern foi the pupil’s self 
resptet the use of lespon ibility to 
build self confidence can be applied 
anywhere that there are wise and 
sympathetic teachers ” 

Even if a community ■'S too small 
to afford a separate school, the same 
principles can be applied This kmd 
of school atmosphere ean, m fact, 
bring out the best side of all children 
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Spark Plugs of Frances Secret Army 
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The astounding tale of 4 m< ricans 
and British Mho parachuted into 
France to help organize resistance 
behind the German lines 

NINE o’clock BBC news- 
I cast on the evening of June 5, 
iL 1944, was interrupted by a dry 
British voice saving, “Lilecn is mar- 
iicdtojoe Repeat Eileen is marnc d 
to Joe The compass points north 
Repeat The compass points noi th ” 
To most listeners, including the 
Germans, this '' as nonsense but for 
1300,000 Frenchmen it was the long- 
awaited seciet call to action That 
night, before a single Allied soldiei 
had set foot in ISormandy, all over 
France bridges collapsed, dams buist, 
steel rails leaped from ties, locomo¬ 
tives raced down wrong tracks, trees 
crashed across roads, flame® lose from 
fuel dumps, telephone lines plum¬ 
meted to earth 

By the next day, D Day, German 

Blvkc Cl ARK, former pioftssor of Eng 
Iish literature at tht Univcisity of Hawaii, 
IS now a member of the zirmed services, on 
duty in Washmgton He is the author ot 
the best seller. Remember Pearl Harbor^^ a 
condensation of which appeared in The 
Readers Digest foi June 1Q44 and of 
Robinson Crusoej t/SJV, the ad entures of 
Warrant Officer George Tweed on Tap 
held Guam, which has just been published 
by Whittlesey House 


troops and supplies were slowed to a 
walking pace The formations sent to 
repel the landings in Normandy were 
delayed an average of 48 hours — 
precious tune to the Americans and 
British And later, after the brerk 
through, French guerrillas constantly 
informed Generil Patton of the exact 
location of t aeh Gc rman column ind 
protecu d his flank, helping him m ikc 
one ol the speediest drives in the his 
toiy of warfare 

The story of the role played by 
British American and French under 
ground organizers in setting olT this 
powder kc g of I lench resistance can 
now be told 

Afl operations were directed by a 
joint command, established by Gen¬ 
eral Liseiihower The first group of 
secret opt ratives sent to France got in 
touch with local s iboteur groups 
which were spontaneously rising all 
over the country These groups were 
persuaded to abandon sporadic acts 
oi violence that only brought mur¬ 
derous reprisals, and to accept assign¬ 
ments from London Headquarters 

The three major underground plans 
for D Day were known as the Parrot, 
the Dragon and the \rmadillo The 
objectives were to silence conmiuni- 
cations, blast railroads, and pave 
highways with mines to slow Pan¬ 
zer divisions 

It was necessary to select, train and 
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arm thousands of Fienchmen, under 
the very eyes of the Gestapo To 
implement the Dragon Plan, opera¬ 
tives arranged a meetmg of represen¬ 
tatives of a million lailway workers 
and the head of de Gaulle’s secret 
service Foi the Parrot Plan, de 
Gaulle men were slipped into key 
spots of the telecommunicatioi s sys¬ 
tem, for the Armadillo, villagers were 
instiucled in explosives and mine- 
laying 

The average organizer woiking on 
these plans could expect to live three 
to four months — if he w iS lucky He 
had to keep hies of inform ition, and 
these v\(r»- som^^times found bv the 
enemy He was forced to tiust i few 
persons any one of whom could be a 
spy He had to produce his identity 
papers occasional’v, and if the num¬ 
bers wee checked he was lost 

If he was a British or American 
agt.nt he had to be on constant an ird 
ag mist slips that might givt him 
awav Ai mealtimes he had to le- 
memlx*! to luck his n ipkin in his 
collar, Fiench fashion He w is caieful 
not to ask loi shiving eream oi 
toothpaste which hid been absent 
from French st lies lor two veirs 

The Gest ipo st l traps to try to 
make the operative leveil himself In 
one citv, iidiiig two abreast on bi- 
c\cles was arbitrarilv prohibited In 
another, no b ti could serve red wine 
on Tuesday and Friday afternoons, 
and bartenders weie instructed to 
report anvone who asked for it But 
de 5 (f 5 he such traps, some opeiatives 
led double livus with amazing suc¬ 
cess, opv^ning tobacco shops, book¬ 
stalls and secondhand fumituie stores 
where various “customers” traded 
wi^^hout arousing suspicion 
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Escapes were naiiow Operative 
154, an American agent, wounded in 
a gun fight with the Gestapo, was 
handcuffed and tossed unconscious 
into the back of a staff car Regaining 
consciousness, he took out a pistol 
concealed in his sock and shot each 
German m the baeJe of the head 
Frenchmen filed off his bonds ind he 
continued his work m another sec¬ 
tion of France 

Operative 171, a de Gaulle worker, 
was in a hotel loom when the Gestapo 
iaid(d the place He lan to Jie lop 
floor but could find no escape to the 
roof He daited into a room, «,nd 
found a mud sorting sheets Fianti 
eillv he explained that he was run 
ning for 1 is hfe and s d, “Oiiick — 
get m bed with me ‘ No'” she pio 
t< sted “Don’t be 1 fool, he said 
“I’ve got more import mt things or 
jmy mind’ ’ 

The Gestapo me n shoved open the 
door and turned on the hglit Ihe 
couple in btd pit tended to be an 
noted The Gtstapo leader laughed 
“Have an enjovable evening,” he 
sdid, md closed the door 

Some times the agents earned 011 
special missions Foi instance, Allied 
seciet services wanted a sample of a 
new explosive powder b< ing devel 
oped by Gtimaii scientists fiench 
operative 202 contacted a friend in 
the factory whert the experiments 
were conducted The Germans had 
made it impossible for workers to ob 
tain samples, even brushing the nails 
of each one as he left One day w hen 
factory workers wcie oiiserving a 
secietly planned ninute o^ silence to 
demonstrate French unity, one man 
obstinately kept on working Angry 
patriots knocked him down and beat 
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him Gu'irds rushed to his a d and 
earned him to the hospital A month 
later London scientists weic working 
with a sample of the powder which he 
had seized a moment before the work- 
stoppage 

Indispensalile to the success of the 
seert t organization was th< radio¬ 
man, who maiiit lined rcgulii com- 
miinii ilioiis with London, ordeiing 
inns ind explosncs, and directing 
the 1 mdmg'’ of new operatives liie 
wire’ess teiegi i[)hv opcritors, oHv. of 
whom was an Auk iiean giil, aie the 
unsung heroes of ktench lesistance 
Tlie opeiators who transmitted from 
Pius were in constant dni£,ci of 
beiiiL pin-pointtfl by 36 German 
diicc tion hndt is continually combing 
the ether So eflieient were these 
direction finders thu 20 minutes 
after an aeent came on the an the 
pitrol car would be at his door 
M m\ a ladiom in climbed out a 
back window only seconds ahead of 
the C estipo 

Bv January ic)44, through the ef- 
loits of nc irly 1000 secret oper itives, 
the lull strength of every efieetive re¬ 
sist 1 nee group in France was thrown 
into work on the Diagon, Pairot and 
Armadillo plans lo each group, 
lieadqu liters in Loiidon dispatehccl 
detailed maps of the unit s paitic ular 
area, mdieatrng specific local objec¬ 
tives Special instructors were para¬ 
chuted in and held night classes for 
two 01 three village rs at a time, show¬ 
ing them how to blow up railroads 
and bridges By June i, the map of 
I ranee on the will at Headquarters 
was covered with red dots, each in¬ 
dicating where patriots were trained, 
supplied, and ready for the signal to 
attack assigned objectives 
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When the signal came for action on 
the evening of ]unt C), rjooo French¬ 
men each carrying two packages of 
TNI, slipped out ind blistcel the 
railro ids of I r ance in more than 500 
pi ices A.rid thanks to a sir lUg cally 
pi iced 1 rench ope r ativ I ondon 
knew every iinpoi 1 it tr iin move¬ 
ment two diys in ''dv u'cc so \llied 
pi lies were ible ti swoop c’own on 
almost ill troop ti iins heidccl for 
Norm indy 

Under orders from I ondc n cer¬ 
tain a< ents hid become ccmvcismt 
with the operations of the 74 booster 
stations in Iianec s lon.,-dist ince 
telephone system Now, tc|uipped 
with Gt rman p isses they went to the 
boostn stitions and blew tlu 11 up 
Ihousinds of villaoers pi lUtcd 
mines ind littered roids wii'i tiie- 
busters which blistcd Geimin truck 
tires Ihe most optimistic hope liad 
been to hold up the Germm lein- 
forc«.mcnts for 12 hour*' but th< oper¬ 
atives del lyed them two d lys 

Ihe imclerground s triumph on D 
Day brought new thousinds llorl mg 
to help clear the enemy from every 
part of France To aid them to organ¬ 
ize quickly, Heidqinrteis sent 1 sec¬ 
ond w ive of secret soldiers, the 
“Douglases,”* who now pii lehuted 
into enemy-occilpied territory 1 aeh 
“Doug w is a member of a team con¬ 
sisting of a British, a French and an 
Amerie m officer, and a radio operator 
Most Dougs went to the mountain¬ 
ous regions to help the Maquis, who 
now numbered 400,000 — all want¬ 
ing arms Helping supply them was 
the chief contribution nade by the 

* For re asons of security all names of 
plans operatives, units or gioups arc fic¬ 
titious 
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United States to Franct In four 
months 12 000 000 pounds of guns, 
grenades and intdieil sujjplits were 
flown over On July ij., ^28 Ameri¬ 
can Lilierators and Portresses in a dar¬ 
ing daylight mission dioppe d enough 
equipment to arm 36,000 men 
^vlwavs fighting in Geim in-held 
ttintory, the Dougs had many hair- 
r using adventures One British of- 
fic( r who had broken his leg \\ hen he 
piiachuted in was recupei iting in a 
liench farmhouse when the Ger- 
m ms c ime to se irch \n Amt i le in 
radio operator carried him to a 
s\\ imp wheit he liv in w ittr up to 
his mck lor th’"« t diss before the 
enemy gi\« up the hunt 

1 he SGs 'speci il Crioups — were 
the hell raisers of tlv secret armv 
Speei ihsts in demolitions and closo 
in-fightmg, they were dropped into 
Pram e in groups of 15 to 30 to cany 
out jobs c filing for exception il skill 
Lleven groups parachuted into 
southern 1 ranee, chiefly to covei 
Nazi escape routes along the Cucas- 
seinne Gap ind the Rhejne \ illey 
T. hese 182 men or ganized ind tr amed 
M iquis units, md in combined oper¬ 
ations with them killi d 461 Creimans, 
wounded 467, and took some 10,000 
prisoners Ihe first group landed in 
the Department of I ot, where Ger¬ 
mans were strong Organizing three 


batt ilions, they imbushed 1000 Gcr- 
inins, blew a railwiy bridge md a 
Miduct and closed the entire De- 
p ir tment to Germ in movement 
As the Germans retreated SG tac¬ 
tics changed One group of 25 went 
in to save the gi t it hydroi leetric 
plint at Eguzon, the most important 
electric installation in Pr inei The 
Germans had 500 men thcic re idy to 
demolish the plant when it becime 
necc'.siry to pull out 1 he ollieii in 
comnnd ol the SGs arring d a 
me ti ig with the enc my comm mder, 
spit id his unilotried men through 
the r inks of the Miquis and per¬ 
mitted them to be glimpsed bv the 
Germ ms while lie negotiated Pie 
thieitened attick by 1500 U S 
Army paratroojK r^, ind oflered s ife 
coiidurt to another eity The fright 
ened Germans pulled out, leaving the 
-power plant intict 

To a man, the soldiers of the se c ret 
armv give lull credit to the p itriotie 
I ene h pe ojfie who risked everv thing 
to lie Ip liber ite Ii inec M in\ were 
continu fiiv hunted md lived without 
adequite food or shelter Operiting 
111 small bands or singly, some had 
earned on the fight lor four years, 
de die Uing their lives to the struggle 
against the Gei mans The ir valor will 
alw lys be an inspir ition to fi e edom 
loving peoples 


SO YOURB DYING FOR A SMOKE! HAVE YOU TRIED ROLUNG YOUR OWN^ 
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Bill Bailey m Fh SaturJty I n g Pott KtproJ c d by special p rmt ' 
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Concord revives the Country Store ^tvith 1 H Tniiiibull Prop 



S iv \rARS Aco, Frank H Tium 
I mil houscmasKi mcl I n«lish 
professor it Miadlcstx School m 
( uncord M rss r in onto a few items 
ol iiiciclnndise which appealed to 
linn ind wl ich he fill his Iritnds 
iniL,ht w int to Imv is Chiistmas Qifts 
Hi hoiicfht i sin ill stock which he 
])ii'dl(d imon‘4 his iccpi iint inecs m 
ills spue time Hit followin£> yc ii he 
conviiUd his studv into a display 
loom 

People 111 i il his uniisn il meiehan- 
disi so much tli it he w is cncoui iged 
to open a stoic ol his own 

In 1941 It the igc ol <30, Irumlmll 
chucked up Ins ]ob, lion owed $^00 
111(1 hunt’ out i siqn ‘ The Counliy 
Store —1 H liuinlmll Prop, 
on the 1 mioiis b 11 n 1 (d 1 hoi c au 
Fomtstead nc ir Concords histone 
I) ittli ground 

1 he town divided into two camps 
those who snorted with indignation at 
this desecration of hallowed ground, 
and V amly sc arched the zoning code 
to see how such nonsense might be 
stopped, and those who shook their 
hi ids and offered to bet Trumbull 
vould lose the S500 and his shirt to 
I root 

1 oda> Trumlmll not onl/ has his 
shut but a gtncial store eioing an 
innual business of J?i00,000 \iid 
Concord citi/cns now point out his 
c t iblishmcnt with pi idc 


The store has a hitching post out¬ 
side, whittlin ’ chairs on the \e- 
rancli, a penny candy counter with 
old-time sweets m blown H iss ] us, 
quaint Iianklm stOMS, a ehcekei- 
board for the oldsters, sntiquc music 
boxes foi the youngsteis ind, it 
goes without swing an old ''ishioned 
Cl icker bind right 111 thi center of 
things r\ei\thin«^ about 1 he Coun- 
ti\ Stoic IS infoiiinl, fiom the led- 
flmnel under we ii cl me lint fioni the 
ciiling to the nierch iiidisi piled on 
wooden t lilies 

I hose who gather round the ci icker 
b 11111 need little im igiiidtion to con¬ 
jure up fmious ghosts ol the pist lor 
the bmliling dilis bick to 1780 It 
his served is the tr iding jiost of 
III my Ihorcius fitliir, the shoe- 
mikmg shop of Cyrus Pierce, boot- 
maki r foi a host of Concord s gic its, 
the 1 iw office md home of John 
Keyes and also as i tavern and a 
town hill It w IS the fiist home m 
Concord to boast a tin buhtub 

When riumbull started, he served 
te 11 vciy d ly to is ni'^iiy customeis is 
happi ni d to be in the store it 3 p m 
It w IS brewed on a hrinklm stove 
m a 1 ue antique pot and sirved m 
finest ehina All Imsiness stopped and 
Trumbull, his help and his customeis 
gatheieci round the ericker band 
More recently, as the numbei of 
customers grew, riumbull hid to 
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move the tea ceremony to his hist 
ment ofhet, in intiqiie lovt i s pin.- 
dist, cluttertd with ktioscnc Imijis, 
Colonial clocks, an 18th-century silc, 
Currier & Ives prints, even an in- 
cic nt brick w itt r boilt r None of the 
antiques in ollice or store is for sale 

All of TrumiJiill s merchindisc his 
a nostilGfic 11 jvoi — miple syiup, 
homy incl stone ground mcil fiom 
\triPont, milking stools micle by 
h ind in New Himpshirc, hunting 
kiiivfs forged bv 1 blicksmith in 
Mime, fl innel shir ts, denims, peppci- 
niiut Cindy ind licoiice sticks ind 
the lirnous Zan/ibii the conft ction 
w liic h S ilem sc i c iptiins of old il- 
v\a)s took with them on tups loiind 
the woild bee uist it lemiined licsh 
foi months m ui\ wcithei frum- 
hull s i)s he his just ibout eve lything 
tilt country store cinied except bil¬ 
lowy pt ttico Its 

liumbtill lists his biissfionlcd 
1012 Ford to St 11th the New Eng- 
1 uid countivsi It for unique mtrchin- 
cli t Though his idveiUsing is con- 
fint d to an ot t isionil ont inch id 
in 1 ft w public itioiis of limitt d cireu- 
1 ition he has developed 1 thriving 
mill-order business that it ichcs as 
fir IS Alaska, H uvaii and Mcxieo 
Simjjly through woid of mouth ad¬ 
vertising his mailing list grows at the 
r ite of 1000 a month 

Four times a year, Tiumbull sends 
out a catalogue featuring merehan- 


disc which he dt scribes as “onlv tin 
best honi tht h iNt md the \\tst’ 
Ht wastes no type on catch phrists, 
1 idler, his copy weaves m the tiadi 
tion behind the mcichandise he of¬ 
fers And if some one writes to ask 
about an item, Trumbull often per¬ 
sonally pounds out a le ply so detailed 
th It the recipient has the feeling he is 
The Country Slo e s only custongei 

Trumbull himself comes from a 
family of Salem tiaders His fither 
sailed to the far phers of the woiId 
and, in 1871, outfitted Stanley for his 
expedition into Afiica m search of 
Di Livingstone 

To those who express suiprise at 
Trunbull s success. Concord folk ex 
plain ‘ He 1 so gemiinely enthusi 
aslic ibout his meieh indise thit he 
spr< ads the enthusi ism to his help 
and his custom< rs, md the pains he 
‘will take to ordtr just the light kind 
of spor t shirt or to find an espcciallv 
d(sir iblc jar of pieserves can’t be 
m Itched anywheie ” 





^RiENE Trancis, on the Blue Network s Blind Dale program, asked a ser\ice 
man What were you before you joined up^ * “Perfectly contented,” was his 
busk reply 
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SirThom/Ks 


A British baronet is a demo 
crat in the world s most 
dictatorial profession ^ 

Condensed from 

Life / ^ 

* 

II inihrop Sargeant \V , 


W ITH the exception of top 
seigeants and inimal tram 
ers, symphony conductors 
aie piobably the most withering and 
tyrannical group of mtn to be loaiid 
m civilized society today The t\- 
plinalion is not thcit the conductois 




^Beecham 


% ^ 

__ 1 



ill in one high link ^ 

mg L S sMiiphom oi 
chestra ihci e w is i c t Hist w ho jil lycd 
a Ntan7 x of Sous i s Stars and Stripes 
Jonur in tin middlt of a Brihiiis 
sviiijxhom duiing stvtril successive 
St isons J lie conductor nevu I’oticed 


ire innately irascible They ire a 
product of their issoi i ition w ith mu¬ 
sicians, who tend to be is antic and 
undisciplined as taUnt<d monkeys 
The wava in which \n oichestra 
(an torment a conductor aie beyond 
numbei A trombonist wlio has per¬ 
fected the technique can blow spit 
balls with telling accuricy th’-ough 
the curved ciook of his instrument 
while facing innocently m the oppo¬ 
site direction A nickel deposited m 
one of the f holes of the concert- 
master’s violin produces a curious, 
caterwauling distortion of tone 
One of the most inlci esting ways of 
plaguing a conductor is to play wrong 
notes and see how long it take** him 
to detect them Sometimes the con- 
diictoi fills to detect the false note at 


the intcrpol ifion, and the cellist ic 
gnids thi succcsslul deception is oiif* 
of the gicit uhievcmcnts oi his ai 
listic c iicer 

At tins point It will be obvious 
w^hv most of our leading matstio** 
assume fiom the start that then musi¬ 
cians die potential criminils The 
conductoi must get the upper hand 
and hold it, and ciiffeient conductois 
have diffeient approaches to this 
probkm foscanir i possesses a mi¬ 
croscopic knowledge of what everv 
man is supposed to be doing and 
car sense an impulse to sabotage 
almost before it appears Stokowski 
cows his orchestra with a superior 
Byronic glare, Fritz Reiner tieats his 
to an unrelenting course of ley veil xl 
browbeating, Serge KoussevitzKy 
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handles his bv howlinq with ptin at 
the slightest hint of 1 ixit> 

The most unorthodox approach is 
prol»ibly that of Sn 1 homas Betcham, 
founder and conduc tor of the I ondon 
Philhaimonic, and a frequent guest 
conductor of U S orchestras A man 
of lordly, Victorian bearing, whose 
imperial goatee ind aristoer itic air 
would stamp him as a person ihty 
in anv walk ol h^e, Peeehim is so 
obviously accustomed to commind 
that minor attempts at sabota.,e seem 
a tnfle silh Sec UK in his habit of 
authority. Beech im cm iflord to 
unbend without ft ir of losing his 
dignity He can joke, ask his i lusi- 
cians for aa\ ice iinjKi son itc a wind¬ 
mill chew his I)'ton, idmit frinkly 
th U he IS not 1 imili ir with tnc score 
— md still m lint iin a chgnilied at- 
mosphf rt “Bcetham, ’ Bernard Shaw 
IS supposed to hive rtmirked, “is 
the only adult conduc tor I have ever 
mtt ’ He h IS at ny rate, the ficulty 
ol treating his men as fellow adults 
To the iverage s\mphony orchestra 
this experience is so novel as to be 
unnerv mg 

M my orehestra musicians main¬ 
tain th It Bceeham doesn t really con¬ 
duct at all The carefully polished 
gestures of Koussevitzkv, the sensitive 
baton techiiiqiu of roscanmi are 
rehnernents tint Bceeham manages 
to get along without He has, prop¬ 
erly speaking, no technique of the 
baton whatever His loundcd, digni¬ 
fied figure bounces and cavorts like 
that of an excited racing fan whose 
horse is winning by a nose He will 
lunge like a fencer, crouch as if he 
expected to bring his oboist down 
with a flying tackle, and when signal¬ 
ing the brass for a powerful entrance 


he will go through the motions of a 
baseball pitcher Frequently in his 
excitement he lets slip his baton 
Sometimes he even fills off the po 
drum “Podiums,” he once remarked 
loftily after such a mishap, “are ex 
pres Iv designed as p lit of a conspir¬ 
acy to get lid of conductors ” Once, 
at a Carnegie Hall concert, he 
reached such a peik of artistic ex 
uljf 1 ance th it he broke his suspt riders 
and had to Ic ive the st ige clutching 
his trousers 

Ihe astonishing thing about these 
gymnistic pcrloimanccs is that the 
rnusie Sir Thom is is coid icting is 
sue fioni the oiciusti i with preci 
sion polish and exquisite grace Pso 
other finioMS eontemnoi uy conduc 
tor —not cvLii lose mini — cm 
match the dcheite ye( virile flivoi 
these violent gestures impart to '' 

. or a H ivdn svni phony 

Bet chain’s remark ible aplomb is 
ti ace ible in p ii t to the f ict th it he is 
absolutelv iiidepcndcxit hnanciallv 
He is one ol En^lind s riches men 
Ihe $150,000,000 foitunc aiiiasstd 
by his loicbears through the invention 
and sale of England’s most popular 
laxitive, Beecham’u Pills has enabled 
Sir 1 homas to buy symphony orencs 
tras and opera houses as another 
multimillionaire might buy racme 
stables He is probibly the onh 
maestro in the world who conducts 
purely for pleasure — a plf asure un 
marred by the slightest worry over 
what critics, audiences or boaidi) 
of directors think of him 

Another factor is unquestionabb 
Beecham’s genial and eminently bal 
anced mind, which delights m dcf/inC 
the tradition of pompous sham th'^i 
often surrounds the profession of con 
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ducting But perhaps most important 
IS his enormous artistic authority 
Beneath all his tomfoolery he is really 
a learned and aitistic illy unimpeach¬ 
able musical scholar 

When Sir Thomas w as i little boy 
the Bcecham home ncai Liveipool 
was a rendezvous for famous musi 
cians fiom all over Em ope As young 
Thomas studied piano ind musical 
composition, he also learned at fust 
hand the traditions and psyehology 
oi musicians 

\t the age of 20, he oiginized his 
first symphony oichestra Waggish 
''ssociites dubbed it the “Pillhu 
iiionic ” Sir Ihoinis \v is undis 
m lycd A short time 1 iter he took 
his place in the audition line of a 
oil!ill British opera compiny to get 
a job as an accompanist One smgei 
hid foigotten her musi< Sir Thomas 
offeied his services “But,’ said the 
nil pi esai 10, ‘ do you understand^ \ ou 
will h ive to play the aecompmimeiit 
’•ntirely fiom memory ” ‘Certiinly, 
upliccl Sii Ihomas He not oiilv 
1 companied the singei s iiia, he 
went on ac^'ornpanying successise 
lingers m anas horn dozens of op 
I IS — all flawlessly, all from mem 
01V The impicsano hired him not 
as an accompanist but as conductor 
of his company 

Today Bcecham is so sure of his 
knowledge that he rarelv takes the 
trouble to do the hours of boning up 
that most conductois c insider indis 
pcnsable At Govent Garden he w is 
famous for arriving in the orchestra 
pit at the last minute before a per 
fonnance, taking up his liaton and 
then asking his chief violinist, “1 say, 
old man, which opera are we playing 
tonight^” 
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Bceeham has visited the United 
States many tunes uid has become 
one of the most popular orchestra 
and opera conductois At 65 he is 
still at the peak ol his career 

Sir T horn is got hn knighthood fol 
lowing services to the British 1 mpire 
as cultural ambissador in It dy ciur 
mg AVoild \\ ir I He is still c ipible 
of conv ei sing with profundity incl w it 
on pi icticilh an\ piiase of intdiii 
tioii il policy or governmcnul phi 
losophv He IS a prolound student of 
the Lliz ilx than dr ini i — not ibl\ 
the pi i\s of Be lumont ind I leti her, 
about whom he is writing i bool 

Though he mcws hk is a lule, 
with unused intcllectu il detachment, 
Beech im c m be loused to a lowciing 
luiy on two sulijecls music over the 
ridio md music in the movies Iht 
for mei he firmly belu \ c s ‘ c in ntv c i 
ichitve the ton il }>ii Icc (ion one he us 
at the actinl pciloimincc bet iiisc 
It is icquiied to iim the giiiut of 
knobs ind levers and eltctric il gad«^ 
cts hancUed b\ me 1 who, ilmost 
inv 111iblv, aie mtch imcsr Uhei th in 
artists ’ 

I he 1 ittci is the fivoiitc of all his 
aversions ‘ If I weie Piesidentol this 
coimtrv ” he loired in an inteivicw 
“the fust thing I d do would be to 
abolish music and talking in the 
movies The movies aic sheer bedlam 
in a madhouse God’ Now that the 
silent films are through, \ou can t 
go am where and heir nothing'” 

Bcecham’s usual approach to le 
he IT sal difliculties is that of a self de p 
leciling fel’ow artist asking help in 
solving a bothcisome problem He is 
one of the few conductors who se e m 
to realize that it is the orchestra tli it 
is doing the playing Piusm*, to cor 
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rect a muddy passage, he will e\- 
amine the score with candid curiosity 
‘ Nobody is playing anything like 
whil I’ve got,” he will complain, 
raising an eyebrow “I believe the 
high G in the horns (glancing at the 
player) is much too loud, through no 
fault of youis ” He will then repeat 
the pissage, gunning appreciate cly 
at the improvements 

Vtry riicly he will bitak into a 
tantrum, which in Bcecham’s case 
consists in p icing up and down, 
burying his Ldwaidim bcird in his 
chest and loiring like a lion Some¬ 
times his anger tikes a coldii tuin 
which IS even moic distuibing “We 
e innot e\pe( t you to follow us ill the 
time,” he will siy to the ofiendti 
with fiigid politeness, ‘ but if you 


would have the kindness to keep in 
touch with us occasionally ” 

In a less Olympian personality, 
Beecham’s infoi rnahty would be fatal 
to prestige As it is, it often leaves his 
musici ins rattled The fact is that the 
avei ige musiciin doesn’t feel that a 
great performance has been given 
unless he h is been goaded and ten 1 
fied to the point of hysteria in the 
process Once after a particularly fine 
Btecham concert in Cdinegie Hill, a 
critic wis talking to a New York 
Philharmonic violinist “Fliit was a 
magnificent perloimance,” the critic 
lemirked “Don’t lie a fool,” replied 
the violinist, “th it man Beech im is a 
big bluir He can t conduct it all 
He lets as though svmphonie music 
w IS pist a lot of lun ’ 


Public Comment 

A RECFNT newspaper ad of the Okl ihoim School of \ccount iiu % w is 
hea lid Short Couise in Accountinc, for Wointn 

Not lone, alter the id apj^caicu, i note rt uhed tin school s» prtsuUnt 
It s ud Ihcie 13 NO iccounting for wome 1 ’ lui i /r/ me 


A WOM-SN k ifing through Dorothy Pad ci s I noin^h Pope it the Public 
Libr IIy 1 ist week found this ii m 11 k pincih d in i 1 niiniiie hand u ider 
the Click ibout men siJdoni miking pissts it gnls who weu glasses 
* 1 hat s w h It SHI th nks' i \i 

■3 

On iHE front window of a Louissille Ky , giocery store was written 
“Boy Wanted ’* Below w is seiibbled I w iiit one too Jeinne ” 

— C utrilutL 1 I y 11 l>n(. b I incus 

A Ja^ksonviiie depaitmcnt store rin a newspaper advertisement 
•'lugging a new brand ol soap flakes Above the caption was a picture of 
a smiling laundress, her elbows deep in lither In the moining’s mail 
came a li tter to the store containing the clipped advertisement with the 
comment I don’t give a damn about the soap flakes Where can I get 

the washwoman^^^” —Contubuted by Joy Becse C olcfaaa 
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Condensed from 
Good Housekeeping 


1 WONDFR if ever there was a child 
who wanted to go to bed' I im 
suit I never heard ol one And, 
indeed, no wondei' loi bed means 






PL Traurs 
Author of \laiy Poppins 


the end of tlie biight d ly, the c'o t of 
a great idventure \et I ha\e noticed 
ih It no m itte i how much re sistance 
he puts up, e\eiv child loves his h ited 
bid oiKv. he IS eomfoitibly m it It is 
his sjxtiil plici, ms sale home his 
own little stietch of xcuiity 

When I look b itk to iiy own child¬ 
hood, 1 find ih It bedtime of all times 
looms 111 gi si’ in my mind Oui par¬ 
ents — h ippy hum in beings' — had 
I o books on e hild ps\ ehology All 
they h id to guide thi m \v is tin ii love 
iiid then hum in wisdon V id o'" 
com SI, lime' No mittir how busy 
the day, thev a'ways b id i h ilf hour 
to spend with then children at bed¬ 
time lhat C[Ul^,t, w inn, steuie h ilf 
houi, alter the noisy diy, gathered up 
om inonKnls of pliy and sent us 
eheeifully into the light All dissen¬ 
sions weie healed bvit even the naugh- 
lie t ehild felt good aftei it 


books about them The y urge d us not 
to lock them to sleep not to sing 
till 111 lullibie^ The/ even banished 
f iirv stoi les, ‘ so as not to encourage 
Ivnv ’ Poor beaided men — ind poor 
children' 

I Ol mvsclf, Ian ready to go to the 
guillotine in defense of the lullaby 
Not to sing a song to a 1 ttle child as 
he settle down lor the night seems 
unr lUual to me It need not be i 
ciaclle SI ii anv tune sold / sung wi'' 
do 1 siii^ to i ceilim little Lay fiom 
tl e In K hi w is no biggei than a f iii- 
si/e e )diish It is not I who h e 
t luglit him to 111 e t the night bravelv 
It IS the meinoiy I ilways keep of my 
mothei s \ ivs Aid hi in turn will 
ren (mber me as Ins childicn sleep in 
pe ici 

Ki idmg and singing and the old 
simple pr iveis ulw lys lea sert them 
selves Sinill children do not ne^-d 


ISow, to feel good is lO feel safe 
And th it IS hov ehildieii should go to 
Led, wr ippi d in the ii ii noce nee I he 
lUilude of giovv ups his changed 
since I V "s you ig Childien, once 
considered merely human beings in 
little, h IV e become a race ap ire, with 
special laws Bearded men — often 


tiiiologv Ol stctanan leligion, but 
we do them i gieat wiong it we do 
not tell them the B’ble stones aiiel 
tc nil them how to priy lor thus 
oil liuths, reto'd as talcs, set up a 
li nd of 1 nagmation that will last 
thioughout their lives Ihe ancient 
stoii«-s will wake in the chi'd his fii t 


Oaehelois — have written earnest r« al conception of something gieite 
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than himself I do not think theic’s a 
child whose heart and mind could 
not be stirred by the concepts of 
heaven and angels Indeed, children 
understand these matters better than 
grownups do, for they are still at the 
age of wonder and not so far from 
tru h 

Prayers, too, give them a feeling of 
safety — and also a sense of resfjonsi- 
bility Once a child has asked that 
“God bless” a beloved person, he 
comes into a new, less selfful relation 
with that person He is no longer ]ust 
the treasured baby, he, too, is doing 
the tre isurmg 

It seems to me that the pi avers I 
learned is a child arc still the best 
The first of them is so well known I 
almost feel shy to quote it Nt vcithc- 
less. It gives me i /eehng of grace 
simply to write the words 

Centle Jesus, meek md mild. 

Look upon a little child, 

Pity my simplicity. 

Suffer me lo come to Thee* 

Pify my simpluity^ One dots not 
have to be young to s ly that It is the 
cry of all our hearts, no matter how 
silent our lips 

There was another prayer — not so 
generally known — that used to give 
me a great ftelmg of contentment of 
comfort for the dark hours and of 
hope for the day 


Lord, keep us safe this night, 

Secuie from all our fears. 

May angels guard us while we sleep 

Tdl morning light appears * 

But songs and prayers and reading 
at bedtime are not the only elements 
that make for contented sleep Some 
imaginative children find going to bed 
a torture because of their fear of the 
dark Once the light is out, the walls 
retieat, familiir objects disappear, 
and the bed, like a boat, goes sailing 
out on a boundless sea of blackness 
What can we do for this shapeless 
fear but give the child a night light^ 
It need not be m the room A gleam 
of gold fiom the hall or bathioom 
will do, a tiny crick of comfoitmg 
light to keep him safe from the daik- 
nt ss Nothing else — no amount of 
reasoning — will cure that haunting 
terror 

^ I talk of safety, but you must not 
think I am suggesting that you or I oi 
anyone else can really keep children 
safe For ehildieii, too, are creatures 
of life ind life is not a safe process 
Watching the rosy, sleeping faces, we 
realize with a catch at the he ait that 
we cannot save children fiom then 
fates no matter how we treasu e them 
But we can give them calm and happy 
moments, and wells of ancient truth 
to draw on in the time when their 
need is great 


V 

A new employe was assigned the task of sending out letters to a firm « clients, 
tellmg of i new gas heating unit soon to be ready for delivery By eiror, she 
sent i It most of the cnvelopt s w ithout the letters The blunder was discovered 
only when te lephone calls began pouring m from curious recipients who wanted 
to know what should have been m the envelopes The incident created more 
interest than the letter could have done — and the girl is in line for a bonus 

— jefi K.ecn in Phtladtlphu Record 



Cmtquest of Our Worst Pacific Foe- 

> > DISEASE 


The ama/ing woik done by 4tiny and 
Ps im dll me to coinlnt the \ icious 
liojui il disi ises wliii li at fii'»t caused 
nioic t isiidills tbincncui} giiiihic 


T piis BPf INS on Guadilciml in a 
clf*spci itc b ittk we could hi\c 
lost Not to thi Japs but to 
nsec Is and disc isc bui?s 
\\ L I new 1 s;ood clc il iliout the 
otiils of liopinl disi ISC wlunwc bc- 
^ m 11, in the liuinid jungli s of 
In Solomons But not tnou^’h Ihc 
n ii ts loLii’ht b u k ind oiii hospit ils 
loitltd up Mil nil clinqiu kvii, 
hsintciy put nun out of b ittk is 
auiilv IS il stiiuk b> J ip bullets 
Occ isiomlly men disclofiid filin- 
isis i mo ciuKo-lioinc dis isc pio- 
duem^ £»lindulu swillmgs tint can 
mil til Mctims kc^s swell to the 
oi/t ol tikphone polls On Niw Biit- 
ain ind Pstw Cmine i, soldieis ind 
Mil UK s f htmg in tlu till hiuai 
gr sscimt down with so-cilled SCIub 
or bush ’ typhus, one of tnc most 
sciious tiopiCcil dist ises of oil 

In i P leific ciinj I \ isitcd rcct ntly, 
a poster si\s blimtl), ‘ On Gu id'^l- 
-ind disc ise 1 ud out ten men foi 
cveiy one wounded by the Japs” 
Ihis IS a fair estimate of what hap¬ 
pened 

VVe took all the piccautions we 
could, we screened our kitchens, dis¬ 
infected our latrines, burned our 
refuse The men drank when possible 
from Lister bags and pur fied their 


Condensed from The American 

Legion M ig i/me 

Fiedcruf C Painton 

\\ ai coirespontli nt now 
at tlic flout m till Pacific 

canteen w ate i to gii ird ag iinst the 
deadly ameba ol amebic dysintei) 
But jungle fighting men lun out of 
water and dunk anywheie in des- 
per itc, binning thirst \nd in bittle 
thiy c in t go lx hm I si leens to e it, 
and flies criw' on tfu food 

Then it 1 ii n\ i the piobli ni lic- 
came even woi Iliinclit Is ol dead 
Jips 1 ly hidden m jungle under¬ 
growth riie s bied b\ millions m their 
rotting bodies Dysi iiti i y ligui e s w ent 
up 

There wasnt enough DDl, th^ 
miriek insettiiidi to disirket the 
battkfield A M nine inecheal olheer 
thouglU of a compound e tiled ‘ pen¬ 
ile,” whith IS sodium aisemte He 
sought out C r Pemberton, chief 
entomologist of the Hawaiian Sugai 
PI inters’ A sociition, a m in with 20 
yens expeiienct with tropic il in¬ 
sects \\ ill pe mte kill mosquito ind 
fly laiv le^” he isked 

Pembeilon s nil yes, and adult flies 
and mosquitoes a» well if the com¬ 
pound rein lined moist Its deadly ef¬ 
fect would not last as long as DDT, 
but It would do the job 
And so when we invaded Pclchii 
list September, two assault foites 

* Sci Irecdom from Insect Pests, The 
Reader s Digest, May, ^4 
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stormed ishoie simultaneously— To combit the plaque, tons of 


soldicis and Miiincs to destroy Jips 
and simtaiy squids to destroy insects 
In cicli sanitary squid wtie 15 men 
carrying knapsack spriycrs filled with 
penitc Jap snipers ind artillery took 
toll of them But they did their job 
Thv.) stalled spraying at the water’s 
edge, working inlind over Jip mill 
tary installations, litrines, food dumps 
and nitive huts Power sprayers came 
ashore right after them to spri\ 
swamps, villages bivouic areas In 
some places specially equipped planes 
sprayed DDl in solution 

‘ Ihe results were startling,’ a 
medical oflicer told mt “tor the fiist 
time perhaps in tropical niilitaiy his 
toiy, casualties from mosquitoes and 
flics were negligible ” 

101 cvample, dengue lever w is 
endemic on Anc, aur and m iny of the 
n itive population had it m mild foiiii 
But at the end of 30 days not one c ise 
was reported among the \merican 
forces In one Arm\ division there 
weie only seven eases of rnal iria, and 
these probably had it before the t 
tack in the he it of battle some hi i 
rincs forgot to take atibiinc and 7- 
recurr encts of mal iria dev* loped, but 
only four had to be ev icu Ued 

On Saipan our forces encountered 
dense black clouds of flies — the re¬ 
sult of a Japanese law making it a 
ciimc to kill a llv * The sweep of i 
man s hand could capture a hundred 
Thc> crawled into nostrils and eyes, 
they were thick around kitchens and 
lati incs 

* 1 o p otcct thur sugar cane crop from 
a boicr insfct, the Japs had imported a Hv 
which was the natural enemy of the borer 
It was to give these flies a stai t tliat the Japis 
imposed a penalty for killing any fly 


DD 1 powder in solution were lo idcd 
on C-47 transport planes I he pilots 
took then lives in their hands lo ily 
barely at treetop level, literally cover¬ 
ing the island with the insect killer 
Today on Saipan there are not as 
many flies or mosquitoes as you’d find 
in a compilable si/e section of the 
United btates Dengue fever once 
endemic on tlie 1 land, has been 
wiped out There is no mal in a and 
no dvs^nteiy 

Our worst enemy proved to be the 
tinv 1 irval mite whose lute e luses the 
d ingerous “busn ’ tophus \ ist ficla® 
of kunai griss often grow mg It) a 
height of 20 lee I in New Guinea, Nt w 
Britiin ind neiibv islands, provide 
perfect cover loi 1 its, which ire ap 
p iicntly host to this de icllv mite 1 he 
hist case of the disc ise w is reported 
Jill Dec e liber mini i few weeks 

230 men were clown Iwentv two of 
these died, and m iny who rteoveicd 
had pel mane nt he nt irnpaiiiiient 
and were no loiigei useful for ini itaiy 
service Only eiiehilmu i ig kept the 
mortiliiv low In Buimi, where 
Men if] s M naudeis eiieourncreel the 
disease deep in the jungle without 
proper medical care, the de ith r ite 
was much higher Ihe chscise w is 
sirdomc illy c died the “Japanese 
secret weapon ’ 

A strict preventive iiKdieine regime 
was instituted All gi iss and shi ub- 
beiy wcie destroyed Ail eimp sites 
were burned over and spriyed, and 
the men were cautioned never to sit 
or he on the ground All wearine 
apparel — leggings, socks, fatigues — 
was dipped m DDT solution To get 
rid of the lats, we used the pre ba t 
system That is, traps were set with 
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nonpoisonous bait and for six days 
the rats were made accustomed to 
eat there On the seventh day the bail 
was poisoned — and rats died by 
thousands In consequence of the^e 
measures, scrub typhus ceased to be 
a menace 

The th Itched huts of native vil- 
laj^es, lackmi? even rudimentary sani- 
laiy systems, were also hotijeds of 
infection The natives themst Ives suf¬ 
fered fiom dengue and malaria, yaws 
ind skin diseases, tubeiculosis and 
intc stmal parasites In the 30 d ivs 
followinq conquest of one of the M iri- 
in IS, moie than 42,000 sutmc il and 
imdic il tieitnuiii wcie idniinis- 
leied to the 17,000 nitives theie 
wcic 508 dcjths fioni malnatiilion 
ind d>senteIV 

Tile null ind mihf iiy govern¬ 
ment eleailed up v ilh^es and 1 Urines 
and sew igt Povvti spiaveis covered 
all si i^n lilt vv iter Nitive women 
gatheied tiro loot to mike poi and 
t lit / an} on^ gree ns to add to the C and 
K rations thit were distributed By 
D(c<mbei 191-4, only qo days later, 
medical m<l surgical tieitmenls had 
f ill< n to 9400, and there were only 50 
dciths As the backlog of malnutri¬ 
tion and chronic disease is cleaned 
up, the number of ireatraents is ex¬ 
pected to fall to a few hundred 

In the Marshalls, 90 ijercent of the 
population sufteicd from yaws, a dis¬ 
ease causing ugly sores and painful 
swelling of thejoints, it reduced work¬ 
ing efficiency of the natives to ml 
Intravenous injection of arsphena- 
mine compounds has arrested yaws 
in these islands In the month of Janu¬ 
ary this year, only one native was 
treated 

Now sanitary routines are taught 


log 

to the nitivcs by military govern- 
mei ts Women have been trained as 
nurses and nurse’s aidts, and infant- 
welf ire measures have been insti¬ 
tuted 

Our medical care has given the he 
to Jap propaganda among the natives 
thit we are murderers and devils 
After oui troops had secured the is 
land of Peleliu, the natives were 
found hiding in caves where thev had 
fled in terror Ihey were suflriing 
from skin diseases, malnutrition, in- 
testinil pai isites, and w^rt in a des 
per ite st ite Induced to come out 
and submit to medical tie itnient, 
thev hi\( been rcstoied to health 
Only three leeded heispital cart list 
Dee e inbci The C h iinoiio« hiefs con¬ 
vened ind siMied a seioU of th ml s 
for the hel]) they received, 'ind now 
work haid for the Americ ms in gi iti 
tude Pelehu is one of the islinds we 
ne cd as Pacific outposts aft< 1 the \ ai 
The native population will be oui 
friends 

All this does not mean that we do 
not have some e ises of mal iria, den 
gue and dysentery Wc also hive 
what the men call “crud,” a skin out¬ 
break like rin^voira caused by exces 
sive perspiration and too few chances 
to bathe But Ir opical disease h is 
ceased to be the menace it once was, 
and there tine been no epidemics to 
me ipacitatc thousands “It can safely 
be sard,” I was told by a naval medi 
cal officer, “that wc have reduced 
casualties from the mosquito and fly 
to one gtith of what they were in 
1942 ” 

But constant vigilance must be 
maintained if only to protect people 
at home from diseases to which thev 
have no eiivuonmental immunity 


CONQUEST OF OUR WORST PACIFIC IOE — DISI ASE 
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Every day dozens of big C-54 hospi¬ 
tal planes take off from such places as 
Leyte and Saipan, carrying wounded 
to the United States Inside one of 
those planes there could be a single 
bu^ or insect capable of transmitting 
a disease that might spread rapidly 
So sanitaiy squads disinfect planes 
at the departure point and at inter¬ 
mediate stops Light traps are in¬ 
stalled at all airfields to gather every 
specimen of tropical insect planes 
arriving at Honolulu are searched 
carefully and every bug is placed in 
an envelope These are taken to 
G E Pemberton at the Sugar Plant¬ 
ers* Association laboratorv where. 


against 200,000 already classified 
specimens, they are identified and 
their disease bearing potentialities 
are carefully weighed Thus far, no 
new diseases have got past these out¬ 
posts 

The know-how acquired bv our 
medical experts in the Pacific will 
have inestimable peacetime value 
Our island gariisons will be protected 
against diseases that once caused 
these islands to be called “the white 
man’s gravcyaid ” American tourists 
and commercial travelers will be as 
safe from disease as in the United 
States We shall have beaten the 
bugs too 


New Angle to a Math Problem 

North Carolina citizens have been urging better pd> for public school 
teachers Ihe following advertisement appeared recently in the Ralegh 
News and Observet 

Teacher Wanted for Bolivia High School 

If you have had no professional training, the state allow $71 33 per 
month If you have spent several thousand dollars for four years of teac h- 
ing experience you vnll receive Si58 a month, provid d your certific ite 
IS for mathematics, otherwise $148 After deducting withholding tax, net 
monthly salary is from $54 to $135 Your work will deal with nothing 
more important than the minds of the children upon whose shoulders wi'l 
fall the task of maintaining the peace to follow this war Why should you 
expect much pay for this type of work? Lesson studies and plans, grading 
papers, teaching classes, extracurricular activities, etc will not require 
more than 12 to 15 hours per day We will not cdaim the balance of ^our 
time Better apply early as we expect to choose from the first 100 appli¬ 
cants The person chosen to teach mathematics will only be the fourth 
tc'-cher this year, not the sixth or eighth as in some schools Average cost 
of room and board will only be about S40 per month Apply in person 
or write — 

Glenn M Tucker, Pnnapal, 
Bolivia N G 




Qhesapeake Shell Game 


Piiaticdl captains with shanghaied 
hands no longer ciuise the world s 
gri atost ouster gtounds, but it’s still 
giucling work for tough men 


Condensed fiom The Siturday E\enmq Post 
II(/rt aid Bloomfield 


I og\n’s Hii t is four fathoms down 
in C hes^peike Bay, and oyslcis 
grow on the top of it \ester- 
dav, Log in s Hill saw only «ome sea 
mils and a flock of bl ick ducks 
lodiy, hoots clump on the decls of 
silling vtsstls, and the plut is alive 
ind piofine loi this is November, 
the St ut of the dicdgin" season ind 
ovsttiimn hive woiled a month to 
get M idy for this day 

But c iptiins and crews aie gium- 
Idirig bee lusc now tluies no an ind 
i s uling vessel medssome iir “S ime 
d imn thing as last ye ir s opcnin , ’ 
Slid Double he id One thing about 
an oyster, though — it don t change 
Its acldress ” 

Doublehead is a tall man, squinty 
blue-eyed, stubble on his chin, pi ud 
shirt and greasy cap He sw im into i 
doublehead, oi sting ray, when 1 
wis a boy On the Chesapcikc, nick- 
n unes never die 

The vessels aie old girls of 50 to 
60, proper though s ilty grandmas 
now, after a he 11 -ship youth The law 
leeps then jibs and mainsails up — 
the law lorbids dredging by powei 
The boats are cleaner than they 11 
be again this season On deck and m 
llie hold, the chunks ol stove wood 


arc I eked, the three stoves are 
blarl fd, the stovepipes aie new Ihe 
wate 1 casks aie as white as a sea gull s 
belly There’s a ne\/ broom without 
a downwind slant to its bristles yet, 
and h indies on all the coffee cups, 
ind jiight new lines in the iigging 
J h(y le all fiesh paint and a cap- 
tun s piide Ihey’ie bugeyes and 
skijij u ks, unique to C he sape ake B ly 
Ihey le centeiboiiders, hoin 4 '] to 
ff", fe(t on deek, and they 11 ffo it in 
foul fe e t — a h indy thing loi cross¬ 
ing a sho il 7 he bugeyes have two 
m isis ih^ skipjieks hive one Ihe 
mi ts b ive no use for the perpcndic- 
ul ir Ihty lake alt Some vessels 
hive little ligurehe ids on the end of 
the longheid uiidei the bowspiit — 
“a fish 1 e^gle, a tarapin tuikle or a 
worn in,” Double he id said 

With the illimty ol breeze for a 
change ol tide, a d iik band of wrin¬ 
kles springs icioss the water, and the 
bo ils> sw ing to It The le s air now, not 
a wmd to unhaii a dog, but enough to 
sill i bolt Men heave on the flv- 
wiicel of the g isohne winder amid¬ 
ships - - a single cylinder, 12-h p job 
that runs all day on four gallons and 
hauls up the dredt^f* All over the 
fleet an iron coughing bre iks out 
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The sails curve out with wind The 
vessels pass and crisscross Cool eyes 
gauge the distances and note the 
port and starboard tacks A ihythm 
of shuttling comes into the scene, like 
danccis on a flooi 

Cach captain knows the edges of 
the hill as definitely as a pistuie 
fence, though the landmarks aie 
milts aw ly When he rings his btll, 
the diedgc splashes ovei the side 
At once the ship slows down Diag- 
gmg the dredge is like dragging an 
anchor It sciapcs and bumps along, 
growing heavier with oysters, mak¬ 
ing the vessel go slower still 

The dn dge — ‘drudge,” the men 
call It — is a bro id non scoop with a 
toothed edge to dig into the ovslcr 
bottom, i chain bag to hold the oys- 
teis lope mesh above it to let tiash 
work thiough There s a dredge on 
e ich sid( ol the boat, and thi ee men 
to each dredge 

Ihe stiongei the breeze, the big¬ 
ger the hiul bcfiire it has to come in 
The bugtve Richard Smith flings up a 
stavsail between her masts, catching 
the high and faster an As the heavy 
diedge comes dripping over the roll¬ 
er, the men dump *he oysters on 
deck Clang and the dredge has 
splashed again The men scramble 
over the o>sttrs, culling, chipping 
apart the ones that grew in pairs and 
triplets Those under the legal three 
inches they shovel overboard to grow 
some more 

Off the hill loiters the Govern¬ 
ment-gray patrol boat, and two big- 
bellied ships, with purring Diesels 
and wailing cranes They aie “buy 
boats,” to buy the oysters and take 
them to market On them, the men 
talk of the dredges they could drag — 
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they’d scrape the bay clean in a sea¬ 
son That’s why the efficiency of 
motors IS forbidden The situation is 
bad enough as it is Chesapeake Bay 
IS the world’s greatest oyster ground, 
but m 50 years its yield has come 
down from 111,000,000 pounds to 
35 000,000 

Doublchead swcirs at the first 
haul of oysters Half of them have to 
go back, to grow another inch m an¬ 
other year “The bottom’s laid ovei 
with young’uns Next season, now —’ 
But times are good even so Of every 
dollar of oysters sold, 33 cents goes 
to the captain for his ship and gear 
The captain and the si\ otheis share 
alike m the 65 eents, ind fiom this 
they all split the grub oill Last year 
the dr udgers often made $ r 5 a w t ek, 
while oysteis reached a histone high, 
$3 a bushel — about a penny an 
"tiystei 

At sunset they quit, according to 
law The home port is usuilly too 
far from the beds They run into 
a creek or lie undei a point for a lee 
On bitter cold nights, the anchoi 
splashes 111 the rolling open water, so 
that a boat won’t find itself frozen in 
The anchor light goes up, boc ts come 
off, socks hang over the stove to dry 
The men are all m thv- captain’s 
cabin, sitting on a step that rims 
the tiny floor, backs against bunks 
The steam of supper plates comes up 
in red and wind-whipped faces The 
oil lamp swings a little and the bat¬ 
tery radio is going 

It’s a snug, hot place on a night 
when the deck i» all ice On the for 
ward bulkhead the cookstove glows, 
and a broad-bottcaned coffeepot puffs 
steam The oystermen rest and talk 
until eight or nm#* o’clock Sunrise 
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Will find this boat on the oyster 
grounds again 

Behind many of the drudgers are 
a couple of centui les of bay men, who 
left them an Elizabethan pungency of 
speech, some leserve toward “for- 
tigners” from anothei state, and 
{•iistle m their make-up They like 
the gamble of their woik, and shrug 
at hardships One captain sold his 
bugeye two years ago and invested in 
i firm This season he’s back with a 
skipjaek, which matches his age, 63 

Ihey speak with piide of the days 
when drudging was really hard and 
homicidal Ihit was about 40 to bo 
\ears ago, and the ships sailed with 
shanghaied cicws c died hoboes 
1 heic were no g isoline windtis then, 
md every diedge load had to be 
Clanked m by hand Saloonkeepers 
sold drunken men to shipping agents, 
who sold them to the captains 

I left Ballamer [Baltimoie] one 
night with Si bo invested into my 
hoboes,’s iid one big-shouldtred old 
ciptain “They was suipiised next 
day to ste wheie they w is — abeam 
ot Bloody Point They didn’t take a 
notion to workin, but I had no 
tiouble I kept a bai handy, and I 
got ’em movm We had a good 
season 

“Shanghaiin’ done some of thenj 
hoboes good,” he went on “Clean 
livin’ and hard woik V\e sold to the 
buy boats, and got our grub and water 
fiom them That way we anchored 
out all the time and never let the 
hoboes put a foot ashore \ 01 couldn’t 
tiust ’em ” 

The hoboes were pud off at the 
end of the season at S7 50 to $10 a 
week Often the captain got them 
drunk, and their pay was what they 


found in their pockets next day 
Some were “paid off by the boom ’ 
— knocked ovei board by a calcu¬ 
lated Jibe of the heavy spar At two 
places, potter’s fields were estab¬ 
lished for the bodies of oystermen 
that washed ashore Said a Govern¬ 
ment report on the oystei mdustiy 
in 1884 “Dredging in Maryland is 1 
geneial scramble, cirried on m 700 
boats, manned by 5600 daring and 
unscrupulous men, who legarcl nei¬ 
ther the laws of God 01 man Thev 
are gathered from the vilest dens of 
Baltimore ” 

Somewhat dryly, Doubldiead said, 
“Ihecap’ns wasn’t all hard One 
was a leal good fellow He given his 
ciew ugai foi then coffee on Chiist- 
mis Lots of ’em let the men go 
ishoie m the spring ’ 

The modern piiate woiks at night, 
with a motoi boat and a dri clge One 
is rumored to have made *^1 ,00 in a 
week last season But the patiol boats 
ilso go out at night, di if ting on o\ster 
grounds, lisU ning foi a motor 1 hen 
there’s a chase, and there may be 
shooting Along the Maiyland\ii- 
ginia line a few patrol boats mount 
machine guns Tioubles keep break¬ 
ing out, not eased by an old iivaliy 
between the watermen of the two 
states 

Patrol boats are lun by the state, 
which owns the land under the watei 
Maryland’s Department of Tidtw i- 
ter Fisheries employs nearly 100 men, 
ashore and on the watch boats, chas¬ 
ing piiates and inspecting oysters foi 
sue They fine a diedgc boat Si00 if 
more than five percent of the oystei s 
are under three inches 

But dredging is only part of tne 
oyster industry, some grounds are 
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reserved for the tongers These men 
use motorboats 01 even rowboats 
Tonging IS hard, lone-handed woik. 
The tonger operates a pair of rakes 
that are bolted together, opening and 
closing scissor-fashion — wide rakes 
with long limber shafts He lowers his 
lakes to the bottom, opens his aims 
wide to open the teeth, then woiks his 
arms together by short jeiks as the 
rakes comb through the bottom The 
shafts closed, he pulls them up hand 
over hand wet, and in midwinter, 
freezing He balances them like the 
long pole of a tightiopc walker ind 
shakes the oysters onto the culling 
board 

And he’s making big monev tht^e 
days Now and then a poweilul in in 
on a lucky spot makes $200 a week 
many average |>too in geiod we ithe r 
Oysters aic high anel uniationed, 
and the ovster beds lie not too 
crowded with bo its because so in i iv 
of the men have been drifted - the 
Navy and Coast Guild make petty 
offceis of the in right qu ck Bui 
all the old men are out with their 
rakes One spiy fellow of 8h in a 
rowboat takes five or si\ bushels 
every sunnv day 

Tongers woik from the first of 
Scptembei to the tenth of April 
while drcdgeis are limited to No 
V ember first to the middle of Mai e h 
The tongers take their oysteis to the 
buv boats 01 to the local oyster 
houses, or “factories,” and get their 
cash on the spot The oyster shuckers 
are mostly colored folk with some 
magic «i their hands To a novice, 


an oyster is a locked safe, but the 
shuckei’s knife finds the lip at once 
and pries its way in One expert was 
timed at 30 oysters a minute He 
could do 18 gallons a day, at 50 
cents a gallon 

The oysters are graded for size, 
washed, and packed into gallon tins 
for refiigerated shipment They will 
be stewed or fried or, often enough, 
dropped into symmetrical shells at an 
oyster bai 

A single oystei may spawn 500,- 
000 000 eggs in a season These 
become almost invisible laivac, swim¬ 
ming about for two weeks being 
eonsumed with relish bv dll kinds of 
marine life, including oysters The 
survivois die if they settle on mud 
They must cement themselves to a 
hird, elcan suifdce such as an oyster- 
shell An old boot or whisky bottle 
Will do In some places, cement 
coated biush or egg crate paititions 
arc St iked out to c iten them In two 
to four veais, the cjystei is a legal size 

Oysteis are heilthful the year 
around as oystei men know The 
taboo of the months without R comes 
down from the davs befon icfrig- 
eiated shipping But oysters are finest 
and fattest in winter, because they 
lose weight in summer, when they 
spawn 1 heir nullition yalue is high, 
they draw from the sea water many 
minerals needed for human health, 
particulaily iron and iodine 

In the Chesapeake count? y, oysters 
aie always on the table Sometimes a 
tonger will shuck and cat 100 The 
oysterman s breed is full of iron 
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The veteranb of the fiist 
fight againyt fa&cism plan 
to achieve \ ictory in the 
final one 


U NDER a hot Spanish sun Frnnco’s 
troops marched past the rc- 
viewinaf stand in Oviedo, cap¬ 
ital of th^* Asturias region of north¬ 
western Spun, as bands played spir¬ 
it d Falangist airs to the thousands 
t,ithcred theie by order of the la 
1 inge It was July 17,1943, the seventh 
mniversiry of the generals’ revolt 
iL,ainst the Spanish Republic Gei- 
man consular officials on the review 
ing stand stood at stiff attention when 
one passing band played he Gei man 
national anthem The Falangists 
cheered, aims weic 1 used in the 
Nazi-Falange salute It was quite an 
affair 

Standing on the side lines wcie 
thiee men sent into Oviedo to mike 
1 suie the cclebi ation was eng igmg the 
ittention af the tioops ind police If 
1 lanco’s police had been moi.e alert 
they might have recognized them as 
miners and suspected that they weie 
guerrilla spies belonging to Pepon 
de la Gampa’s guerrilleros Pepon 
means Big Joe, and Big Joe stands six 
feet four m his sandaled feet and he 
leads the largest and most efficient 
irmy of guerrillas m Spain 
While the Falange was enjoying 
itself m Oviedo, Big Joe and his men 
: came down from the Asturian hills 
j and surrounded the town of San Este¬ 
ban de Pravia, some 35 miles away 
IT hey Bung open the jails, releasing 


every anti-Fianco political prisoner 
They g itheied cveiv tiuck and wagon 
in the vicinity and c in led iw ay fiom 
the huge arsenil exeiy gun, bullet 
and shell 

Fhe celebration in Oviedo was 
suddenly called oft and soldiers were 
rushed to San Istebin de Pi ivia 
But when thev amved Rig Joe was 
gone, the munitions wcie gone, the 
politie al pi isonci s w 11 e gone and 314 
men ol the town weie ilso gone They 
had ]oined the guenillas 

Big Jot the most eoloiful guerrilla 
le idci in Sp iin tod iv, is the terror 
of 11 meo s tioops in the 4 sturias 
Eveiy time a new big leward is of 
fertd for him dead 01 alive, he posts 
hib own reward lor I ranco — ‘ One 
]xse 11, di ad or aliv e, prt lerably dead ” 
He commands an estimated 12,000 
men, m inv of them former miners 
who pride themselves on their ability 
to handle dynamite, and are crack 
shots as well 

The miners hate Franco for what 
he has done to Spain and because he 
led the Moors who broke their 1934 
strike Hundreds of unarmed miners 
were killed then — and the rest 
haven’t forgotten But they are not 
alone in then hatred of Franco After 
their defeat in 1939, many Republi¬ 
can soldiers took to the hills in little 
groups For the first two years they 
functioned in cells of ten, carrying 
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out small raids on arm> posts and 
supply dumps As long as Hitler 
ravaged Europe their cause was hope¬ 
less, but they never gave up 
At first their numbers increased 
slowly, but as Franco s tyranny ground 
down, more and more Spaniards 
were driven into the guernlla ranks 
For Spam was starving Franco sub- 
ordmated Spain’s economy to Ger 
many’s needs, and chaos spread 
Moie people died from stirvation 
and disease in Spam from to 
1044 than m any other country m 
Europe Her civilian death rate is the 
highest m Europe — including the 
devastated countries like \ugoshvi'i 
and Greece Though Spam’s war was 
technically over m 1939, there ha^* 
been no national reconstruction 01 rc- 
vi\al Prices for necessities ire stag¬ 
gering Workers earning 12 to 14 pc 
setas a day (about 85 cents) must pay 
18 pesetas for a dozen cergs 
Most of the new factoiics are 
owned by the Germans, for the Ger¬ 
mans did occupy Spam even though 
the fact was off the record And de¬ 
spite Germany’s approaching defeat. 
Spam remains occupied Of the 4800 
jomt-stock companies m Spam today, 
987 arc controlled completely by 
German capital, and an estimated 
2000 have German directors 

As recently as last summer I G 
Farben, the gargantuan German chemi¬ 
cal trust, built four new chemical 
plants m Madrid During 1944 it also 
completed a synthetic oil plant near 
Cordoba ana a magnesium plant m 
Santai der German steel and textile 
trusts likewise control munitions 
plants, textile factoncs, and mines 
The guerrillas knew this, and more 
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at preventing the copper, the wolfram 
and mercury, the iron, coal, shells, 
guns, tanks, and airplane engiiws 
bemg produced m Spam from reach 
mg Hitler’s armies They smashed 
railways, blew up bridges, slowed 
work m German-owned factories and 
supplied themselves with arms so 
that they would be ready for the big 
day when it came 

In Cistilla province their leader 
is a short, thin, scholarly-looking man 
known as El Ingeniero — The Engi 
ncer Whatever he was — and that is 
not known — El Ingeniero is 01 e of 
Spam’s most effective guerrilla lead 
ers He has operated from the Gua 
dairama Mountains since 1939 

When he needs supplies he gets 
them with an elan typical of the Span 
ish guerrilleros who fought Napoleon 
On one occasion last year El Ingemno 
and a group of his men dressed in 
working clothes, entered Madrid on 
foot and made their way toward a 
1 irge medical supply house The 
guards at the factory wer^ quicklv 
disain cd (They did not put up too 
much of a fight, one of them e\en 
told where the best supplies were ) 
n Ingeniero and his men loaded three 
company tiucks with supplies and 
drove back to their headquarters 
The same tactic has licen used to 
obtain clothing from the Martinez 
Quiros department store, one of Ma 
diid’s laigest 

After our invasion of North \fricn, 
5000 guerrillas following a bittei 
fight took and held Malaga lor 4^> 
hours, hoping the Americans would 
land there and help them libeiate 
Spam, but finally despaired of our 
coming and withdrew 

In ar»nrai«mCT thp nnssi mil tips foi 
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a successful people’s revolt against 
franco (not a mcie replacement of 
Fianco by a militaiy junta), it should 
be remembeied that, with the ex¬ 
ception of parts of Greece and Yugo¬ 
slavia, no appreciable irea of Europe 
was liberated by the efforts ol under¬ 
ground fighters alone They were 
ible to carry out effective sabotage, 

1 lid irsenals and dynamite budges, 
hut were unable to defeat an enemy 
(quipped with ill the modem weap 
ons ol wii until the \llies gave 
them direct aid in the form of invading 
<nmie\ 

The iioweiful force of Spiniaids in 
liance miy phv the lole ol the in 
\ idiig army Mtei then deleat in 
i() 59, more than 500 000 Repulilicans 
ciosscd flora Sp iin into rnnee Vlany 
scittcicd Irom there a’l o\ei the 
woild, but perhaps 350,000 um lined, 
ind of these some 50,000 fought with 
the Flench Maquis foi the liberation 
of the country In fact, because of 
then militiry tiaimng they formed 
the nucleus ol the iiench Foiees ol 
the Interior in southern I r mce, out 
numbering the Ircnch three to one 
ilhey helped liberate such cities as 
Mais( illes, Perpignan and Borde iu\ 
Ihc first mf*n who lost their lives when 
the Maquis stormed the city hall in 
Piris were Spaniards, and Spmiards 
drove some of General Jacques Le- 
tlerc s tanks — bearing the names of 
C uadalajara, Bruncte and Madrid — 
through the liberated streets of France’s 
capital 

The body which directs the Span¬ 
ish undergiound is the Junta Suprema 
df Union Nactonalf the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil of the National Union 01 Spain 
It is made up of representatives of 
mti tranco groups ranging fioin the 


Catholic right to the Anarcho-Syn¬ 
dicalists and Communists on the left 
In between are right-wing and left- 
wing Socialists, Republicans and 
Basque and Catalonian nationalists 
The Junta Suprema h is establisheo 
regional and provincial councils, ana 
toclay there arc 900 local juntas 

The most important political event 
inside Spun in recent ytars was the 
adherence to the Junta Suprema in 
1943 of the Partidn Popular L atolico 
representing middle class C alholu 
groups, ind tht C jtholic \giiiiin 
Unions, repr( scnting J irgr S( ctions of 
the Catholic pt isantiy (the pooiest 
ind most exploited of ill Sp un s peo- 
pl<) Miny incmlxis of these gioujis 
had suppoiUd Iramo, believing hi" 
pi op ig ind 1 th u he w is fighting lor 
Chiistiinity igainst Bolshevism ’ 
Iheir pKSMit St ind, plus the adhtr 
enct ol the Basque C itholics, dis 
proves Irimos eliim that Spams 
Cith(jlics - ipirt from some power 
fill members of the church hier irchv 

— ire on his side 

Ihe 'Junta program includes 

the following points bie ik all poliLi 
cal and oconomie ties with Germany, 
rc establish freedom of the press and 
of religion, begin the economic le 
construction of Spam, establish a con 
sultativc asst mbly which will wiite i 
constitutional charter ol liberty foi 
Spam, this charter to be ratified by lh< 
people in a free, democratic election 

The Spanish Republicans have lx.en 
fighting fascism longer than anv 
other force m the world — since 19 5b 

— and they are determii ed that this 
time, freedom shall not escape them 
They are sick and tired of the various 
schemes dreamed up by diplonn's 
to set up a monarchv m Snam. 
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At present there are several Re¬ 
publican leadeis in exile, and they 
have been unable to leach an aefree- 
ment on Spain’s fulure Juan Negiin, 
the last Republican president, may 
be the hope of Spam, for he alone 
may be able to unite all the various 
factions But certainly no Republican 
leader can lule jDeacefully without 
coming to an agreement with the 
Junta Suprema If an agieement is not 


reached, and Fianco is replaced by 
some transitional government with 
out the Junta Suprema^s support, then 
Spam’s weary, hungry, tiied people, 
wfio do not want civil war, will wage it, 
nevertheless They remembei their 
brothers who died by the thousands 
on the barricades of Madrid with the 
words, “Madrid will be the tomb of 
fascism, ’ and they aie again ready to 
die to make those words come true 



Where Did That Title Come From^^ 

Good Night, Sweet Prince (Gene Fowler’s life of jehn Barryrrore) — From 
Horatio’s ^ute to the dead Hamlet 

Now Clacks a noble heait Good nic^ht sweet ptincc 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest' 

All This, and Heaven Too (B> Rachel t'leld; —From M itlhew Henry (1662- 
1714), who wrote of his father, the Re\crend Philip Hcnr\ “He would say 
sometimes when he was in the midst of the comfoi ts of this life — ‘All this, and 
Heaven too ’ ” 

Tor li horn the Bell Tolls (By Ernest Hemingway) — From a meditation writ¬ 
ten in 1624 by John Donne, English poet 

No man is an Hand, intire of it selfe any mans death diminishes 

me, because 1 am invoked m Mankinde And therefoie never send to 
know for whom the bell tolls, It tolls for thee 

— Det otif ns Upon Fmergent Occasions 

Gone h ith the Wind (By Margaret Mitchell) — From Ernest Dowson’s Cynara, 
written in 1896 

I have forgot much, Cynara • gone with the wind. 

Flung roses roses riotously with the throng, 

Dancing, to put thy pale lost lilies out of mind 
But I was desolate and sick of an old passion 
Yea all the time, because the dance was long 
I have been faithful to thee, Cynara' in my fashion 

V tee oj the Turtle (John Van Dniten’s dramatic hit) — Irom The Song of 
Solomon 

For, lo, the winter is past, the ram is over and gone 
The flowers appear on the eaith, the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle* is heard m our land 
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A MONO the startling tales of in- 
genuily and achievement that 
American science has pro¬ 
duced, the story of Waldo L Semon 
of Akron, Ohio, is one of the most 
lemaikable Back in the 1920’s Se¬ 
mon was suppoiting a wife on S50 a 
month earned by teaching part time 
while he studied for his doctor’s 


Here*s a success stoiy to warm 
the cockles of )our heart 

Wirtime Rubber 

' Condensed from Future 
Ralph Wallace 

Georgia to Oiegon His father, in 
engineering jack-of all-tiadts, built 
lighting plants, ice plants, electric 
railroads and dams \ oung Waldo, a 
boy with an insatiably inquin ng mind, 
was poking into his fatht r’s engineer 
mg books almost as soon as he could 
spell out the woids 

At nine, alone and unaided, he 
built a wet-ccll batteiy from a zinc 
jar lid, an old ai c-light cai bon and 
sal ammoni ic dissoh ed in w atcr 


degree Today, at 46, he ranks among 
the world’s greatest industiiil chem¬ 
ists 

Semon has probably done more for 
the nation’s wartime rubbei program 
than any living scientist One of his 
inventions — a sti angely inert, non¬ 
flammable synthetic called Koioscal 
— has enabled U S designers to 
slash fire hazards ar^d lessen weight 
m every new fighting ship and wai- 
plane Hundreds of U S tanks owe 
their rubber treads and increased 


The battery operated a buz/er stt for 
communicating with i friend nevt 
door Waldo next put together the 
first wireless r t ceiver m his town The 
parts (ost $•), which he earned bv 
picking slrawbeiiies at ten cents an 
hour W hen he w is m the sixth grade 
he invented his own logarithm table 
to provide quick answers to arithme¬ 
tic problems 

In 1914, while the family lived m 
Seattle, Waldo stumbled onto a Ger 
man treatise on organic chemistry 


speeds to a Semon process for bond¬ 
ing rubber to metal More significant 
still was his prewai discoveiy of 
Ameiipol, first butadiene-tv pe syn¬ 
thetic rubber produced com nerciallv 
in this country 

The genesis of Semon’s scientific 
Wizardry goes back to a childhood 
spent wandering the country from 


The dry, prosaic textbook struck elec¬ 
tric sparks in the youth’s mind It 
told how dyes could be synthesized 
and implicit in every paragraph w is 
the hint that, with knowledge and 
research, almost any o’'ganic com¬ 
pound could be synthesized A world 
of wonders suddenly opened up 
Financidly college seemed im- 
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possible, hut he determined to eiin 
ins wiv throuGfh Foi a ytai he 
hacked brush with i surveyincf g^ncf 
pushing a highway through the rat- 
tlesn ike-infestcd country around 
^ akima Out of his $65 a month s il- 
aiv he saved $500 

From his fiist di\s at the Um- 
\cisit> of Washington, he showed an 
imazing aptitude foi research Before 
the United States enUied the first 
World War, Army Intelligence as¬ 
signed a problem to the umversitv’s 
chemistry department, which prssed 
it on to Waldo, then a callow sopho- 
moie of 18 The problem was to find 
developing agents for secret inks In 
three months Waldo discovcied more 
than 100 ind sent the results to 
Washington Later he devised i proc¬ 
ess whi( h increased the vield of IN F 
from toluene When he found a 
method of miking mustard gas from 
selenium, the American Chemic il 
Society published Ins report of the 
work — an almost unheard-of honor 
for an undei graduate 

Meanwhile he worked at anything 
he could turn his hand to as a jani¬ 
tor, as a chemical analyst for local 
industries At graduation, he ranked 
among the first ten in his class, and 
easily first in chemistry That sum¬ 
mer, on the strength of a slender 
teaching ]ob while working for his 
doctorate, he married Marjorie Gunn, 
a pretty blonde chemistry student he 
had known since his freshman days 
Maijorie tutored to help out yet 
there were months when the thread¬ 
bare young couple had only roast 
wheat and a friendly farmer’s vegeta¬ 
bles as their staple food But Waldo 
won his doctor’s degree and berame 


One day m 1926 Semon received a 
letter from Dr Hailan L Trumbull, 
manaETcr of chemical research foi the 
B F Goodrich Company Trumbull 
was looking for a paiticulaily able 
man to tackle an import mt job 
Would Semon be interested^ 

It ould he' A few divs later he was 
m Akion The job pioved to be a 
chemists dream ot research Several 
years before, Goodiich technicians 
had patented a process foi bonding 
rubbt r to steel with a newly invented 
adhesive prepared from rubbei A 
million-dollar i vear business had 
been built up lining acid carrving 
tank ciis with bonded rubbei and 
the process had many ither industrial 
applications Goodiich no\v wanted 
to find ill the s\nthttu lublxilike ma- 
tcriils which could also be used te 
• weld rubber to steel 

For months Semon created one 
synthetic adhesive after another, 
many worthless, others patentable 
One morning he struck boldl/ m a 
new direction Years before, a Rus 
Sian scientist had prepared a com 
pound called polyvinyl chloride, so 
hard and horny it had proved useless 
But its molecular structure was sim¬ 
ilar to that of rubber, Semon decided 
to try to convert it mto an adhesive 
by dosing it with a high-boilmg 
ether 

A gelatinous mass coagulated in 
the test tube — precisely what he did 
not want He broke the test tulre and 
tweaked the materizd with thumb and 
forefinger Amazingly, it stretched' 
A thrill crept up Semon’s spine is he 
realized that he had found a new 
rubberlike synthetic 

Further experiments showed that 

-rtAiir 
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mg qualities Unlike natural rubbci, 
It was nonflammable It was practi¬ 
cally impervious to the oxygen m the 
air, whereas rubber succumbs quicklv 
to oxygen attack And again unlike 
rubber, which soaks up petroleum 
products like a sponge, it was un¬ 
affected bv oil or gasoline Because it 
St ilf d ag iinst the corrosive effect of 
almost tvciv acid known, the new 
maleiial was named Koroseal 

Next, '>( mon ci e iled a whole group 
of ag< resisting chemicals which have 
since di iniuicdly lengthened the 
lilt ol both svnthctic ind natural 
lublxi tuts 

In ig^ 3 Semon was called from his 
other research duties to eonctntiatc 
on 1 [)r ictical synthetic rubbei lor 
lues loi a quaitcr of a century, 
Gciman and Russian scientists had 
been seeking the answer to this prob¬ 
lem Semon first investigated evtrv 
detail of their work, for six months he 
toiled ib hours a dav, leading seien- 
tihc reports in French, in Gciman, m 
l^nglish 

\Vhen that was finished he knew 
the mam ingredients, but not the 
secict formulas, of the five principal 
synthetic rubbers in the world 
Calmly he set out to leproduce each 
one m his laboratory This necessi¬ 
tated polyanenzation of the pimcipal 
ingiedie nts — a strange chemical re- 
ic tion in which the individu il mole¬ 
cules link together like a line of men 
clasping hands, and thus produce the 
elasticity chai actenstic of all rubber 
and rubber synthetics In SiX months 
he had reproduced them all — a 
staggering scientific feat 

With that immense technical back¬ 
ground, Semon sided for Europe in 
1937, hoping to leain something of 


Gciinany s synthetic rubber tech¬ 
niques He wis especially interested 
m Buna S, the rubber on which Hit¬ 
ler s armies later smzished France and 
Poland German scientists received 
him cordially, but showed him noth 
mg except products made from his 
own Koroseal, which the Germans 
had blindly appropriated and now 
manufactured m prodigious quanti¬ 
ties unatr the name of Igelite Buna 
plants were ‘ inconvcmtnt’* for him 
to inspect And the Gestapo shadowed 
him to be sure orders were enforced 
Bv the time Semon returned from 
Em OIK he was sure that w ir with 
Gcnninv was inevitable And if ja 
pan w Cl c to sci/( the 1 ai East rublier 
plant itions the United St itts would 
be m a bad wav He recommended to 
Goodiich that synthetic rubber re¬ 
search be pushed at redoubled speed 
Addition il scientists were mimcdi- 
atcl/ put undei his direction Intri 
cate methods for making law ma 
tciials lioin alcohol and petroleum 
were worked out Ma Junes like 
miniature Ferns wheels, holding ag 
miny as 100 test tubes, whiiled day 
and night to polymciize new foi 
mulas About 14,500 svnthctic lub 
bers were produced with moie than 
250,000 separate evaluation tests on 
the various samples 

Suddenly one of Semon’s foimulas 
— a formula todav under strict inili 
taiy secrecy, but whose principal 
ingiedient is butadiene — showed ex¬ 
ceptional promise But still heart¬ 
breaking difficulties cropped up on 
every side 1 he butadiene had to be 
refined to 99 percent purity before it 
would polymerize p’-opcrly The mi¬ 
nute quantities of chemicals earned 
on the shoes of woikmen Cieanmor 
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the tanks ruined several batches And 
the first rubber proved so leathery 
It could not be shaped into tires But 
one by one these difficulties were 
ironed out 

The fall of 1939 rolled around, and 
the Nazis were smashing across Po¬ 
land John L Gollyer became presi¬ 
dent of Goodrich, and into his lap 
was dumped the problem ol what to 
do with Semon s new synthetic, called 
Amcripol Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars had already been spent on 
research, to make Ameripol into tires 
would cost hundreds of thousands 
more — and perhaps the company s 
reputation if the tiifs went bad 
Moreover, the synthetic had proved 
far more expensive than natural rub¬ 
ber Collyer called Semon in Wue 
Semon and his fellow technicians 
positiveIv convinced the new syn¬ 
thetic would stand up"* They were^ 
Then he would take the gamlile 

In the spring of 1940 Collyer dis¬ 
played A.mei lea’s fiist commercial 
svnthctic tire to a group of leading 
industrialists Within a few months 
scores of comp inies and thousands of 
indiv iduals had bought the new tires 
for tests Results exceeded Semon s 
most hopeful di earns With more 
than 50 percent synthetic rubber in 
their make-up, Ameripol tires held 
up for 25,000 to 40,000 miles — far 
better than Germany’s Buna tires 

When the Government’s synthetic 
rubber program was finally launched, 
fellow chemists from all the rubber 
companies elected Semon chairman 
of their first technic il committee His 
patents were poured into an industry 


pool, and many of his processes have 
now become standard in practically 
all Government plants 

America s fighting ships formerly 
used wires and cables insulated with a 
rubber-asphalt compound A shell or 
torpedo hit would ignite this insula¬ 
tion, and the fire would often race 
along wires throughout the ship, 
short-circuiting all controls Today 
insulation in new naval craft and 
airplanes is of nonflammable Koio- 
seal, or of \inylitc, a similar sub¬ 
stance A.nd bcciusc so little is re¬ 
quired, It means tons less weigh for 
the ship 

Koroscal s postN\ ar potentialities 
aie startlmr Oil con panies plan to 
use Koroseal packages lor motor oil. 
It will also be used as weather strip 
ping, as an inv isible coating on wall 
paper and fabric to seal against dust 
and moisture as a brilliant colored 
car upholstcrv outwearing leather 
Even runprool stockings have been 
created by weaving a colorless bread 
of Koroseal with the regular thicaa 
of both nvlon and silk stockings So 
far, nearly 2000 potential uses have 
been listed 

A few months ago Waldo Semon 
was named for the Charles L Good- 
vear award — most coveted honor m 
rubber science Magnificent as his 
contributions have been, in a sense 
they are no more important than his 
example an example which demon 
stiates that an American boy without 
wealth or important connections but 
with courage, determination and na 
tive intelligence can become one of 
the great scientists of the world 




How explain these odd alliances between tra 
dilional enemies — puppies and squirrels or 
deer and do^s who become happy pla^inates^ 

Strange 

Ammal Friendships 

Condensed from Nature Magazine 
J Frank Dobie 

I T WOULD not startle me to sec a 
lion and a limb King down to 
gethei — provided each had been 
cut ofl fiom Its kind, and the lion had 
made the acquaintance of the limb 
while not hungry Nearly all amm ils 
}earn for companionship, and when 
they cannot consent with then own 
kind lht\ some limes for m devoted it- 
t ichments to ere itures utterly foreign 
A rant liman out on the trio River 
m Te-was had a pet buck, raised from 
fiwnhood with the house dogs It 
formed a paiticulai friendship with 
a massive mongrel known as Old 
Blue The two were inseparable The 
buck would paw other dogs away 
from food while Old Blue gorged him¬ 
self When the pack hunted, the buck 
would accompany them, Itiding in 
the chase after wolves or other ani¬ 
mals When four or five years old, 
the buck took to ranging alone, far 
away The only way to entice him 

t t 

J Frank Dobie beloved Texas teacher 
md historian, author of Coronados Children 
and The Longhorns^ has recently served a 
year as exchange piofessor of American 
History at Cambridge Umversm, England 
Cambridge sought someone to explain the 
colorful background of America to England s 
young people, and in this eistwhile cow¬ 
hand, folklorist, author and editor they 
found a versatile and eminently qualified 
choice 


back was to lead Old Blue to hn 
vicinity Once he sensed the dog he 
would join him and accompany him 
back to the ranch, to stay until the 
call of the wild tolled him foi th again 

Unusual attachments aie at timt , 
no doubt, motivated l^y the mstiiif t 
for self protection On the pi tins of 
Kinsas, years ago, a traveler ob- 
scivcd a fctblc old buffalo bull keep¬ 
ing company with a band of mus¬ 
tangs The wild hoises piobably tol¬ 
erated him more than they loved 
him but in then company he wis 
sate fioin wolves On the other hand 
Buffalo [ones, who did much o pie- 
seive the buffalo fiom extinction, 
came into possession ol a two-yeai- 
old colt that had been ranging with 
a herd of buffilos foi about a yeai 

W htn I was a boy living on a ram h 
thickly populated with bobwhites, i 
quail took up one summer with our 
chickens going to roost with them m 
the chicken house, although it is the 
nature of quail to roost on the gi ound 
Morning and evening, while bob- 
whites were calling on evci y side, this 
plump little bird, appaiently obliv¬ 
ious to his kind, stayed close to the 
chickei:>s 

There is a mothering, protective 
instinct in a great many animals that 
often leads to remaikable associa- 
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tions In 1934 an orphaned moose calf 
in Wyoming was adopted by a milch 
cow And a friend of mine in Texas 
owned one of the most passionately 
devoted foster mothers I have ever 
known of a mare mule that adopted 
a Brahman calf She raised the calf, 
nursing it until it was far past the 
usual age for weaning I read re¬ 
cently of a similar case also m Texas, 
m this instance, when the rancher 
approached the calf the mule kicked 
him and broke his jaw 

Animals, like human beings, have 
contradictory instincts Once a dog 
with nursing pups pursued a female 
coyote to Its den and helped kill it 
The coyote, too, had pups, and when 
they wei e bi ought out the dog whined 
and nosed them in a most sympa¬ 
thetic manner One little coyote was 
saved and put with the dog’s puppies 
She nursed it and “flead ’ it along 
with her own young, and it grew 
up a boon companion of the dogs 

In Oakhurst, Texas, a familv of 
children had a female dog as their 
chief pet Someone gave them three 
tiny squirrels The dog immediately 
claimed the squirrels as though they 
were her own offspring They suckled 
her and she reared them successfully 
Before the squirrels arrived she had 
been on the best of terms with a cat, 
but after she adopted them she would 
angrily drive the cat away if it came 
near her charges 

Some animal friendships are not to 
be accounted for either by the theory 
of protection or the theory of isola¬ 
tion They develop, like many hu¬ 
man friendships, through accidental 
propinquity A resident of Duncan, 
Okla, discovered a neighbor’s dog 


shed where he kept a cow At first 
the cow tried to hook the dog. Buck 
by name, and keep him away Finally 
Buck had his will He took to keeping 
company with the cow while she 
grazed If a strange dog appeared, he 
would chase it away The dog and cow 
grew to be inseparable companions 

One of the prettiest sights of Nature 
in my memory is oi a spotted fawft 
and two kittens lying on Bermuda 
grass in the sunshine The fawn 
would stretch out its delicate head 
along the ground, and on either side 
of It the kittens would stretch cut 
also, all three cat-napping Al’ three 
would drink milk together When the 
fawn nibbled grass, the kittens would 
place the ir forefeet up on its legs and 
shoulders or on its he ad As a captive 
the fawn had no other playmates, the 
kittens wished for no othei cat 
societv 

Some years ago a Texas rancher 
raised a litter of hogs and a litter of 
dogs together, the pigs and pups 
playing with each other promiscu¬ 
ously One day he trapped a fox, tied 
up his growm dogs, and then released 
the fox for the pups to follow Finally 
the fox turned to fight One pup 
yelped for help Three of its play¬ 
fellow shoats came running, attacked 
the fox, and were killing it when the 
rancher pulled them off 

The rush of the hogs to the dis 
tressed pup is essentially no more 
foreign to Nature than a dog’s guard¬ 
ianship over a child belonging to his 
master Given the opportunity, al 
most any combination may develop 
between one kind of animal and an 
other, just as between man and any 
kind of animal It seems to be part of 
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\E4RS '1^,0 we Rolnnsons 
I lived in a New \otk ap u tim nt 
-JA- \\c discovtod that the imid- 
veitised inconvenieiicts outweigh the 
imidi hoisted com iitiices th it liv- 
int? in a hi£?e citv h is to offer L\( ly 
tune we tinned iiound it eost us 
money ind turn hie 

I or example, just to let the liahy 
play outdoois, we h id to ^et to< etlui 
hlinkets and to\s walk tv o blocks, 
w nt foi a lius, iide a dozen blocks, 
ciny t\ civ tiling into the pnk md 
find a spot wheie we could sit down 
1 lit n, one hot Sundav aftc i noon, a 
Iioliccinan came up and said, ‘ 1 ook, 
>oucintsit heie ” 

Tint is when we beejm to think 
seriously alxiiit living m the counti> 
At hist we didn t see how we eould 
aflbid It, then we wondered whether 
we could swing it bv laising ome of 
our food We knew nothing about 
larrmnc, but inidc a start by reading 
i couple of hundred books and pam¬ 
phlets Then, near Norwalk, Conn, 
about an hour from my New Vork 
office, we found a six room li nise on a 
two acre tract of flat, wooded lai d 
The down pavmerit was just 36oo, 
and mteicst, taxes and arnoiiization 
came to only $49 30 a month — 


\ little land, a lut of hvin^ ib llic 
I slogan of this energetic > oun^ couple 
who have m idc a suburban farm ty I 
' - , - 

\\lneii, even with iny commuiing e - 
pv.lists added w L-, less than oui ie»it 
ii id Ixen 1 New \oik 

Oui bisie idea w is to fiiin foi oui 
own use lathei than foi p oht vv^- 
e illed It our Have More PI in W h< a 
you pioduee only a few things, )ou 
have to sell the suiplus at vvliolesile 
and buy other things at letiil But 
when vou laise sm illcr ainoiints ol a 
git it many dilleient things vou ean 
use them yourself and you hive to 
buy vtiv little 

Ptidav on oui little farm we are 
producing all our milk and cieiin, 
some liutter, all our eggs, about 120 
pounds ol clutken a year, sevcial hun- 
aied pounds )f poik, bacon and ham, 
plus labbit, lamb, goose, raspberries, 
and all but a few dollars’ woith of 
fresh, canned and frozen ve^etibles 
plus feitilizer for our garden and 
lawn 

Having a garden, fruit trees, mili'. 
goats, chiekens, rabbits, geese and 
Ijees sounds as though we were ovei- 
woiked Actually we h indie it ill 
easily, even though I eoiiiinut^ to inv 
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New \ ork job five days a wtek We 
are lx)th voung — I’m 3*, my wife 29 
— strong, and unafiaid of work We 
get up at 6 30 and I’m homf fiom the 
office in time to ^^0lk in the garden 
from sc\tn until nine in the evening 
In tnc canning season we arc some¬ 
times busv until midnight I couldn’t 
recommend the pace lor old people 
or we iklings, but if you can tike it, 
it s fine 

Oiu figures show that the market 
V alue of the food we produce a\ erages 
5»'35 a month ibove cost Moicover, 
our doetois’ bills and mimeious other 
expenses have dwindled Foi instance, 
m the city we spent quite a lot on 
tilt iteis, baseball gimes, cockt ul pai 
ties ind so on lodav oui spue time 
IS used productively — building a 
stone wall, cutting firewood, working 
with our animals All these savings, 
added up, come to around ^qoo a 
vear Ihen thtie are the intingibles 
better food, pride m our home, a feel¬ 
ing of accomplishmc nt 

Eggs were our first pioitct We 
thought v\e’d need ibout two dozen a 
week and so bought seven pullets 
Thev cost $ii The fiist week thev 
didn’t lav Then om evening when I 
arrived from New "^ork I found mv 
vvifi all txcited — our flock had pro¬ 
duced an egg During the next eight 
months those seven hens laid 64b 
eggs \ V e figured they cost us 26 rents 
a dozen, against 60 cents in the store 
So we increased our flock to 20, cut¬ 
ting feed costs about 15 percent, and 
now use four dozen eggs a week When 
we have a surplus I get 60 cents a 
dozen for them right in my own 
office 

Then came broilers and fryers. 


April 

tery ” These batteries reduce the 
chances of losing chicks by disease 
The hatchery sends us 32 chicks at a 
time, ind for feed it costs only 16 
cents per pound of chicken I abor^ 
The first chickens we dressed took 
about an hour a bird, but the other 
day we did seven in two hours Our 
battery takes less than ten minutes a 
dav to operate and l)v running it 90 
d i> s wt get enough chickens to last us 
a whole yc ir 

V\ e thought we should raise at least 
one other kind of poultiv, and found 
getse to be the best citing -ind he 
(. isiest to raise We stirted vith a 
dozen goose eggs CS4), seven hitched 
under two of our hens We ate thiee 
traded two and kept a pair lor breed¬ 
ing 

This brings us to another aspect of 
4»ur H i\ e More Plan ti idmg w itl 
out neighbors We traded geese for 
till kt V s Siinilarlv w c traded r ibbits 
for pears, and last winter tnded broil 
ers and eggs for potatoes Wher sev 
eral neighbois use the Have More 
Plan, V iricty can go up w hile both 
cost and labor are going down 

Wbth the first vvinU r ov er, v natu 
rally turned to a garden In season we 
had all the fresh vegetables we could 
eit In addition we canned or froze 
aliout 27"^ quarts for winter use Alto 
gether we sav ed ourselv es about $i 50 

One dav when we ran over our 
milk, butter and cheese bills we found 
the dairy department was getting 
about 25 percent of our food budget 
It was obvious that we should start 
producing milk But a cov/ requires a 
couple of acres of pasture Our an 
swer was milk goats 

A Nubian doe with her two weeks 
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ping Thi*v doe milked quarts a 
day and now, nine months after 
freshening, still gives a quart and a 
half She’s young and we expect she’ll 
do better at her next freshening Our 
friends from the city are always flab¬ 
bergasted when we tell them that was 
goat milk they had foi lunch Actu 
ally, goat milk propcily huidied liis 
no distinctm taste, is a little iicher 
than eow milk, and is nituially ho¬ 
mogenized 

We kept cramming more food- 
producing units into oui i nm iture 
lum We put in 15 bl lekbi iiy bushes 
IS a hedge, ind pimted ten giape 
vines, a hundied la^plxny bushe 
and 1 small striwbeiiy bed Oui i8 
liuit tiees add to the beiuty ol oui 
fiont lawn Iroin oui beehives we 
took about hve pounds o'* honey last 
yt u, and this yen will extiact at 
le 1st 150 pounds whic h 11 prt sents 
a total of 24 hours ot woik 1 year on 
m\ pait 

\\( bought two moeulitcd seven 
weeks old pigs in April, sliughteitd 
tin m in Deeemlier, ind had 460 
pounds of pork at a cost of 22 cents a 
pound Then we added rabbits — 
two does and a buck Judging from 
the way they aie p oduemg, we’ll 
have 30 to 40 three or foui-pound 
labbits a year Ihey are easier to 
dress than chickens, rcquiie less thin 
five minutes’ care a day, and cost only 
eight to ten cents a pound We never 
have more than 18 at a time and their 
hutch takes up no moie space than a 
good-size table 

The part of our Hav e More Plan 
that gives us the most pleasure is 
pieserving food so we can live off the 
fat of the land year round People 
today are lucky to have three mod- 


istj 

ern ways of conserving food quick 
freezing, pressuie canning and de¬ 
hydrating We have actually eaten 
better in the past two years of ration¬ 
ing than ever before The chicken we 
take out of our freezei is tender and 
delicious And we have good tasting 
greens m January, and so on The 
quick freezer is the hub of oiii mini- 
atuie farm 

Of couise, it’s best to preserve 
certain things m glass jars, and our 
shelves full of gleaming jars give us a 
feeling of pi ide and contentment 1 he 
saving IS tremendous, too Oui 7*) 
quarts of home-canned tomatoes cost 
— including pi mts, spray, jars, spices 
md electiKity—exactly $4, m a 
store 75 quarts cost ll>i6 50 Oui 
siMiigs 76 peietnt 

The cue to our Have-Moie PI in is 
found in the little word ue My wife 
ai d I havf worked as a teim on 
everything fioin oui first sevtn hens 
Bchtve me, the mairiage of \ man 
and womm really means some thing 
m homestead fanning, whether m tht 
open spaces of the West 01 on a 
commuter’s faim 

Theie’s another vital point in oui 
plan Jackie, our son He is all eady an 
independent little thing, afraid of 
nothing He loves all oui animals, 
and by helpii g caie for them he will 
learn much concerning life and its 
processes He will take responsibilities 
early, and learn what it means to 
earn his own bread What’s more, 
he will have all the childhood fun 
foi which country life is famous 

Our Have-More Plan is a pattern, 
not a panacea — and a pattern for 
only part of th( people Some don’t 
want to do ^’he extra work, some 
can’t, others simplv don’t like country 
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living But the average family can 
make this country living city job idea 
work For modern appliances and 
methods have simplified farming, the 
short work-week piovides more time 
than one had ten or 20 years ago, and 
It IS easier today to raise plants and 
livestock successfully Seeds, plants, 


livestock breeds, fertilizers, pest con 
trols and feeds are all better 
After the wai we believe the 
countiy living citv job idea is going 
to be tried out, and successfully, by 
many American families They will, 
like us, adopt the slogan — “A little 
land, a lot of living ” 


Picturesque Speech and Patter 


The green gauze of Aprils fri£,ile 
girments (ia\ior CiHwcll) Blutjays 
dressed like West Point cadets 
Chppcrship clouds (I oui c Ancirt vs Kent) 
Brooks and buds uncorked 
by spring, sang togcchei 

(Don lid Culross Ptittie) 

Sailot i letter home ‘ I enlisted be 
cause I liked the nice clean ships the 
Psdvv hid Now 1 know who keeps 
them that wd> ’ 

(S> liu.y J Harris in Chicigo Daily V n ) 

His hair stood up m little paint 
brushes from sleeping (IImc ii/t) 

Brief sighs came from her open lips 
like sttain given ofl b> thoughts (Anm 
Seghers) A licutciianl With dclu 

sions of commandti (R r Ktssicr) 

Thev tried to cut each other on pieces 
of the past (Let Cro I v) A child 

walking aiound with his sleep show ing 

(Rlv J Melvin I King) 

Oierheard “Oleomargarine is some 
thing you have to take for butter or 

worse ” (Bett> Cass) 

The weather cracked a frosty whip 
over the eastern front (Robert St John) 


The sun shaipened its light across 
a razor edge of hills (Mh McKa>) 

A cat sleeping with ill loose ends 
tucked in (Niii Criflith \\ ii r ii Slant 

mg boles of coconut palms exploded 
in blasts ol greenerv against the skv 

(James R im ey Ullman) 

The most efficitnt watfi power in 
the woild IS a woman s teirs 

(Wil on Miziicr) 

His nose was a topogr iphical erior 
(f most \\ H( 1 \ oice sk mined 

easy chatter ofl the top of hei mind 
(Hirian w irt) Ht wint into a long 

commeicial about himself (Nicl Wical) 
The sti lined intimacy of a 

CrOwd**d ehvatOl (CJnrlts Siiilmg ml 
On c rney) A wcak ambitionless 

man who had slowlv driven his wife 
to distinction (Manelcne Cox) A 

widow more devoted to her grief than 
she had ever been to her husband 
(Hannah Baker) He aCtcd aS the 

goat between (O ul llamachcr) 

A girl speakiner of a Navy man she' 
had been out with “I think hes 
chief petting officer ” ijCapiirs^^cekfy) 


TO THE FIRST CONTRIBUTOR OP EACH ACcrpiED ITEM of Cither Patter OT PictuTcsquc Speech a 
payment ol S25 is made upon publication In all cases the source must be given An addi 
tional payment is made to the author, except for items originated by the sender Con 
tnbutions cannot be acknowledged or rctuined but every item is carefully considered 
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anning 

^ HenjyAWallace 

I AM agiinst a 
Planned Lconomy 
It means tyranny It 
mcTns that all eco¬ 
nomic decisions would be nude by a lions possessed the services of one 
small Gfroup at a central spot third of all the countiy’s industrial 

Nevertheless I favor planning I rcseaieh scientists In 1942, under the 
favor plannint? to keep our A.mci ic m influence of this tendency, 75 percent 
economic system eompetitivclv fiee of our war-production contracts were 

I tro fill thei I favoi planning to make held by 56 of oui corporations 
)ui economic system fne er than it is The true danger in such a situation 

todav IS not that i few men become iich I 




jvr Freedom 

Writing as an expcric iced busi¬ 
nessman, our new Secretary 
of Commerce proposes three 
^ steps by which the number 
W of small enterprises would be 
ev ery veai steadily increased 


It IS ihieatened today by what that 
great and beloved American, the late 
♦Villiam Alien White of Lmporia, 
Kansas, called “private totalitarian¬ 
ism ” It is thieatened by the tend¬ 
ency toward concentrating Ameri¬ 
can economic decisions in the hands 
of the directors of a few large corpora 
tions At the end of our last boom, in 
1929, five percent of our corporations 
owned 85 percent of all of our cor- 
porate w ealth In 1937, 13 corpora- 

-^ole In his new book, Sixty Million Jobs 
to be published jointly this spring by Reynal 
& Hitchcock and Simon & ^hu^^er, 
Henry A Wallace discusses at length his 
views on the means of achieving full post 
war employment within the framework of 
the American way of life 


am preaching no waifare on wealth 
as wealth The true danger is that 
decisions detei mining the economic 
destinies of millions upon millions of 
Amei leans tend to be made bv a few 
men m a few central spots This 
concentration of economic power, if 
unchecked, could finally give us a 
piivate Planned Economy just as 
tyrannical as any public Planned 
Economy Economic freedom requires 
that economic decisions should be, as 
much as possible, not concentrated but 
diffused They should be made, as 
much as possible, not by handfuls of 
men but by multitudes of men True 
free enterprise cannot survive except 
as the enterprise of the many 
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1 propose t)iat all our governments, 
federal, state and local, should de> 
hberately encourage the enterprise of 
the many And 1 note with satisfac* 
tion that *‘small business,” which is 
the enterprise of the many, still exists 
m this country in great volume Some 
defeatists say it is dead It is not It is 
sick It needs care and cure But it is 
fer from dead 

In 1944 the United States con¬ 
tained three million separate business 
enterprises Only three thousand of 
them employed more than one thou¬ 
sand workers Two million of them 
employed less than one hundred 
workers Those two million, employ- 
mg from 99 workers down to only one 
worker (namely, only the owner him¬ 
self), can be called ‘ small business ” 
They might seem too liny to be im¬ 
portant Yet look' In 1944 they pro¬ 
vided 45 percent of the whole total of 
American industrial and commercial 
employment “Small business” is still 
approximately half the population of 
our American business economy 

We should not, then, despair of 
“the capitalism of the common man” 
in America We should go to work to 
retam it — and enlarge it We should 
not be content just to save “small 
business ” We should aim at expand- 
mg the area m which “small busi¬ 
ness” can thnve and multiply and 
glow 

I THINK I know how we can move 
toward that objective First, though, 
4 ought to qualify myself, as my 
cntics say, on the point of “practical 
experience ” I can do so quite readily 
I am myself a small business man, and 
I know all the woes of takmg a busi¬ 
ness feom the stage of being only an 


idea to the stage of being a gttmg 
reality 

As a well-known “dreamer,” I 
“dreamed” a better seed corn I 
started breeding seed corn and m 
breeding it My experiments were 
very “practical ” They produced an 
improvement in seed corn I then or¬ 
ganized a company to haivdle that 
improved seed corn and market it 1 
raised the money for the capital of the 
company I borrowed money for the 
seasonal operations of the company 
I took a “piactical” interest m the 
mechanical equipment of the com 
pany With Simon Cassady, Jr, I 
designed the first modem seed-corn 
drying and processing plant in the 
world I was president and general 
manager of the company till I came 
to Washington m 1933 to be Secre 
tary of Agriculture The company 
now has plants in Iowa, Illinois, In 
diana and Ohio We sell four million 
dollars’ worth of seed corn a year We 
take the greater part of our profits, 
after taxes, to build new plants or to 
modernize old ones I think I know 
everv headache and every heartache 
that a small business man cah have as 
he struggles from nothing to some 
thing And I know what it means to 
meet a payroll 

I contend that there are at least 
four practical things that can be done 
to make it possible for more Amen 
can citizens to start businesses and to 
develop them, and I contend that 
these things would benefit not onlv 
small busmesses but large I contend 
that Big Business itself would be bene 
fited by more development of sma'l 
businesses 

In my opinion the first thmg to do 
is to see to It that newcomers are not 
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artlikially excluded from any busi¬ 
ness area Such exclusions happen 
often They happen, for example, 
through monopolistic pools of pat¬ 
ents, through monopolistic controls 
of raw materials, through monopo¬ 
listic deals between rings of manufac¬ 
turers and rinp of distnbutors 

All such arrangements are bad for 
the big businesses themselves They 
dimmish competition and thereupon 
dimmish progress and theieupon di¬ 
mmish true ultimate profit It is the 
duty of Government to strive to de¬ 
stroy all such arrangements Two 
advantages will emerge The laige 
businesses will compete more among 
the nselves And new small businesses 
will enter the previously closed fields 
and accelerate competitive initiative 
and achievement I do not see how 
any friend of free enterprise can call 
It “persecution of business ’ when 
Government strives m this way to 
btoaden free enterprise 

Such IS Point Ont Knock down all 
arbitrary barriers that prevent a small 
business man fiom entering a busi 
ness of his choice 

Point Two is to sec to it that new 
small businesses have a reasonable 
access to ciedit They do not have it 
today In the mattci of credit, of fi¬ 
nance, of loans, they are much worse 
off than they were 30 years ago 

To begin with, it costs more today 
to start business Machines for pro¬ 
duction have become more compli¬ 
cated and expensive Marketing mech¬ 
anisms have become more elaborate 
and require greater initial expendi¬ 
tures The new capital necessary for a 
new small busmess is therefore much 
larger now than formerly 


3 ^ 

Meanwhile the banks have beccuxi^ 
much stricter m extending loans 
federal bank examiners have means 
and more insisted that the loans fay 
banks shall be ultrasafe In the old 
days there were multitudes of loans 
known as “character loans ” The 
borrower borrowed on “collateral** 
consisting of virtually nothing but hit 
known good character Such loans 
are rapidly becoming extinct 
Yet the country abounds m savings 
It abounds in saved dollars held in 
private hands These dollars run each 
year into the billions They should 
flow back into business In large 
measure they do not do so That is 
one of the mam reasons for recurrent 
unemployment 

Our most basic national economic 
problem is 

How can the total of our annual 
savings be induced to find its way into 
total energetic investment^ 

The biggest field in which such in¬ 
vestment IS needed, and in which it 
falters, is small business Many of our 
thoughtful financiers acutely realize 
this fact and are seeking remedies for 
It Some have suggested local pools of 
capital, oigamzed by local financial 
institutions and local public-spirited 
citizens, ind supplemented, when 
necessary, by Government I think 
this proposition is sensible and sound 
Myself, though, I would stress the 
kind of governmental assistance that 
we see in the Federal Housing Ad¬ 
ministration A pnvate lending insti¬ 
tution advances money to a citizen to 
help him acquire a home The Fed¬ 
eral Housing Administration simply 
insures that loan It guarantees the 
pnvate lending institution against all 
important loss The money remains 
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completclv pri\ itt The home u- 
maiiis coiiiple uh piiv lU What h t!> 
happened his Intn no promotion 
whatsocNci of st Ue hotiiiism’ — 
that IS), of Efo\tinmtntal ov\nti<.hip 
and opt I Uurn \Mi u 1 is hip[)<ncd 
has been just the itveise 1 lit ledtijl 
Heusint, \dministi ilion, tliiounh its 
goveinnuntil insui inte of pii\ itc 
loans, h is\ istlv piomoitd the pn\ it< 
o\Mieiship of honifs m Anuiit i I 
appiovt e\ei\ i^ovtinnieiit il uit isuie 
which pioinotes ind tiieiLi/t'> pii- 
vitt ovsnt iship ind e nt< ipijse 

I wot I D th< jf lore ijijirtnt tlu es- 
tlhlisiniH 111 t I iCovtniimnt i < nt v 
v^hieh in ( 1 1 1 iin eiit uiiisi in t s would 
£>11111111(1 Joins lo sin ill l)nsiii(ss<s 
lhos( t lit uiMst UK « s would b< 

Iht hii\ih\'> ffu h'an mu\l 

makt to f/ f/n tlon oj < p i uli 

hridui^ instiluliun \ntl 

Ih pnialt lifiiiini insht/ilint mu\t he 
ahlt to sho i tint it unnot nhsorh tlu total 
Tnl all In if tif ana luttls inMuaim 
aoair st ln\K \nd 

1 lint mint hi a nunimnm if rid liq 
in l\ a\fimi,toii 

1 nil eo mart d th It Linclf I sueh in 
aiiin^CMi'nt out [>in lU loins (o 
piIV iIt snnll business would In le 
viveil uid nuiliiolud into new thou 
sinels inel hunchtds eil thous inds 1 
nil eoininced th it uneki sueh m 
air linn nu nf the ioiee ol hee entti- 
piisc in tins (ountiv woulel be t,ie iflv 
txpindtcl ind strengthened Iht 
iiiimbci of lie( enttipiiseis would be 
cvtiv \e ir ste idilv incit ised Iheii 
business* s wo ild lern nn eiitiu I> their 
own ^ hat the Govt t uiik nt would be 
doing would be siniplv but vitally 
this 

It would be helping to pump our priiate 
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iaztngi hack into private investment It 
aould hi helping to am* unimplo)ment 
It u oiild be helping to niitaliv small bust 
nns in its conttst Jin sutvnal against bia 
hiisimss It uouhl bt helping to piomote 
hntnean economic fuedom 
J an h ipp) to nott tint Scnitoi 
1 di ol Ohio who so stion£,lv le us 
mv tenelencv tow ud hum init ui in 
Cfoveinimnt il die mis, is in subslin 
li il 1^1 et mt nt with me (hi Ik li ill ol 
sill ill biisintss he Ins intiodiued i 
bill foi e,intinm<nn( insui mee oi 
lon^ tiini loins b bulks md insiii 
UK( eomjnnKs ml ol slocks held in 
th( ioiiloli(;s ol inv< stint nt tin I 1 
c in nov\ eonij) uuon iblv iv to St n i 
lOl 1 III 

1 ( How id( iJist ^\el(onu * ’ 

\11 possi )k buMiH ss 111 Ids ojitn 
to iKwconuis' \H possibk s< nsibl< 
ere lit licilitie ijien to m wt oint ts • 

J hose iH mv Points Om md 1 w< 
hiv Point IhiK IS ^ovtiniiK nt i) 
inelustn il i< sc lu h 

I Trvvi lilt ulv spol (n ol tin i 
tonishniL, toilet nil iiion ol intlnsliiil 
Kst n( h seientisls in th« t injiltiv ol i 
It w J nt,t ct)i poi itioiis Jhtst toijo 
1 t( ons iK not lo bt concl nincd oi 
tint K illu i tluv lie it) bt com 
lilt ndtd, with ihtn lese uc h st lenlists 
tilts lit piodut in^ nt w )iottss(s intl 
new ptodiic is ol me ileiil ible v iluc to 
111 ml ind But ihcv sm ah'! uously 
ind iltot,<lhci uninU iition illv, in 
bimc,nig It ibout th it oui whole new 
scientific vvoild of in igic il niiteiiib 
'ind m igic il 1 ethods will be ectssi 
bit in ]ut,c put only to ecnpoi'itior 
ol til line linanti il it sou ces 

liii igine thf condition of agiirul 
tuie if icstaieh into the treating ol 
soils, into the laising of ciops, into tin 
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brccdincf of animals, had been left to 
a handful of laigc farmers who could 
( 0 \er their discoveries with patents 
\\ t \\ ould not today h ive oui Me id 
ilv incrtasinq numbei of f imilv farms 
scuntihcallv ind cfFcclively m in iced 
|)\ sill ill lauiKis iMth no i(s( iich 
1 ic ill ties of then oun 

^\hlt has modcimzcd tlicin his 
Ihcii the leseiich woik of tin Uiiitid 
St Ik Department ol Ae^ic ulturc iiid 
oi oiii slate agiicultui il rolki^ts md 
uniMisities, c lined to the 1 nmeis In 
iich (due ition il lo' ncics as the It d 
ci il I \tt nsion St 1 ^ ice 

1 submit that tin Depiitimnl ot 
( oiiimtrcc should be empowtitd to 
tio i null 11 woikolrtseaich mdtdu 
t iiion for Amt IK n tnUipiistis in 
(oimiurte md iiidustis I oi more 
thm p) \t ns the Dtpailmtnt of 
coimiKicc his hid a iistatch divi¬ 
sion t illtd ihc Buu in ol St mil iids 
Its ic tivitit s v\t u t,ieitlv stnnul Ut d 
In Hilbert Hoover when hi w is Si 
iitnv of CoiniiKiii 1 he Burt lu 
ntvtitlnlesc it in iins onlv thi tmv 
niiclt us ol the v ist ni n ol I iboi ito 
IKS lid ol seitntists tint could miki 
us itstaich fiviets to busmtss tht 
ttliiivilent of tht icstaich stivicts 
lint the seientific biiit ms ol the D<- 
putiiient of \j,iicultuie lendti to 
1 uininGf 

I heiitilv contin in the letom- 
mcndition itcently made bv Mi 
M^iiiv Maverick, the energetic and 
neative Chan man of the Smdier 
^\ ai Plants Coi poi ation He has had 
much experience with the dilhcultics 
ol small business m its war tn le efforts 
and in its postwar plans He savs thac 
one of the things th it Amei ican sm ill 
business most needs is ‘ technical 
assistance in a manner comparable 
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to that given farmers by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultuie ” 

Mv Point Thiee, then, is iliat our 
Government shall give 1o millions of 
small business intn the siine oppor- 
tunit> to keep abreast of new scientifac 
devilopniints that it now gives to 
millions of small igiieultuialists 

Mv I vsi point IS t IX el ef 
The binate Comniittii on Small 
Business lecentlv lepoitid as follows 
‘ The waitiine tix stiuetuie fills 
lelilivelv iiioie hcivilv on new and 
smill businesses thm on long estab 
hshed 1 nge hi ins Ihis m ikes it very 
clifhcult foi the new and simll busi¬ 
nesses to liv iside funds foi iiconver¬ 
sion to pi u i tiini ope 1 itions It jeop- 
neh/i V tin n siiiviv il 
I aeld 

Ihoiismds ol sm ill busimss inon 
w ho h i\ < gi ow 11 sudeh nlv li om sm ill 
si/( to midiinn si/e hive hid to piv 
ov ( r 70 pi I C( nt ol the n annn il jm ohts 
m taxilion M m\ i smill fiusuiess, 
hoiK stlv e ipit ih7( d, c mnot jiie j) ire 
loi sound pi leetime exfiinsion be- 
e ius( l ixis hint the liltli m in with i 
big idi i moie thm thev hint the big 
111 111 with no id( i 
I suggest 

1 I hi exiiss pioiitb ti\ should be 
ibolished IS soon is possibli iftirthe 
vv It is o\ 11 and tin d ii gi 1 oi inflation 
is p4si In thi mi intiini < \eniption 
1 om tht tix should b( subst intially 
men iSLd to issist smill businiss 

2 1 xp mding busiiitss should be 
pti initted after the \\ ar and danger of 
mil Ikon is past, to lightin its fedeial 
incomi taxes bv v\ riting off m w plants 
and fdi ihties mori i ipidl> than it can 
undci ixistmg law 

3 C orporations that make no use 
of naUonal capital tniikets should be 
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THE reader’s DICEST 


granted the piiNilege ot b(ing fixed 
in accordance ivith pai tut xs>hip piinci 
pks 

4 Iht pciiod dming which busi 
nt s losses ma\ be c uiiicl over and oil 
set in a 1 itc 1 \ < u ig iiust p ohts should 
be exUndtd liom two tO fi\i oi six 
yeais 

Such IS m\ jirogr'ini of i,()\ tinintn 
tzil assist inci to nc w sni ilJ btisint sst s 
and to tlie enliiL,< nicnt of \iiiciu m 
economic lieecloni bucJi, in tins lit Id 
are mv pioposiis as m tin ib isheJ 
govcrnine iit il plamu / 

I inck them with tn finilobstiv i- 
lion tint ill i,o\ciiiiiKnts, hit ill 
widt iw ikt fm iiKssts, lit pi uiniJit, 
It ill tunes When tin \diuinisii i 
tion ol \\ isluii^ton incUi 

tht mfliitmt ol \l« xuidti H million, 
peisiinkd the (on itss to tnul i 
tiiiff liw, it pliniud i [iioutud 
Ariieiic m mintil u tilling iiidusiix 
But tht git ittsl of 11 \meiit m 
govt mint nt il jilinmn* ptiloimiMts 
w IS In dit Kt|)ul)h( m P/iil\ iindti 
\1 1 ihim I meoiii 

In ibl) ipjuoMin illK out ih id 
tht 1 ind b< twe< 11 tin Mississippi 
Rivii uid tht Puilu Slope w is \ii 
tuallv unpto|l<d Ii wi ownid bv 
the ft chill -,f)\t mint nt is juibhc 
land It could ic idih h ivt been sold 
to 1 iigc iiiithtis indtolugt spccii 
lativt 1 mcl compinjts Jliit would 
hive bttn the cisust vv i\ ami tl 
Big Business wav But time was i 
contiarv idt i • he eoiiti ir\ ide i w is 
to dispost of the 1 md in sm ill paictls 
of I fit) K It s each 

Ihis id( a was violently opposed by 
the tas in niinufactuiers liec mst it 
meant th'^i thtir woikers would have 
a chance to iiiigi ite fiom btmg east¬ 
ern wage earners into being western 
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independent piopeity-owners The 
Republican Party nevertheless went 
igiinst the eistein business inteiesls 
and in its platltum ol iBbo declirctl 
itself loi a West of small f unis There 
upon m 1862 a Republican C ongiess 
pisstd ind \hiaham I incoln si{:,nrd 
thf memoi djle Ht meste id \ctundti 
which my in m tii worn in who would 
St tth on ibo leits ol public I ind and 
cultiv lit it lot hvt ye us could hiyt 
It f}(i 

1 Ins w IS tl t cit itest govt iniiien 
til roniiibulirm to lite tnit 1 pi 1st in 
ill hum m tmi li stt no i btttd o* 
intk jjt nek nt se tikis who siuttsshilK 
spit id sm ill 111 ming t nit t |)i ist ovt 1 
in 11 i \lilth ollit 1 wist ini>,ht hiv< 
l)(« n ont ouJ\ ol << ud il -,11 it t st it< s 
11 loimth cl tut \t sK 1 n indiv idu ihsn 
tl) It Ins })t t n 01 t ol tilt -,h)ii« s ol oil 
n uion 

Till 11 \( I V hue ovn ill gov 
f limit Mill ])1 Miiim^ 1 pntuulail 
iiitdttli 111 tht fit Id ol list il tixilion 
ti’ifl Jiul moiK I uv }»oli( It s "St gov 
ciniiKiit his tv(i btcii ibit to e 
c ipt It ptinsibililV IP tht st Ik Ids I h« 
itspt isibihlv jstsptciillv gi 11 lilt 
1 w I, bet tust tht govt Iimit nt il 
biKLt t tin n It pit stilts sutli i Id’gt 
shut ol tilt ni loniliiKomi Inoidei 
tot iiiv the v istiv intit sttl burden 
It IS vitil to link ish all ihc eneigit 
possibk 

Altei tht Civil \Vir the builchn., 
of the we stt in i iihoads, wombuitti 
with the Homestead Act, lelcastd 
such 1 buist ol energy th it oui n 
tion mritased greitly m statute in i 
remaikably shoit spare of tirat 
must be said, mveithekss, that uii 
certain ovei-ill monetary polici*'' 
aftt r the Civil \Vai made our progie '> 
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c\cc(din£jl> irregular We h id s( nous 
depressions such as those of 1873 ind 
i 8 q 3 

After World War I the building of 
1 oads and the e\p insion of the auto 
mobile business did foi us what the 
w< sttrn lailioids and the llonu sit ad 
\ct did a genet ition 01 iwo cuIki 
B ut hcic ag un 1 lulty o\(i ill monc 
luv ind tariff planning h\ the Gov- 
(I nni< nt kd I0 clis istei ind tlu siii ish 
of I():jO 

Alter Woild W 11 II we sh ill h ivt 
(\pinsion in tiijioils ind uiition 
m fkctionics in ti idc with (lu Ori¬ 
ent ind Lntin \nieii( i But \ni(n- 
c in iiee cut ipiise no in itt< i how 
(oinpliteh nle 1 (fl e innot non! tlu 
Tu (e ssity oi skille d (io\ < t nine nt pi in 
ning in the 1 eld whu h is tlu (jomiu- 
nu nt s ow n re sponsil)ilit\ llu (jo\- 
eimnent will not euiy out its dut\ 
in this litld sitisl ictoiilv until tlu 
people thcins(l\< unde 1st ind ]iist 
wh it isimohed in wisi gene iniiu nt d 
u lion This j) 11 tie ill 11 seilipet is out¬ 
side the scope of tins iitule ind I 1111 
mentioning it onl\ bet iiise I le ili/e 
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that free individual enterpiise unac¬ 
companied by Gov eminent wisdom 
with leg lid to fisc il inonetuv^ and 
tariff policies can It id to dangerous 
setbacks 

I believe that Amciiean free entei- 
prisc IS the best economic svstem in 
the world and should alwavs strive 
tow lid being even better 1 believe 
that llu United States Government, 
just IS P encoui igcd the eistein 
w igt e iinei to become a western 
piojieitv owning firmei, should bv 
ntv\ei ind dilhient methods sum 
liily encoiiiigt tvtiy w igt timer 
who his It in him to list fioin the 
bench of llu enijilovid utisintothe 
desk r»| tli< St 11 ( mplov 1 ig busiiuss- 
ni 111 Insti id ol ujuootiiig the liet of 
\'i(iu in lot iiildjnis I w int to 
sir It juil loith nioie bi intlits ind 
molt blooms 

1 shill govt innit nt illv jilintowiid 
tint end islon< islhivt inv govern 
mt lit il oj){>o) limitv, ind 1 shill 111 gc 
siitli i toiiist Ujjon tlu jicoplt and 
upon llu 11 tit (ted lejiiest ni itivt s in 
the ( one It ss 



Hinds Acioss the Sci 

—^s A Red C ros!) vvoiker ov ci sc is, I foin d ih it 111 occ ision il officer was 
likely totiv ililtle wolfing Nordidbeing iitningnialc ilw ivsstop liter 
ni image Out fiiend >f ouis, a colonel, mu tied an Ai in v nuist Prts 
tutly she h id to go back home foi the usual icason — their union had 
been blessed Our colonel fntnd stiytd close to his knitting for ibout a 
month, then one evening le got into his bf st tailoi made unilot m to come 
to dinner with us On tne way h thrust his hand into his pocket and 
pulled out a puce of piper on winch he found m his wile’s handwriting, 
‘ So you re all dressed up — why ^ 

— 1 Innor Bumpy Stc enion and Pete Mir'11 

I Knett )fouf Soldier (Inhntry Journal 1 en{,uin B >ok ) 



A father reports on bis 
son at the front 

Condensed from 
Better Homes &. Gardens 
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I Saw the Boy 

Ano/ijfmous 

I The author is an Arn'y officer who in civil 
life was a wntei Out of consideration foi 
hi& son he withholds his name 


W L STOOD in the dirk, snowy 
woods on the edge of Ger¬ 
many, this tall young soldit r 
and I Somewhtic btlow us, out of 
sight bevond the nakid foicst, a fi 
mous Amtncan legiment wis lib¬ 
bing at the Gcimins acios‘ a lio/tn 
stream OlT to the south, in tht Ar¬ 
dennes bulge, aitiJkiy hic lolkd down 
the valleys like dist ml bowling b ills 
The command post wis a batteitd 
schoolhoust to oui right Its bick 
door, conceded Iroin the tntmy, 
squeakf d open md shut endlessly as 
messengers hu iicd in and out Lich 
time It opened a thin, yellow stit ik of 
lamplight tumbled out icioss the 
dirty mow 

Behind us ovei tlic shoulder of a 
little hill, an invisible eoluinn ol aiii- 
muiiition tilicks giui ted pist bring¬ 
ing up the night’s supply ol shells foi 
the 105 s and i^i’s We could heir 
ambulances, too heavy with double 
loads, panting up the grade from the 
dressing stations 

A German 88 dropped a shell 
somewhere into the deep valley off 
to our left I must have stalled, for 
the young soldier put a reassuring 
hand on my shoulder 

“It’s okay Dad,” he said “They’ll 
come a lot closei than that ” 


The soldiei was my only son file 
was 19 years old, a battle-haidened 
vetci in Ht had left the lints only i 
ft w hoiiis ago in a few moie hours he 
would be biek in his pi ice He was 
m\ son but he might have been yours 
1 hat s why I’m wilting this Beeause 
I an one fath« 1 whose milit ii v dutie s 
took him for a lew hours to th( 
particulii front v\htre his son wis 
fighting I wmt to shaie with all 
1 itht rs the pncle and anxiety, thejov 
and bitttiness th( unpiessions 1 
biought aw ly with me 

lh(i( wis no timi th rt ni«ht to 
ansvvi 1 ill the cpustions I hid stored 
Uf) How w IS tin boy < ijuipped ind 
tiiiiifd’ What ell I hi wmt most’ 
W hat well Ins Inluie plans Had th< 
vv n ( hinged hmi’’ 

1 li« boy looked Ime lou‘ h, eapi 
bk lit it rhiniici than when 1 last 
s iw him rillei 1 believe Sti lighter, 
1 m sill e 1 Iis 1 itk , sti ippe cl a< i oss his 
shoukleis setmed to be i pirt ol 
him He was wind brown a icl (lean 
shiven He woie his helmet just ofl 
the proper regulation, hori/e>ntal po 
srtion file’s not a parade soldier He’s 
a fighter A iifleman in the lines 
He woie a field jacket over twJ 
sweaters and a wool shirt and wool 
underweai, two pairs of trousers and 
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two pairs of socks in his field shoes He 
looked as unlike a military school 
cadet as any man can look But that 
snowy forest wasn’t a parade giound, 
either 

One night six months before, I’d 
said good-bye to this boy Wc had 
met the hour of his leaving with a 
noisy, spurious gaiety Theit was no 
gaiety left in him now He was dead 
sdious He stood theie m the snow 
with his feet apait, he id tilted slightly 
forward, and I had the inipiession 
that he was listening const intly ioi 
sounds I did not he ii All good sol 
dieis get the ciutious habit of listen- 
incr What w is this one thinking 
ibout this bov who like youi own 
l)oy, hid always liked to dibble in 
thoughts too big loi him who like 
\out own, had the ind( pendent, t\- 
})luiing, quesiioning mind ol inodtrn 
^outh’ 

lU wasii t thinking of the loui 
Irctdoins that night Hi w isn i 
thmkiiiy ol a hippiti I tttti postw n 
woild He w isn t m iking any pi ms 
n tor hims( li M ivlw nii n e m do 
tint m th( buk irt, is Hen in 
Moiisehm 1 iiest this boy w is think 
ing oniv of how to ktep himself ind 
his friends aln e iiid how to kill Gei 
mans 

He h id nu t Gtin ms dost up, not 
d loiigli th< headlines ol the moin- 
ing newspiper He knew thtni as 
tough, determined skillful soldieis 
\nd he hated them, as all his irate 
did, with a deep, hot, personal hatred 
He hated them foi their cunning and 
luthlessneis, foi the dead rtfugees he 
had seen beside the roads ol Fiance, 
loi dead little towns He hated them 
for what they had done to his own 
friends His squad had been hit hard 
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last month His buddy and one other 
were killed and six more wounded 
There’ll be no soft peace if he and his 
pals have a voice m it 

The big guns rumbled, off to the 
south, and an ambulance groaned on 
the steep grade over the hill 

‘ Cigarette’” I he boy pulled out 
one of those boxes that come m the 
K r itioii cm, four cigarettes to the 
box But when he siw my own pack 
he quickly put his aw ly 1 hanks,” 
he said I 11 save mm< ” 

“How’s the Imiily’” he asked 
I told him ill the details I could 
think ol Iheii hr isked, How’s 
Bob’’ 

Bob IS Ins dog Bob w is fine, I told 
him 

Ed up it the f IIm tiied to put 
him on 1 sc ik ind weigh him the 
othci day ’ 1 siid He got bit ” \nd 
foi th< only turn in tint horn and i 
hill 1 hi lul this boy liiigli Ihtn he 
slopp(<I It s hud to 1 High when the 
ambuJ mces in piillm^ up tli< giade 
iioni youi own stctoi X changed the 
Sul)]( ( t 

Wlnt s voui oullil like* ’ 

Gic It Bt si iceinif nt m tht \imy 
Know oui itcoid sme< Noimindy* 
Since ^Vliica* Not m iny ol those lirst 
ones kit mil thiv u getting tiicd 
But they know how to m ikt the best 
ol things ^ ou pick it up pi e tty quick 
fiom them How long do you think 
till will 1 ist, Dad’” 

J\o one IS trying to gue<!S ’ 

“Well, 1 know it won’t be Gei mans 
were fighting next Christmas, any 
how ’ He inhaled deeply ‘ My guess 
IS that we’ll have this job done by the 
Fouithofjuly Ihits vhatwe’ieall 
hoping It we just h id more arnmu- 
mtion, big stuff, a lot ol ijj 
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fHE reader’s digest 


“And if yon had twice as much as 
you have now^” 

“Oh, we’d want more, of couisc 
It’s just comfortmcf to hear it passing 
ovci We’ll ncvei hive enough to 
satisfy us ” 

I isked him about the food Swell, 
he answered Hot meals iiqht on the 
line twice a day, with hell popping ill 
around “Sometimes 1 think once i 
day would be enough ’ lu said \\ c 
get some casualties, h indhng the 
steaming kettles up to the foxholes 
We could take K lation instead one 
of the meals 

I iskt d him what he h id be t n 
reading Iheie s no time to le id he 
said He wasn t hippv ibout the f< w 
magazines from the Stitcs he had 
seen “The ids iie pie tty bad Pii 
ticul Illy the pietuies 1 he fellows ge t 
sore, looking at them Pietiiies of 
wai, all prettied up ]\o mud No 
stench Just hcioics ind ittitiicUs It 
gists the people it home filse ide is ’ 

He didn t lii e the i idio news fiom 
the Stites, eithci Nothing but \i( 
tones He knew firsthand the cost ol 
Mctones big md sin ill 1 his bos of 
mine had seen the rc suits not in tei ms 
of towns taken but m men huit ind 
men killed He disliked the e isy 
sound of it all on the radio 

He took anothei of mv cigauttes 
and I watched his face m the flame 
of the hghte i — so old for his i ') 
years, wiSe, tiied, waiy, but calm, 
determined I found that he wasn’t 
interested in Washington gossip The 
quarrels between management and 
labor, rationing, books, plays,, songs. 


all these belonged to a world of which 
he was no longer a part His mind was 
concentrated on this little strip of 
snowy woods with the Germans just 
across the ri\ er 

‘ We’ve got to blast them out of the 
dams,” he said, pointing east I hat’s 
our next ]oo Going to be tough ’ 

He mentioned the wonderful nurses 
m the hospitals, the medical corps 
men working und r fiie ‘ Iheyie 
heiot , for my money,” he said 
Heroes It was the onlv lime he used 
the word He tilkcd ibout the fact 
that he hadii t been paid for two 
months but no, thanks, he didn t 
need mv mone\ \bout toilet piper 
ind w h It i blessing it w is, coming up 
with the latioiis kbout his rifle and 
his shexs 1 he things tli it counted 
^iid then ag iin How long did 1 
think It would j ist’ \\ ould the troops 
be shipped dll e e t to the Picificoi lx 
allow eel to come home on their wa> * 
W he 11 would we h i\e some V-boiiibs 
to fire b ic k at the eneniv’ 

lh( door of the command post 
ope neel ind a \oung otlicei ctiled 
“lime to be genng ” Xlv son hitched 
his iifle higher He stood for a mo 
merit like a ramrod and then reached 
out his hand 

‘ Good night. Dad See you at 
home,” he said 

Sure,” I answered “Set you at 
home Good night, son ’ 

He saluted and turned on his heel 
and stepped off into the darkness, 
toward the little valley where his 
regiment was fighting Ge mans across 
the frozen stream 



Sleeping Pills 



Condt nst d from 1 lie S itui d ly 1 

^ \RI \ list 111 ] Stiiiplt 

H McPhe » on ucoK’His:, to \ 
coroiKi s jiii (li( d ejf ni k- 
(idcntil ovtidost ol sJ< ( pini* t il)l« ts 
Just I (fore ( hnstims 1 upt \tJt/ 
(he ne tress, coinniittcd suicide \m( 1 ’ 
(lie snrne diiic. 1 !» ( were onlv (in 
iiiort coiispie nous people l\eivdi\ 
o(t»eis die lioin the mu e >iis( ^et 
ue to on ( ikinL, oui own sJt(pin< 
pills (<m no eonntclion l)el\(eii 
these dtidis ind oiii li'f)i(s 

We would he ouli ie,( d u (he su^- 
t,estion tint ' ( IK heeoniin* i ni¬ 
tron ol diLi« lieiifls i\i\M tilde s is 
lonsf <11,0 IS If) ,() there W(k e uoumi 
users ol sleeoitit, pills hiilutu- 
iites to the doe lor ^ool hills or 
red desils or >tlIow iielots to 
die addlet - to recount lor the sil 
ol 2,200,000 dose s i d i\ 1 od i\, \\ rth 
>hc worries, fijnels irid k iel|ustrne nls 
ot lues ind hours c ruse cl hy the w ii, 
the fit,ures show th it we ire usin^ a’ 
most three times as much 

In New \oik C](v there were h\e 
limes as m my ate iclerit il dt iths fi om 
then use, or misuse, in 1942 as there 
were in 19^7 In S in trancuco, acci¬ 
dents from them inert ised 1^0 per¬ 
cent from i()40 to 194}. 

The barbituiates are valu ible when 
inoperly used, they have been classed 


Ihf* exec'ssise and indiscrimiJiiite 
use of the b irbitiir itos is a 
be ilth problem ol (oiituderable 
and glowing impuitaiice 

— 1>; 7 hot ia« la lan 
Si h i( n ral 
L S / ublic H alth Stmta 


venini« Po t + Rtf a Halit hlieman 

with si!\ iism insulin md snllinila- 
midt IS (he outst incline, mi die il dis- 
(tut lies ol the etniui> \nd death 
Itoin then pioperh supei\ised usage 
is so 1 IK til It SOUK filivsic mis pre- 
seilhe the'll li^lit'v 1 o Afi Joiits, 
whosi oil is ill the Plulprpmes oi d 
prison ( iiiip to Ml J icl on who u 
o i llu jii lit shill lo invom who just 
emtshtp the ) pit s( iil)t i pill fen d 
it w d us to c,( t the rn b » k into the 
si pill hihit ] h( St people de- 
ln,h((t' 'itli the i suits t« 11 then 
friends V.iid the \ ill (oni nine Louse 
the in — thinL,ir i (ht elite wears 
oil iron) OIK I ind to mothd oi the 
bo 111 (11 ii use 

11 the \ took the 111 only ex e i loinlly, 
in situiiions si mil 11 to the one for 
which the physicnii pitstribed, theic 
would he little hum clout But usu- 
ilh tilt pe 1 son who Ins found se ven 
Ol tiffht hoiiis lelt is( fitim the piob- 
Itms til the dav wants to be sure that 
he will get this rtle ise evtiy night 
So nt hi t hesitintly liter with less 
thought he t ikes i pill \nd the 
olterie i he dots this, the more readily 
hr does it He is on the wiy to be¬ 
coming an addict He Ins little, if 
anv idti ol the dingci, except for a 
pci Inns tory caution on the label th it 
the tablets “miy be habit-foirnmg” 
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and are “to be used only by or on the 
prescription of a physician ’ \et, in 
addition to addiction, they may ha\ e 
other evil effects 

A recent test of almost 400 men 
showed that thtir averac^e IQ was 
lowered 3 36 points after the use of 
onl) three grains of one of the bai- 
biturates Sleeping pills m ly pioducc 
a serious skin disc ise They m \y 
bring on acute or chronic intoxic i- 
tion which, m turn, may cause motor 
accidents and even unlnt^ ntion d 
enmes In New ’^oik 1 boy under 
their influence walked into i lestiii- 
rant, removed the contents of the 
cash legistei md w ilked out so c isu- 
ally that the onlookeis did not le. di/e 
what had hippened In Hoiid» i 
salesman normally a kind, dtvoted 
husbind, muideicd his wife while 
under the infliieiiCe of the pills 

Iheir continued use le ids to 
shuttled nerves ind to sti inge ps\- 
choleigieil eflects varying from stiin- 
uldtion m eeitun combmitions to 
diow siness, com i and de Uh All tlie se 
dangers ire heightened when the 
drugs die taken by people with kidney 
trouble or in conibmUion with ilco- 
hol And since some baibitur itcs 
remain in the system is long is e ight 
days and then effects lie cuinul itive 
they may, as was mentioned m the 
repoi ts of the McPherson de ith le icl 
to a state of forgetfulness m which the 
user ‘ may not remember how m in\ 
of these pills he has taken ’ That is 
one of the reasons the British Jledi- 
cal Journal, as long ago as 1926, 
could report "hat deaths caused by 
barbitu ates were “sometimes suici¬ 
dal, but perhaps more frequently 
from accidental overdoses taken for 
sleeplessness ” 


May 

It IS too easy to get these drugs A 
boy arrested in New York for rob¬ 
bery while under the influence of a 
combination of a barbiturate and 
beer said that the tablets could be 
bought almost anywhere in his ncigh- 
liorhood Increasingly the drugs c *n 
be purchised not only in drugstores 
but in such places as hotels, apart 
nunts newsstands and saloons 

Ihe federal law v hieh insists upon 
proper libeling of drugs and upon 
then s lie only on prescription applies 
solely to drugs which ti ivel between 
the St ites Only ^, of the stites have 
any liws at all These with lew ex¬ 
ceptions, forbid the sale other than 
on prescription, but do not forbid 
refilling the prescription is often as 
the user wishes or the diuggis pei- 
mits th< y do not require iny record 
ol pur c baser s or amounts What inanv 
pfliei ils would like to see are liws for 
the s lie of bar bitur itcs similar to 
those loi narcotics — the most rigid 
le cor ding ol every gram from the 
time It le ives the w holes ilei ur til it 
le iche s the eonsumer 

Well mtentioned druggists now 
find it extiemely difficult to control 
sale s w Inch they know should not be 
made One day, i le idmg druggist m 
a large city w is isked by one of his 
best eustomers, a prominent banker, 
for a dozen tablets The druggist said 
that he could not sell them without a 
preseiiption The banker was furious 
If the druggist refused to sell him 
something everyone knew could be 
bought anywhere, he said, he would 
get his pills — and take his business 
— clsew here And he stormed out 

The next morning when the dri g- 
gist picked up his newspaper, the 
words stared up at him Ppominent 
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Banker Dies of Overdose of Druc 
Most druggists want to live up to 
the high ethics of their profession, but 
— as in every profession — there are 
offenders Among these are the diug- 
gists who delibeiately pity on the 
\v( iknesses of known addicts ctimi- 
n ils and prostitutes One ph irmicist 
\MS found to have sold i2b,ooo cap¬ 
sules a year to Oncntals He was 
in iking a profit of $ioo a wee k when 
uusted Anothei diuggist w is nuk¬ 
ing S200 a month Irom sale s to iddiets 
ind was indirectly ’csponsfiilt for 1 
w ivt ol Climes in his neighboihood, 
committe d mostly l)\ voiine, bovs un- 
ele 1 the influence eif b iibilui ites 
Stiteliwsaie effective whenpul- 
lic knowledge and opinion ik behind 
them 1 his was dcmemsti itccl in C on- 
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necticut, where, in nine months of 
1942, there had been nine deaths 
from Inrbiturates, 2b tieitmcnts and 
one commitment a wee k loi addiction 
in state hospitals alone Six months 
latei, alter a public hearing and the 
adoption of legulations, not a single 
de ith hid occurred, theic weit few 
cast s of ti e itment and the number of 
committed hid dioppcd to none 
All these things idd up to a serious 
c ISC agiinst the indisci iminate s lie of 
bubituiitcs Ihc enmmil features 
art of concern '^hi fly to the police 
1 01 the 1C St of us the concern is that 
we ourselves may become victim of 
these dings Lmtil the diseovery of a 
site p-inchiting ding tint is lompletely 
h uinie ss it would be be itei for us to 
go on e ountmg she e p 


Spotlight on Todi} 

A Dir ID Ml D cir win < /e d up t j the loll g Ue of the ( eoige \\ ishm„ 
ion Bridge in w \ 01k ( it\ Its 1 ist diop ol g is v as one, and its woin 
out tires were ilinost fl ippin^ in the lirte/e 

* liity cents, ’ said the bndg< iltcnd int bnsklv 

“Solel* ’ cxcl limed the dnvti, leaping out ol ihc cai and holding out his 
hand — rut 


Shi stood at d\c counter, an obviously new biidt, while a clerk ex 
plained various household gadgets to her He w i\<d cnthusiisUc about 
an electric illv timed e gg cooker, _xplammg th it her husband s boiled 
eggs would be just right when timed by it 

But I wouWn t need that,” she said ‘ John likes his eggs the way I do 
them I just 'ook out the window at the triflic light, give them one red 
and two greens, and they re done ’* — t-onuibut d bv Jtho i owcii 


Into the Texas town where my husband was stationed a cowboy came 
riding one day Dismounting ai the cui b, he hit^'hed his hoi se to a parking 
meter and, after much pu/zlcd squmtmg, disgustedly dropped a nickel m 
the slot and strode off — Contributed by B( ruKe A 1 ctrgut 
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A proposal to insure the 
end of large scale unemploy 
ment in the United StcUes 
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8 ACK in 1941 a vvtll known pub 
, heist su£»i»csUd thu It lit iin 
ible full employment the 
United States could p oduce e\en 
more than the qq billion doll us 
woith of ^oods ind smmcis tinned 
out m the boom \ c u 11)29 Mmv m 
economist indbusmissm me illedhiin 
a MSion u\ But the w ii h is ch mon 
sti ited thu i piodiiction ol i ,0 bil 
lion doll us oi moH is ciuitc possible 
Fuitheiinore ind this is tlu fiu,lit 
cniiig thim> this \ ist Hood ol pio 
duction n is be en le liit \ e el n it/ out any 
of till tin million youiiff nit i t/io to malty 
protidi the baikbom of tfu I aim for a 
Olnioush, theicloie, the piobJim 
of lindinjT |o}>s in postw u jiiodue tion 
for icji million e\sei\ire nun md 
hcRsen knows how m m\ millions ol 
unemplo\cd munitions hip md nii 
cralt workers is i muter demuidiiu, 
the utmejst sobiietv m 1 luiethou^lit 
An (lloit to deal with such possibili 
ties in advance is the dutv ol eveiv 
responsible eiti/en 

Jheit Ins been talk of 60 million 
postwar jobs, but we h i\e v e t to see i 
detiiled plan which piojioses to is 
sure them Ihioucfhout the eountiv 
a happv qo lucky optimism sivs to 
the soldier indwarwoiKci like it 
easy, bud Iherc 11 be woik i plentv 
There 11 oe more than enough loose 
money to get tilings ^oing again ’ 


Wasliini,ton economist specializing in post 
w*!! employment pioblems 

But Will then be * 

In sujiport ol the comfortable be 
he! lint the postw u world is bound 
to be one ol humming prosperity, 
three uguiiitnls ue eommonly id 
vmetd (r) Business is illuming it 
tint \k n (2) The spending ol w ir 
savings will bim' iboiu an unpiece 
dented demuid loi goods ()) I he 
plistus liglit mi t ils eleetronic g idg 
ets md other siientilic wonders dt 
e^tlojxd in tilt (0111 si of the w n vmU 
criatt ntw deni iiids new mdustiits 
and new high Itvels of business 
K tivitv 

I e L us evmiiiu fust, the jil ms ol 
Inisini ss It IS i jiooi lirm indet d vvhu h 
docs not hive its \ lee President in 
Chu^c of Postw 11 PI inning - often 
with 1 tonsidei ilile still kne manv 
tr idi issoei itions md sjxcial organi¬ 
zations (such IS the Con mttee lor 
rcononiie Development) ha/e lud 
pi nil foi whole noujis ol mdu tries 
M or eov e r, lie ir 1 \ ill busme sse exjie ct 
to hue biek their veterans where 
possible m accoidance with the 
terms of the Selective Service Act 

Some businesses have bee a making 
enoiiiious prohts md have lud isido 
huge reserves Ihese coneerns niiy 
be able to assure postwar jobs But 
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for every firm in this category, there 
are a hundred others which either do 
not have substantial ieserve«! or can¬ 
not convert to peacetime production 
The shipyai ds are one example Plane 
demand, too, according to the trade’^ 
own chamber of commerce, is likelv 
to skid by 85 or 90 peiccnt, and with 
it will go the demand foi astronomi 
cal tonnages of aluminum and mag¬ 
nesium And so on How many lobs 
can such industiies safely piomise^ 

Moicovei, business is a collection 
of many enteipiists, big and little 
Fach of them has a healthv tendency 
to go Its own w i\ At best thcit can 
be onlv a gieat mans individual 
plans, which \\c liop^- mis add up to 
something appioachmg full emplo\ 
inent 

I uithermoie, many a him with a 
neat postwii plan also has a lescrvt 
tion which doesn’t show on the blue 
prints A spoke sm in for the Associ\ 
lion of 4 meiican Raihoids, for 
example, recently asseited th tt “the 
nitions lailroads do not expect to 
pi ice ordeis foi new postwar equip¬ 
ment until at least six months iftei 
the close of the piesent conflict, at 
which time it will be possible to de- 
tcimine then postwai needs ’ 

This wait and see attitude is per- 
itctly reasonable Aiiy business which 
would guaiantee to buy equipment 
and provide jobs before it had a 
shrewd notion whether it could sell 
us product at a profit would be risk 
mg suicide But while each individual 
firm waits to see what the general 
postwar business picture may look 
like, ex soldiers will be waiting for 
jobs and a deflationary trend may 
well set m 

Now let us look at wartime savings 
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and postwar demand, which we arc 
told are bound to sweep us into 
prospenty The Federal Reserve Board 
had calculated that in June 1944 the 
increase in readily spendable savings 
amounted to al>out 40 billion dollars 
How potent a force is that^ 

Ternfic, according to one school of 
thought This fund wiU create a new 
pattern of spending and saving, caus¬ 
ing millions of families to use their 
current earnings more freely Maybe 
so But most of us know tliat the mid¬ 
dle- and lower-income gioups always 
have spent all of their earnings, aside 
from the slender maigin sarved for 
emergencies Foity or 50 billion dol- 
liis, split among 39 million families, 
IS not enough to change then long- 
established buying habits or to wipe 
out then worries about the future 
U S Chambei of C’omineiee sur¬ 
veys indicate thit 1,500,000 families 
will build 01 buy new homes, 3,700,000 
will seek automobiles, and so on for 
furniture w ishing machines and re- 
liigei Uois Such estimates give some 
indicition of whit people would hke 
to do But m order to foiesee what 
they actual!) do, we need more 
inloimation A le ct nt public opinion 
suivcy ot wai bond owners disclosed 
that 100 per ct nt w anted to spend, but 
that 73 percent planned to wait and 
set how things went While they wait, 
business will wait Production will 
wait And employment will wait 
The primary factor which will 
determine postwar spending will be 
not the size of past savings but the 
si/e of anticipated future income Job 
security, not wartime savings, is the 
key to what lies ahead Give the aver¬ 
age consumer a reasonable assurance 
of steady work and he will spend a 
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good part of 1 ns wartime r esc i \ t s But 
leave him unc< rtain of the futuK ind 
he will hoard The mcit pioinist of 
secuiit\, in other woids would go a 
long wdv toward cieating johs while 
fear of untinplo\me nt me vi(abl\ will 
help bring on the \ tiv thing we fe ir 

Pdliajis the guidicst of all the ii 
guments that iii'jist on autom itic 
prosperit\ iltei the w ir is tht one 
which points to llu Maivels of Sci 
ence I he d( m md lor ]j 1 istic hiiusi s 
ekctronic quick fut/irs migntsium 
dishw isheis, and \ luluopUi in ev 
er\ gai ige is cert un to bung )ol)s ind 
more jolis wi aic told 

I oi an\ gi\i n indiisiiv the se hope 
ful pudictions mu will be iiut But 
to tlu extent th U pi isii* s meich k 
plic» steel and gl tss oi mtgnesnnn 
lepldces cist non tin it will bt no 
imnicch ite mt ineie ise in einjilov 
ment Iheie will bt nioie jolis in tlu 
plastics fiCtoiKs but hwci m tb» 
steel md glass jil ints Often time 
mav bt a net d^eit ist in jobs, sinec 
one of the most attiactut things 
about mmv of tlic ntw piotliuts is 
that tlmv ( in be Uiintcl out witli a 
lower libor ctist (\rtctnt uldition 
to one of the big aliinnnnm ])Iants in 
the South phenomen illv irutt ittl 
the output of the f letois, but the in- 
crea c in cmploviiient totaltd only 
40 workers ) 

In November iqi-i-, when w n pio 
duction was it its peak, yy million 
men and women were it work m our 
factories, farms and service tndes 
Those w ho may be expcc ted to Ic iv e 
the labor market when the war ends 
— to r ii« families, retire or go b ick 
to school—will partly balinee the 
number of returning veterans who 
will be seeking jobs Bv 1950 we shall 


have near 60 million men and women 
who will want postwar jobs 

JNobod knows what may liippen 
wlien w 11 spending is cut fiom the 
present 8j. billion dcallais a year to, 
sav, thiee billion dollais, which was 
ibout what wc spent on ‘ defense in 
1910 It is piobibly conserv itive, 
however, to estimate that seven mil 
lion pec pie m i\ be ihiown out of 
woik Ihe leitil mnlu add up to a 
good m inv nioit iltc ill wc had 
ovei 7000000 unemploved in ie)^o 
Peih ips this fence ist u too gloeunv 
M ube tlie optimists will turn out to 
hue bien ii^hl ifie all with then 
(sliinUes of the job pieivicling e ijd 
lulilics of poslw u sj)e nding 11 d the 
blejsseuinng of i hos< of luv pioduels 
Ihe bisie men il jneiolem still le 
in ims \ie we genn^ to let sccuiitv 
for oui elemobili ed seddieis depend 
on e li II CL on the hojK that the op 
timisls lie guessing right about an 
indefinite fulute ’ ()i deies the n ition 
hue i respemsibilitv fen ^uataiUttin^ 
seeuritv md an oppentunity to wenk 
to ill veici ms md w 11 wejiker just 
as thev hive the individual dutv of 
doing the u s'» c m w utime * \1 k lelv 
tlieie le 1 e'1 ed veteiins who 
lie savn_, 1 ic loiintiv could feed 
me md ^ue 1 e lot lies md ^urnish 
me die il tai so lenig is I w s fighting 
We ean {novide jeibs feir evcivbodv 
while the vv ii is on — wh> cai l we 
do the s line thing in peacetime if wc 
le illy make ujd our minds to it'’ 

Well, why not’ Wfiat we need is a 
firm asiuranct that unetnplnymnt nevtr 
affam will be peimiUtd to bee me a na 
tional pioblem 

Such a guarantee might take the 
foim of an official staterrent of na 
tional policy by Congress and the 
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President, with the adMncc concur- 
rcncf if possible of the nnjor organi 
7ations of industry and liboi It 
might simply dtclirc tint uncmploy 
ment, aside from season il lluctui 
tfons would ntyci lx peimittcd to 
tvcced foui pel cent of the totil liboi 
lorcc If the numbei of lobUss should 
climb above this level clunng any 
three month peiiod the I'ccutive, 
with the advici iiid consent of i 
]oint C one,!t ssion il committte would 
then t ikt i( turn to put the guiiantci 
into opc I ition 

It IS (put* jiossibk th It the gii ii in 
Ut would rn<lv lx invoked--th U 
ilsveiv CMsLenet would lx enough to 
pievent i mijoi d( pie ssion It would 
seiv* IS HI issui nut (o business th It 
it could* put Its posiw u ])’ ins into 
ojxiition imnudiaelv VMth eonti 
deuce tint theie would b in iinph 
m iikd (oi its jiuxluets It would Ioh 
still till letii iichiiulit ind jiiie i i 
* turn 11V moves wine li tin nisilvi s lu Ip 
l)iin< on de pie ssion It would issun 
evtiv f irnilv th it it could s ili Iv sjxnd 
itswiitnni sivingsloi thitniw m‘o 
niobih oi 1 idio light now 

Ihe iiisiu net jiiinciple on which 
this suggestion is b ised h is lx( n mu 
veisill) icceptcd bv \m<iicins loi 
-ooyeais Our closest ippioichtoit 
on i national scale the gun uiue 
of bank dejiosits bv the lederil Di 
posit Insui ince Coipoiition, the 
mere existence of which has elimi 
n ited 1 uns on b inks The e tn e 
banking system stands liighei in pub 
lie esteem bee lust of that assurince 

Just how the National Lmplov'- 
ment Guarantee should be put mm 
cflect, if the need cvei arose, is a mat¬ 
ter for Congress and the Executive to 
decide Ihe primaiv method would 


be public woiks not hastily impro¬ 
vised le if raking but e ntcrpiiscs which 
would piotect oui natiii il resources 
md build up our }>roduetive eapac- 
itv Obvious examples ue recliraa 
tion pirjjeets, reforest ition, luial 
schools, soil conservation, new high 
w lys, (development of the gieat iiver 
V illevs on the 1 \ 4 p utein \nd the 
men lined should hive icgulii jobs 
It It gul ir s il irie s md should be held 
to itgiilai stand iids ol e Hit it iicv 

Public woils projects mudit well 
lx supplemented bv othei measuies 
to St ibili/t (inplovment some gtiv 
cuiinentil incl some jxiv ite 4 moie 
idetjuile stxi il sttiiiilv svstem higher 
mmii um w iges to bolsu i eonsuiner 
sjxndiiig ishoTki woikvxetk incen¬ 
tive tixUion est »blisliiiient of the 
umiiilwi_,i piincijilt 111 industncs 
\ litit It IS It isiblt ill iht se would 
lulj) \ 11^1(1 foniiul i IS the 1 ist thing 
wt v\ Hit 1 spiiKiitt md ingtnuilv 
should const mth jHodute iKttticco- 
nomit d(\ 1(1 slot fightm mui'ijjlov- 
iiitni just IS iliiv 1)1 m., loiih i con- 
linuous lit mi ol new wt ijions in 
v\ ntimt 

C in v\e iHoid it' M inv woiiitd 
(ili/t ns will point to om ptjstw ir dclit 
of some )Ot) billion doll us How c m 
we *o on spending to guiianUe ein- 
plovment without shovin tlie coun 
liv into binl iiiptey ' 

lust wt know ih u the Govtin- 
inent is going to hive to sjxnd public 
funds to dt al with unt nijilovint nt in 
inv else Prolonged tine mplov me nt 
on a lai ge scale is no longei politic illv 
possible Slnll we eoiinmt ouistives 
in advincc tt) spend whatever is nee 
ess try ta keep men at work, oi shall 
we spend hurriedly, wastefullv, md 
on a larger scale to put them back to 
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work after a depiession has hit^ If we 
make the commitment in advance, 
we may never have to sptnd at all 

Second — and most import mt — 
the cost of a National Employmtnt 
Guarantee would hinqt upon us suc¬ 
cess in revitali/inq the spiiit of entei- 
prisc It IS elc tr that oui 300 billion- 
dollai di bt can be h indkd only we 
succeed in maintainm« x hic,h kv{ 1 
of production, employment ind na¬ 
tional income If we can keep the 
national income at i4C> billion doll ns 
a yeai, the causing ehuges c m be 
met handilv ind wee tn mikt some 
progress at piviiig ofl the piincipil 
If the nation il income should shiin|) 
back to the level, the present 

debt would become eompktelv un 
maingeabk, ind we should be bink- 
rupt indeed 

Undei these ciieumstmees the 
public spendin*, of ikw billion ivt n 
to avert 1 nn)oi depression would 
seem to be simplv good business 


From a cold-blocxled financial stand 
point, the most hazardous thing we 
can do is tiust to luck and do nothmg 
The fii St step is simply for Congress 
and the President to make a formal 
acknowled"inent — now — of the 
icsponsibility which they cannot in 
anv else escape I hey need go onlv 
as far as Imil Schiain, president of 
the New ^ork Stock Exchange who 
his warned thit “any sound postw h 
domestic piogiam must contemplate 
the piodurtiem ol £,oods and se rvices 
It 1 k V cl suflicientlv high to oceupv 
all who wish to work ind in able to 
do so It th s e 111 be cst ibhshed as 1 
settled n Uioii il policy with assin 
ince th It the lull lesouiccs ol the 
n ilion will, if neci ss u\ be mobili/cd 
to e iiiy It out, we not only shill be 
disch lining m obhg ition to our sciv 
lei men, we shill be tiling oui hrsi 
r^llective me isuu to insure the whole 
eounliy igiuist mothei eeonoiiiie 
disaster 


Dew Drop Inn 

Ai HR 30 \c Its of teat liiiiv, in itlu m iiies t piohssoi ictiied to a coii i^e 
at Carmel b> the Si i lie his n iitKcl it AlteiMitl ’ —Uunjiya Ft buna 

BiRioN Hoimi , finious leeUuei ind cxploici, buys Buddhas is some 
wonu n buy hats B< c mst ( f the nuiubi r of them in his ip irtincnt, he calls it 
ISiiv ma But Mlb Holmes has nipteinime She calls it Buddha pest 

— Mary Mirj^rU M Bride 

Whtn a macra/ine editor had compkled txtmsive alterations on her 
newly acquired pi ice m Westchester, she christened it “Moneysunk Farm ” 

AfiBorr and Costello gave their Beverly Hills ranch the democratic tide, 
‘ Bar None ’* Bdly Gilbert calls his place ‘Ge/unt Heights ’ 

— C^tnbuted by C^ilci B Rothmaa 

Dr R Seldin, a dentist, has a farm in Putnam County, New \ork, 
called “Tooth Acres ” — Walter w mcheii 



I 1 ^ |~4 /H Condensed from 

1 lie LI lU Irce World 

rerm iny b exiled f,rt it man of 1( ttcis mites the 
ohitu irj ol the c\il th it o^ citook tin C cnn^ii soul 

rhornas Mami 

biiud Ctimin inGrcnuily couricfc, 
intfIli^cnct, disciplmt, militiiy till 
citncv - in shoit, by the whole 
DisiiNX of the most upiil pouu ol tht nUion ^^hl^h stood bc- 

sive monstti ol oiii cr i Ni the iti?imc ind loujrht its bat- 

lion'll Sodilisrn is on th( point wtit not lictd by Hiller 

of fulfillment If its i^on> wtic onl> »nd IlimmVi nho \sould be nothing 
Its own, md not n tlu sum tinu th il ill iMlu stieiie,th ind blind lo\ iltv 

ol 1 It ind unfoTlun itt nitioii now Otiin in in inhoixl wire not hw,ht- 

sufltiinL, loi Its Ik >*()ltccln( ss wt could ^ civin* with misguided \ ilor 

view the t itistiojilu with i cokki loi these ciiminils 
sense cjI sitisliction loi tint which is ^ deny th it the “ni 

light i id nectssu> tion il iw ikcning of icj,, possessed 

ll IS impossible to demincl of the Jiowei of i genuine lev- 

ibustd nitions of Lmope of the hopelessness incl d im- 

woild tliitthevdiiw i ne it dividing i'ition weie wiitten on its fe'^uies 
line between JS i/isiii inel the (jci ^ levolutions, I wiote m my 
in in people Ihe woilcl liis gone <hn\ a tint time, usu ilh at 
tlnoiigh h\e \eiis of n. w ii full ol sMiipillu md idmii ition 

ufieiiiig inJ sierifiee i wit un ol the wen lei b) then p issiomte i»e n 

le ishtd by Geinnm, md lioiii the »\hit is theie ibout this 

veiv fust d ly of this w ir CTeiiii'iii) s Gcim in icvolution tint so isoliles 
opponents wcie ficed bv the com the eountiy md biet ds only uncom- 

])i(htnding lo ithing lound ibejut^ 
It bo ists e)f Its bloodlcssntss ind yet 
A voiuNTARv exile from Hitlci s Cet it is the most vindictive ind blood 



many xn iqjj, IhomasM'inn inUrnition 
alls famous nov c list md Nobel pi jz( winnci 
his lived in Amcne i since I0j8 He cxily 
predii ted the collapse of the Na/is in toun 
try wide leetuics i idio addiesses beamed 
bv BBC to Gei many md in sue h public a 
tions as J he Coming J utory oj Democracy fst** 
Ihe Readers Digest, October 1938) lie 
applied foi naturaliaation papers a yeai 
after his airival in the Umted Sta cs 


thirsty ill'll evei wi Its bisic ch ir 
letei is hilrcd, icsentment veiige 
ance, bistness It could be much 
bloodiei md the woild would still 'id 
mire it, il it were 'll the sime time 
liner, biightei, nobler It wis lelt for 
the Germ ins to bring about a itvolu 
tion of a ch trader nevei seen before 


jro 
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a revolution opposed to ideis, to lib- 
eity, truth and justice Nothing like 
It has ever occurred in human his¬ 
tory And all this is accompanied by 
tremendous rejoicing of the masses 
who believe they have accomplished 
their intent, while in reality, they 
have only been deceived b> mad 
cunning ” 

At the risk of appearing to deny 
German responsibility, I shall not 
conceal what I knew at that time, 
namely the rapidity with which 
disillusionment and doubts spread 
through the land, the lapidity with 
which the ‘ demociatic ’ sell identi¬ 
fication of the riikrs with the ptople 
became an impudent piece of fiction 
For I saw the n ition w ilk into t ti ip 
from which, paitly out of stubboin- 
ness and partly out of weakness, it 
could now no longei escape 

‘ I have an innei conviction,” I 
wrote for m>stlf alone that the 
people as a whole ire hlltd with a 
deep-rooted diead ot then le icleis 
and of the situation into which they 
ha 'e been led Indiffeiencc, fat disin, 
hopelessness are the ‘bcareis and 
supporteis of the legimo, rather than 
fdith and enthusiasm A coweiing 
watching and w aiting pi c \ ills I hese 
people would sigh with leliel, is 
though freed of a mghtmiie, il it 
were all over ” 

That IS whit I wiote and I cannot 
deny it W hat I saw at that time was 
a people lashed into a nationalistic 
ard falsel) revolutionary frenzy, but 
a people nevertheless depressed fear¬ 
ful of future ills, fatalistically indiffer¬ 
ent, a p-ople that saw itself delivered 
up to a questionable adventure with¬ 
out the slightest chance of resistance 

The condition which I called “an 


mternal war of revenge” soon de¬ 
veloped into a state of war with the 
outside world, an ersatz-war of hope 
less isolation and the carefully nui 
tured delusion that the German peo 
pie were the champions of truth and 
that all evil in the world had mail 
ciously united against the country 
that could br mg salvation But every 
state of war, genuine or pretended, 
brings the people and its governmeot 
closer top-ethcr ichievcs the cmer 
geney identification of nation and 
regime 

Ihcn the wai came, the real war 
The Germans did then best — and 
then worst \tiocitits were com 
rnitud It which the heart of human¬ 
ity ticinbles — un itonible, unfoiget 
table As long is possible they lefused 
to leeejgm/e the f ict that the wai 
was lost and when they finally did 
recognize it then ingrained fanati 
eisrn incl Gothic p ithos in the face 
ol destruction were made to replace 
tilt lost 1 iilh in \ le toi y 

It was i terrible sight to see an 
entire nition lushing to hell with its 
eves wiele open Attempts to break 
aw ly to unseat the. regime, to save 
wh u of substance and of future 
might still be s is ed, failed igno 
miiiiouslv Ne ei had i nation ac¬ 
quired moK ciuel rulers, masters 
who more ruthlessly insisted that it 
should peiish with them 

1 he national catastrophe which 
the regime cairied in its bo*om is at 
hand for 12 years we who arc Ger 
man exiles have waited for it with a 
mingling of horror and hope Yes, we 
wished It — for the sake of morality 
out of genuine hatred, out of desi e 
for the punishment of absurd wicked 
ness And now that the debacle is 
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here —an dll-cmbiacmGf moral, spir 
iluil, military, economic bankruptcy 
without parilltl — our pity for so 
much misquidtd history, lor so much 
impiudence, lor so much defiance of 
the 1 cal dem inds ol the present woild 
equals our sitislution loi cvtiv- 
thinc; Gcrni'in is pi iced m jcopiidy, 
iiicludmcf the Germ in spirit, (jti- 
nnn thought, the Genridii woid, iiid 
,e me forced to fice the ciucslion 
whether in future ‘ Geim my ’ in iny 
ol Its mimfe stations e nn cl iit to open 
its lips in hum'in 'll! ms 

How will It be to belong to i n i- 
lion that never knew how to become 
\ nation and undci whos< dtsjxi ite 
megilominiie efioit'* to beeome i 
II ition the world h is h id to sUlfe i so 
much'* lo be i Ccimiii nuthoi — 
wh It will th It l)e^ B lek ol e vei\ sen 
tcnce that we construe t ii our 1 in 
^inge stmids t bioken i spiiituillv 
buint-out peeiple, bewildered iboiit 
itsell ind Its history, ipeejplethit le- 
eording to leports, despnis of e\ei 


governing itself and prefers to become 
T. colony of foreign powers a people 
that will have to live in solitary con¬ 
finement, bcciiise the feiiful ac¬ 
cumulation ol hatred round about 
will not peimit it to emerge Irom its 
bound 11 le s — t. people ihit e nn never 
sheiw Its 1 ice ag tin 

One thing is ce i tain 1 he re must 
be an end ol the mar till Reich, that 
never understood the meimng of the 
word ‘libcrtv , that regareled as 
lilierty onlv its light to enslive oth 
CIS riie nieeh inized lominticism 
cilled Germ mv vv is such curse lor 
the world tint no me isuie that 
cUstieivs It IS i stitc of mmci cm be 
dis ippi oveci 1 lie hope ri m ims th it 
with the coope ition of the Crcrnian 
vmU its( If, [mrified by eniel sufleimg, 
i loiin ol government md ol file for 
the Ctimin ptojile miv Ik found 
th it v\ill encoiii ige the development 
ol Its best powers and edue ite it lo 
become i sincere co workei for a 
brightei liituie ol nnnkmd 


C 



It’s All m Your Point of View 


On \ recent trip leioss C inidi the compirtinent mxt to mine was 
occupied by a bcie'welled dow iger with sever il chins ind a difficult dis 
position Nothin^ w is right, ind shcrin^ for the port< i inccssintlv At 
the end of the third day I felt so s riv for him thit 1 su^gc ted th it he 
shut the lady farnih iii the uppti berth until the trim got to Vinconver 
Well, rna im, he responded, she & some body s mother, ind 1 m so 
darn glad she ain’t mine th it I rn pic ised to do lor he i 

— C< 1 tnl uted b> iiki e ornt 




A M\N in Atlanta look four fi rends to visit a firm he owned The visitors 
entered the tenant firmer s house and weie a littie embarrassed when 
they discovered he had only two chairs Ihey stood around awkw irdly 
and finally the owner sard “I don’t believe y ou hav e enough chairs he re ” 
The olci farmer took a dip of snulf, muttered “I got pie nty of chairs — 
just too durn much company ” —rm neekMa^a me 



7He Veteran Betrayed • ii 

Our Mental Casualties 

Condensed fiom Cosmopolitan 
Albert Q, \faisel 

Author of Muaclcs of Mil taiy Medicine and Ihc Wounded Get Back’ 


p n -p m irsL die the most h mowing 

I CT-sudltus of w ir, tilt solditis 
whose wounds ire of iht mind 
These ire the intn the woild loigtfs 
— Ixcdust the) ire locked aw ly m 
Mental Hospitals 

Ahcady more thaiff lo ooo men¬ 
tally w re eked \tttidris of this w ii 
have been ‘shothoined in beside 
nearly ^0,000 ft0111 the last w 11 who 
still hiunt our 30 \eteians Me mil 
Hospitals l\eiy month the over¬ 
crowded w ii ds become moi t e iowtie d 
still — while othe rs w inde r oiii e itie s 
untreated oi evnicilU disehirt»td is 
“unimpiosed 

There is no excuse for this situa¬ 
tion Long igo, Congress ruled that 
dll \eterans — the mentally disibled 
included — were entitled to the finest 
care that modern medicine cm pro¬ 
vide We have spent hundieds of mil¬ 
lions building giant hospitals, paying 
the salaries 01 the men who run them 
Yet I must report with shame that 
our honored veterans are not getting 
the services we have paid for Instead, 

A pre lous aiticlc on the treatment of 
tuberculous veteians was condensed from 
Cosmopolitan m the April Reader s Digest 


some IK being be it< n by sidistic 
brutes And thousands, who should 
achieve a speedy cure, iie receiving 
almost no treurnent md are Ixmg 
allowed to degeiieiate and die 

Ip October 1944 i conscientious 
objector, Kibe it Hegler, ran iway 
liom the Xeteians Mentil 1 itilily 
It I vons, N J where he had served 
loi eight months as an ittendant He 
'showed his diary to it porters m New 
\ ork a record ol endless brut ilit> 
Hegler wrote k veteim of thi 
w ir wis lied to i ch iir with a sheet 
and vigor ousl) punched I wo weeks 
liter 1 w IS ordered bv the head at 
lendant to turn cold w iter on i 
patient he Id foieilily under a showe i 
He wrote of patie nts being “wrung 
out” the attendants* lingo tor 
c hoking a vete ran with a t< ivvel ai ound 
the neck A patient was held down 
by one attendant and kicked m the 
head by another One seriously ill 
patient was beaten up in bed by two 
attendants and died the nevt da) 
More than 50 shocking instances ol 
brutalitv appealed in Hegler’s diary 
When the story bioke m the Nev' 
York papers, the Administrator oi 
Veterans* Affairs, Brigadier General 
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Frank F Hines, sent an invcsticfitor 
to I\ons Then a month later, he is¬ 
sued a statement admitting ibuscs 
md promising a cleanup 
Ten weeks later I visiud the Vet- 
tians’ Hospital at lyons 
It still hid the same manager and 
the same C hief Mt dical Olheer Fhe 
pliysician who had been in chaige of 
the Acute ScivKt dm mg the peiiod 
(0\crcd by Hegki s charges had, 
utoiding to hospital luthoiities been 
oideicd t anslcried to inotlur fuil- 
ilv He had not been dischirgttl — 
ilthough the subst intiaUd ibuscs 
had been inflicted upon patients un- 
(1(1 his guardianship But uj) to it 
k ist January i", 1945, he w is still it 
Isons, prattiein^ mediciiu on ch- 
klist 1 (ss menlil patients But the 
Chicl Mcdicil Oilicer pointed eiut 
‘lie s no longer on the AeuteWaids 
I he \ ete 1 ins Aclniimsti ition In 
sti net ions loi Attend lilts his this 
lule ndii no lucmnstama must a 

ftafuni be slnu! \hnnd at snbjnttd to 
oLnit Iht offindci ivill tmmidinUly 

h diufii^ud^ 

\et 1 w is infenmcd that “no dis 
nissals had ot timed — thou* h a lew 
ittend ints hid been peinuUed to 
lesign ” 

One man was punished Robe it 
llcglei was sent to prison — not lor 
m il mg the ch irgts which weie sub- 
si intiited, but liec aiise he violated 
the lules that foibid a conscientious 
objector to leave the hospit il grounds 
without permission 

1 he new Acting Chief of the Acute 
Service loos, me throiifTh his “dis¬ 
turbed wards ” Peering through tiriy 
portholes we found five patients m 
what he euphemistically called “se¬ 
clusion” cells Lach cell had only a 


S3 

bed and a veteran in a shapeless 
bathrobe fiom which the cord had 
been removed These, I presumed, 
weie d ingeiouslv violent patients 
My guide opened one of the doors 
and an old man m felt slippers shuf¬ 
fle d tow ar d the doorway He weighed 
no more than 90 pounds 
“Is he suicid il’ ’ I asked 
“No was the reply, ‘we keep 
him here to piotect ham from the 
other patients ’ 

A touching bit of consideration, 
that —‘ protecting” a man by ton 
hnmg him alone in a bare locked cell 
We pissed onv\aid, to a paUents’ 
davioom furnished with about a 
dozen h iid t haii'* md benches Some 
JO odd p itu nts h id the choic e of 
st nadnio 01 sitting on the cold con¬ 
crete floor II all a dozen wi,re sleep 
ing on the flooi although a dormi 
toiv, just across the hall, was filled 
with bids ‘ It s not good for them to 
St IV in bid during the davtnm, I 
was told But no out seemed to mind 
then sletjnng on the floor 

I isktd about 1 esti dints ’— an 
othei ol those soit words so liequentlv 
used within the Veterans Hospitals 
to covtr up the hard lealities I he 
medical olheer btgan to shake his 
head in the nt gative but just then an 
attend ant handed me a pan of Ic ather 
h indcufls 

“Resti amts ’ of any sort are foibid- 
dt n in na any of the most prog essive 
mental hospitals Others limit them 
to the so-called ‘wet pael” — the 
wr appmg of the patient m a cold, we t 
sheet — which has medical v alue 
But at the Veterans’ Hospitals ‘ re¬ 
straints” include these great cufis — 
leather hands, three and a half inches 
wide, that are locked over the wiists 
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and tied to a leather belt fixed tightly 
about the patient’s waist 

1 he offieer asked a patient weiring 
the cuffs, “Do those restraints huit 
you^ ’ 

“No ” the veteran said Then he 
lifted his shackled right hand is fai is 
the bell would let it go ind tiieel to 
point toward his heirt “Its hcic 
where they hurt — insidthe said 
Beating of patients has bet n ‘ dis¬ 
continued” at Lvons But the nun who 
did the beating haven t bten fmd And 
“distui bed” veterans irt still put into 
“seclusion” 01 ‘ resti nuts ’ 

Noi are conditions better at the 
other \cteians’ Mental I acilities 
The vast majoiity of them aie ovei- 
crowded In Scptembci 191.4 the Fa- 
cilitv of Northport, Long Isluid, h id 
437 more patients th in it w is bu It 
to hold CoilesMlle Pi, had in 
overloid of 215 Waco, Jexas, m 
oveiloid of 243 at Noithuiipton 
Mass 992 patients aic ciammecl into 
building built foi 770 On finuiiy 
15, 1945, at L>ons 1901 pitiensvNtie 
housed in a liospit il built for 171G 
Of course, as with its 1 ubeit ulosis 
Hospitals, the Veleians’ Achiumstri- 
tion does not idmit thit sueh ovti- 
ciowding actually exists Cipieitv 
has been “incieised” bv the simple 
deviet of adding socalhd ‘ einci 
gency beds,” a process which his 
already crowded 3000 cxti a beds into 
spices iievei designed foi them At 
Northport I found dayiooms ind 
even a dining hall converted into 
such “emergency bed” wards, while 
patients weie forced to eat in a cell ir 
Such overcrowding has had its 
effect on the already low standards of 
treatment Hospital managers en¬ 
courage discharges because beds must 


May 

be made available foi new patients 
Thus, at Northport in August 1944 
only 19 patients were discharged is 
having achieved “maximum hospi 
tal benefit” while 89 were dischaigcd 
“Against Medical Advice,” despitt 
the fact that legally committed pa 
tients cannot leave of their own fret 
will 

C oloncl Harold r Foster, Clinical 
Dllec tor at Northport, answered my 
suiprist at these figures by saving, 
‘ 1 he \ elt r ins Hospitals feel that, 
as long IS the patients are not violent 
thti< IS no haiin in letting them go ’ 

“No h um'*’ The police blotteis of 
stoics ol communities repudiate that 
view One might cite a Detroit case 
— inhonoiablvdischarged wounded 
vtttian of Guidalcinal who bioke 
into a store and stole Si 500 and a 
gun 1 h it man was on the rtcoids oi 
tht Dtaiboin \eteians’ Hospital, di 
ignostd as ‘hvsttiii, shell shock 
w u neuiosis ” But lit wis disehargecl 
unt 111 t d - — supposedly h ii rnless 

Iht ucords of idmissions and dis 
charges from the Lyons Hospital foi 
the tnlie \c ir 1944 show that <300 
piticiits wtie sent out on so called 
liiil \isits— thre month experi 
mental disehaiges Moie than one 
fouith filled oO dccisivelv to adjust 
to the outside world that they had to 
be lecommitted 

"^et those who arc discharged half 
cured may still be lucky For others 
may linger lor years in veterans 
Hospitals virtually untouched b\ 
modern psychiatric techniques 
Within the last dozen years, medi 
cme in the mental field has madt 
remarkable curative ad/ances But 
the Veterans’ Administration has 
denied these advances to patients fot 
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Lhree or four \ears after they had 
icen widely adopted because “the 
veteran must not be experimented 
,ipon ” When a new pioceduie is at 
list grudtfinglv adopted, it is often 
:urned over to sketchily triincd, ovtr- 
Aorkfd doctors whose every move is 
m “experiment” conducted at the 
:ntient’s iisk 

One of these advances is clcctio- 
Jiock therapv, fiist introduced in 
1937 Ihe mental hospitils of the 

ite of Wisconsin have used it since 
1939 St Elizabeth s, the grt it led- 
jal mental hospital m Washington, 
)is used It since 1940 New \ork 

ite s mental hospitals adopted elee 
to-shock in 1941 But t wts not until 
tte in 1943 tint elect!o shock wis 
.\id(lv intioduced into the \ etei ms 
Vhntal Hospitals, and some ol them 
ire still onlv “picpanng to institute ’ 
Ins form ol tieitment 

Having waited all these years, one 
night imagine that tlu \ etei ms’ 
\dministration would tr im its doe- 
ors adequately \gim, lets look at 
he lecoid \t Noithjjoit 1 lound 
lectio shockadministcitd by i single 
ihvsician It w is his diitv to give this 
rcdtment to several hundiec' men, 
*\ery week — on the side His iinin 
ob was to care for the mm itcs of an 
-ntire building — 225 pitients He 
\as a conscientious physician, but he 
ould avenge seven minutes i week 
ler patient, apart from his electio- 
ihock work 

At Lyons, eleclio-shock therapy is 
icrformed by a doctor who took the 
wo weeks’ course which made him 
A hat he jokingly called an “expert ” 
Pieviously he had spent all his time 
IS the hospital’s X-ray man He still 
jci forms his X-rav duties Besides 
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this he has given exactly 20,579 
electro shock “treatments ’ in a single 
yeir He “treats” as many as 90 cases 
m a single morning — two minutes 
per patient 

Another of the new treatments for 
t eit im types of casts is the extrt mely 
delicate operation known as prelron- 
til lobotomy, involving the piercing 
oi both sides of the skull and a careful 
probing and cutting to sever certain 
brain connections If done right, it 
can often change a violent patient 
into a normal human being If bun¬ 
gled, It can product disastrous results 
and even death Somewhat over a 
thousmd pielrontal lobotoniies have 
been performed in the United States 
since It was first devised in 1937 

1 he \ etei ans Administi ation held 
off until 1944 During all the ycais 
when It might have st nt its physicians 
lor ti ammg, it 1 ittd tins operation as 
“expciinu ntal ” Last year it sent four 
physicims to study under Di Fiee- 
inan, who with Dr Walts, also of 
Gtoige Washington Medical Scl ool, 
devised the opeiation These men 
did not complete six months or a 
V t II of resident ti ammg They just 
took a t\/o weeks brush up course 

\eterans’ Hospitals differ from 
other hospitals such as the federally 
operated St Elizibeth’s only in that 
they do more “exper imenting ’ and 
won’t admit that they do any St 
Elizabeth’s, for instance, has iiittins 
and psychiatric residents — compe¬ 
tent young doctors who practice only 
under the constant guidance and in¬ 
struction of older physicians But the 
Veterans’ Hospitals have no interns, 
no psychiatric resident physicians 
Their doctors are hired as full medical 
officers They need not even be psy- 
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chiatrists In fact, I was told ‘ We’d 
lather have men who don’t know any 
psvchntry Then they c'ln learn our 
methods when we detail them to our 
indoctrination schools ” 

“Where aie these schools located^ ’ 
I asked 

‘ Well,” my informant siid, after a 
pause, ‘we’re not lunninE, -inv such 
courses just now ” 

The fact is that not a single one of 'll! 
the hundreds of doctors who man 
these Veterans’ Mcntnl Hospit ils is i 
diplomite of the Boird ol Ncurolosfi- 
cal Siiroeiv Only 22 stiff mcnibds 
are to be found on the Utest list of the 
Amcnc in Board of Psychiitry and 
Neill ology 

In contiast, St Fh/ibeth’s Hospi¬ 
tal with a si'll! of onl\ 43 full lime 
medical officeis h is 26 diplom ites on 
the bonds list ind the New \otk 
State s\stem of ps\chiitiic hospit iN 
has 83 

Despite all then shoi tcominsfs, the 
\elcians Menl il Hospit ils lie not 
opei itcd cheaply 

St Elizabeth s, with the s ime fed 
tral piy scales ind far highti stand 
ards ol sciMce operates at i cost of 
$2 per day pei patient Minnt sot 1 
pros’!essive Me itil Hospit il S\stem 
opeiates at costs vaiying fiom i low 
of 48 cents pci p itient pei d i\ to a 
high of 79 cents New 'Vork State, m 
the highest-co>t area in the count! y, 
manages to lun its mental institutions 
at a d lily cost pei patient of 84 cents 
But the Federal Treasury pays out, 
for every patient on the rolls of the 


Veterans’ Mental Hospitals, $2 
per day • 

By every measure — their lecord 
their personnel, their abuses, then 
medical backwardness — the Vet 
erans’ Mental Hospitals stand in 
dieted as third-iatc institutions Only 
when It comes to expenses do thc\ 
outdistance comparable federal and 
state institutions 

1 here is one final measure of theSe 
hospitals we hive vet to consider 
their abominably pool record of cures 
The list avulable \nnual Report of 
the \dnnnisti itoi of\eteians’Affans 
shows that 25,147 \ettrans were dis 
ch irged from these 30 hospitals dui 
mg 1 \ e ir Of ill these, /d? than eight 
ptrcitU ate raiid as mover*^^appauntly 
moiatd or emea' 

Ih( list nailible record of St 
Lliziiicth’s Hospital diows that mon 
*Jian 4.f) pimnt ol its ehschiiged mile 
pitients weie latcd as reeoveied 
Sm ill wonder that the Nivy lefusts 
to dischaige most of its ment il eases 
to the c ire ol the \ eleians Adminis 
ti ition Small wondei that it insists 
on sending these men to SL Elizi 
beth s 

But the At my is tor lai ge to boycott 
the \ etei aiis’ Hospit ils \lready, 
thousinds ol Woild War ^I veterans 
have lieen disch irged into these men 
tal mantraps for these men — and 
for the tens of thousands who will 
follow them — there is no hope unless 
the \’eterans’ Hospitals are cleaned 
up — drastically, thoroughly and 
promptly 


matters eoncerning yourself ^ trust first your head, tn matters con 
ceming others, trust fir it your heart 
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Condensed from 1 he Baltimore Sunday Sun 
Roy Chapman Andrews 


H uman beincs, half a million 
years from now, would be 
earicatuics in our tyes — 
something out of a bad dreim Big 
round heads, almost globulai, hair- 
J( ss as a billiard ball, even the women' 
\try clever these futurt people will 
l)( — much more intelligent thin we 
di( —but alas, at the expense of 
h( aring, tasting, seeing and snu lling 
1 lieu faces will be smaller But they 
will be taller, prob ibly st vci il me hes, 
though shoitei bodies ait predieted, 
with longer legs and only foui toes 
We might hesitate to invite oik of 
those future humans to dinner, weie 
he to appear now in advance of his 
time, except for his conveisational 
brilliance But he would h ive some 
physicU advantages ovti us no ap¬ 
pendicitis, no sums tiouble, no fillen 
aches, neither heinia m man noi 
1 ilhng of the uterus in woman 
Such predictions aren’t pure guess¬ 
work They are based on the known 
progress of human evolution Before 
us IS the visible evidence of fossil 
human skeletons, beginning with that 

Roy Chapman Andrews, world famous 
zoologist, explorer and for many years 
director of the New York Museum of 
Natural History has done cxttnsive re 
search in Alaska, the Netherlands Eas 
Indies, eastern and central Asia He is 
author of On the Trail of Ancient Man and 
many other scientift: books and ax tides 


of the Java Ape Man, more than half 
a million years old, and progressing 
m a definite sequence up to the pres¬ 
ent day We have every reason to 
believe that the development oi le- 
duction of the same physical chuac- 
teiisties will continue into the futuie 
We can visualize some of those c hanges 
if we foigct the paltiy six thousand 
yc us of known civilization and think 
in tc I ms of thousands of centune s 
Instc id of being among the ‘ oldest 
families,” as we would like to believe, 
m in IS one of the newest comeis Not 
long before the beginning of the Ice 
Aoc, say six oi seven million ye irs, he 
w IS a quidiupedal ape, swinging 
blithely through the tret tops hke a 
prtsent-diy gibbon or chunpan/ce 
But he was an ipe with piossibilities 
Some inner urge impelled him to get 
up on two feet and free his hands for 
purposes other than locomotion 
lie did this in an incredibly short 
time, judged by evolutionary stand¬ 
ards It required 6o million years for 
the horse to change from the four¬ 
toed Eohippus, scarcely biggei than a 
fox, to the tlioroughbred of today 
Man accomplished a far greater mu a- 
ele in only a fraction of that time 
1 hat man is already becoming 
taller is shown m records of the last 
50 years, m both Europe and Amer¬ 
ica Members of the present genera¬ 
tion average 3 55 centimeters (i 37 
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inches) in height abo\e thur fathers, 
youngci sons nrc tiller than ihtii 
elder brotheis, fatluis lie taller than 
their fathers Peril ips vitamins arc 
It sponsible, or progicss in medical 
science and hvgitnt But it is doubt 
ful that we shall e\cr become gimts 
Nat ire tried that cxpciimcnt onee — 
in the gi ints of Java and South C hina 
— and evidently found it unpioiita- 
ble I ean see little reison whv enor¬ 
mous size should be m isset 

That our hvpotlutieil min will 
have a luge r skull is isih pic diction 
I he hum in bi iin h is constanth m- 
cicased in si/c ind complexitv since 
the Java \jk Man ind his evei de¬ 
manded a laiger house Tiue tlie 
size of the bi iin does not always indi- 
c ite intellectual powci the biggest 
brain on re eoid be loiige d to i It cble 
minded 1 onclon garde nc 1 Nc vc 1 the- 
less, the dietuin tint the bigger tli' 
brain the better the in in his held 
good is a geneial rule thioughout 
evolution 

I he iver ige ol the Ape M in s 
biain capacity was only Hi j cubic 
centimeters, modem man 


his better brain That the skull of fu 
tine man will have a shorter base and 
be round instead of long and narrow 
is ilmost certain 

The Java Ape Man had “ovci 
hinging blows caused by a heavy 
bar of bone above the eves, so did 
Peking Man Rhode si m Man and 
Neanderthal Man By the time oui 
own species arrived, the bar had been 
gie itly reduced Ncvcithelcss, its rir 
eliments atill persist m our facts 
1 ogle illv the me n of the future will 
hive ihiiost smooth orows “Worn 
en s fcituies point the diiection in 
which evolution moves ” says Sii 
^1 thur Keith 1 he smooth bio'v eon 
ditioii his alieadv been ichievcd bv 
the It mile of oui species And how 
tliev love it • But we pool m lies have 
m meemside rable swelling above the 
loot of the nose on eitlui side of this 
piotubeiancc vestigial ridges of bone 
still lein 1111 Thus women ire about 
h ill i million ve iis ahead of men, it 
It ist in this lespcct But they nt ed not 
bt too smug If st\ difTeienccs pci 
sist ft milts of the future will le 
It let in an almost bulboi s 


boasts in iveiage of i i'jo ct 
r uture m in could be e xpecte d 
to hav'^e it least 1725 cc Not 
only has the volume of the 
biain constantly incieased but 
those centers connected with 
thinking have been impioved 
by folding and bv a denser 
accumulation of neivc cells 
and fibers This, however, at 
the expense of the sense areas 
But modern man has com¬ 
pensated foi that by inventing 
tools to sharnen the senses, 
such as the telescope and hear¬ 
ing devices — all products of 



foie he id, like a newborn bi 
by s f)v the tii le w e men hav i 
leachid then present condi 
lion of bi lutv 

Modem man is m a de 
pi or ible condition regarding 
Ins tc cth 1 hey are frequentlv 
twisted, impacted and mal 
erupteci The last molars, 01 
“wisdom teeth,” appear rela 
lively late in life or not at all 
m the future they will disap 
pear, as will two oi our fron 
teeth (the lateral mcisois) 
Our soft food and polite man 
ner of eating are largely re 
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-sponsible The Eskimos, who gnaw 
their bones, have beautiful teeth So 
did most primitive men But vou can’t 
have good teeth or jaws unless you 
at resistant food We don’t do it If 
the time evci comes when m in lives 
on concentrated lood pills he can sav 
i,ood-bye to the last of his teeth 

The earliest humans had long jaws 
nd projecting faces These have pio- 
Liessivcly shoitcned and leeeded ns 
man climbed up the evolutionaly lad¬ 
der I^ss u^e of thejiws and poweihil 
(hewing muse It s enclosed by the 
c heek bones is 1 u gely i esponsible In 
tvitablv this will continue unless our 
dtino' habits change, and tht h\ 
pothetical mnn will hue n pitifully 
small and icctclin<» fice 

The man ol the futme will be 
lucky if his he id dot s not rest mbit the 
siiifjce ol 1 billnid bill be lore he is 
,0 vears old No hope foi the women 
either Haii do pailois will hise htth 
place in feminine life ol h ill i million 
senrs liom now Wig raikcis yes, il 
that happens to be the style, but 
natuial ti esses will be n thing of the 
pist Bodv hiir, too will dis- 
ippeai In the couise ol hu¬ 
man esolution the pelt his 
constantly diminished \\ e do 
not need hai to keep u*" waim 
when clothes do the job The 
\ellow and black i aces already 
have lost most of their body 
hair Depilatory ci earns for 
the futme female will be un¬ 
known 

Our hypothetical man of 
the future will escape some of 
the ills that make our lives 
miserable When we became 
vertical creatui es nature left us 
with many weak spots All our 


internal organs had to be suspended m 
the thorav or bound to the back wall, 
otherwise, they would sig distress¬ 
ingly This necessitated a widening 
and flattening of the chest and a 
great expansion of the pc Ivis to form 
a weight-bearing basin Ne\erthelcss, 
we are still poorly fitted mechanically 
for an upright posture No automo¬ 
bile manufactuier would daie put a 
car on the market with so many 
defects 

In the fiist place, our chissis is 
much too long It gives us i weik 
lower back lew men reach middle 
hie without aches and pains m the 
lumbar region Since we have no 
support from the li ont legs the “small 
of the back ’ must bear the weight of 
the entire upper bcxlv No wonder 
th It we have sacroiliac displacement* 
But natuie is not one to let such a 
defect m irchitcctuie go on mdefi- 
niuly Obviously oui backs must be 
shortened, or sticngthened Either we 
must lose a lurnbir \eitcbia or, more 
piobably, the last one will become 
iused with the sicrnm 

Our abdominal piotubci- 
anee is another weak spot 1 he 
Cl rve of tne lumbai vcitebiae 
pushes the abdomen forward 
between the ribs and the pel¬ 
vis in a decidedly unlovely 
and m'^chamcally imperfect 
inannei Men get hernia and 
women prolapsed uterus 
1 hese ills should be much less 
prevalent when the back is 
shorter 

The hypothetical humans 
wll not be troubled with an 
appendix, for it is definitely 
on the way out Moreover, 
nature is pretty certain to do 
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something about our sinus 'afflictions 
In the foui footed stage, the sinuses 
drained bcautifulH, but not so when 
we bee ime veitical Ihe openings 
must migrate downw-ud to function 
properly, md they doubtless will 
do so 

1 he eh mge in oui extremities w is 
a prettv good job on the whole I 
doubt il oui hinds will alter much, 
but there is loom foi improscnunt 
in our fc( I \Ve still suflei from 1 illcn 
arches iiul thit is piettv suk to Ik 
lemcdicd \s the lim of le\ti igr in 
walking shifttd fiom (hr middh to 
the bit, toe m modem min tlu litth 
toe bee mu 1( ss ind 1< ss inijKH t int 
Even now it is ilmost listless ind 
sometiiiKs 1 lel s i mil IVless puts 
seldom pcisisl indtfiniteIv so wt tan 
conhdentl) piediet tint the little toe 
IS doomed to dis ijipe 11 

Such is in iinpie ssionistic jiu tint of 
the 111 ui< hum 111 so fu is his pliv- 
siquc is concerned W hat will Inppt n 
to him mentillv md spirituilh we 
can onlv guess Di Hinv Sh ijiiio, 
fiom whtini I have tli iwn 111 inv idi is 


embodied m this article, is an op - 
timist “Inevitably,” he says, “cmli 
/ilions will have declined and new 
ones will have aiisen Ptihaps on 
occasion civilization will come per 
iloush nc u to baibuitv but it will 
evei spnng intw to diz/icr heights 
But the jie simist is entitled to his 
opinion, too 1 he human species ma\ 
not continue to t xist foi inothei half 
million ve us Reg iidlcss ol the pos 
sibility til it m in may destroy him 
self (and he is m iking a piett) good 
ilKinpt 111 the piesent w u), the life 
evelt of ill 01 g line loims seems to be 
dete inline el ])\ nit me When thei 
hive lived then illotted pm the v 
dis ipjK u \nmnldvn istiesthiteinee 
le lehtel nnjestie heights lit known 
now onl liom tl e 11 fossilized it m iins 
Mu s liisitMv on t nth his been 
nuiediblv shoit ind biilliuit Tike i 
mete01 11 ishing itiossihe skv,ht his 
iisen to eeuitiol the uiimate woild 
But he 111 i\ bum out is 1 ijiidlv as 
th It siiiie shooting st u It ivmg be 
hiiitl onlv the de id lecoitis c'l his 
onee eloiious pist 


Tiles of Kiufnixn 

Dlstribing a new pi ly to pla) wii^ht diitctor Gtoige Kaufman Ruth 
Gordon e\pllined, Then s no sc neiv it ill In the fust setne, 1 111 in 
the left side of the stage ind the ludientt h is to imagine 1 m t aiing dinnc” 
in a rest luiant Ihen in scent two, I lun ovei to the right side of ihe 
s'age, and the ludienct imagines I ni in mv driwmg 100m 

‘ 4 nd th#* second night,’ nodded Kiufman you hive to imagine 
there s an audience out front ’ — Ucaneit e erf jn Ltberty 


As THE final curtain descended at the openii g night of one of Kauf 
man splays, cues foi \ulhor’Author’ w ere heaid from the back of the 
house and soon echoed thioughout the theitei Someone saw him^tand 
ing at the rear of the the iter and asked, ‘ Why didn’t you acknowledge 
the applause 

‘I was loo busy yelling * \uthor* he replied — Myer Pnmatk m Coronet 



lo repay iht Japs for their treat 
ment of hci in Ainern an >voinan 8< 
lip a ni^ht dub in M iiiila i\huh 
pioved a fertile soun c ol luforinatioi 

(. ondensed fi om The Amcricdn Mercury 



C laire Phillips 
told lO I ifdencK L Painton 

tht Ameiicin tioops rc- 
t ( it(.d in Bilnn in Ftlnu- 
aiy 1942 my d uit,h(( 1 Di 
me and I w< nt with th« m, ti\im( to 
St IV nt \i my husfnnd John Phillips 
oi I[c idquiittis (ompiii), ^ist In 
1 mtry Ovtiiun hy the J ips \vt fh d 
l(» the hills, whdc \v( Intel like 
hunt( d be i ts Diaiit h id ind itt u 1 s 
of 111 ilaiii and needed midic il ( nr 
In drspciation I smuo«dcd h< i into 
\fmilj vvhttc \\( wtir slirltrud bs 
|udi*t Mniitrto Ko\ is i iditiw ol 
iii\ loiraei husbmd l)i iiu s lithrr 
nuiini^ those tr iiiblr monllis in tiu 
• ills 1 dtvtlopr d 1 ltd h itir d loi tfu 
I ip nit St I told Judi’t Ro\i-> I w is 
'>< nil, to sp^ on tlu m My pi in \v is to 
'iprn 1 night tliil) on the \v itti liont 
\difrt 1 tould ^ itfh shipping and 
iioo]) mosements, ind gtt inloimi- 
tionliom JipciisUmt s judge Roxis 
hud to dissuade mt He snd I w is 
sure to be caught and evented 
But I had s< en enough ol the J ips 
to h i\ ( utt' I contempt foi then file s 
md organization lor two months I 
h id worked under the n imc ^l^,dame 
Dot in Anna Fey s night club — right 
under Jap noses — ind they had sus- 
[K.eted nothing I am olive-skinned 
\Mth black hair, and I passtd as 
halian-boin, married to a Filipino I 
had been m the entertainment busi¬ 


ness ever since I left high school to 
join a tent show My low, husky voice 
m lele tore h singing natur il While at 
Anna leys I studied thr Manila 
night clubs and the Jap character, 
aiid deeided tint, il I charged out- 
1 igeous prices and c iteied only to 
high J ip oflicials ind nniy and na\y 
bi iss h its, J could m kt a go of it 
1 piwmel i di irnond ring ind a 
uii'.t w itch loi sulhi It nt pt sos to ni il e 
ntiit I chost i house m thr Iimita 
s( (tion, whrrt 1 could witch ship 
moMinents m the hirboi 1 mined 
thr phet the 1 sub iki Club Ihewoid 
(lub in Jipintse sigmjfir d rxelu- 
si t, ind tsuhah mr ms e imr Ilia 
whirh o the | ipinesi nu ins dr hr ite 
inci difhrult to ^et 1 rlv C ueu uri, a 
1 ilipino Mil w IS iny ehul jxiloinier 
Shr kiK w wh It I w is up o and shr 
i\(d illy hie iiiinv times 
On opemn^ night Octobei 15, 
irij2 1 St )od It thr door \s a J ip 
of hen enUrtd, 1 bowed rm lir id 
vrrv s’owlv md siid, '^homhaia,^ 
me miiig a veiy prditr «oocl cvrnmg 
Ihrn 1 would It u* the ofhcti to a 
talilr md hr would selrct 1 hostrss 
She would pour his btei light his 
cigiTctir md smile upon him Most 
night clubs in Manila gave one floor 
show weekly, I hid one < very niorht 
Fdy sing Japanese songs, I did toreh 
numbers, and I had Filipmo bo\s and 
girls perfoiin native dances, which 
the Japanese like very much 
1 had my troubles At first the Japs 
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would make dctermim d p issts <it nit 
and tht hosUssts ind Iicquently 
would slip our luts whtn wt told 
them It wasn’t thit kind of plact 
But cjiaduillv IS I limit up i litttci 
and lx tit r clitnttlt, this troubk 
ctiscd Ml t usloiiitis coiiipl lint d it 
fiiSt of the hii,h piirts 1 tola tht 111 1 
hid to add in the putt ol tht llooi 
show md, iltti ill It IS ntetss ii\ to 
pay to be so t\rlusi\t \on could 
set them swtll with sntisl u turn 

Olttn \oiinL, olhcti^ wtiuM drink 
l)eti, then snnsh tht bottk on the 
floor 'intl will out uilhout puini. 
Once i 111 util ofhtti biolt i btti 
bottle OM I i hosttss s ht ul I lit | ip 
hid a in,id ordti th it ill t ists ol inis 
conduct 01 cU li ut lion ol pi opt r t\ b> 
oflittis should bt itpoittil I dtlibti- 
ittly nhiintd lioni niilni^ torn 
plaints I \ int tl to builtl e,ood will 

The J ips hi\t 1 sliinL,tnt ink 
at, iinst Janenu, which lht\it ud i^ 
disitsptctlul to till w n < floit 

Nevt rtlitless J ip ollutis would 
often foitt tilt liosttssts to d intt 
One uilIU i Jap luilituv point in in 
-- in tnli'>ttd 111 in w i'k» d in 
Glossed the floor to 1 1 p< un w I o w 
dantini, and si ipjat d his 1 it i f ht 
c ipt un itddtned, but iiituK (uintcl 
ofi iht floor I w IS piutks bteiust 
the Japs (ould now tlot down the 
plite, ind ill in> tflorts would be 
lor n-iuCjlu Itly whisptieJ \ou 
lei\e this to mt 

She ind a J ip 111 ijoi told tht MP 
that wt hid protested but had Ixen 
forced to yit Id The 111 i)oi did a little 
bribing The MP toie vip the com¬ 
plaint nd fiom then on 1 w is trusted 
by my Jap tflents They tame back 
night altei night, and I wis making 
money It was time to get to work 


May 

I made contact with Captain John. 
B Boone eommanding the gueiiillas 
m the Ban an militaiy distiiet M) 
eodt iiiiiic was High Pockets, and 
my mloiniition was coded in food 
tt 1 ms If It \ ns iinpoi t mt, he’d wr iti 
B(. ins dtlitious’ If the newi w is 
St lit, ht d wiite C ibb ige sjioiltd on 
aiii\ il 

lilt fiist nusstngtr we u td w is 
c luglit iml shot Eire stcoiid sur 
\i\ed lit hid a doublt solid pur ot 
shots ind we could put iht messi^t 
bttwiin tht solts ()i wt would split 
till ttiilii 1 ) in in 1 in 1 bunth put i 
lilt SSI I 111s clt md listen the slui 
ij It k into pi ite 

Oiitt 1 inontli I sent Boone pick 
igts til lootl md mtdieme md ill 
loutme infoiill ilion III got in>thinH, 
in I nl 1 h itl i 1 ilipino w iittr who 
woultl 1 itt into tin hills a onct 
oidtis wtit to it poll tht nunements 
of ill J ip Msstls ind the deslmitioii 
ol J IJ) Hoops nioMiii ihrough 

\ 111\ il c i|)t 1111 skijipt r of i Red 
C loss litisjnt il shij) e nne 1 ont 
night Ht gtl \ti\ drunk md told 
how It hid just iriutd lioni Bou 
g 111 \ ille with in inv tioojis 1 askid, 
\\ oundi tl ’ 

lit Implied louellv mo rtpiled 
‘ Only i Itw sh_,htly woundtd 41 ' 
the list lie Inst class tieops \^t 
knt w the stupid Ament an must Itt 
a Red Cioss ship go unmolested 

I sent inloim ition to the hills tint 
night that the Japs used ho pital ships 
as tioop transpoits I his c iptam also 
told me all badly woundt IJ ips weie 
killed ind buiicd I liei d this fron 
many J ips, who said the men were 
as good as dead and anyw iv it 
would sa\e them fiom torture by the 
Americans 
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One night I was sitting with a 
Japanese officer He said, “Haven’t 
r seen you somewhere before^” I 
thought he meant at Anna Fey’s and 
1 started to answer, “Oh, you mean 
btfore —” A brutal blow of his fist 
knocked me to the floor He said 
angrily, “Always you people say ‘bc- 
foie Japanese came ’ Degenerate 
Americans gone forever There is 
only Japanese new order now Re¬ 
member that ” 

A few times I knew the result of my 
i\ork 1 he captain of an aireiaft c'li¬ 
nt r liked Fely s singing At his fiie 
i\til party, Fely slyly asked him whtie 
she should write Ht siid he was go¬ 
ing to SingapoK and +hcn to Rabaiil 
I got that inloi Illation oil posthaste 
Months later om ol his ofliceis 
dipped in S idly he said to 1 cly, 

* \our sweetheart is no nort Most 
on that ship are no moie ” \\t shed 
1 few ciocodik U iis 

One night the Japmese comm mder 
of a submarine flotill i took i l-iney to 
me He had seen Sally Kind’s fan 
d mee m San lianciseo, ind now he 
isl ed me to do the d-inee I said, 
\ou return tomorrow night’ We 
m ide two fans ol split b'lmboo and 
tissue paper Fely sewed me some 
Hesh-colortd lights and I arianged 
a dim reddish spotlight The com- 
minder came with 40 of his officers 
iiid they almost lost their eyesight 
straining to see if 1 was really naked 
He came again tne next night with 
niost of his officers ‘You do Sally 
Rand dance,” he said ‘Tomorrow 
sunrise we sail for the Solomons ’ 

I did the fan dance with great suc¬ 
cess and sent off word to the hills 
Months later an officer came to the 
club and told me that he was one of 
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the few survivors of the flotilla He 
got very drunk drinking to the ashes 
of the victims 

Meantime, I tiled to make contact 
with someone in Cabanatuan prwon 
camp m order to help my husband 
We had proof that Red Gross pack¬ 
ages sent there were not given but 
sold to the men I was making lots of 
money ind I wanted to give John 
what he needed 1 made contact, only 
to be stunned by the news, ‘Your 
husband died two weeks ago The 
J ips s ud m'lliri'i — but he starved * 

C haplains Robert Taylor and 
Fnnk 1 iff my (both to die with 1600 
other Amtricdns when a Jap piison 
ship w IS tor pedoed en route to Japan) 
wrote me ol the prisoners’ urgent 
nt t d bo 1 jtiiiied what wis known as 
Group U, to send messages, money, 
food and medicines into the camp 
We unrdscled bedspreads and knit 
tl e tine id into socks We even made 
medicine Beriberi and scurvy were 
prevalent Ixcause the piisoneis lacked 
the citrus vitamin So v e bought 
cilimansis, native oranges, and 
boiled them down vath sugar We 
sent the concentrated juice to the 
camp ii demijcihns The guaids had 
to be biibed, usually with American 
w Itches, pens and earner as 

As many as 100 messages cont lin¬ 
ing up to 20,*100 pesos would go at a 
time I have a fr uit jar lull of pieces of 
faded papei, receipts for money, 
some written on cigaictte wrappers 
They didn t have to send those, bless 
their hearts The ones who are alive 
today owe me nothing and I say now, 
“Forget U ” 

This running of stuff into Cabana¬ 
tuan was my ultimate undomg On 
the morning «f May 23, 1944, I was 
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sitting at breakfast, giief-stnckcn and 
uneasy because I hid ]nst been told 
that Ramon, one of the Cabanatuin 
mcbsensfers, had been c iptured Sud¬ 
denly four Japanese military police¬ 
men raced into the room I jumped 
up Two of them ] immed it\olver 
muzzles into my ribs 

“Where all your pipei*-^’ cried 
one “You spy* My heart sank, my 
throat got so diy I eouldn t swdlow 
Spies aie shot oi, more often, d(- 
capitatcd They blindfolded me and 
led me across town to a gundroom 
L Iter in the d ly the in\( stig ition be¬ 
gan, with me still blindfolded 

A voiee slid is if out ol i Holly¬ 
wood movie '^ou iniglit is wdl 
come clean, Hieh Pockets We know 
e\eiy thing Ihc woid High Poikcts 
struck me numb 1 hey hid i itei- 
ceplcd ilettci But to whom'* Boone 
If so I w IS IS good IS dc id 

Tie begin to le id i letter ol mine 
to Chapliin lifliny incl I knew 
now th It lie 1 ilipiiio giil who hid 
been caiiynn, oui letteis hid be» n 
eaptuied 

Suddenly he s iid, * Who is C il-”’ 

1 lepliecl thit It was in ibbieMi- 
tion foi caliminsi lint lettei had 
said we were running short of demi¬ 
johns and 1 had asked ChapJun lif- 
fany to return ill he had 

T o my am izement, they didn’t be¬ 
lieve me T was kicked and lieaten 
“Answer who is this C il md who is 
Demijohn'*” 

Desperately 1 repeated again and 
again that “demijohn ’ was jug and 
“calamansi wis or inge 

‘ V e no fools' * cried the inquisitor 
“Cal is code word and John is Ameri¬ 
can name \ ou tell me what you say 
to this Dermjohn ” 


I screamed at him again Hands 
seized me I was stretched out, bound 
hand and foot and head tied rigidly 
Suddenly a garden hose was held to 
my mouth and nostrils This was the 
water treatment and it is just like 
drowning only more horrifying Of 
course 1 pissed out I regained mv 
senses crying out with igony Thty 
were pressing lighted cigaiettes to tlw 
inside of my legs ‘Who is Mistrr 
Dt mijohn iiid what is CaP’ I cried 
out 1 repetition 

So vou w int more water 

Before thty got the nozzle of th 
hose in rriy mouth 1 yelled, “1 cjok 
demijohn up m i di(tiona'’y” Then 
w Iter poured into mv mouth iiid nos 
tills ind J died ill over igiin 

But when 1 ieg lined my senses 
tluv stopped the incjiiisition Lvei\ 
j ip oflreer t irii<.s i pocket J p 
I nglish diction irv incl they hid 
found 1 w IS light So thev went out 
ind the guircl tocA ofl the blind 
fold 

1 w IS left done in th it room foi 
three weeks I w is gi\tn three cups 
of water duly ind one eup of rue 
One d ly when the Jap w is inoporn 
the corridor outs It my cell I mad 
signs th n 1 w inted w Ut i to wash m\ 
filthy girmcnts He i ised the p 
fillccl with gi IV, sour soapsuds and 
hurled it in my face With matted 
hail, dll t thick on me, liee and fleas 
sit on the floor 1 grew weak fioir 
lick of food, and flesh melted off iiif 
and the cigiiette burns festered and; 
mide scars ITl bear to my grave 
mumbled to myself to hear my vOice 
and know I li/ed 

At the end of three weeks I wai 
moved to Santiago prison and placed 
in an eight-by-ten-foot cell with d 
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Other women At the end of three 
months, in which each hour passed 
like a century, an officer I’d seen in 
the club passed the window I called 
to him I said I was going mad and 
wanted to know if he could have mv 
r ise examined so I could have an end 
to this living hell 

At 2 a m (the Japs like to take you 
out of a sound sleep, thinking you 
will soften up) I was taken to th< in¬ 
quisitors Heie I was told that the 
oiiginal letters in my case hdd bttn 
lost, but they had others In ont I had 
l)ctn plain dumb, for I had written, 
llcrt I am, an American running a 
J ipancse night club ” 

ihe inquisitor w is fuiious at me, 
funding his Utth and vrlling, ‘ \ou 
thuf, )ou reach in Japanese pockets 
and lob them of niomy to buy things 
loi degenerate Ainc i ican^ ” 

Ihey- tortured me by putting the 
point of a shingle mil under iny 
hngernail and hitlm^ the n ul with a 
huiimer One fiKhtlul shock ol jiiin 
tt its through you to \our tots and 
\ou re out cold L\ t n il I h id w ante d 
to ansvstt then questions, I was in- 
lapablc of ' now Ihe pain had 
dismembered my mind 
A week lattr, 1 was taken blind 
folded to the old Spanish torture 
ehamlier under San lago Here the 
blindlold was removed and I saw • 
J ipanese officer with a glittering 
dr aw n sword He order c d me to kneel 
down I felt the edge ofthc sword laid 
against the back of my neck 
“Say a piayer,” he said, “for this 
IS your end ” 

I might have flinched, but I vas 
incapable ol movement There was 
only silence, and time flowing like a 
gushing torrent, and I praying Then 
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the officer s voice said, “\ou biave 
woman "^ou expected tell names 
You no tell, so we must believe 
you — ” 

I never heaid the end of his speech 
I fell forward on mv face in a faint 
Three days later they took me to 
Fort McKinlev for a formal court- 
mu tial Wlien I tried to defend my- 
scll a blow broke off half a tooth 
“You required say only you guilty, 
not guilty, said a \ oict I said guilty 
to get It o\er with, and was immedi¬ 
ately sente net d to be shot as a spy 
Ldch night as I lay on the floor in 
Bilibid Prison I thought, “ This night 
they will come to take me out and 
sliool m( Mtti a while I was no 
longer afi ud Ihis went on until 
ISovt iibfi 2*., iqi.4 

IhtM to my imazemtnt, I was 
taken out loi 1, new tiial This time 
the chuge w is not espionage but 
lets humlul to the Imperial Japa¬ 
nese Go\eminent’ Asked how I 
pleaded 1 stumbled o\er “guilty,’ 
J w is so inxious to siy it I was 
the It upon sentenced to ^>0 years at 
h ud 1 ilior 

The next day I was taken to i 
woman’s prison and by contrast it 
was like heaven We stlived, we ate 
boiled binana leaves and horrible 
cassava But we worked it gardening 
undei 1 kindlv Filipino who asked 
only that we make a showing for the 
weekly inspection by Japanese offi¬ 
cers Nfy flesh was slowly healing and 
so was my mind Then came that 
blessed day, February 10, 1945, when 
the helmeted American h^ys came in 
I went forth barefooted and ragged, 
but happy in my liberty and the hope 
of seeing my Diane and my native 
land again 



Twenty Who Fed a Nation 

How th< U S Arm’v, once again, found the 
right men foi an emergency job in France 

Condensed liom Firm Jouin il + + + George Kent 


O RDiN\Riii \oii\vouldn t choose 
a county igent ^s a hcio, but 
the othci div 1 lisU ned to i 
talc of 20 \mciicm count\ i£,cnts in 
Fiance that s as fine i stoiv of u 
comphshment as h is come out ol the 
European 1 heatei of Open turns 
The >oungest \\ is 27 tlu oldest 
48 onlv i >tir picviouslv th(\ hid 
been ndiner diit roids m lt\is, Il¬ 
linois, Cahloini i and K< ntuc ks t lik¬ 
ing to faimtis ilioul ftitili/(is nid 
ciops They \\(ie litutinints, cip- 
tains and m i|ors but tin \ didn t 
know 01 give 1 hnic, ibout iiiilitiiy 
discipline 'Iheii job v\ is to help 
farmers, this tiiiu 1 rench fiiineis 
Their assignmt nt \\ is to h cd Fr met 
from Flench itsouitts without touen- 
ing the food of the Aimy But loi 
them Innct today would br much 
hungiici th in sht is 

7 heir k icier, luutenant Colonel 
Bruce W McDmitl, has optnttd a 
gioup of 31 associations of oianpc 
growtis m Redlands Calif He was 
also a directoi of the National Coop¬ 
erative Council Thus h« unde 1 stood 
the intricacits of pioeessmg a crop 
and getting it to the consumei He 
Servetl two years m the other war and 
was wounded m the Argonne 

‘T was in 1 ondon when my orders 
came,’ McDaniel told me, “and 
when I reaa ’em I almost fainted ” 


Thev infoiined him thit his job wis 
to niushal the indigenous resotuecs 
ol 11 ance so that the country could 
feed it'sclf as soon as possible He w is 
pcimittcd to choose 20 cxpcit assist 
aiits ind a few clerks and call on iht 
ti inspoitation pool But that wis dl 
^\lth this outfit, he had to aioust 
and organize a stunned faim populd 
lion whose cittle had been slaugh 
ten cl m laigc numbers, who^'e poul 
ti sheep ind pigs hid been earned 
ofl whose lie Ms had been mined 
V lew weeks niter D Da\, a Duck 
giouncl up to ‘ Oriiahi ’ h< ich inel 
Me D line 1 and foui count\ igcnts se l 
loot in li mce 1 ich earned i bed 
loll ind iknipsick 1 hey had uigent 
instiuetions Pam ni ist he fid \ him 
giv P ins meant tioublc It was abso 
lutcK vitil that food come rolling n 
with the American tioops “It was 
like be mg told to feed C hicago, with 
the lest of the United Sutes par i 
ly/e d ’ s lid McDaniel 

I ive men and an automobile — 
and a nation to feed lo any but 
these hardhanded America as, the no 
tion would have been preposterous 
What railroads existed were beintf 
used by the A my The agents wcu 
also barred from the main highwavs 
and were told to forage for their o\ n 
trucks and to enlist the local popula 
tion for labor 
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Each of 15 other faimers in uni- 
lorm was to take over a designated 
area as soon as the troops oven an it 
Ihese men, whose knowledge of 
French was meager, were left to 
tackle a stupefied and often suspicious 
peasantry They had nothing to work 
tvith in the beginning except their 
ibility to convince people that they 
r ime unselfishly for the good of 
1 ranee 

One of the first five who landed 
was stocky Steve Debman of Texas 
lie was sent to Coutances The flour 
mills and creameries of that city had 
been lun bv tlectiicity brought by 
(able from a powu station on the 
other side of the Soulle Rivei The 
table had crossed on i tower but the 
(jcrinans had destio^ed the lower 
and cut the cable \nd theie was no 
coal foi the power station 

‘ Our first job is to get the cable 
up so lets put up a tower Suve 
told the ma\oi “But,” asked the 
luavor, ‘ the coaP Wheic cm we get 
eoaP ’ “111 get the coil, >011 get me 
the tower ” said Steve 

Once the French people give you 
then hand, they le the best anywheie 
1 he mavor callt d his people together 
md told them that the job was mipor- 
t mt not only foi themselves but lor the 
feeding of the Iiencnmen who wtie 
Hbuilding the port of Cherbourg 
“Those folks were marvelous,” said 
Steve Men and women, even chil- 
elicn, went into the river and sal¬ 
vaged old bridge timbers Some 
brought beams from bombed houses, 
others ransacked sheds and wood¬ 
piles Scores cut down trees m vhe 
woods and dragged the logs to the 
river edge Wading m the river, the 
carpenters and the masons went to 
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work and a 70 foot tower began to 
rise 

Steve soon saw that these people 
knew their business, so he drove off to 
towns and nearby Army camps to 
find coal He lound it Finally the 
tower was finished In the power sta¬ 
tion a jubilant stoker thr'^w coal in*o 
the fire And in Coutances, across the 
liver, the lights of a creamer) went on 

Some of the floui mills had been 
stripped, but the county agent from 
1 exas took a part from one and a 
piece from another, and by telescop¬ 
ing three damaged nulls obtained one 
good one He provided the enthusi¬ 
asm ind the know how After that, 
the French took hold and did the 
list The nun who made the port of 
Cluihouig re id) for shipping never 
complained for lack of food Debman 
was citid for ‘conspicuous meritori¬ 
ous St 1 vict 

In Rt nnes font county agents and 
McD iniel sat down with five French 
oflici ils to plan the eolli c tion of food 
staples for Pans The wheat stood m 
the fields unhiivested There was no 
coal and no g isoline for the threshing 
machint s The situation seemed hopi - 
less, but MeDaniel said, ‘It’s got to 
be done ’ 

Fhev worked, as Debman had, by 
seeking out a mas or or other influen¬ 
tial official and appealing on the 
ground of patriotism Fans must be 
Jed It got results Often the vnllage 
turned out en masse into the fields — 
women, old men, little children 
Thev cut the wheat with scythes, 
thieshed it with flails, loaded it in 
oxcarts and brought it to old wind¬ 
mills with broad, creaking sails 
pressed into service again because 
they needed no fuel But once this 
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start was made trucks and thitshing 
machines and tools came out ol hid¬ 
ing, and the agents scoured the coun- 
tiy for coal, gasolmt, spare puts, 
tires Flour and buttei soon piled up 
in warehouses, ready to be sent to 
Paris when Puis should be ficcd 
I anky, bald Ch irlic D i\ is of 
Louisiana presided ovti whit the 
Irench called the beef muithon 
Dims roimcd the countryside, talk¬ 
ing and pleading with fume is to 
bung their cattle to market in the 
town of Le Meileiault to help leed 
Pans Soon cows, heilers, sutis ind 
bulls begin conserving on the town 
Dasis hired 22 dro\(is, hard ehink- 
mg leiistering men who knew then 
business well, to dii\e the e iliU to 
Pins, itjo miles iwav rinillv when 
some 3000 he id erl e ittle hid been 
rouneied up the greit herd, rnooing 
and bellowing, w is vot uneiei w iv 
Ihe route was ilong bae k ro ids 
beeause the good highways were re¬ 
served for ^imv trdhe Some 10 ids 
were mined, and i few he id ol c iltfe 
were killed, but dving, left the loiels 
sife (01 human use \s the gieat 
dierve of tattle pissed thremgh vil¬ 
lages, people eheeied T.he dreweis, 
crat king whips and hoisting bottles, 
loved the acelaim 
On the day of the 
liberation of Pans thev 
weie still hve days* 
march away One of 
the di overs got up on a 
stump and de livcred an 
address to the cattle, 


with oratorical flounshes “Cows, stee'is 
and calves of France*” he cned 
1 his IS the hour when we need ever v 
able bodied beef bearci to con tub 
ute Its utmost to la patne, so move 
fastci, waste no time, mes chem 
Pans awaits you*” 

Ihc cattle finally came lowini, 
through the Arc de Iriomphe, a big 
stet r in the lead On one hoin was tlu 
tricoloi of Fianc^, on the other an 
American flag Ihe chovers called 
him P ipa Napoleon ” 

1 lueks from Rennts came close on 
the heels of the cattle withfloui ind 
00000 quilts of fresh milk a el iv 
I Iter thev brought fruit and V(ge 
tiblcs All this was food out of th« 
soil of liante to keep the people ol 
Ii nice fed, none of it was fiom th* 
siqiplus ncfchd by our advancing 
tioojis Itwa i triunifjh foi MeD in 
i< 1 lud his ^o co'intv agents 

1 lu 11 tnuks incl tht ir ibility lo 
oigmi/c saved tlu rotMngsugii lxi< 
c lop 111 Britt mv 1 hf V rushed wht it 
to i disperite Mrrsdlles id u 
luved i St nous Itrod shortage thei 
Ihey got pert itoes tr msporttcl to k 
gions that needed them most Tluv 
ire *iunting everywhere fci seed to 
give funiers foi their spring whe r< 
pi iiitiug rile / are trv mg to I irt man 
uf icture 01 much needed 
milk cans and lain 
maehinciy 
The big ai d exciting 
part of the pb is ovea 
But Fiance thanks to 
then help, has been fed 










[-jowto Gain Emotional Poise 

Condensed from “Best Sermons, 1944 Selection” 
Reverend James Gordon Gilkey 

Pastor of South Congregational Chuich, Springfield Mass 



S uppose you are easily upset, eas¬ 
ily thrown into a tuimoil Sup¬ 
pose you would like to hi\c 
sclf-mistcry Can you gain mental 
and emotional poise^ If so, how'^ 

\om diflicullits may of couise, 
bt such th it you need a physici in or 
a psychiatrist, but if they an less 
(oinpltx and more managciblt, ic- 
membti three rules foi gaining i mo¬ 
tional poise which hast gtown out 
ol long and bittei human e\pc rience 
The hrst is this Get the ti^ht mental 
picture of your oitn hje Most of us 
think of ouiseK es as standing wcaiily 
and helplessly it the center ot i cii- 
ele bristling SMth tasks, burdens, 
problems, annoy me es ind responsi- 
Inlities which aie rushing m upon us 
At every moment we have i dozen 
diffr rent th iigs to do, a dozen pr ob- 
Icms to solve, a dozen strains to en¬ 
dure We see ourselves as overdriyen, 
oyerburdene d, oyertired 
Ihis IS a common mental picture 
- and It IS tot illy false No one of u^, 
however crowded his life, has such 
an existence 

What IS the true picture of your 
life^ Imagine that there is an hour¬ 
glass on your desk Connecting the 
bowl at the top with the bowl at the 
bottom IS a tpbe 30 thin that only one 
gram of sand can pass thitmgh it at a 


That IS the true picture of your life, 
eyen on a super-busy day 1 he 
crowded hours come to you always 
one moment at a time That is the 
only way they can come The day 
may bring many tasks problems, 
strains but invariably they come in 
single file 

I, for txmiple, miy haye a hun- 
dnd different things to do before to- 
riight but thtv will (ome to me one 
by one 1 heir fore I can stop thinking 
aliout my future responsibilities, and 
cm bin from my mind the sense of 
sti am which is automatically created 
il 1 pit tine ill my tasks as ar living 
siinultam ously 11 hus I c in m ike my 
w ly thiough tlu day in ptift < t quiet¬ 
ness - liv mg one moment it a time, 
doing one thing at a time, facing one 
piobkrn it a tune 

\ ou w int to gam emotional poise^ 
Remember the hourglass, the grains 
of smd dropping one by one There 
IS the ti ue picture of your life 

The seen id rule ^cale down the de- 
mands you are making on other people 
\V hat arc those demands^ One is the 
demand for attention and praise 
J ittle children make this openly and 
unblushingly, we older people make 
it m secret ways — perhaps eyen 
unconsciously, but all of us make it 
continually We cannot endure being 

lornnri*#!^ 
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Are these demands met^ Do \\e ac- 
tudly get attention, commendation, 
expressions of gratitude^ UsinlK we 
do not Thii> is the icluil and p nntul 
lecord of experience When \vt do 
not recent ill wt think wt dtstive 
(and in min\ instinccs do dtst i\() 
we lit npstt, mcntilly ind tinoiion- 
allv 

The wi\ to i\oid this innei tur¬ 
moil is to expect Its^ commend uion 
less ippiedition \eir!> ago I u id 
an essav with the quaint title 1 ish- 
jng ioi iish not in the pond Jo 
learn what fish ire not thcic to ht 
caught, and then to stop tr\ing to 
catch them — to do thit is to sue 
ones self much fiuitlcss efloit uid 
many bittei hcartichts 

The final rule \t any cost in effoit, 
leep yout iiodd ft on groamg small 
As wt grow old m inv ol us Ut out 
world glow sin lilt 1 until fiinllv i 
day comes when wt find ouistKts 
living in 1 mise i iblv lestiictcd lie i 
suiioundtd only by oui own feelings 
and oui own inteiist V noveliit de- 
stiibtd such 1 ehu'ictfi ‘ Ldith 
was n littlt countiy bounded on noi th 
and south and e ist ind west liy Fclith ” 
Many to w 1 om this h ippe ns do not 
reali/t it is hippeniiip lhe> tell 
themstlves they lie getting on m 
years, thit thui stungth is not whit 
it used to be, that they should cut 
down tht number of their rtsponsi 
bilitits So they drop most of thtn 
activities and icfust to try to acquire 
any new skills 

Thus giadually and without realiz¬ 
ing It they b comt wholly self-cen- 
te.ied s a result they are mentally 
and emotionally upset most of the 


time Why» Be^ they are thinlin, 
continuaUy about themiclvtt and 
aic living solely for themsehes Do 
\ou want to escape mental and i,no 
tion il turmoil in voui litci ye us* \t 
mv tost in effoit kttp youi woild 
fiom growing sm ill 

Suppose >ou St irt in iking they ij 
foils Cm >ou get help horn („)d 
^ou ( in 'Sou tm get it m elmuh 
In flmreh vou hut withdrmn iiom 
the noise ind tension ol clul\ Iih 
Aon hut inidc \oiiistll inw iidJv 
qm( \ou In\c jointd n ul'> ol 
woiship tnd piiytij you hive fo 
cused youi thought on one of itt s 
deep issues As >ou do these things 
God’s help comes to vou It comes is 
a new insierht, invading ^oui mind 
fiom the Divine Wisdom at the cor« 
of lift It comes ns i new scienitv 
flowing into >oui lit iit fiom the Di 
\ me Sile ne e it the ct nte i of things 
Stnined by the (hue of modem 
life, most of us in h umle d l)y th< 
le ill? It ion thit the It must be ibettn 
wa> of living — i w IV of unh iriicd 
sciemly, unf iiling powti Heie and 
there \/e see mdivicluils who hue 
found this be ttei vv \y ind arc follow 
mg It They arc not people of idle 
ness Ol mooning medil ition they are 
induidu ils who c 111y then full shait 
of the common buiden But they do 
It without chafing undt»r tne load 
vVe aic strained and tense they art 
poised and at rest 

How do they win this victory^ By 
finding God, drawing from Him 
strength and wisdom and quietness 
Their victoiy is within our reach 
The peace of God can guard oi i 
minds too 



. ) r *^1111 S That Save Fliers' Lives 


Doctors and engineers got 
together to def) grivity 

Condensed fiom An News 
A/btrf (I Maiul 

Jip who designed the Ztio 
I wa i w ily Jap indeed He ga\ e 
-iA- his pilots no aiiiioi, no sell 
s( iling gas tanks ind kss speed than 
similii combat pimes ot othei na¬ 
tions But the Zeios IighUi weight 
tncl slowei speed give J ip fliers i big 
idvintigr tht\ touki turnon idim 
witl out blarking out 
For neaiK two and a hilf \eii 
they counted on the liet that thev 
could pull aw n horn oin fighleis b\ 
a tigh tr turn than oui men could 
make Then on Much ,i 1944, tlu 
] ip idvantige blev/ up 111 e i pm 
pricked balloon highting Light, an 
untiiccl sqinchon hesh lioin the 
States, lose from i c iiiiet uicl in its 
hrst strikes b iggc d 11 J ips ir* the ut 
md got thiec more prohibits ’ 
There was nothing ciintrent ibout 
1 ightmg Eight’s jilants, but tht 11 
v\ IS something difleitnt ibout the 
nieii Most of them had never flown 
in combat bcfoie, yet thev weic ililc 
to pull acrobatit mineuveis tint 
would have blickcd out any other 
pilots m the fleet — it yo miles 01 
more greater speed than the Jip 
could work at' 

The secret was a bit of medical en¬ 
gineering that a lew Navy and An iv 
doctois and old flieis had been work 
ing on for /ears, called the G Suit It 


consisted of five small bladders, a few 
lengths of hose, and a little luck 
valve, dll weighing less thin five 
pounds This little contraption was 
ill tint was needed Weaiing it in ten 
m 1)01 engagements from Pal lu to the 
Philippines, Figliting Eight pilots 
cUstiovcd 245 Jip planes and sank 
7,000 tons ot Jap shipping — md 
lost only thice men m its ^000 soitics 

The /oot Si It is our piloi*! c ill the 
new device e.nil)l(s th^.m to ovei 
come Cl wInch IS flu 1 t ilk for gi IV 
itv \\hen i inancuvti ere Uts loice 
ol moie thin lour Cts (foui times the 
gi iMtil pull on 1 pilots body) the 
blood IS forced aw iv Irom his brim 
to lime I puts ol his body I icking 
li’ood his bi m starves loi owgen 
ilte 1 i lew seconds sioht luls ind 
ne IS e lught in the dre ided bl ukout 
With luck he rnav be blind loi only 
1 lew seconds di/zy foi 1 few moie, 
md re ich full consciousness again 
miles from his tuget At then woist, 
(j and tlu icsullmg blackout cm 
thiow i flier into a spin, 01 ciuse 
him to come back to sight and con¬ 
sciousness to find the enemy chasing 
him 

Besides the lelative slow speed and 
maneuverability of then pimes, the 
Nips hid mother advantage They 
arc small men The distmce from 
hear t to head — from the blood 
pump to the brain — is less, and the 
stunted [ap might therefore be ex¬ 
pected to have a slightly gieatci 
tolerance foi G 
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The Navy’s problem was to raise 
our own pilots’ G tolerance, while 
keepinsf the extra weisfht and speed of 
our planes As early as 1939, physi¬ 
ologists working with the Navy and 
Army Air Forces had the basic prin¬ 
ciples of blackout prevention thor¬ 
oughly pinned down But it wasn’t 
until last year that their device was 
perfected Although the Navv origi¬ 
nated this air suit and was the first to 
battle Ust It, the Army Air Voices 
supplied important simplificitions 
and, after battle tests in the Eiiropt in 
theater beginning in December 1943, 
became th^ first to distiibute the suit 
for service use 

1 he final solution, is used tod ly by 
both Ai mv and N ivy fliei s, is 1 fly mg 
suit equipped with small bliddtrs 
one on each cilf one ovei 
each thigh, ind 1 fifth ovei 
the lower ibdomen In 01- 
din iry flight the bladders 
are unmflated But the in¬ 
stant the plane begins to 
change dircetion ind G be¬ 
gins to mount, in ingenious 
V live shoots air into ill five 
bliddeis, which press igamst 
legs and stomach prevr nt- 
ing the blood from rushing 
into the lower part of the 
body 

Ihe foice of gravity that 
induces blackout throws the 
valve into action I he higher 
the G, the more air passes 
through the valve and the 
more tightly do the bladders 
bind The average flier finds 
his tolerance raised by at 
least one and one half Gs — 
enough to let him make for¬ 
merly impossible maneuvers 


M€^ 

m perfect safety When G drops off, 
the bladders relax as casually as a set 
of muscles 

It all sounds simple now, but when 
the first Anti-G suits were developed, 
flit IS would not wear them They 
were heavy, hot, complicated af 
fairs that looked like old-fashioned 
laced up corsets Then along came 
Fighting Eight Its novices had <1 
world of respect for their tactical of 
ficer. Lieutenant Commander Elbert 
Scott McC uskey He had seven kills 
to his credit, and knew from previous 
Pacific expel lence what blackout 
could do to a fliei Sold on the Zoot 
Suit fiom the stait, McCuskev con 
vintt d his m( n one by one, by chal 
lending them to stiy on his tail, he 
wt'iring the Zoot Suit, they without 



Iiw bladders of die anti hdacbout suit are adfusled to aftur $ abdo 
men thighs and rains IFithout the Zoot Suit blood m fwred to tht 
lauitr extremities by additional gravity puU causing o blackout By 
pressing on blood nss Is the Uaddeis uhon inflated slow dho doun 
ward rush of blood auay from the 6rcwn 
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It B> the tunc Ficthting Eicjht hid 
completed its trimmer, 4b ot its 49 
pilots were weiring the suit The 
squadron s fust d lys in comb it con¬ 
vinced even the thiee die h uds 
On the second d iv over P il lu, one 
division of risfhtinq Eight w itched 
mother qioup, not cquippicd with 
/oot Suits, nnke i stiits ol steep 
pisses at i gioup ol /ckis Ihcv 
w Itched them 1 iil is the /t kc s 
luiiitd off, s iw the in till i\\ i\ incl 
lost tit quiiiv Ihtn the /oot 
suited flieis Uticktd 

1 w IS iblt to i,t t on the t ill ot one 
/ckt,’ tht extiulivt olliKi litd It 
potted ‘Irom 1 divt th it wo iltl h ivt 
l)t t n too sit f ]) t \t» pi toi iiiv suit He 
took tv isivt ution whipping vio 
It ntl\ tro n out diitction to 1 tin non 
the opposite suit ^tt 1 still k with 
him foi ihn t milts long < nough to 
tut His pi mi ixplotltd I Intel on 
mothti It I joo Itt ( juilltd up shoit 
ind hied out buist Ih II iiiitcl light 
fill ind tell into tht s< i 

Lsti i othnsivt fiowti is not tlu 
tmlv idv int i.^t ol the /oot Suit It 
his 1)1 ought l)Kk scous ol men lioin 
wh It would tint e h i\t bt 1111 it il mis 
sions One voim<» t iisign ol I uliliiu 
f ight dived iltei i /eke nid h id him 
smoking, onlv tt fii d mothti J ip on 
Ins own till “I immtchitelv palled 
l)ack on the stiek md did i shup 
ehinbing tuin, pulling eight md 1 
half Gs Without the suit I would 
hive cert unly 1)1 leked out \s it wis, 
1 held the turn easily until the Zeke 
could no longei follow ” 

Gin 1C I fighteis often h i e to opt i- 
ate close to the witer in inteiceptmg 
high speed Jap torpedo planes At 
such levels even the briefest blackout 
can piove fttal, vet pilots had to risk 
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It Ii^this diiigerous woik the Zoot 
Suit has now cut our casualtie-*, and 
laised the Jips pioi ntionately 
riif suit his also pioved its value 
on sti ifing 1 uns 101 me 1 ly a pilot had 
onlv two choices to pull up enly, 
chnimishmg the effectiveness of his 
ittiek 01 go in ill the way ind turn 
slniplv, mcuiiing enough G to gi ly- 
out Ol bl u koiit Cxood pilots ihvays 
did i( lilt littei Inrdei vviv The 
J ips knowing this took to jumping 
oiii pilots when the bl ickout givt 
ihtm the te'ge But now'' Zool siiittd 
\iiuiu ms hivt not onlv et lined 
si^ht mil t oust lousiit ss but eoi lUt 1 
utuiv mst mtlv tliopjiing tlitii is- 
toiiislitel ill le kits 

Et ih ips no tlu i lo t s the /oot Suit 
moil ill m tht vilillv impoitmt 
Miumtn Ihtse ut tht fh rs who 
t )ll()w i It idti guiithng him iiom 
ittul while ht stiikts loi 11 ill I ntil 
1 uhliii^ light went into t omb it 
VMiUint 11 wiif (onstmilv lit el with 
two ihtinitivts It tht V e istd up md 
tultd •(> tilt tlu 11 turns sh II ply 
(iioughtluv lost then leideis stpi 
1 Uttl both pi mes bet line e isiti 
jmv 11 thev look the tioht tuin on 
the inside at hoi lei i idius they 
blitktel out locliv, wingnien teel 
sitt 1 1 know I can tie it up just as 

ti^ht one ot 1 1 < hting I ight s wing 
nun lepoiteci md keep joined up 
without gi u mg out ’ 

By tlu time thev hid completed 
the 11 phenomen il first toui, the pilots 
of lighting Light were sold on tlu 
Zoot Suits except foi one defect 1 hev 
kept eomnl lining to the flight siu- 
geon who helped develop the suits 
that they were much too warm foi 
the tropics So, aided by the unilei- 
wear and coiset makeis who manu- 
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facturcd the suits, he produced a new 
nylon coverall weighmsf less than 
three pounds and cool as ui autumn 
night 

Meanwhile the fighter pilots of the 
Army Air Forces who were fighting 
the Jeiries gave the G Suit an equally 
enthiisi istic leception “I ncvei was 
able to turn inside a Jeiry befoie, but 
I did it today,” said one Eighth Air 
Foice “subscriber ” By D Day of the 
Normandy invasion, the G Suit was 
m widespread use in fighter and 
fightci bomber missions 


It remained, however, for one un 
lucky Navy pUot to discover a totally 
unexpected use for the suit Finding 
his plane on fire after a strafing at 
tack, he nosed up until he lost speed, 
then bailed out at looo feet Once ii 
the watei, he missed his lifejacket, so 
he unzipped the legs of his Zoot Suit, 
put them behind his back, out the 
hose connection to his mouth, and 
blew When they found him he was 
nonchalantlv treading water, sup 
ported quite comfoitably by the five 
inflated Zoot bladders 


Rising to the Occasion 

Oncl at a dinner I sat beside G K C hcsicrion A scintillating monologue 
poui c d fi om him in one continuous sti ( am \nd as ht talkt d, his chair cracked 
alarmingh under his massive eoipulenee \t knj,th the e isis arnvcd The chair 
swav ed and splintered But not for a frat lion of i second did he cease speaking 
Rising, he continued to talk impei turhabl> while his hostess rushed forward, 
lemoved the debus, and substituted anothei ehaii Ihen without appearing to 
notice so trifling an incident, Chesterton lescated himself, still eonveismg 

— \ M W Stirling LtJ I ntle Da] 11 liurni )n Butti.rw jrtii) 


0 \ \ bright June morning in the eail\ go s, Bernaid Shaw, full of ievolu¬ 
tion irv ide ts, was speaking be tore i ciowd in a cit> park Poised on a large cir¬ 
cus barrel, he alternately stiricd his audience to cheers and jeers 

Suddenly, he disappeared from view He had dropped thrcut,h the barrel 
The crowd roeked with laughter, but as ht w ts hoisted out again, Shaw de- 
cl limed, ‘ Surely nothing more need be said The weigh of mv argument ean 
alwavs be depended on to cairy me through*” — e^ambuud b> Asunder Lambie 


Discovering Winston 

W HPN Winston Churchill was appointed Under Secretary for the 
Colomes in 1905, 1 was named his private secretarv I was not too 
pleased I had met him only twice tnd thought him truculent and over¬ 
bearing When I told Lady Lytton, hi« friend as well as mine, of my 
m givmgs, her answer was one of the nicest things that can ever have 
been said about anybody The first tmie you meet Winston you sec all 
his faults, and the rest of your life you spend in discovering his virtues ” 

— Edward Marsh 4 Number of People (Harper) 
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^Doc Smith 

Land theAppleblossom Club 



Condensed from House hold 
Nelson intnm Ctaujord 


I N Miciiic ^N thti c IS an ai c i of bir- 
lui culovti pine lind occupied 
by fiimcis — m m\ of the m Joi- 
cit,n boin — who eke out i meicfcr 
lisini^ on Ill 111,111 il Hiid \tt this ini- 
povtiished countn h is 7", ol the best 
(onsolidiud mill schools in the 
I nited St Uc s Hti t, loo the 1 in il 
(huich — despaii of clcii’\ nnd so 
cioloeists — hds tike 11 a new leise 
on life 

It wis not ilwivs so Less th in 20 
\eais agotheiui ilschools and chinches 
hf le wcic IS in nt»inil ’ is the I ind 
lhc> lie flouiishiiic, tod i> th inks to 
i bunch of colic i,e bo>s mid giils 
lioin the Ce itial Michii’an College ol 
Ldueation, in the little town ot Ml 
Piemnt — 'youngsteis who h icl them 
sfhes giown up in dieiiy one looni 
oiintrv schools 

It all betrin one evening in 192^ 
in a Beaverton, Mith, schoolioom 
Dr Miurice L Smith, pioftssoi ot 
e luc moil at Cc iti 'll Michigan, had 
ixen tiying for years and in vain to 
make farmers see the advantages of 
consolidated ruial schools He was to 
talk to the Beaveiton parents that 
night on the subject Before 1 e left 
his college office in Mt Pleasant he 


Hole a gioup of hard working college { 
students revitalized srliools iiid 
c lull the s and made fitm life happii r in 
i oiuc foi^ottcn legion of Michigan 

asked some o( his students to come 
iloiiL, and sing a little and pep up 
the meeting Iluv agiccd 

111 It nieht, toilwoin fnmns m 
ovei ills and then tiled looking wives 
minv in the blick shiwls ol the old 
(oimtiv sat iwkwirdh behind the 
too sm ill desks J he v weie ip ithctic, 
at best iiiosil) tluv wcie suspicious 
01 hostile But now one of Doe Smith s 
voiino students went up to the teich- 
ei s desk stiummcd a few chords on 
Ins glut 11 and began to sing 

‘ 1 m Ole Svtnsoi with the big giii 
m 

I sing tin lufl songs to gnls neai 
ind fai ” 

He slopped singing and be gan to 
tilk still strumming the guit 11 “I 
le illv am Ole Svenson,” he said 
‘ My folks are Sw edes — guess you’d 
know it We’ve got a little farm in 
Alcona Co intv, a lot like the faims 
aiound here Mama’s widow, and 
thcie’s eight of us kids 1 sorta ran 
the farm till the next boy got old 
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enough Then I came down to Mt 
Pleas int to go to college — and I 
met Doc Smith ” 

Doc sensed a new warmth in the 
audience He caught a whispeied 

gtt/” 

Ole went on, “And now, two other 
students of Doc’s are going to sing 
Jennie Knaus and Geoigiana Papa- 
dopoulos ” Ole broke into the strains 
of ‘ O Susanna ” Jennie’s sweet so¬ 
prano and Georgiana s low contralto 
jomed in They swung into ‘ Home 
on the Range ’ The farm folk were 
alieady wiping their eyes Then 
Geoigiana reeited ‘ I he Houst by the 
Side of the Road” as Ole plunked his 
guitar and Jtnine huinmtd a lilting 
melody Appl lusc shook the li nl little 
schoolhouse 

When Doe Smith arose to spt ak he 
felt humble Audit nees like this had 
always listened to him coldly, without 
response Now thiie wtie waimth 
and eager atUntion It h id t iktn his 
young friends to win the he aits of 
these conseiv<iti\t countiy ptoph 
With using tnthusiism ht told his 
convictions that iur il childn n wt it 
entitled to the btst educiiion oli- 
tainable because farming is the basic 
job of the nation, how the little onc- 
room school, umnspiiing, ineagerly 
equipped, paying its teacher a star¬ 
vation w age, could not hope to build 
a happy country life, how consolidat¬ 
ing a dozen little distiicts into one 
big one would make possible a mod¬ 
ern building and first-class teachers 

After the meeting the farmers 
thronged around him “Professor,” 
they said, “if we could have a teacher 
to tram our kids the way you did 
Ole and his friends, we’d vote for any 
kind of school you w ant ” 


May 

Doc Smith himself had attended a 
one-room school m Kansas Later, 
teaching in such a school, he decided 
to devote his life to improving rural 
education Now, after the Beaverton 
meeting, he knew he had found the 
way He arranged foi a meeting in 
every schoolhouse m the township 
To each he brought Ole, Jennie and 
Georgiana Everywhere their recep¬ 
tion w is enthusi isiic Within -six 
months a consolidated school distiict 
had betn voted md the new build¬ 
ing a fane fiieproof edifice, was under 
wav 

Me inwhih the three young pcoph 
told tlitir stoiv to fellow students it 
Central Michigan, ind soon they 
had formed the Appleblossom Club, 
mined iftei the Michigan state flower 
The club grew fast its membership 
lose to 200 ibout half l>oys, hall 
girls Lveiv member was at leasi 
partly self-suppoitmg and most ofthr 
inembe IS whollv so 

I he club gave its progi ims — e\ 
pindecl to include opercttis plays 
ind pictures showing modern farrmn-, 
methods—at hundreds of school 
housr gatheiings and Grange meet 
mgs--with one of Doc Smith', 
constructive speeches always follow 
mg It revived country dances 
the American squire dance and the 
dances of the dozen nationalities rep 
resented m the region It stimulated 
the formation of community councils 

The International Harvester Com 
pany sent a reluct mt representative 
to one of the programs He was pop 
eyed with astonishment ‘This is just 
like a revival meeting, only a lot 
more practical,” he exclaimed His 
company donated a bus for the club s 
tiavels * 
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As a result of the club’s efforts, 75 
thriving consolidated schools — each 
replacing eight to 12 old-time dis¬ 
tricts — now inspire the children of 
this once dreary region The teachers, 
college graduates with faiin experi¬ 
ence, tie every subject m with the 
betterment of lural life Crops, live¬ 
stock, landscape gardening, music 
diima, public speaking, manual 
(raining, athletics ire part of eveiy 
pupil’s everyday expencnct s 1 or 
adults there are classes too 

Thiough the schools and the Apple- 
blossomers, alfilfi w is mtioduced to 
ni i ke livestock-raising pi oht abh 1 he 
iltilfa attracted gi isshoppeis tui- 
k(vs weie biought m to i it tin p^sts 
md soon becaiiK a thiiving sick hue 
Sin ill flints begin to leplict the po- 
t ito, which depleted th( thin topsoil 
In 1944 theie was i livestock show it 
M inton’s Apple blossom sc hool, w he a 
I j ) regibtcled anim ils wc ic exhibitc cl 
in this legion i j >t 11s igo eve n gi idc 
stock w is rare In this one clistnc t 20 
lunihouses have introdueed plumb¬ 
ing and electiicitv instilled bv the 
schoolboys fhcmstlvts 

Eveiy where in the legion you cari 
see evidences ol new eonhdence and 
piide Hejiiists aie punted Ihere is 
shiubbtiy about caeiii Funi ma¬ 
chinery IS well kept ^giicultUT il 
pr ictices have iinpioved, the f imilies 
cal better-balanced meals, the people 
have moie community piide, more 
ambition for their children 

“My folks come horn Lithuania,” 
one laimcr told me “They didn’t 
have nothin’ there, and we didn’t 
have nothin’ here But then those 
college students came heie and 
showed how our kids could have as 
good a chance as anybody else ” 


At the Beaverton consolidated school 
last January only four of the 27 week¬ 
day nights were without an event of 
some kind school dancing, basketball 
games, American Legion meetings, 
baby health conferences, p art nt- 
teachers meetings All this m a re¬ 
gion where winter used to be a period 
of forlorn isolation 

Onl MGiii in 1936, members of 
the A.ppleblossom Club were 1 iment- 
ing that summer vacations seemed to 
be ill work and no play foi many of 
the pooiei children on remote farms 
I here ought to be a su nmei camp 
loi the in, said one ol the girls 

‘ Whit s stopping us liom building 
one ’ asked the tre isuie ‘ VWve 
got Sieio m the bank ’ 

With the enthusiasm ot youth, the 
club we at ahead I hey persu ided a 
u tiled cue us man to piovidt j 3 
(Cits ol iivtrsidc land they got pti- 
inissiean to disiiianllc old buiklings for 
liunbti J hc> tut cedai poles m a 
svv imp Cjuiiiud stone, md dug 
s md Lvciv hoiu had to be snatched 
horn woil, for these young people 
not only kept up their studie s but 
ilso f lined on their jolis—j initor 
service newspaper delivery, waiting 
on t able, tutoring Three large build¬ 
ings are now complete, with accom¬ 
modations for 100 children Since 
they opened, 1500 underprivileged 
country children have enjoyed at 
Apple blossom Lodge the healthful 
group activities of summer camp life 

Next came the lur il church When 
their car stalled on a sideroad at 
Deeifield Center one day, members 
of the club noticed a r ckety church, 
apparently abandoned Inquin re¬ 
vealed tha services were no longer 
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held The members pitched in, made 
calls m the farming community, and 
found plenty of young people who 
said they would be mteiested in a 
Jive, active church organization So 
the club repiircd and painted the 
church, formed a choir announced a 
picnic supper to be followed by a 
service at which Doc Smith would 
speak The little church was crow ded 
Within two years its membership 
had grown to 90, and the parish 
was suppoi ting in enthusi istic young 
dergvman This church, in tiun, 
became t inissionai> org imzalion, 
sending its choir to a score ot oth< r 
cominimilic s '\s i icsult church 
aftei church throughout tlic region 
has reopened, with ipiogiam directed 
to rural youth 

Toki nice ind cooper ition hue 
been bom Previously there weie 
jealousies Tiiiong the leligious and 
natioiial gioups Now Methodist, 1 u- 
theran Baptist Mormon Eastern 
Orthodox and Ruinan Catholic hue 
learned to work together 

The influence of the Appleblossom 
Club carries on through the woik ol its 
graduates, 80 percent of whom have 
gone into lural education m Michi¬ 
gan Earl Seibert is president ol the 
State harm Buieau Former \pple- 
blossomers, now school superintend¬ 
ents or teachers, have organized local 
clubs in farm communities to emulate 


the public-spinted activities that have 
made the Appleblossom Club the 
pride of the entire region One en¬ 
thusiastic alumnus, Donald Hilsinger, 
established an Appleblossom Club 
among his high-school students on 
the Island of I uzen Members of the 
club at Mt Pleasant are planning to 
help their distant namesake resume 
work now thit the Japs are being 
driven out 

The \ppleblossom Club has de¬ 
veloped a >o-page mimeographed 
mniuil on g lines for rural schools, 
anothei on far m cooking It publishes 
twice a month a newspaper covering 
sigiiifie int developments in rur il edu¬ 
cation everywhere This publication 
has been made the oflrcial organ of 
the Mulligan Ruial leachers’ Asso 
ciition - a 1 lie mst nice ot a student 
periodicil being chosen to represent 
in idult piolessional oigani/ation 
Recently edueitois Irom Guitemahi 
Nie iriguj and Hondur is visited the 
college lud invited the club to come 
to Ccntiil \ineiicd alter the wai 
‘ We desiie \ou shill inspect 0111 
education, and we pioinise you then 
after there shill be Appleblosso n 
Clubs blooming in eveiy school ” 

“Any rural region in America 
could duplicate the suc-^ess of the 
Appleblossom Club,” says Doc Smith 
“It s nothing but young America at 
work tl really wants to work ” 



ZJo MY 73 >ear old aunt I remarked one day, “I’ve often wondered if, 
as people j,row oldei, they feel older in spirit ” 

“No they don’t,” she answered “I’ve asked them ” 

— Contixbutcd by Mn [obo t Tnimbo 




No matter how you slice it — 
It still isn't fit to eat 


ur Daily Bread 


Condensed from Common Sense 
Clarence Woodbury 

W HEN I was growing up, Sat¬ 
urday always setme d the 
best day of the week to me 
Not just because there w \s no school, 
but because it was baking day 
All during the morning a tantiliz- 
ing, mouth-watering Iragi inec crept 
through the house and, b> midafter¬ 
noon, we would all be hall crazed 
with hunger Then, at about three 
o’clock, all the children would rush 
to the kitchen to watch m> mother 
draw SIX fat, shiny loaves of bicad and 
a big pan of rolls fiom the oven of the 
coal range No food on eaith was 
ey< r any better than that fresh waim 
bread • 

The six crusty, succulent loayes 
would usually last until the next Sat¬ 
urday, but now and then, because of 
untxpeeted guest we would haye 
to eke out our supply with “store 
bread ” Mother was always deeply 
embarrassed on these occasions Store 
bread, in her opinion, wasn’t fit to 
eat 

All this happened a good many 
years ago, but store bread as turned 
out by our big commercial bakeries is 
no better ektmg nowadays Instead of 
nch, crunchy, satisfying crust, it has a 
thin, tasteless flabby coaling True, 


the stuiff IS now wrapped in wax pa¬ 
per It comes read)-sliced and is 
“cmiehed” with s>nthetie vitamins 

— which costs little and makes good 
ballyhoo 

Millions of dollars are spent m 
shrieking its alleged virtues over the 
radio, plistermg the landscape with 
billboaid adyeiusing It is, undoubt¬ 
edly, pure sanitary, wholesome, nu- 
liitious, clem, white and he autiful — 
but It IS utterly tasteless It’s a far cry 
from the bit id my mother used to 
make, or the bread of any olhei land 
undf 1 the sun 

This IS not just my opinion Ihere 
IS a good de al of eyidence to show thai 
the gencidl public doesn’t like the 
big bakers’ product either We buy iT 

— but our national taste has not be¬ 
come so debased that we haye giown 
fond of the quilt stuffing foisted upon 
us as the staff of life 

I tiavcl around the United States 
a good deal and very seldom do I 
meet anyone who will eat store bread 
if he ran get anything else Restau¬ 
rant keepers from coast to coast have 
told me that, if given a choict, their 
patrons wiH mvanably eat biscuits, 
rolls com pone, soup crackers, bread 
sticks or foreign bread of any descrip¬ 
tion in preference 

The sad fact is that the great ma¬ 
jority of Americans fill their bellies 
with store bread not because they like 
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It but bee lusc it is difficult for them 
to Efct anylhins? else 

In many communities it is still 
possible to obtain real bread by 
takmq a little trouble On sidt streets 
there are little Inkeries—1 lench, 
Ital in Jewish, German, Huntjari'm 
— whieh consistently produce deli¬ 
cious hud erust white breid honest 
bliek pumpernickel, t'ine:> silt iisint; 
bread, uid rmL,niheent soui i\e Any 
one of these lo ives is i me il wliieh 
will renew i huni?ry min in both 
body md spirit 

But most Iniust \\ i\ e*^ find it simpler 
to buv the idseitiscd pip of the bi£j 
bakeis thin to shop tor re illy t isty 
bit idol tie It the 11 tunilitsto imbio- 
sial home m ith lo nes 

A.t llu (lid of the 1 ist \v u )0 per¬ 
cent of ihe bre id sold in this countiy 
IS b iked b\ the sm ill mdepc ncUnts 
Jodiv they ut b* iiicf sque t/< d out 
ol business ind pioduce only ten jier 
cent of i Ihe lest is mmulittuied 
bv ibout do wholes lie pioehue IS ind 
eh nn store eompinits Inelied, the 
ten lui,est ol these eompinies make 
more th in p< leent of ill the bie id 
we eonsume 

Why, you m iv wonder, don t the 
biEf compimcs bike real bread* C in 
It be th It the V don t know how -* They 
employ hordes of tnt>ineeis, eleetii- 
eims chen ists, adveitisincj shiik 
and throity i idio orators but pne- 
lic illv no skilled bikers who could, 
uniided by asst nibly line i^adcfetry, 
<^o into a kitche n and mix ind bake a 
loaf of bread 1 ke mother used to 
[lit 1^ eompinies simply hnd it 
easiei to per *>11 ide us by advertising 
tl at then product is “delicious than 
to make it so 1 htv are not primarily 
With oTatifviner vour oal- 
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ate They are intent upon pioducmg 

10 IVes winch arc precisely uniform in 
size, shape and texture and which 
will rem im “fresh” — meaning soft 
— for m unnaturally long time Uni- 
forimtv makes it che ip to handle, slice 
and wrap niechai le illy, of course, 
and the “fresh keeping” quality 
mikes It possible to distiibute over 
lirge m like.ting are. is 

lo produce breid that will stiy 
sof(, the bikcis, hist of ill, rule out 
the ty pe ol floui which in ikt s the best 
1)K id in the woild — flour milled 
fiomsoltoi high gluten wheat such is 
is use d in m iking I reneh and Itali in 
Iiieid In the second pi ict they do 
not bake the bie id is thoioughlv is 
It should be 1) il ccl to tistc best and, 
thirdly, they pul igc it in moisture 
proed wr ippeis 

trom i sinitiiy point of view, such 
wrqjptis ire entiicly imneccssiiv 
Bie teiiologists h ive iss ired me that 
we should be just is site Iroin germs 

11 our hie id v\ is brought home in a 
p ipei sick Aftei all, pies, c ikcs 
■incl eoikies— suiely better germ 
c iteh IS thin bre id— aicn t sealed 
uj) scj el iborately, and nobodv is 
scaled to eat Uern Never the ICi^s, n il 
lions of heauseviivfs have been led to 
believe th it breid mu^t be thus 
wi ippe d foi health prote ction 

1 he foimulas which the big bakers 
employ to keep their bread soft ac 
count, to 11 irge extent, for its taste¬ 
less quality and for the fact that, in 
w irm weather, it may turn repul 
sivelv grec n and moldy in your bread 
box instead of diymg out slowlv as 
dec ent bread doc s Without question, 
though, these practiees produce an 
efficient irticle of commerce for blitz 
mg small.competitors. 
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One method the big baker emplo\s 
to swamp maikets far from his plant 
and to induce the retailer to handle 
his bread exclusively, or give it the 
best displav, is so-called consignment 
selling Through this practice, which 
has teen temporarily prohibited by 
the War Food Administration, the 
wholesale baker overstocks the shelves 
of retailers to provide mass sales 
appeal, and takes back bread as it 
becomes stall, at no loss to the re- 
tdile.r The stale biead is sold as live¬ 
stock feed or burned in the baker> 
furnaces When consignment selling 
was suspended, some giotery stores 
were irturning as “stales from »o to 
50 jierccnt of the bread they le- 
eeived, and the pnetice was eosting 
the nation, every day, enough bn id 
to feed 2,000,000 picople 

There is no sound et onomic re ison 
why biead should be produced in 
laige quantities in a It w big cent! il 
plants and then delutred to consum 
ers who live hunditcls of miles away 
M iss production has not cut tlu cost 
of the nations bread 1 he avei- 
age consumer paid 9 27 cents for a 
one-pound loaf in 1942 as com¬ 
pared to 8 ^5 cents in 1922, al¬ 
though the whe'>t grower’s income 
from that sime loif dropped from 
1 14 cents to T 03 cents during the 
20-year period It IS a shocking fact 
that 23 56 cents out of every dollar 
spent in producing bread goes for 
distribution 

There are signs that the Amencan 
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people are eiger to buy real bre^ 
and will pay i good price for it 
few years ago, a Connecticut house¬ 
wife, Mrs Margaret Rudkin, started 
baking eight loaves a day in her own 
kitchen and selling them to neigh¬ 
bors It was good, honest biead, and 
Its fame soon spread Today Mrs 
Rudk n sells her Pcppeiidge Farm 
loaves by mail all over the United 
Stales and at a f incy price A consid¬ 
erable portion of the public eigeily 
pays her a premium to get awav Irom 
the cotton b itting put out by the big 
comj) inics 

I know 1 man vs ho has put hu> 
two duightr IS through college on the 
c i nings of his little h ike shop in New 
\oik When ht ( ills on filends he 
alwiys brings 1 loaf of his fresh, 
crusty biead \ short timt igo he 
diopprd in on in old aequiintinct 
who w IS staying at 1 hotel with his 
Pint-ye ir old son The bov got hold 
of the loaf and att it ill, without 
butld file yoiingsttr vv is not starv 
mg lit h id siniplv never tasted real 
bie id lx foie 

Theic arc, I fcai, millions of otht 1 
childn n m the bnited States like 
that "Voung and old alike, we hive 
never known or h ivc almost forgottt n 
how delicious bread can be Nobody 
expects the average housewife to 
bake bread, as her giandmother did 
Whit she can do, however, and 
should do in justice to herself and her 
household, is to insist on getting real 
bread for her money 
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best measure of a man’s mentality is the im 
portance of the thmgs he will argue about.” 
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OVTRVOM knows th it wends lit used foi rtidnit, for writing loi undti 
St Hiding and for speikint, to othtrs But thtit aie \crv few who realize 
that WL use woids foi thinkini, \Vt t innot think without thtm II >ou 
h ippe n to be limittd m \ot ibul ir\ \oui tlunkiui, w 11 be liinitt d lh( it 
foit tm mfjit wotds \ou know tlu moit idt ts \ou will invitt into \our 
mind and tlu moit tflcctivt ill (>1 ^oul thinkint, prottssts will becomt 
Here is i \ocibuUr> Ust bistd on Qo woids used rtctntly in I he 
Re idcr’s Diet st One word limpid iniv sttni ibsuidh easy But be 


edit iul Common woids ofu n tool us 
01 phi iSf j b t 01 d, lint \ou btlu 
woid, and cht t k \our results i^ imst 

(1) umlitiiil- a « parol Id h 

tuten iuo nations b /jiwi, flit t one sidt oj a 
inande d unJtttaken b) out patty 

(2) ronimensuiatt — i femrous fj tqnal in 
mtaiure c fair and j isl d J mmost 

(3) sp itc - 1 <7 ft sfiei b a bone of th fool 
c a dap d a quart d 

(4) didactu — n « hfn of meUr in pothy 
b overheatin^ c ditnl d inshiuti e 

(5) ph 11 miC( utic ils — 1 dtuL,!, b dm ists 
c silt f teal supplm d spasmatie conlta turns of 
the throat 

(6) moiibiind—a ditpy b deeply sotruful 
c bttUrly Caustic d neat death 

(7) burgeon — a o thtvst onesdf hotrishly 
b to Sind firth buds c to hit uith a club d to 
cauK to bullae 

(R) indii enous — a dtsUtuU b natiie t an 
gry d lajy 

(9) piiuguc -a a kind of canoe h ain^c a 
clonn d a tuirli it^ Ue dance 

(10) m lylicm — a a dtrease of the respiratory 
organs b. an Last Indian title c. murder d will 


Now St lit ind undt rime the woid 
,t to be tut list in mtamng to the key 
tlu iiiswti on page bj 

(11) ( ithusis —in type of asthma b on 
tntal damns < an enutu diii^ d apurifuationof 
th trnolioi s 

(P) impttt'ihJf i udl dtessed b oh 
sttu ti t i. unht alabli d faultless 

(13) limpid - i lattt) b relaxed t clear 
d calm 

nt) tinlimount a latter than h equu x 
t Ilf III al It e tipmost d incluhng the uhole 


(Is) intxoi ibli — a that iihtch cainot be 
etasidh ttuxiusiblec uiflcxille d very calm 

fl6) tbulhent — i manifesting exc tonent 
b 0 ittayt c txtnq^ly optimistic d silly 

(P) lonladc —an vocal floirish b a roll of 
cvns put up in pipit i. a gatthlmg game d a 
1 rt ich iirse Jorin 

(18) vicissitudes — a lingular changes 
b mots circles e the subirbs d lively musical 
t omposilwns 

(19) initigh—a cuiry b rail btiterl} c en 
tici d encroach 

(20) nadir — a a Mogul proitnctal governor 
b an 4rab tribesman c th highest poiH d the 






'HIT E Geoi qc \\ ishmc^loii w is 
still a lov il siil)jt(t of Kfiiq 
Gtoige, ind Dm Boone was 
oihnsf his iiflt lor his hrst tup into 
Kentucky, anothir pioncu, ntarlv 
",ooo miles faithcr west, was txploi 
ng the remotest corner of the futuu 
Jnited States F ithei Jumper o Sin a 
n his gia> rianeiscin lolxs was no 
L s daring and lesourctful, no kss 
isionary of the tutuie gu itniss of a 
lew^ land, than the Lnglish spt iking 
aoneeis \nd he was just is miu h in 
Vmeiican is the Mmfloutt settlers 
or, like thtm, he had lieen born m 
1 e Old Woild and hid come a p iin- 
ul w iv to build in the Newr a bi tter 
loinc at he agi of >5 Seira had i ist 
n his lot for lik with the fite (;f the 
V lid, wide North Amei ican continent 
It was on July 16, 1769, that 
'ather Serra hrst said Mass at the 
Dot of a cros*! ovei looking the fine 
larlior that is today San Diego’s 
I here and then he dedicated the fiist 
>1 the 21 famous missions of Cahfo**- 
Father Serra’s rosary” they are 
iffectionately called But the little 
land of men — fellow Franciscans, a 


jDesyiift* a tragic history the missions 
of California ate today a monumint to 
the vision and indefatigable industry 
of a pioneering man of ( od 

Condensed from The Citholic World 

Donald Cuhois Peattie 

few soldius ind some Indims fiom 
Low ei Califor ni 1 — w 1.1 e w itncssing 
moi e than the bi ginnings of the great 
“mission system ” Ihey weit prest nt 
at the artii il founding of C aliform i 
itself neglected as inaccessible loi 
200 VC us 

Better peihips thin even the mill 
tirv commander of the expiclition, 
C ispu dt Poitoli Siiii loiesaw 
the vast consequenc es of the nevi ven¬ 
ture He diied to dieun, there in 
tint 11 id sun-scoiihid wildeimss 
amid hostile Indians with men dving 
of s ui \ v of i 1 md flowing w ith the 
01 mge ind iippling with gr nn, m 
h ibited b) pe ice fill C lirisli m pi ople 

I itlur Sen 1, born in 171 j on the 
islind of Mijoic i, w is not the type 
one would jiiik for a pioneei \ 
scholai, a doctor ol theology ind pio 
fessor of philosophv, he w is i fi nl 
in in who sufleied horn chronic 
bionehitis He had received an injiuv 
to one leg Jiat m ide walking an ig- 
om vet with sandaled feet he was to 
trudge 6000 miles on his apostolic 
labors He hardened himself to sleep 
on the ground and live on roots and 
seeds W hile the soldiers and Indi ins 
were fighting and killing eich other, 
Serra passed unharmed among “the 
gentiles,” his “pagan children” as he 
called them 
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Not primarily foi the saving of pa 
gan souls had the govcrnmtnt ot 
King Gailos III of Spam sent Por- 
told to exploie and defend Altt (Up¬ 
per) CT.lifoinia, but to loiestall the 
Russian Beai which was itaehmg a 
paw down the Picific Coa^t from 
AJdski toward California However, 
the C iown recognized the vduc of the 
Pianriscan missionxnes in picifymg 
the Indi ins, and it pi inned in its ow n 
tune to strului/e the converted led 
men ind tianslei them to civil id- 
ministr ition But to honest 1 ithci 
Stiia ill this new liiid w is the Indi¬ 
ans Even the mission buildings vvtit 
to be th( IIS, and ill the c ittle nicl 
sheep ill the 111 ins and ptoeliue oi 
the mission svstem were to be 1 eld m 
trust bv the Eraneiseiis, who them¬ 
selves owned nothing of this woild 
goods 

Within i \e II Sena had loiinded 
aiiothei mission almost pio miles 1 u- 
thci into the Wilde mess on the si f>i<.s 
of Monte lev Biv the Mission ol 
San C ilos Boitoi leo, known is C n- 
mel Mission The next yen in in 
oak siiielded v dlev ol the S ml i I u 
cia iiiount iins, bl i/ing with Jiilv 
heits, the duintless Sen i slung his 
bell from i gnu led old liee ind 
lolled It to the unies[)onding silence 
“Come gentiles ce me to the Holy 
Chuich come ind leccive the faith 
of Jesus C hi 1st •’ he ci led 

Not a pigan w is in sight \et the 
ciy of the bell hid sped thiough the 
forest Piesently an Indiin ippeaied 
and looked on with awe is Sena slid 
Mass iindei the cioss he raised Give n 
pi esents, the Indi in returned with 
otheis of bis tribe All gicw to love 
Seira and he set about It irning 
their language 1 ogether the men in 
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gi ay rolx-s and the men in then bronze 
n ikedness i used the fiist crude struc¬ 
ture that was the Mission San An¬ 
tonio de Pidua 

Poi the mission “chuiches ’ of these 
fust, bi ive, stiuggling years weie not 
the solid and shapely structuies we 
see now with then six-foot walls, 
then c irven doois and p tinted ceiling 
be ims, then girdcm ind fountains, 
then bell ind cool cloisters Such 
stiuetuies blessed old Sen i dieamed 
ol but seldom sivv completed Ihe 
fust ‘mis uins * ht 1 new were but 
1 ude slicllt is of boughs uid buliushes 
\ e t the missions of tod iv st ind pi etty 
much whtie Sen i ind his successors 
fust pi lilted the Cioss Not whimsi- 
c ilU weie then sites selected Sena, 
u ih/in^ thu he w is fismg the se it 
of liitun sittleiiunts seirelud foi 
ibund ml w itei, good soil and cli- 
111 Me limbi I, uid i lot ition on the 
(oastw 1st highw iv ol vv hit h he di t imt d 
\nd on tin sitt s lit st let ted gnw 
ii[) S in Du ^11 I os \ng( les, Monteiey 
ind Sm li ncisto Ol tin nine mis¬ 
sions Sen i st nted, oiilv Sin Mitomo 
t )d IV h IS no Itnvn uoiind it 

\\ hen St 1 i h id louncled foui mis¬ 
sions ind been m C iliioinii thiee 
ye us 111 iiblt s th it had been bn wing 
t line to i cnsis Ihe new country 
hid not viiltled ciiiek leturiis cithci 
in levenut oi converts, the colonies 
hid cost nioie th m was bug lined 
foi Fveiy ittm of equipment and al 
most all lood still hiil to be biou<^ht 
an immense distance by small '■ailing 
vessels Ihe Indi ms, mdignmt at 
the tieatment given their women kiy 
the soldiers letahated with ariows 
and firebrands San Diego mission 
was burned, its padre killed All the 
others were m danger 
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Dolom Mittion —faundtd vn 1776 



Both the \ If (roy of Nt Sj 
(Mfxito) ind tl e I ithci Supfiioi of 
iht E1 incjscins hick m Af( \i( o C il\ 
wtic intlnud to ictit it So Sen i 
St t out for the cdpit il — T, lound tup 
of 2400 niil< s — to sivt the C ilifoinii 
\tntuie I oi tnlkinsf points he End no 
matfml iins ind (tN spiiitiiil 
Ht had onlv liis shinin » \ ision and tht 
conviction of ilisoluU tiuth his woids 
set pud to cniiv 

\nd Eu £»ot dJl Etc isktd foi the 
riL,ht to lound more missions moie 
moiitv, an ovciland loid to ( ihloi- 
ni 1, and the imiTnt,i ition oi niort set 
tltis, espeoaElv ol fimihes and of 
women to provide wivts for the sol- 
ditrs Instead of ittrutini^, the \ ice- 
roy and the hathtr Suptiior wtie 
persuaded to pour 11 fresh Ejlood and 
treasurt Sei i a i etui ned to found Do¬ 
lores (Sin Francisco), Ijeauliful San 
Juan Capistrano m the hills neii 
San Diego, San Luis Obispo and S in 
Buenaventuia on the Suita Barbara 
channel coast 

In the 70th year of his age, having 
confirmed more than 5000 heathen 
converts, noble old Pidie Serra felt 
his last reserves of strength elibing 
On foot he made the round of his 
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nine missions, from San Diego to 
San Francisco At each he E>ade a 
sorrowful firewell to his Eirother 
Iranciscans and tEiC weeping Indi¬ 
ans Death found him at Carmel 
Mission m 1784 Ihe douEiIe tolling 
of Its bells l^rouglit tlie grief stricken 
Indians, who cime with wild flowers 
to lay upon the redwood coffin of the 
Apostle of C ilifoinia 

Serii’s successor was ralliei Fcr- 
mm Fi incisco Lasutn who founded 
nine missions, including Santa Bar- 
l)ut, Puiisima Solcdad (Solitucle) 
m II Carmel San Josr nearSmFian- 
cisro b^y. Sin Juan Bautisti ne ir 
( nmcl, Srn Miguel in ccnti'*! Cili- 
foinii ind Sin liinando in the 
V ilUy oi ih ii 11 imt 

(^iiK three missions wtie idded 
alu 1 Lisiu n (( ISC cl woil S mt i Incs 
mu Sinta Bubii i Sin Rafael 
acioss the biv from Sin 1 1 incisco, 
met Sol ujo in whit is now the wine 
coLinliv of the siinnv inner voa t 
1 mecs Jo the surprise of all the 
Russi ins sent gifts and good wishes to 
tlie fo mcling of these list two the 
pidus firthtst noith ’ 

1 ather Lasuen an even greater id 
mimstratoi thin Scira brought the 
mission svsttin to its higlicst peak of 
influence tflicitncy and piospeiilv 
It w is his ambition to make the mis¬ 
sions self suflicicnt At them the Indi¬ 
ans Ic lined more tlian 50 trades so 
ih It i mission could emplov c u pe n- 
ters, stonecutters, shoeinikers, wheel¬ 
wrights, cowboys ind sheeDheiders 
The Indian women were taught to 
spin, weave, and make clothes Tal¬ 
low, hides, potterv b iskets, blankets, 
saddles, soap c mdlts and wine weic 
produced The missions grew many 
vegetables, oranges and lemons were 
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pHntcd andolivcs almonds wilnuts, 
ficfs, dates, fruit trees and scrapes 
Great fields of wheat, bailev, corn 
and oats weie plowed and planted 
Between 178^ and 1832 the 21 mis¬ 
sions produced 4 137,623 bushels of 
food for the Indians and stiugqlincf 
colonits, and they may hast had is 
many as 150 000 head of tattle and 
perhaps as many sheep 

Imitation woiks were started by 
theFianciscans They dammedstitarns 
built rcscivoiis and aqueducts Be ui- 
tiful fountains idoined manv of the 
gardens The w itti tuined too, giam 
and olisc mills Some of these h\ 
draulic s\stems aie still paitlv in use 
by the towns and ranehes of C ili 
foinia 

Ihc chain of missions spaced ip 
pio\imatel> a d iv s ride iput be 
eamt the inns of the \o\ igeis of 
those d i\s Clean quit t cool stciire 
from Indian hostilitv iht} must hue 
looked like he utn to tht weary lolk 
who cime to then doois \nd tht k 
the ti uelci lould const isi with nun 
of bufding md tdut Uion, or leid 
in the mission libi iiics 

1 he loc ition of the missions lai eeK 
determined the loutt of the canuno 
Italy 01 Kine, s Hiqhw iv first woin 
smooth by iht toil nq lianciscans 
later broadened to iccommod itt the 
trams of carutaSy 01 w iqons, fiom 
Mexico When the United Stitts 
enleicd on the ^'onquest of C alifornia. 
It found the footsteps of St n i almost 
the only line of military commumc a- 
tion Today U S Highway loi and 
the coast routt of the Southern Pa¬ 
cific railway follow approxim itely the 
old camino ual 

In I ather Lasuen s day almost all 
the mission chuiehes began to take 
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on much the appearance that the 
best presented of them haye now 
Without being trained architects, the 
Franciscans had to solve their own 
structural and artistic problems 
Fiom bitter experience they learned 
that nothing is so likely to fall down 
in an eirthquakc as i will of stone 
bloc ks 01 of idobe So walls as much 
is SIX feet thick, often supported by 
bultiesses give the missions their iir 
of sticngth Frequent fires proved 
that thatcbed roofs were impractical, 
and so the lathcis showed the Indi¬ 
ans I ow to make tile s md now th it 
colorful and haimonious type of 
loofing IS charactci istic 

Ihc bell tovvci 01 at least i bell 
frame was a pioniinent Icituic of 
the missions The padies were id- 
dictc d to the sound and use of bells 
while the Indiins veiiti itcd and de¬ 
lighted in the m, loo for the language 
of bells ran be understood by all 
V) bHls hive come to be the very 
svmbol of the C ilifornii missions 
And time his onlv mellowed their 
tone I veil to i Picitestanl like my¬ 
self the lolling of the mission bells 
to which I wike e ic h morning chimes 
Its wav into tne ihvthm of hying 

Within the mission churches die 
nitive ait of the Indian w is given 
sway Most of the oiigmil missie»n 
doors lie deeply clived with paiallcl 
waving lines — the Indian’s sym¬ 
bolic “river of life ’The wise 1 1 incis 
CHS permitted Indian tilists to 
make then own foim of offering to 
God 

So friar and neophyte worked out 
logethei a distinctive style m archi¬ 
tecture md decoration With tneir 
softly flowing lines and delicately 
tmted surfaces, the missions are deeply 
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haimomous with their natural set- 
tmcf They look kind — ti 'inquil, hos¬ 
pitable and strong They have served 
as the inspiration and iiiodcl for a 
whole Cdhfornii style, and if not all 
of this IS equally good, that is no fault 
of the oiijfinils 

Just when tlu missions had ieached 
the height of their usefulness and 
beauty and h id become the one ci\i- 
lizingfoire holding the fiontiei com 
raumtus togc thci a dc idl\ blowr w is 
directed at tlu m hist bv tlu Govtin- 
imnl o< Spun and litci l)> ind(pend¬ 
ent hIcxKo llu missions wtie secii- 
laiiztd - reduced to parish churenes 
with a single piiest ind stiippeel of 
e\CIS thing e\ee pt the buildings th( m- 
s( 1\< s M illy of the pionet iiiig p idics, 
men of (due ition and high leh als, 
w (I e suppl inte d by infi i loi fi i ii s, 
som< nom too intelligent oi holv 
Then the 1 inds which lh( Tithe is 
held m tiust foi the Indiins incl had 
brought to high productivity were 
giscn m iiniiK ii e fi ud il ti lets to 
settle IS fioin Mexieo the taiuhnos 
The Indi ms who h lel gi\ t n up the ii 
nitive lite foi the white m in s w i\ 
were stripped of both it onee, and 
so driven to Ixgguy oi to acts of 
violence \s the missions fell into 
despiii and weie abindoned the 
goveinoi, Pio Pieo sold them ofT it 
auction, emit lung fiimself with com¬ 
missions 

the time the ALiniiic m armies 
eime, in 1847, the missions were 
in a sad slate some serving is stibles 
and liquoi cellars and other prof me 
uses Only Mission Santi Baibara 
was never abandoned and nev'^ei 
passed out of the coniiol of the I ran- 
ciscans True, only two of their num¬ 
ber were left, still they remamed in 
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the neglected shell of the once-great 
church and cloisters, guarding the 
precious records of the whole mission 
movement 

Bv 1888 the people of southern 
California had become so conscious 
of the hei itagc of beauty in the mis¬ 
sions, md so indignant at their neg- 
Icc t, that the y foi med the Assiaciation 
loi tl < Pi f s< r V ation of the Missions, 
undci the leadership of Charles F 
I iimmis, the writer and historian 
Laigc Iv to save the northern missions, 
the Caliform i Landmarks I caguc was 
oigmi 7 cd at Sii Tianciseo m iqo2 
and soon the societies of the ‘ N itive 
Sons and Native Daughters ’ joined 
in a st itc wide eimp ugn to pick up 
the si xtlired pcails of I athei Sen i*s 
1 O'-11 y 

\\ ills igain wcie 1 usid md loof 
less lit us covered i-, iin from rain 
irid dust Piofine objcits wcrewxtpt 
iwa\ both within the nu^slons and, 
when possible in the unniediitesui 
10 Hidings Siciedobjeels once iiuj»- 
sion piojxitv, wcTi itdisceive red 
when they had f illen into piivUe 
h mds md m mv of the n were boucht 
or demited and nsloied to their 
plate Pi oteslants of the eommunity 
joined n some who could not give 
monev gave then laboi At Santa 
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Ines 1 band of wandering hobos saw 
the struggles of itstoialion and worked 
for weeks to help 

Some of the missions which had 
not actually suffered neglect or out¬ 
right theft had siiffeied from exces i\e 
attention Loeal congicgations md 
parish priests hid sometime^ tried to 
disguise the mission oiio’ms wooden 
steeples hid hem iddcd, walls hid 
betn hre iched to idmit sieklv st lined 
glass, he tiitiltil old Inch in murals h'^d 
been smeaud over v\ith whitew ish 
just about evei> coneeivahle atiocity 
was committed w ith the best of iiiti n- 
tions It w as it isk to get this undone, 
and It is not il* put to rights y( t 

Sin Ral ul Mission had totall\ dis¬ 
appeared, Soled id IS a hopele ss idooe 
lubblc fast melting iw ly, Sononi i is 
turned into a loeil museum full ol 
Ciyil W ir and pioneer lelics But m 
the days bclore Peai 1 Harbor, millions 
of tourists fiom eyery state made the 
rounds of those that arc left, following 
a path marked out for them by the 
State of Calilornia, with mission bells 


as signs 1 ach mission has its beauties 
and chaims but certain ones — Santa 
Barbaia C ainiel and S in Juan Bau¬ 
tista for example — hive long been 
spec 111 fayoritcs becau e they are so 
iiearlv whit they were m their great 
davs, both in completeness of oiiginil 
structuu iiid as “going coneirns’ 
today with the Irancisc ms agim or 
still in h iig^ with fine lilii iries and 
g iidi ns 11 d sp icious and interesting 
settings Others that iit offthemain- 
ti ivded roids hivt in especial lure, 
Suih as Smti Ints md lonely San 
\nto no wluu o long ago Seira 
slung his bell ind tolled it 

I veil now with ti ivel rcstiietfd, I 
see everv dav in the >t it, a cro vd of 
people iround the “rivei-of-lile” 
doors ol Sant i B irb ii i Mission seiy- 
lee men and then fimilies from all 
over Ame ic i stitioncd in or passing 
thiough CilifoTiiia Whatever their 
denominition, American® cannot but 
find new faith for the fight for Chris¬ 
tian democracy in such serene sur- 
viyals of a pioneering godliness 


OoME PEOPLF once they adopt an idea, bury it in the ground and go on the 
rest of their lives defending it, without ever re examining it to see whether time 
and tliC elements have caused it to decay into a worthless handful of du.>t In that 
way you can be always consistent — and often wrong 

— Raymond C^kpper Watciittg A* Would (Whittlesey) 





Lloj d b undci \\ I iters tbri\ c on the unshakable 
fonviction that e\trj thing i\ill bo all right ind 
tint >ou, John Public, nc i fool to be afiaid 


TheVaMs Most Famous Optimists 

( ondensed from Fhe Saturday 1 venmg Post + + Ernest 0 Hauser 


W ORD his got '^louiid, m the 
list two iiid i hilt cciHuiies 
tint I lovd s London will 
msuic ilmost in\ thing HudK 'i d i\ 
gots by in which this centn ol the. 
woild insiii nice ti idc is not ip 
pio ichcd b\ some one in A 1 isk i, South 
Ah 1C 101 New \ oik with'inquest loi 
in cntinlv novel foiiii ol policv, iiid 
il the ipplic lilt h lb in insuriblc 
intciest ’ ind cm p'lv his pumiuin, 
he’ll letcivc tint policv In letuin 
m 111 lo pioncei where otheis shunned 
the iisk li IS bee n one ot the pi me ip il 
lunctions of this fibidous institution 
in iny standard foi ms ol insui ince 
now m use all ovei the woild weie 
invented itLloid’s 

1 ew c itdsliophes, mishaps and losses 
occur without I lovd s being affected 
1 he San 1 1 ineisco liie, the sinking ot 
the TitaniCi the bmmng of the airship 
Hindenbwgf the death of Will Rogeis, 
the U-boat sinkings in the Caribbean, 
the Ringling Ciicus fire, the flying 
bombs — all these have cost Lloyd’s 
a pretty penny And the fact that 
Lloyd’s has not collapsed under the 


staggciing wiight ol the woild’s ac¬ 
cumulated woe pines that there’s 
money in optimism 

Don t go looking loi your local 
bi inch oiliei though Flieie is only 
one Lloyds No 12 i e iclcnh ill Street, 
i stone s thiow liom the Bank of 
Inglaml Inside, in a spieious hall 
known thioughout the woild as ‘ Ihe 
Room the 1 imoiis C ilhi, dressed 
in his lesoleiident led lobe, stands on 
his 1 ostium, singing out names and 
miking innouncemeiils ovLi the mi- 
ciojihone \iound him some 300 
unclerwuteIS, seated in boxes, s ly yes 
01 no to lequestb lor insuiance 
Llov d b does business onlv with an 
exclusive gioup of biokers— as you 
peel leiosb the bauiei, you can see 
thi m walking bad and loi th between 
the boxes inci Hiking with the undei- 
wliters Ihese lioxcs consist ol lough 
tables and uncomfoitable wooden 
benches — a hangovei fiom the 17th 
century, when Fdwiid Lloyd’s cof¬ 
feehouse was a meeting place lor 
London mei chants and the skippers 
of sailing ships about to brave the 
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dangers of the seven seas To this day 
the attendants throughout the build¬ 
ing answer to the call “Waiter’” 
American soldiers who sometimes 
visit the establishment aie puzzled 
when told that Lloyd’s is not in 
insurance company “Then what is 
it^” they ask The reply is an old 
one “Individually we are undci- 
wnters Collectively wt are I lovd’s ” 
The 1877 individuals tiading un¬ 
der the name of I loyd s ait as loose ly 
tied together as tht visitors to a cafe 
Although guided by an elected com¬ 
mittee 01 1 1 and a chairm in, they do 
business ‘ eacli foi his own part, ind 
not one foi anotlui ” lo lx suit a 
single policy, such as the JL 1,000 000 
policy tint covcied the Titanicy 111 ly 
be signtd by most of the mmilxrs, 
but each is oliligattd onl> to the 
extent of his spt t ilit sh 11 e 

Dui ing the lirst W 01 Id \\ ai, I loyd’s 
made a mint of inontv, lirgtly by 
covering lind w u iisks in the Biilish 
Isks \\ ith the first Creiman /eppt bn 
buzzing oveibc id the Biitish public 
lushtd to 1 lovd s to iiisuie tluii l)t- 
longings igainst vshoksale ciestiiu 
tion bv uiiil bombudinent But 
onlv 1 Itw tiny and innocuous bombs 
were dioppcd and I loyd s emerged 
as the ultiin ite benehciny One bio 
ker paid L^70,000 in excess-profits 
taxes l)tfo ( the w 11 was over 

It’s different in this war land wai 
risks as such arc no longer accepted 
at Llov d s, modern weapons of the 
air being whit they are Buildings 
and property ire now insured b> the 
British Government 

However, at the beginning of the 
bhtz, one enterprising group of under¬ 
writers evolved a “rcoo to-i” monthly 
insurance sch me, offering a policy 
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covering the assured against death or 
loss of limbs (“death and spare parts” 
in underwriters’ lingo) at the moder¬ 
ate cost of one pound a month for 
£1000 insurance The policy, dove¬ 
tailing neatly with the government 
insurance scheme, proved a gold 
mine The underwriters were able to 
double the benefits ol the policy dur¬ 
ing the lull of 1942 The arrival of the 
flying bomb last summer raised the 
amount of insurance taken out to as 
much as ^24,000,000 in a single day, 
and T loyd s \ i lot il w is S120,000,- 
000 — IS against a % 56,000,000 stake 
in the eailier bhtz 

At pusent, I loyd s is insuring ho- 
telkc ept rs ind owm rs of buildings in 
Bntiin md Ameiii i against damage 
Ksuiting horn the cxubeiant leaction 
of till public to icpoits, true or false, 
ol in innisticf 

1 he s» n 19^.2 w IS one ol the Ic in- 
cst loi 1 loyd s undci vviiteis sptci iliz- 
ing in iiianne insuiance, despite the 
1 Kt that in Biitain, as in the United 
St it( s, w 11 iisk insut nice on ships 
themselves is c irried bv tlu Govi rn- 
nient In iddition, the Biitish Gov¬ 
ernment ciily in the w ir took over 
A ir iisk insurincc on c irgo en route 
to ind Iroin tbi Llnited Kingdom 
E in so, il nost cvciy ton of caigo 
tint went down off our shores and 
on the ticklish Soi ih Atlantic run 
carritd, diieitly or indirectly, some 
Llovd s coverage, and it took an 
est iblishineiit that had suivived the 
losses of eight gencr ilions to weather 
the storm 

Obviously, large scale commercial 
insurance requires a large pool of 
ready cash — enough to buy a new 
ocean liner, a new Empire State 
Building, a new Golden Gate Bi idge 
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\ccoidinGf to Lloyd s constitution, 
forged into law by an act of Parln 
mcnt, each underwriter is liable down 
to the last penny of his pe soml for¬ 
tune for the fulhllment oi his policies 
Anyone wishing to become a meinijci 
of Lloyd s IS closely investigated and 
must show free assets of it hast 
100,000 besides, he has to deposit 
some $40,000 m cash with I lo\d s 
committee and in annual audit gives 
the eominitlte a chinee to find out 
whether he is still on the light 10 id 
01 rouiting disistei No holelti oi 1 
I lovd s policy has escr lost i cent 
thiough 1 membti s insoKeiies 

Most of the numlKts nevti see the 
inside of 1 he Roeim Known is tlu 
“names’ these men meiel> put up 
e ipital lhe\ belong to greiups 01 
svndicntes e leh of which is lepie 
seiKedin Jlu K.001T1 In i pi ole ssion il 
underwiitei who ni i\ 01 miv not be 
a ‘mine’ hmiselt ‘ Iseivthmg i 
Ilosds me tube I will tell \ou el< 
pends on the )uc’'me nt uid e\p(ii 
cnee of the 111 in 111 1 he Room he li is 
to make sn ip cUcisieins iiicl should be 
equilh 1 imili 11 with the \meiie 111 
oil business the skill of osteojiiths m 
Biazil ind 'he political situition in 
P destine ” 

Aecoidinglv, the uncltiwiitei at 
I loyd’s is p lid like 1 movie stai 01 an\ 
other kind of pi ole ssion il genius is 1 
lult, he receives a silny of $iot o 
a year horn e ich of the 20 01 30 
“names” he icpiesents, in addition to 
a commission which miy imount to 
as much is one hfth of the syndicate’s 
profits Many unde rwnteis thus eain 
well ovti $100 000 a \eai, while the. 
average non active “name ’ is djing 
well if he receives a cheek foi $7500 
at the end of the yeai 


Underwriters have a soft spot for 
the romance of then tiade The 
famous Lutme bell which hangs over 
the Caller’s head in Ihe Room was 
salvaged from the Lutme, a Lloyd s- 
msured fiigate which went down in 
1799 off the Dutch coast with some 
$b eioo 000 worth of gold A week 
ifter receiving news of the sinking, 
Llovd s w IS able to inform the 4 d- 
niir iltv th U an equiv lie iit amount of 
gold to le pi ice that lost w as re idv for 
shipment Much of the gold was 
salvaged decades 1 itei and with it 
the ships bell which w is placed in 
Ihe Room ind rung to obtain silence 
foi im]ioitint innouiice nients such 
IS the uiival ol an o'tteliu ship — 
one e foi 1) id lie w s tw le c loi good 
ne w s 

In recent ye ns r ulio and wireless 
hive ilmost silenced the Lutme bell 
J he list time it w is rung — twice — 
w is to innounce the sinking of the 
Jhsnuiuf 111 iq|i 

Ml tint IS silv iged from a loss 
belongs to the uiideiwiitei In 
when 1 plane e iiiving '•^200 001 woith 
ol I lovds insuied ]eweN enshed m 
the Mill 111 desert ne u Khaitoum, 
I lovd s underwriters dispItched \\ il- 
Inm C C lockei one ol the smartest 
liwvers ol the C itv to the scene By 
conijmtmg the speed of the pi me ind 
the momentum whie h h id foiee d the 
pit Clous stmes out of then metil 
cont line is and m ill b igs he w is able 
to put his fingei on 111 eight-carat 
ciner lid m the sand pieeisch w lit re 
his calculation had pi iced the lit is- 
urc Crotker loidecl i substintiil 
part of the surrounding dcscit into 
sacks, he washed the s iiid in his hotel 
bathroom thit night, and sihigtd 
most of the lost jewf L — foi LloveJ s 
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Today Lloyd’s handles nearly as 
much in Amencin orders, mostly 
reinsurance, as the rest of its business 
put together Catastrophe reinsur¬ 
ance IS paiticularly populai in the 
United States Under such an 
arrangement, I loyd’s underwi iters 
promise to reimburse Amtiican in¬ 
surance companies foi losses caused 
by a single catastrophe, such as a 
flood or hunicane, which run be¬ 
yond the totals Americans are w^illing 
to carry alone Ihe Texas stoim of 
July IQ43 IS still remembered in Ihe 
Room with hoiror — $5,000,000 is 
no chicken feed And the if cent Ntw 
England hurncine blew a cold wind 
through Leadenhall Stret t 

The largest single iisk handled at 
Lloyd’s today is the San rnmisfo- 
Oakland Bay Bridgi, msuicd foi 
approximate ly $40,000 000 against 
collapse 01 any other h \z ird Lloyd s 
undeiwriters shaie this colossal iisk 
with a number ol Amencin insin- 
ance companu s 

I loyd’s ALinerican bonanza had its 
start in the San Irancisco fiie of 190b, 
when four squaie miles of saluible 
property burned to cindeis The total 
damage, amounting to some $500,- 
000,000, was divided among 107 in¬ 
surance companies, with a share of 
more than $50,000,000 falling upon 
the British insurance market, intlud- 
ing Lloyd’s Lloyd s settled the claims 
without quibbling Moic than that, 
It was prepared to insure the tem¬ 
porary buildings constructed to house 
the survivois Such fair dealing paid 
rich dividends The confidence of 
American business in Lloyd’s did not 
wane even during the British invasion 
scare of 1940 and the London blitz 
“Our American triends kept right on 
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sending us their orders,” a leading 
underwriter at Lloyd’s said “I sup¬ 
pose they figuicd there would always 
be a Lloyd’s ” 

Hollywood is more Lloyd’s-con 
scious than most other American 
communities A good deal of its real 
estate is insured at Lloyd’s against 
earthquake, iiid some Hollywood 
paients let Lloyd’s do the worrying 
about would-be kidnapers of their 
children — Llovd s will insure \ou 
up to qo percent of the ransom money 
m case such money is paid and the 
insured person returned alive or dead 
Majoi movie productions are cus¬ 
tomarily insured for $750,000 against 
losses resulting from death, accident 
01 illness of cei tain artists 

Iht mun sources of transatlantic 
premium income an fire and acci¬ 
dent, including public liabilitv 
Auk 1 lean railioad business Lloyd’s 
undeiwiiteis complain, has become 
somtLhing of a white ehphant of 
late “Since the beginning of the 
war,” one of them explained, ‘ ex¬ 
ceptionally heavy traffic his led to a 
gcnei il dctei 101 anon of equipment 
and a higher accident rate We’vi 
had to raise our rates three or four 
Units, but even so, we just about 
bie ik even ” 

In the field of av ation insurance, 
on tht other hand, great satisfaction 
prevails in The Room On Americ in 
air lines a single 20-passenger liner 
usually carries as much as $2,000,coo 
worth of liability insurance p>er flight 
In addition, planes and engines, as 
well as ground installations, are in¬ 
sured “Now,” Lloyd’s men say, ‘the 
safety factor of your air services 
keeps going up and our aviation- 
insurance rates go down accordingly 
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Aftti the wir our aviation business a pirticulai underwriter is willing to 
may reich the piopoitions of oui give 

marine business ’ The list of taboos reflects The 

Of all stindiid types of insunnee, Room’s ri tlistic attitude toward hfe 
only life insurince is outside I lovd s 111 geneial No one cm insure himself 
01 bit A I lovd policv runs lor one ig unst povcity, obviously, it would 
ycai only, and, is one undciwrit r be a pleasure to go broke and then 
lem irked, “everybody dies so whu s i k Lloyd’s to indeinnily you with a 
the lun of wilting lile msuianee ’ crisp eheck No one e in insuie himself 
Lloyd b resents the nnpiission th it it ae, iinst rein lining a bachelor or her- 
is i lanev betting institution As a sell ag iinst becoming i sjnnstei, or 
mattei ol fact,’ Sir Lust lee Pul- igamst a divorce Ihe sueeess of a 
brook, eh iitman of I lovd s, c\pl nns, Broidwiy pliv the ciieul ition of a 
we do not bet it ill Onlv people newspaper, the turnovei of idepiit- 
with i definite in uiable inter(st will me nt store ue not insurible vour 
get 1 lovel s to write i jKiliev Bi sides, job isn t insui ible either And I lovd’s 
the eomrnittce imposes certain lules will not insure \ou against vour 
upon the members neibodv loi e\- committing murder This, however, 
miple, cm insme himsell le unst the piettv well cone lucks the list 
death ol the leigiimg nionueh, md In June the membeis of 

we will not msme invbecK ig mist Llovds decided to widen the bisis 
the end ol the w 11 it would be foi membership b\ idmitting eiti/ens 
imnior il ’ of Bi itish dominions \ mov e me nt 

Iloyds men themselves ire no- to invite Ameiie ms to become niem- 
torious betting iddicts, nonetheless Ixis eif Lloyd s is ileiot Bv ope iiing its 
Private bets ire 1 iid on the end ol the doois to men from every put of th*" 
war uid il 1 broker ippioaches in Lnglisli sjie iking world, this unizing 
underwriter m The Room with m institution expects to take the lead, 
exciting pioposition the temjitation once moie, 111 the pe le eful giowth of 
to sign It IS gre It 1 bus, be fore every intern itional tr ide ( beer fully anliei- 
Ameiieir Presidential eleetion, piling the unknewvn h izards ol the 
I loyd’s underwriters will cairy a few future, I loyd’s is confident that it 
thousand dollars ol “insurance’ lor cmnot be licked, foi, seen from the 
their American friends — the imount innei sinctum of Ihe Room, the 
of the premium rep esentmg the odds customer is ilw lys vviong 
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*Laie for in appointment a fiitnd of 
mine dashed into the entrance of a New 
York cocktail loungt and (olhdtd with a 
lady just emerging Hunied ‘ btg par 
dons” ensued 1 htn began one of those 
ludicrous dances with each p irt\ jumping 
from side to side in unison, blocking in 
stead of side-stepping the other 

Finally flushed and embarrassed m> 
friend exclaimed “Well — we seem to 
be at an impasse* I wonder whit Emilv 
Post w ould do m a case like this^ ’ 

Said the other 1 idv She d i«cl just as 
awkwaid as >ou I know because it hap 
pens that I am Fmilv Post ’ 

— Oir^ Sw \NsoN 

A M\N in Providence R I , his a 
unique irrangcmtnt with the hi idw utcr 
at a k ading lioU 1 1 he man s w iff a v t ry 
thrifty soul insists on j lacking a luru h lor 
him to take to his oflicc every dav just 
to make sure he gets wholesome food 
without spending anv monev Her hus 
band drops into the hotel around noon 
and orders o>sters or dams soup ind 
some lugged dish like a New Fngland 
boiled dinner or ox joints He hands ovi i 
his bag of luneh to Headwaiter Louis 
who retires discreetly to the pantiv md 
wolfs delicious homemade chieken sand¬ 
wiches, stufled eggs angel cake or the 
kind of pie only mother makes 

“He brought m a slice of Lady Balti- 
moie cake the other day, Louis said 
dreamily Best I vc had in years One 
thing, though,” he added, “we never let 
him eat a dish containing onions Might 
give the whole thing away ” 

—• Fr^nk W bstom 

* Two anstocratic Virginia ladies, pre- 
flidmg over a large estate outside Rich¬ 
mond, look with disfavor on the wartime 
mtrusion of Northerners who frequently 


stare at the handsome old mansion and 
even make bold to ask permission to go 
thiough It 

“I wish these foreigners would stop 
coming down to \ irgima ” sighed one of 
the ladies 

But sistf r ’ the other reminded ht r, 

* think of ill the monev they bring into 
the state 

‘Well,” leturned the first, “I think it 
would be verv much bettti if they just 
sent the money and staved at home ’ 

— Vnis Rt nil RY 

The riDiRiY Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmer t inif out of the hardware stoie, 
dumped sfvcrtl paekages on the seat of 
his c ir, md tlien scmtinizcd th». parking 
me ti I 

I lure were 115 minutes left 

lakint, -i lunspiper from the back 
pocket of his over ills, he leaned on the 
mitir ind btgin to it ad Alternately 
Kading md p< ekini, down at the dial, 
ht stayed thm until the rtd mdicatoi 
showed th it his houi was up At once he 
tucked the papei under his atm, got into 
tl e car and drove off, on his face the con¬ 
tented look of the thnfty man who hast 
had his full iiickc 1 s worth 

— Mr^ JosFi I Bbiliny^nii 

* 'Vn LLDi RLY southe-n gentleman of 
mv acquaintance, long a widowe*, re¬ 
turned to his home with a bride 30 years 
his junior His butler, who had been in the 
family many years, greeted the new mis¬ 
tress with what the bridegroom fancied 
was a lack of enthusiasm The next day 
my friend said, “Joseph, I’m depending 
on you to do everything you can to make 
my wife happy Why are you so gloomy?” 

“Well sir,” replied Joseph, looking 
with melancholy devotion at his master’s 
well-lined face, “The new madam is a 
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ight pretty >oung lady, and I’ll do mv 
)cst But It always makes me sonowful 
o see a man begin a day’s work in the 
ifternOOn ” —1I\rry Rorras Pratt 

* Cattlfman C> Ftinn had been ill for 
)ne of the fe^^r times in his stalw art life, so 
ny wife and I lode down countiy om 
iftcrnoon to inquire ibuut him As we 
ippxoachcd his gate, about <t quaiter of 
I mile from the lanch house wt saw 
vhat looked like a new while headstone 
‘Why good Lord • 1 said That 
an’t be true Wc d ha\c heaid ” 

T got off m\ horse, opi nt d the gate and 
xamined the headstone On it was nt atlv 
“ttered ‘Here lies tht list min who It ft 
[i> gate open rest in ilaci ’ 

- SlKUlHITb Bt KT 

I r w \s 3 am and one of our 1 irm st 
rinsports was loading io,ooo solditis 
•no V was falling htavily and thtie was 
lo singing or whistling in thit trowd ol 
itavily packed Gls C old scared gnmly 
ilent, the> weic shuffling unhappily 
board when something Happened whieh 
hanged the whole atmosphere ol that 
ailing A rcdheided Iiish bov hilfway 
p a gangplank tui ned, euppe d his h ind 
0 his mouth and shouted ‘/ 7 /y^ Is Ihn 
np really men sat ' —WuhamL Shik-fr 

AriLR A hailstorm which severely dam 
ged the tobat co in our section I met one 
•f the worst hit growers * Any of your 
rop saved^’ I asked 
‘ No’m ” 

“But you did have u insured^” 

‘No’m Not a penny ” 

“I’m sorry,” I commiserated 
“Yes’m, thank vou ’Iwas bad Had 
L been anybody else but the Lord had 
•-done It, I shore would a been peeved ” 

— Louisf Ai LbN Harris 

^ To ADD color to Its autumn festival a 
ity in Kansas invited Indians from a 
learby reservation to attend, and rented 
^>ees so they could pitch camp in the 
lark The Indians amved in large sedans 
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After surviving the site the chief in¬ 
quired ‘Who s going to put up the 
tepei s^” 

‘ Why ” the chairman of the festival 
committee replied, wt thought _>om J do 
that 

“I’m sorrv,” explained the chief but 
we don’t know how ” 

The local Boy Scouts well tinned in 
frontier loie, tame succtssfullv to the 
lestue —I iiM SioiHFRs 

In otTR part of Puritan New England, 
sti icl ohstrv nice of the Sabbath is still a 
habit of the older gtnci at on but the bars 
may be lowering a little \V i wt re h iv iiig 
a voungstcr s birthd tv piitv on a Sund iv 
ind the bow were pliving a mild ball 
game on the lawn Mbtrl' Albert’ ’ id- 
monished oni gr indinotlu i Don t throw 
the ball quiU so hard Vou ou^ht to havt a 
litth mott- nspict foi thi d iv ” 

- lll> IVS E Cl(\bP 

It v\ \s It the funer il of a woman who 
hid btin thoioughlv dislikea in our iiird 
community — and for t luse With a 
•shirplv barbtd tongue and a violtntlv 
txplosivc disposition, she henpecked her 
husband diove her children me cilessly 
ind quiiieled with her ncighbois Even 
the aniinaU on the place woit a hunt^*d 
look 

Ihe day was sultry, and as the minis- 
ttr s void droned on the sky gitw daikir 
and darker Just as the service ended the 
storm biokc fuiiously There was a blind¬ 
ing fl ish followed closelv bv a terrific 
thundir clap In the stunned silence a 
voice wis heard from the back row ol the 
crowded loom “Waal she s got there’” 

— H\RRiirL Meyir 

Near Abingdon, Va , there is a wood 
carver whose artistic output iiins heavily 
to bears He caives tin in swiftly and un¬ 
erringly from almost any sort of wood, 
and ‘piimitives though they arc each 
one has a remarkably individual bearish¬ 
ness "I don t see how you do it so easily,” 
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I said to him one dd\, watching his quick 
knife 

Well, ma nm ’ ivplaincd the wood 
car\er, I just look it a littk block of 
wood till I sec the b ai then 1 cut aw<iy 
the wood and th ir s the b ar 

— Hill All Pi nni>u 

M\ FRiFND Biri>, home from the Pi 
edit met his wii( ind smill sun m Los 
Angeles one evening and started hunting 
for a plac- to sta\ It was dost on mid 
night ind thtv weie still w ilking th( 
stretts cairving i sleeping babv and 
htavv luggage, when ipoint t ii winded 
up I ooking foi i loom s ulod isked 
om ol the polictmtn 
^ t s, sir ” siiii 11 niv 
V\t reonouiwav to ihoUl light now 
to ni ike an arre St tlieofluei siicl fiiin]j 
in Ihe dcik will bt gl id to ti idt tinsts ’ 


Thirty minutes later, Barry’s baby 
was peacefulh slumbering in a fieshly 
made bed, while the whine ol a police 
siicn faded m the distance 

— lORKISl MAKkLI 

The Reader^s Digest invites contnbu 
tions to "Life m Tlit st Umud Iblatt s” 

I* OR I ACii ant cdott publistit d in this dt 
paitment Iht Reidei s Digest will pay 
$200 Contiibutions must bt tiue rtvelatory 
oi humorous unpublished human interest 
incident from your own ''xpeiienee or 
obsiivition Maximum length ^^oo words 
but the shotUi the better Contiibutions 
must bt tvptwiiUtn ind cannot bt ac 
knowltdgrd OI It tumid \11 published 
ant cdott s become the property of The 
Re idti s Digest Associ ition Inc Address 
1 lit in Ihtst United Stites I ditor. The 
Kt idti s Di*,tst Pit isantvilk N "V 


Bicid ind Butter Letter 

A hir hiving i bowl of chowdti ind c< fltc il a usiiuianl of a well 
- known ehiin a New \otk jiublie lelitions min was chiigcd ten 
cents lor bread iiid buttei which he hadn t e lUn He piotested that he 
hadn t oidetcd the bit id and buttci but the w iitei s iid he was sons, it 
was orders from tht eh iin offielals Our hero — and to us he is a hero — 
isked lot the managei, who said the w ut<i was right Orders, sir, you 
know 

1 he man paid the dime, very ungracefully Back at his olBec, he wrote 
a letter m public relitions patter to the t ham owners, telling them they 
were losing good will by charging for brcid and butter, willy nilly A few 
day s later he sent the company a bill for professional se rvices — $5000 
By return mail came a letter from the restaurant’s Wall Street lawyers 
pointing out that the whole thing was absurd, since they hadn’t ordered 
any public relations service 

Our hero shot ofi a one sentence reply “Well, I didn’t order bread and 
butter ” 

P S At any of the chain’s lestaur ints today, you get bread and butter, 
but — xf you don’t want it, you don’t have to pay lor it —IM 



The Government’s 
Waste of Manpower 


While the nation suff^s from 9 
critical manpoiver shoitagc, 'VI ash* 
ington bureaucrats hlithdy keep 
on paving 300 000 unncctssary 
federal workers to sit out the war 


Condensed from The American Magazine + Senator JJariy h Byrd + 


O NF of the most pressing jobs 
ahead of Congress and the 
Administration is to reduce 
sharply the 11 my ol civilim Govtrn- 
inent employes who h ive been sitting 
out the war 

loday the 1C are more thin 3,- 
000000 ftder li cisilim trnplovt in 
the Lnitcd States Out of this num¬ 
ber, at desks in \\ ishington ind sc it 
leitd throughout (mi\ state in the 
Union, there are ^oo 000 men and 
women in jobs tuaUa artificially Thev 
draw appioximatt 1\ $700000000 

in GoNtininent pav e leh V( vr Ihese 
nonesstntial tinplovts seist no useful 
purpose and should be dismissed it 
once 

And there are in addition 300,000 
Governm^ nt emplo\cs who should be 
demobilized to sa\ e taxpayers money 
as soon as the war in Europe ends 
Although our manpower shortage 
IS still so despei ate that we draft 
fathers and foree men and wonun 
into war work, official T1 ashington does 
nothing about its own surplus of man¬ 
power Top executives have shown 
that they do not want to eliminate 
such waste Some actually encourage 
It Others have indicated that when 
the war in the Pacihc ends they in¬ 
tend to have even more men and 


Chairimn of the Joint f onc,ic<!&ion il Com¬ 
mittee on the Reduction of Nonc<iscntial 
I cdeial Lsp( ndituics 
+ 

wointn m then bureaus This is one 
mor t st( p dong the road to State 
Soci alism 

R( ccntly Lieutenant General 
Brehon B Somer veil, chuf of the 
Aimv SeiMcc loicts, stdtd that 
our ciitic d piogtams needed ener 
300 000 iddition d workers to get up 
to s( he dule I s ly he ean get m mv of 
the needed tmplo)cs from the fed¬ 
eral gove nment 

In I hi in mean Maoa^ine for Jan- 
uir\ ie)4i I diselosed the waste 
nmipowei in (loveminent bureaus, 
md ihit irtiele helped the Joint 
Committee on Reduction ol Nones- 
senlial heeler il Lxpendituies to save 
American taxpayers millions of dol¬ 
lars and to furnish more manpower 
for essential woi k J he foree of public 
opinion was felt m the bureaus and 
by July 1943 total federal civilian 
t mplovment actually dropped How- 
f vti, the effect w is only temporary 

In the first seven months of 1944, 
while war plants were shoithanded, 
Government oflicials, evidently de¬ 
ciding that the public had forgotten 
about waste of manpower, menaced 
total employment by nearly 70,000, 
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reachinc’ a iccoid peak of 3 ^()() 780 
in July Ih »surpassed the hii,h v\ iter 
mark of 194^, the his^hcst federil 
civilian emplovinent figure in our 
histoi y 

The \\ ir hfinpower Commission 
tells us tint nioie men in iv die m 
batik unless moie imn and womin 
lene nonessenti il jobs md htlp m 
war woik \et this Commission 
ealiiiK loiioics tht shocking st ilc ol 
aflairs in the kdti il funih 

On Stpiember 18 194.3 Jschiii- 
man ol the Joint r<onomv Commit 
tee 1 \Moti toPiulV MeNiilt Wii 
Manpim 11 C onimissioncr I o w h U 
e\ttnt in\( you in\esti<<lUel the 
\ inous CTO\trnnunt ek ])ai trm nts so 
as to utili/( a\ nlibk minpowit in 1 
inanm 1 most i ilu i< nt to piomoti the 
^\al illoit’ 

Ih WarMmpowei Commission 
>\as inti stimtint, possibk iv isii of 
m inpovM 1 \ci pti atf busim ss md 1 
fully <\]xcU(l tint it would it k isl 
cist in inquiiinu; L,lin(« t L,()\(in 
mint I wo w(( ks 1 itci Mi MiNutt 
nplitd In th( Iwld ol miMinum 
utilu ition of nnnpowd in tli< lid 
ei il StiMce 1 i<]\ upon thi I nitid 
Stills (ml SiiMie Commission 
1 he C ommission will In e,l id to 
Efivi \ou full det Ills of ihei iihiive- 
mt nts in this fii Id 

\(tuill>, the (ml SciMit Com¬ 
mission his contmuid to iiciuit in- 
tcnsi\el\ all omi the Ignited Stites 
filling the 01 dels iiom C o\eri iiient 
bureaus foi 1 loie and niort empJo\<s, 
and e\en men isinq^ its own still by 
1380 in 12 months 

1 oday thousands of Govcrnmcni 
employis sit around with nothint? to 
do and the fea«-ial i?o\ ernment, w hile 
urging civilians to further effoit, 


May 

continues to take employes iway from 
piiv ite cinployeis A-n eximple just 
came to my desk — a letter fi om a 
businessman in Viigmia who di als in 
lull Cdtainly a necessaiy businiss 
lie wmtid to givt his evpeiienced 
seen tary i 1 use ol Sio 1 month, but 
the War Labor Bond k fused the le 
qiiist So hi wiitis me, ‘ she went 
upsl Ills in this buiklint, to a Govirii 
mi nt ofiiei and got i job at an imtea% 
of a month 

W u I iboi Bond md Jitasuiy 
Dtp 11 line nt regulilions that forbid 
sil nv mere isis da tot affe(t ( OKinmmt 
hmiaus Gui Coinmittii has found 
mnumi 1 il)li c isi s m w Inch Gov 11 n 
mint inifilovis havi ii ci ivi d^i i sis 
th u woulil not be illowed by the 
B in })iiv ite business 1 01 exirn- 
pl< sixOWJ mjilovishavi rtcdvid 
1 us< s ol Si jOo in tin 1 isi vi u In the 
I OH 1411 lionomie Vimmistiation, 
loj. em[jlo>is 11 Cl IVid $'8000 a vt 11 
ukI 40 piiiint ol till Ill lie livid 111 
iMi igi iniH isi ol Si 71)0 m ihi fust 
ir months V lolkgi ptokssoi who 
w IS c lining S-ooo i vi 11 loinid thi 
( (niinmint whin wu st irti d to 
el ly ilthouqh hi his mvii hid inv 
busiiitss ( pi 111 net hi is getting 
5>8ooo IS 1 business sj iiilist I 
lould 111 Ite iimunid ibk siinii 11 
e ISIS 

111 oni Govi mini nt department 
the top m in w inted to 1 use in em- 
pl^vi s silirv fioni I4700 to ^5600 
To justifv the I use the emplove 1 id 
to have an issistant so an unmet s aiv 
a^\ntant was hirtd U $5800 a year, 
ind the employe got a S900 raisf 

Non-Government white collar 
woikirs refused raise*’ by Govtrn- 
ment orders, ire struggling desper 
atelv to meet the inci eased cost of 
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ing Even though their employers 
, int to raise then* salaries, the Gov 
ininent won’t permit it On the 
ther hand, many Government em- 
(loyers and employes who know the 
opes find that their laises are eagerly 
ipproved It is monstrously unliir 
oi the Goveinment to have one rule 
()i Itself and another completely op- 
)()site rule lor private business 

I want to £’iv( full credit to the 
liousands ol Govtrnment wotktis 
\ho aie laboiing long hours it cs- 
.(iitiil work Some dcpaitmtiits, 
.u(h as the Post Othfe, aie under- 
11 limed Manvan (\eciiti\ewoiks all 
rl V at his ortict md minv houis it 
home in the t veiling Most ol ihise 
tonsdtntious Amiiir'’ns jom me m 
niv piotfst, for thtv know tint fed- 
I il (mploves who iie ntedtd m w ir 
woik aic sitting idlt on the floor 
ibovc, or in the building acioss the 
street but then liuu ui chufs won’t 
ive thrill up J he k ison is tint if 
uicse chit Is tniploNcd only is iinnv 
IS tie) ictuillv medtd the\ would 
1 )se lace, would pcihijis be foind to 
tike i leduction m siliiv, md thus 
iNould have to lecept only what they 
lit worth 

\ Chicago businessman engigtd 
in war woi k wi ites me ‘ We u < not 
getting so many qutstionn ures these 
days from Washington, instead, there 
is i greit meieise of young men of 
drift age who come to inspect our 
lx)oks and records At one time seven 
young men from seven different Gov - 
einment departments weie working 
on our books Ihe young men have 
become more of a nuisance than the 
questionnaires, • ’ ’ 

Our Committee has believed that, 
through our mvestigation of useless 


questionnaires, we had eliminated 
some waste But now we find the 
buieaucrats have cleveily evaded our 
efforts Instead of sending out ques¬ 
tionnaires, they hind mon men and are 
sending thtm through the country, 
helping to ciowd railroad trains and 
hotels, to annoy businessmen even 
moie, and it greater expense 

Our files arejimmed with letters 
from Goveinment employes who 
volunteer information about waste in 
manpower Our investigators leport 
that when they talk with employes 
fiom V ai ions dt pii tments, who aien t 
ill lid to tell the truth, nine out of ten 
stite thit then depirtment is over- 
m inned M\ny left good ]obs in their 
home lowns belu ving that in a Gov- 
einment position they could help m 
the w u efioit Fhousmds return 
homt C 3 ne of th( m wi ites 

1 Ol d lys after 1 arrived m Wash¬ 
ington 1 s it md lookt d out a win¬ 
dow 1 111 illv 1 couldn t St ind the 
w iste, disoit, mi/ilion md idlenis, 
md lesigned \\ lien I did so the he id 
ol tne (Upiitmcnt sue! ‘\ouh i 
fool \ou miglit IS well h ive some of 
this money If you don t take it, 
someone else will ’ 

Iiom i Government office outside 
W ishington, m emplove writes 
‘ In oui office is a $6500 i year law¬ 
yer who comes in for an hour or two 
every day The lest of the time he is 
in his own office taking care of his 
private practice He was with WPA, 
and wis tiansleired to our depart¬ 
ment, although we already had law¬ 
yers sitting around with nothing to 
do 

A stenographer in the War De¬ 
partment in Washington told one of 
our investigators * In my office there 
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wtit nine officers and each had a sec¬ 
ret ii> — nine giils, but there wasn’t 
really enough v\ oi k for three Anotht r 
officer moved in, and do you think 
he was willing to use the nine girls^ 
I should say not ’ He had to have his 
own secietaiv ” 

\ccoiding to the latest available 
fig lies, theie ire ovei 6,000,000 on 
public payrolls, which mt ins thit 
one person foi eveiy ii employable 
pel sons (ages 18 to 64, inclusive) is 
employed bv the feder il, state and 
local goveinments, elimin iting those 
now serving in the aimed loices Ex¬ 
cluding the teichers, in t\ei> state 
except West Xiigmii theie are moic 
fedeial employes than theie are state 
or loe il woikeis 

In some st ites the gie it concent! a- 
tioii of Government eniploves of 
course, is caused bv v ai woik, navv 
vards risen ils t imps, an he Ids, anel 
shipping centeis but oui mvestiga- 
lions show that most of these 11 ( 


overmanned and the executives are 
hoarding labor that is needed else¬ 
where 

On September 19, 1943, I ad¬ 
dressed a communication to Gov¬ 
ernment departments and agencies 
requesting nlormation as to their 
postw II plans and their peisonnel 
requirements The r eplics 1 evealed the 
imazing Ik t that neatly all txupt war 
ag(ncu \ plan to itutiasey tathii than de¬ 
er tast^ thtir p(rsound in the posluar era 
In fiel, the deer else in the work of 
certain pi0^1 ims and the expinded 
work of other progi iins will result in 
a proposed net imlease in the post¬ 
war era of appioximitely 95,000 
employ t s m nonw ar ag( ncies ’ 

it is ippiient thit i huge payroll 
will continue to di i n the licleial 
tu isuiv Ihis w 11 enible govern* 
meritil buieius throughout the na¬ 
tion to hai iss lui tiler the citizens o^ 
oui country with vinous lor ms of 
fedc r il 1 egiment ition 


W ir Time Troubles 

In Santa I c New Mexico Oia Stumpfl despc lately sued a jeweler foi em 
lx//lement in a hnil attempt to get back his watch, which had been on the 
repair shelf loi 23 months —itme 

\ TT xciir R It i C aliform i school located near a laige aircraft plar t rei tived 
this note from the iiiotlici of an cigluh gi idti 

Dear M id im Pit ast do not ktep m\ son all< i scho 61 anv more I work on 
tl c fternoon shift, and inv clock dots not work When I see him coming home 
from school I know it is time for me to Ic ive the house ” 


In am Oidtrlv Room of the organization responsible foi Incoming and Out¬ 
going Processing at Shepp ircl I icld, Itxas, there is a large wall clock The men 
in the room have been working untold hours, d ly and night, seven days a week, 
loi mon h after month Pinally this sign appeared below the clock “Is Ihis 
Clock Necessary^” — Oiotiibutcd by S/Sgt Bcniamm Slavm 



RUSSIA’S 

dumber One 
Soldier 

ondtnsed from I ifc ^ 




Stalin s bt at {;eneial, defends 
o£ btalingrad and Mobcow, 
planned and executed the 
grcit Rusbian dtivc to Berbn 

Richard 12 Lauierbach 

Fonmi head of Time & Iifes 
Moscow Bureau author of 
1 hese Vre the Russians * 


W n\rL\Eii hipp(n«! in the ptrsoiul risks in oidti to observe his 
futuie, M irshdl Gcoijfi tioops in iction ind to compaie 
Konst intinoviti h/liukov bickionm sti ilt^/ with fiont line 
(pionounced Jzoo' kul) will tijodown tic.tics \s i st iff ollicci hchaspioved 
m histoiv as one ol iht E[re lUst £><.n- himself eiinnmtj im icrimtive and 
erils ol \\ orld W11 11 St dm s choK e pioph„tK As \ fit Id gintiil he his 
is conqiu roi of Bt rlin ind pel h ips is been and it urns, impel Lurb tide and 
tht chief Rnssi in m the futuit \lhed imtonquti ibh 
i?o\trnment ol Gtnninv Zhukov /huko\ s most di imitic pcrfoim- 
has a lecoid of milit iry achicst iiunt antes h i\c been m his leeuiient lole 
without p iraliel in modern wai as Riissii s Hor itiiis- it the-Biidge 

No siiiG:le ctmnterp lit for him ( m MuscomUs call him Spauti^ or 
l)c found in eithei the Allied oi Axis sivioi In the bitttr lutumn of iq4i 
irmies His rolt can best be coinjiie- when Geiiuin irimes ilniost encu- 
liended if one iinai^ines an indivitlu d cled Moscow St din it lit ved Zhukov 
officer simultaneously holding the of his desk duties is chief of st iff and 
lesponsibihty of General Marshall, entiusted him with the dtfense of the 
frcnenl Eisenhower and Geneial capitd Zhukov issued an impas- 
Bradlcv Foi the last lour years he «ioncd hold oi-die older “Not a step 
ins shuttled betwee the Kicndin batk'” he cemmanded “Halt the 
and every battlefield of the Russian fascists' Eveiy man must fight like 
front, alternately pi inning grand ten'” 

strategy and commandmg armies m The Russian retreat slowed and 
the front lines Zhukov won time to concentrite 

It IS Zhukov’s philosophy that of- powciful leserves from the east lie 
fensive strategy must be fluid and deliberately sucked the Wehrmacht 
flexible and cannot be definitely en- into his trap On November 27 he 
visaged at a table m the Kremlin spiang it, following up with an offen- 
That IS why he habitually takes great sive which split the N2izi spearhead 

Copynght 1045 Ttme Inc Time & Life Bldg Roekgfdler Center New York o N Y {I tfe February t2 45) 
Tkte nrtwle also appears tn the book These Are the Russians copyright loaf ktehardF Lauierbach 
and published at $3 by Harper £r Brothers 49 E 33 St New York 16 N Y 
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and sent 50 Geiman divisions stieam- 
insj wcslw ird in delcat 

In a riic pi css intervuw /hukov 
outlined a few reasons foi tlie Gei in in 
shamble^ nt Moscow Ihev wetc 
used to easy vu tones ’ he said ‘ foi 
them, war was mtrclv nnncuvcis 
T heV have neither cavali v nor sku i s 
thdi tanks cannot pass ovei tin 
snow ’ \s he talked he sparkled with 
sarcasm ind occasion il wit — he was 
rdaxintr foi the fust time in months 
‘ The stuliboin icsistance the Gti 
nnns oflei in towns and villaqes his 
a simple explination They ait 
ilraid to £*i\e up wum houses foi 
liozen he Ids 

With the Cjrernnns stil)ili/ed on 
tlu centi il front, Zhukov w is ti ins- 
lelied to Stilint,! id, me jI iced In the 
tniiies of von Piulus ind von Minn- 
sitin Ih epic bittle ot Stiline,! id 
Went on foi 21 weeks and exceceltd in 
violence inv [iievioiis biule ol the 
v\ n Undci /luikov s diieition whit 
hid seemed to be a R issnn lisistei 
w IS di imiticilly nimed into i vie 
toiy that piobililv will £»o down 
arnonGf the decisive ones in histeiiv 

Stilin then hustled Zhukov to 
Leningrad, wheie he oiG;am7ecl i 
new offensive which lilteel its lonq 
blockade \ few weeks litei he was 
named M iishal ol the Soviet L nion 
the first field comm indei of the w n 
to be so 1 ecoi>nize d 

With Stalin and \oif)shilov, 7 hu 
kov planned the 1943 summer ofieii 
sives which swept the Geimans out 
of Kuisk, Orel, Belgoiod, Kharkov, 
Smolensk and sent them back across 
the Dnieper Early in 1944, General 
Nikolai Viiulin was killed at the 
height of opci ations in the Ukraine 
Rather than entrust the sector to a 
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less experienced commander, Stalin 
put Zhukov m active command 

Everything was against Zhukov’s 
success One of the earliest spring 
thaws in memory set in His troops 
sank to their knees in greasy mud 
But time was all important On 
March 4 Zhukovs artillery opened 
up Then the tanks slipped forward 
thiouRh the mud on a 150 mile front 
Inspii e d by Zhukov s prose nee the 
1 irst L ki iinian Ai my outdid itself 
Afiti two davs of bittei fighting 12 
Gtimin divisions were smashed and 
tfie cntinv wis driven across the 
Soviet fiontiei and onto Polish soil 
for his achievement the Supierne 
SovKt iwirdfd Zhukov the Order of 
\ ictoiv a mignifieent biulile of dia¬ 
monds rubies nd plitinum worth 
$100 000 

1 he elimietie ofiVnsive vvhieh be- 
g in J mu iry 12 this ve ir is the ft iiit of 
/hdkov s plaiming To mvest Berlin, 
destiov Hitler s 11 lines and end the 
w n /hukov deploved m estimated 
2f)o divisions twice the refiortcd 
t(^t il Stic nglh ol the Aiiiglo \merican 
ainiKs in the \\est — ilong a 400 
mile liont liom I ist Prussia to the 
C up itl 1 ms C h u leteristie ill> he 
aimed the mun weight of his ittieds. 
stiaiglit down the Warsaw Franlfurt 
highw IV to Bci lin \nd ch 11 leteris- 
tic ill\ he give command of that most 
critic il most clilhcult sector to 
himse 11 

J he speed with which his farces 
advanced (15 to 20 miles a day) at¬ 
tests not only to the efliciency of the 
Red Army’s fluid supply system, 
which /hukov helped evolve, but 
also to his own tactical skill /hukov 
is a w ily field soldier, a student 
of Clausewitz and other military 
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analysts, and an authoiity on the 
cimpaiejns of Hannibal H< has re 
ptatedly outguessed and outmaneu 
vered the Gcimans’ shrewdest eoni- 
manders Two winters aqo foi 
example, he look Rzhev by ordciiii 
his eni^ineeis to throw an ‘ mvisilih ” 
biidi^e acioss a live.i It was built tn 
tiiely by nicfht, with its roadw ly sub 
mtrcfed r8 inches below the surf ice 
ot the water On Rzhev s D D iv the 
Nazi G^aiiison saw Zhukov s tanks 
niuaculoiisly bicastmq the stie mi 
like a fleet of old side-w het k i s In i e - 
cent fu^htmcf, the Red \i niy h is 
attacked fiom mexpected diieetioiis 
ill up and down the li ont Rc ti e atino 
Geirnans hive found Russnns il 
le lelyduGfin behind them Bv passine, 
stioni* points inel k ivimr them ioi 
itai echelons to mop up, /liul o\ 
hulled his speirheaels '^eieiss meite 
thin 300 miles of swaiiipimd and 
woodlind in tlie first 18 d lys of his 
e impaiqn — the fislest idvanee ot 
the wai fii exttedme, the leeoid of 
the Germ ms ii»ainst the Russnns m 

In ippe uanee mdmnine 1 Zhukov 
IS i imlitarv ni in horn his ippeteep- 
live evfS to his polishcel beiots He 
speaks diiectly, shiiplv and pieeiselv 
mac aim, low v oiee He dislikes vac il- 
I ition His stiont, fae ^ is so expie ssive 
of willfulness that few men dispute 
his views In upholding his judgme nts 
he can be cxtie me ly stubboin, but on 
occ isions when he is outvotec* by 
ithei mcmbeis of the supieme com¬ 
mand he executes their pi ms as 
solicitously as he would his awn 

Son of simple peasant folk, Zhukov 
was born in Stielkova, a small village 
m central Russia, in 1895 He left 
school at an eaily age and became 
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appi entice to a furiier At the out- 
bre ik of World Wai I he w is drafted 
into the aimy and saw two years of 
active service then vvas inv ilided 
home By the time he had recovered, 
Russia w as out of the w ir md Le nin 
w IS in power \rmy life Tppcaled to 
Zhukov, so he abindoned the fur 
tndc and joined the Red cavalry He 
also joined the Communist Paity 

His ibility itti le t d tii notice of 
Red Army commanders and he w is 
picked to ittencl I lun/c \c ick my - 
the Soviets combinitiem of West 
Point md Geneiil Stall School In 
the ye irs tint lolloweel Zhukov oli- 
seuidv but e lie e lively prep lit d him- 
seli lor his liter le sjionsibilitie s He 
hid lew mtiiintt friends md spent 
his od-dul\ houis studvmg Mirxist 
liteiituu wilting t le lie il discjuisi- 
tions md k unm«> foreign linguiges 
He sjie iks some Spinish mdfjtrnnn 
md IS vetv fluent in Jreiieh lor a 
wink he kctuied K I nin/e Ac d- 
cm\ Duimgtlu jmi -IIitk 1 period he 
VIS te el bill (Iv m ( eiinany, itte nding 
lee tines given loi Rusm in md Chi¬ 
nese ofheeis 1 )\ the Geimm Lieiiei if 
Stall In H),() St ilin elisp iiclie el him 
to Spam IS the Soviet L'mon s chief 
milit uy olise rvei 

When the yipmese attacked the 
Mongolian Republic in May 1939 
the Soviet Union luslied sever il tmk 
cliv isions under Zhukov s command 
to their issistince 

It W1S here is the Red \riny un¬ 
derwent Its first leal test bv hre that 
Soviet newspapermen first glimpsed 
7 h rkov’s supeilUive selfassurmce 
A group of war correspondents were 
interviewing Zhukov in a blockhouse 
on the Manchurian frontier one day 
when two Red Army scouts rushea in 
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to report that the Japane<!e wtre 
massing large units in preparation for 
a counterattack I he cor respondents 
braced themselves, expecting a gal¬ 
vanized commander and a cascade of 
excited orders But Zhukov, unper¬ 
turbed, calmly mfoimed his scouts 
that the J ips were in no positron to 
deliver an offensive blow His words 
changed the atmosphere instantane¬ 
ously A ftw days later the forces 
under his command wiped out the 
Japanese Sixth Armv it Khalki 
Gol His daring and guile est ibJished 
him in St dins ivts as a militny 
genius Ht shot upw iid thioughRid 
Armv ranks 

/Inikov helptd with staff work 
111 der J iinoshenko dm ing the not 
verv brilliint liunish cimpugn ind 
upon Its tonchision w is ippoint( d 
Cotrniandti of the Kuv Militnv 
District with the r ink of general of 
the irrny, next higlu st to marshal He 
drew up pi ms for Rid Army itfoim 
and in a speech ck list red btloie a 
Party conftrenct he outspokenly it- 
taeked the Rid \rniy s * politu d 
comn«ssars’ for their mttrlcrener in 
purely military ni itters, md ch irgi d 
the army s high command with f iil- 
ure properly to trim young officers 
rising fiom the rmks He closed his 
audacious speich with an oblique 
warning ag iinst the Nazis, the Russo- 
German peace pact notwithstanding 

In tie winter of 1940-41 Stalin 
brought Zhukov to Moscow is chii f 
of staff Racing against tune and 
Hitler, Zhukov welded the Red Army 
into an orderly hierarchical organi¬ 
zation, whose respcft for discipline 
has been mtersified m the last four 
years of wai to a degree unknown in 
Czarist days It is a far cry from the 


rapt drt am of a Communist fightmg 
force of happy comrades who vote on 
every military decision 

Although he is twice a Hero of the 
Soviet Union, Zhukov’s face and 
broad, balding brow are unfamiliar 
to the aveiage Russian citi/cn The 
General has a pietty dark haired 
Wile, tiller than he is, a 13 vear old 
d mghttr and two sons, 12 and nine 
The oldir boy is nicknamed “Zhuk” 
by his cl issni lies — he n itcs this, foi 
zhuk means beetle 

At the front Zhukov Icids a Spir- 
tan regime In the k'kiaine, he ha¬ 
bitually galloped his charger beloie 
hie ikfist anel woiktd a 12-hour diy 
without luneli lor additional exti- 
cisc he would fence with his aides, 
usuillv vseaimg out sever il of them 
be *01 e he h id had enough Since he 
subjects himst If to such iigois he dot s 
not shrink liom demanding as much 
from his me n 

Stem disciphnarian though he is, 
Zhukov nevei the less is soIh itous foi 
th< w elf lie of his troops lime and 
ag 1111 he h is s ud that it is the com 
mon denominator that counts the 
simple soldie who shoots the bullet 
and stops the bullet In a pamphlet 
which he sent to other commanders, 
ht commended these words of Su¬ 
vorov “Regirdless of what happens 
to me, the soldier is dealer than my¬ 
self I neither sleep nor ust so 

th t my army may have sleep and 
rest 

Zhukov IS a good Communist He 
does not believe m God But he does 
believe in history, m progress m 
decency For these things, for his 
home, his wife, his children and for 
Russia, he has fought an unbeatable 
kmd of war 



Uucle Tazz grew the best wabriuelom in Mason 
County — but somehow they lost their flavor after 

Melon-Patch 

Killing 

Condensed fiom Southwest Review 


Fred Gip^^on 

'HI N C 1 iwllsh Doss C UTK iiilo 
tht. M ison Jletald office th it 
Situidiv if u I noon to m- 
nounce tint I m k 1 17 Z Bolh n hid 
biout’ht in i huNloidof w il<un<l- 
ons, I w is diiiiitoiindi d Nohodv c\< i 
h id iipc ni( Ions iKfort the I ouilh of 
JiiJv, md this n is onI\ tlu niiddk of 
June hi sides, L licit I i/z h id e,i\(.n 
no w II Ill lie, 

Cl ivsfish w IS ri, in\ ii,( lit hid 
1 shv w i\ of t ilkint( to {:,iown ptopk 
tint tliiv hi cd lint s how Ik (onld 
louncl ii[) lit lily hill iht nt ws tint 
Pi[)i put into th( Iltuild t\ti\ with 
C 1 iwfish Ind i sli up nund 

1 dropjxd th< t\|)< J w is tkinuiL, 
'intl we wtnt out to look Suit tn()ue,h, 
I'litle J i/z h id titd Ins niitlts to the 
hitch ml 111 liont ol MeDou^ils 
ti idiiiq post 

Ciiwfish iiid I stood iiound, oui 
mouths s/ittiine, e felt tht Utd 
Alw i\s h( loie, wh< 11 Cm It I i//hid 
melons ihout it idy, he el sliow up m 
town with 1 loll' hiiieled shoU’im 
in the ciook ol his urn, is "i w linin'* 
to thieses It w is ilso the tip ofl foi 
me md Cnwfish ind Lode I inner 
We knew then tint Unelc Ti/'s 
melon p'ltch w is reidv foi nidm«‘ 
Aftti i while, Lode showed up 
Lode was i2 He had freckles and a 


shiittiil th It huncf out He stood with 
nu intl C 1 iwfish, but wt didn t say 
inythiiit* When Ciiwhsh couldn’t 
St ind It anv lonc^ei, he eased up close 
to the h It k 

“look Ml Bohtn” he Slid ‘If 
\ou w IS to just h ipjit n to chop a little 
OIK could wt c It It’ ’ Pie nodded 
tow lid int and I otk 

till’ ’ I lick 11/7 shout' tl ‘ Bten 
su lime, niv I IK Ions loi \t us Seen 
\ou m in\ p ueh I isl ni^ht 1 1 1 me £?it 
m\ h incls on m\ shot-,un I 11 blow i 
holt in soil i in in could pitch i dot, 
duou^li' 

Wt fiidii t wilt We eouk’ hear 
nil nliu-,hiiK> indholleiing iswc tore 
Iiound tlu (oiiit I to hide out in old 
linn ] i lit s w iL,oii vaid vkI suffer 
the iinsci\ ol wion£*cd mnoctnet 

Sui t, w t d w ipt d w 1 tt 1 me Ions 
out ol tht old skinflints p ileh But 
M ison ( ounty kilks just iOi t of 
lumjitd w ltd melons with w lUi and 
111 t,ilts ol (lod, md liet to ill 
Ntii,hboi ut melons out ol ncii^h- 
boT s p Itch without botheiint* to isk 
Lven a sti ini*ei was welcome to a 
melon 1 li it w isn t ste ilmij 

Not to anybody execjit old Uncle 
1 iz/ 

But the I inkcst injustice of all was 
being Reused ofl iiding Unelc 1 izz s 
patch the night be foie Ihit w is a 
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flat-out he ^'Ve hadn’t e\ en know n he 
had a melon getting pink around the 
seeds >lI 

Crawfish was Inisv thinking After 
a while he said, “I got a plan figured 
out” 

Uni IE 7\77’s farm was about a 
mile from town and it was a job pack¬ 
ing oiii straw man all the way out 
there that night The straw kept slip 
ping out of his pant legs and wt’d 
have to stop and shove it bark In 
about an hour the moon w is due to 
come up W e had to get oui dummy 
set before then 

Wc climbed up on the slab rock 
fence U thefai coinci of Unck 1 i// s 
melon patch ind looked toward his 
house \tllow lamplight glowed it 
the window 

“We got to be quut now ” wins 
jieied ( 1 iwlish, oi we’ll stii up his 
old hound dog ” 

We hopped down ind w ickd into 
the lush viivs ihe idv dew dinip ind 
cool to our bin It el ( i iwfish wins 
pered to Lode ^ou locatt us a iipe 
one to t at on w hile w i n w uting 

An^liodv can ull a iipe melon 
in the d i\ time v hen he eiii look foi 
dead cuils on th< vine oi loll i melon 
to set if us bellv is turning vtlluw 
But It takes i good t ii to locite one 
at night when you got to deptnd on 
thumping I ode h id alxiut the best 
melon-thumping ear m the county 

We set up the dummy on a slight 
knoll in the middle of the patch, bent 
over to make him Icxik like a man 
reachiig down for a melon W^e 
wanted him to stand out well against 
the moonnsc Then we crawled back 
over the fenr 

Lod( called softly W e followed the 
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sound of his voice into a thicket “I 
wasn’t sure about the first one,” he 
said, “so I brung out a couple’” 

We squatted down Crav^sh lifted 
the biggest melon and hammered its 
bloom-end against the ground The 
melon split up the sides, almost as 
even as if he’d cut it with a knife 
Crawfish was a good melon-busltr 
We crushed the luscious melon into 
our mouths and let the puce run off 
our chins md clbov s, onto our bare 
feet That’s the onlvr wiy to get all 
the good out of a vv itermelon 
The top edge of a moon big as a 
wagon wheel sneaked up over the 
mesquiie ridge bick of us When it 
w IS high enough wc eriwled out of 
the thukt t and looked over the rock 
Idiee Wed done a good ]ob on the 
dummv 

Ihe liglit still glowtd m Uncle 
T1// s window C riwlisn said “Get 
him out Hop ” 

I St n ted squalling and snarling, 
like i couple of fighting liver coons 
Unck laz/s black hound dog set 
up a loud bavmg and heidcd for iht 
melon pitch A moment litei Uncle 
1 u/ came out on the run 
“Git out of them melons vou 
thieving siimi’” he ho’leied “lech 
diy one, and 111 blow a hole in \ou 
a m in could pitch a dog through' ’ 
He w is leaping over the melons 
shining m the moonlight 

‘ 1 in telling you, vou better git'” 
he shouted, w ivmg that big old shot¬ 
gun I said 1 d slioot and 1 aim to 
cio It’” 

The melon thief didn’t move Un¬ 
cle Tazz stopped suddcnl/ and 
biought up his gun It seemed to me 
the whole earth shook with the blast 
The shot must have eaught the 
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c'ummy dead ctntei It iciked sort 
of Aunt? up Its arms, and pitched sidc- 

i\s to the f^round 

I felt somethin!, like a cold-btllu d 
snake run up my spine What if th it 
hid Ixtn one of us* Uncle Tazz was 
st irin^ at his kill 

“Dint,imi£>hty' he said ‘Gosh, 
il msfamiGfhly ’ ’ 

He wheehd and hi idtd for the 
house, running as hud as he could 

“We got the hiiulus s( utd off 
that old tightwad sud Ciiwfish 
He thinks he’s doiu i killing ’ 

In i little hit we he iid the cliltei 
of hoois in the 1 me L nele Tazz w is 
he ided foi town 

1 ode md 1 winttd to lease, but 
( riwli h wouldn t h i\( it 

Us gettiiiw, bettii ill the tiini ’ 
e Slid ‘ \o telling whit he 11 do 
ow' ’ 

In less thin in hoiu k'nele 1 nzz 
[.line bick, bringing Sheiill Cibbs 
and olel Doc Giandhtiis with him 
Dor md the she lift huiried icioss 
he melon piteh Liule J i/z liotteel 
ilong behind 

“He s In mg light u)) ^onelei on 
hdtiise,’ Uncle I i/z eh itteled I 
idn’t urn to do it, Slieiiff 1 swe u 1 
hdn’t I just lost m\ tempii anel 
blowed him down be ‘ore I kneiweel' 

Doc giunted Ihe sheiill dicln 
say invthing 

What 11 they do, SherifP I tell 
vou, It was just an iccident* ’ Al' the 
bite w as out of I. ntle 1 azz’s talk 
now He was plent> se ired 

She 1 iff Gibbs said ‘ II you’ve kilt 
him, 1 a/z, It’s liable to go h ird Vf i- 
son C oiinty folks don t look on a 
stole melon as a killing mattei' ’ 

“But, dang it’” the old man shrilled 
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“Ain’t ei man got no right-.’ He’s got 
to pertect his lawful eiwned prop¬ 
erty ’ 

Ihey were at the fdlen dummy 
now, and Uncle ffa/z hung bick 
Ihe sheiiff and Doc icached down to 
tuin the coijise over But now both 
sti lightened up and looked at each 
other I he n Doe threw back his he id 
anel his b iwlmg liuoh could hive 
Ixen he ird cle m to town Sheriff 
(iibbs s ink te) his hunkt rs md rocke d 
Uncle la/z stired at them like they 
were crizy 

W h It IS It’ \\ h it’ve y’all found'”* 
He e irne uj) w ilkmg mighty e au- 
tious mel bent eivei the de id man 

D mg imighfyhe yelpegi He 
snatched uji the dumrnv md let it 
fill ‘ Someliody’s nude i fo:)l out of 
me ’ He fought the an with cle ne he d 
fists Whv, if I knowed who the 
scoun Is w as I d blow a hole in ’e m a 
mm could pitch i dog through' 

“W util Ilumon Hightower gets 
hold of this' biwled Doc “He 11 
sjire id It ill over the front page of the 

1 h it slopped Uncle Iazz ‘■o quick 
he still he lei one hst in the iir He let 
It fill 

Do'’’ he jileaded “Doc, you 
emt do tint to me Haimon’d git 
me laughed out of the county ' I m 
te)o old to stilt over soiic place else 
Ill piv vou for youi trip. Doc I’ll 
in ike It right with the sheriff —” 

He w crying a little when he fi 
nally talked them into a promise 
When they wtie gone wc hugged 
eich other and lollcel on the ground 
and laughed 1 hen C r awfish hatched 
off another idea 

When Uncle 1 azz showed up with 
a hackload of melons the next batur- 
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day, me and Lode and Crawfish were 
his fir t customers 

“We want to buy a melon, Mr 
Bolten,” Crawfish said 

“I et’s ste your money*” snapped 
Uncle Taz/ Ihe old man looked 
raw-edfifed and jumpy 

Crawfish showed a qu irter, and 
Uncle Tazz started pulling a melon 
out oi the hack 

“That one am t got no blood on it, 
has iC” Crawfish asktd 

Uncle Tazz jerked aiound like 
we*d stablitd him “Blood*’ he 
yelped ‘ What d >ou mtan, blood'* ’ 
His whiskers stood out on his chin 
like the hnstk s on a m id hog 

“W h\, ’ C raw fish s ud ‘ when vou 
take to shooting down folks ill ovtr a 
patch >ou’re bound to scittir blood 
on some ol the melons Wt don twant 
to eat no m< Ion th it s got lilood on 
It'” 


Uncle Tazz’s face turned purple 

I never saw such a wild, crazy look 
in a min’s eyes 

“That confounded Doc Grand 
berry*” he snarled “I kndWed all 
along he’d tell it around * * 

“It ain’t been told around,” said 
Crawfish “Not ytt — ” 

Uncle Fazz’s mouth fell open He 
stared at Cravsfish He turned and 
stued at me nnd I ode Suddenly his 
chin whiskers wilted 

‘ Ml right boys ’ he muttered 
“1 ike voui melon Ktcp your money 
Go V isit mv pitch when it suits you ’ 
We felt mighty smug ind smirt 
wht n we ite it 

But when we i iided I ncle Tazz s 
jiiuh th( nt\t night something wi-) 
wrong Somehow those melons didn t 
tiste inv bett< r than inybody else s 
melons Setnud like all thit speciil 

II Ivor w IS gone out ol them 


Aerial Climixes 

\n iNSiRic lor at in \im\ aiificld in I loiida hid to flv down the line 
on business and took one ot his studr nU along is pilot C oining back he 
dozed oir for a bit W'hen he woke nothing below look* d f imiliar Picking 
up the inureom he said to the voung pilot, \re we on couise^ ’ 

‘ \ts su 

‘All cheek points okav^ ’ 

‘ Y« s sir ” 

‘How soon do you expect to land^ ’ 
len minutes, sir ’ 

The re w as a click but apparentlv the inte rcom fade d to disconneet for he 
heard the bo> sav under his breath, Xhit s whit I keep telling mvself ’ 

— Cuntril uud by 1 luc Mck.LO{h 

RECi*NrLV the control tower at Gunter I leld, Alabama, received a mes¬ 
sage ‘ Cadet [ones to tower My fuel giuge shows empty What will I 
do^ ’ The operations officer envisioning the plane about to make a forced 
I'lnding rushed to the mike, shouting, Take it easy son* Don’t get 
excited* Where are you^ The cadet calmly replied, I’m sittm’ in my 
plane down on the flight line I haven’t taken off yet ” — Sidney Skoidcy 



m Most Unforgettable Jules Romatns 

Novelist pott and dramatist 
author of Men if Good Will* 


I iiRST met Jacques D in 1931 at this for my own pleasure Good-bve, 
the house of 1 mutual fiitnd in my friend ” 'Ihen he huriicd away 
Pins, and had many intun'ite J he incident made a great impres- 
tilks with him then But it wis not sion on Jacques ‘ lhat man had 
until aftei his de ith in 1936 that I icvealed to me, ’ he s iid, ‘howiarca 
Icaimd the complete story of his quality is the eomplelelv <5clf efi icing 
lemarkable avocation goodness that asks for nothing in re- 

J icques w IS the ownci of i chiin tuin BctUi yet I felt as if he had 
of diy-goods stoies lie lived ilonc, handed on to me some sort of seciet 
with thiec sci\ ints, on an income of loiniul i md th it it w is up to me to 
ibo It I 000 000 Ji mes a month applv it md use 11 in no own life ” 

Jhc son ol pool piicnls, ] leclue^ Jiccpits siciet loimuli wis this 
had woikic* loi a sm ill shop as it- ‘ 1 1\ to Live to stian^tis one of the 
Uncimt ol Its outclooi stills nmmg git ilcsl plcisuics of thdi lives He 
this time, soiiietliing hipptiud tint w is convinced tint such i pltasuie 
influenced his ideas ol life md hu shoulel Ik neither sought noi e\- 
manity, and w is the c ius< ol the pectee’ but shoulel come is i gilt horn 
lather evti loulin iiy utions which, the skits 

out of mode sty, he did not like to J uejut s h id c ileiil iltd that out of 
hive cdied ‘ good clttds his million i numth iiu ome lit could 

In those d lys tht lot of the ivti ige set iside -.00 000 li mis without dis- 
voiino Paiisim employe w is hiiel oigani/mg his budget 01 giving less 
\ still ket pel spent t(n hours i day thin his usii il amounts to eliiiity 
on the sidewalk, expostd to ill kinds So eveiy Ihuisdiy he became m 
of vveather In winter the only w ly to communi'' ido to his employes md his 
ktep warm was to stuff one s hinds m sciv mts Slightly disguised by daik 
one s pockv-ts iiid st mp one s feet glasses, he would set forth his pockets 
One bitter wintti dav J icques filledwithbillsolyaiiousdenomina- 
then 15 years old, was shivering it his tions He abo took with him form 
stall, clad only m a threadbare suit Ictteis suitable for half a dozen stock 
md a flimsy scarf Suddenly a well- situations, with blanks that he could 
dressed man stopped, examined him hll m by hand 
closely, and then entered the store Then the adyentuie began 
When he leappeaied he held out At a corner ol the Champs Llysees, 
jto Jacques a warm oyercoat and a fu’" he came upon an old peddlei with 

cap, saying, ‘‘‘These are loir you As a her basket First making sure that she 

?ift Put them on right away, and had the fact of an honest woman, he 

don’t isk me to explain I am doing approached her 
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“Excuse me, madame I’m m a 
great hurry I have to take a present 
to some children What is your whole 
basketful worth^” 

“My whole basketfuP” The poor 
woman could not believe her ears 
es, madame Add it up ” 

“Let me see — twelve caramels at 
five sous apiece — three fiancs The 
peanuts — six times eight, 48 — oh, 
Lord, ril be sure to make a mistake ” 
He helped her calculate In the end 
she said, “It comes to something like 
30 francs ’* 

“We'll make it 40 But 111 need 
your basket too How much foi that^” 
* I can’t get a new one under 20 
fianes But my goodness, it’s old, 
give me ten ” 

“Forty and 20 make 60 Here’s 
100 Keep the change, since 1 m 
making you go to a lot of trouble ” 
He hailed a taxi ‘ Take me to the 
nearest school,” he told the driver 
At the school Jacques asked for 
the principal “Madame, I want to 
make a gift to the children Share this 
among them, will you please^ Just 
say It’s from an unknown li lend ’ 
Before midday he found time to 
give several poor people a delightful 
surprise, and left them reflecting on 
the strange funds of kindliness this 
dreary world holds in reserve 

Some of his undertakings required 
more patience, more study hoi in¬ 
stance, he would notice a young 
woman walking down the street hold- 
mg a child by the hand Their faces 
appealed to him, and so did the tone 
of their voices, the air of comradeship 
between mother and child He fol¬ 
lowed them, found out where they 
lived, and through discreet inquiry 
of the concierge ^earned that the hus¬ 
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band was a hard-working man and 
that the familv s reputation was ex 
cellont Satisfied, Jacques filled m one ' 
of his form letters 

Dear \fonsieur and Madame Girard 
I have become very much interested in 
you and it makes me happy to give you. 
small token of my fiiendship Enclosed is 
a money order for 10 000 francs Pleast 
use It in white \er way seems most likelv 
to bi ing happint ss to your little family 
I am ilr iid that 1 ahall never have the 
opportunity of making your acquaint 
anci for I lead a very busy life So do not 
try to thank me except by sendmg me a 
fiicndly thought 

Sincerely yours. 

Signed [Illegible] 

Jacques soon found that he could 
not go thiough his weekly 50,000 
fiancs except by flittering it away 
on little kindnesses, unless he ex- 
pindcd his system Accordingly he 
rented an office under the name of 
Balanchard, and engiged an mlelli 
gent young man as sccietary Then 
he ran a series of advertisements in 
the newspapers 

‘ Loans granted without securi¬ 
ty, on exceptional terras to per 
sons ui temporary difficulties and 
able to offer unimpeachable char¬ 
acter refirences Balanchard, 17 
bis rue Cadet ’ 

During the week the secretary in¬ 
terviewed applicants, picking out the 
few who seemed really deserving 
On Thursdays Jacques would ques¬ 
tion the selected candidates, quickly 
trying to size them up If he was 
satisfied, he would ask, “How much 
do vou need to get out of your 
difficulty'*” 

“Two thousand francs at the very 
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least Three if possible But — what 
lie the terms^ What interest^” 
“Don’t worry about that Three 
thousand will be enough^” 

“Oh, yes ” 

“Here you are, then ” 

“Isn’t there a paper to sign^” 

“If you like ” Jacques would hand 
the applicant a printed foim “I, the 
undersigned, have received of the 
Balanchard Ageney 3000 francs which 
I shall repay when I can ” 

The applicant usually studied the 
jiaper un^^asilv, wondering what the 
catch was ‘ There s no ditc set for 
pavmeiit,” he would stammer “and 
iht rate ol interest isri t slated ’ 
Jacques would reassure him “I 
un the int( rmediary for some wcalthv 
])ersons who want to help honest 
people like >ou, he would say 
‘These persons consider vou is a 
friend m need of help One doesn’t 
ask a friend for interest ’ 

“The iwlul thing, Jicques once 
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said to his secretary, after the latter 
had discos ered his employer’s iden¬ 
tity, “is that these poor people are 
foievci coming in to repay loans, and 
I can’t always manage to spend my 
50,000 a week' ’ 

Such weie the secret pleasures of 
Jacques D He once explained to me 
the theory which inspired his odd 
philanthiopits “There are a lot of 
unluck> people in the world,’ he 
said “Quite naturally they begin to 
think that m Evil Pimciple is lying 
in ambush, waiting for them at every 
turn This notion sharpens their mis¬ 
ery and p u il>z<.s them, making them 
all the more vulnerable to misfortune 
Don’t you think that onr c an do them 
a gie It seivice pist bv gc tting them to 
believe that tlure is also a Good 
Principle and that around the next 
turn It ma> as easily be the Good 
Principle as the Evil which is lying in 
wait, to give them i suipiist^” 
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Better Man Wins 

P RiVAFi: JoNis, an niveter ile and msanahlv sucrcssful bettor was such a 
deinorali/ing inlKiencc in his unit th it his lieuteninl alter trving unsuccess 
fully to end hrs gambling sent him befon the caiitain \lter the interview, the 
lieutenant w as summoned 

“I’ve shown Pri\ ate Jones he can lost a b< t,” the captain sard ‘I asked him 
why he touldn t stop betting and he sard ‘Sir, it s a habit 1 1 an t seem to lost 
Whv, I’ll bet you Sro right now you have a mole on your left shoulder ’ Well, 
I knew darn well 1 didn t so I took off mv shirt and showed him He admitted 
he had lost and paid the $ro I guess that 11 hold him' * 

The lieutenant was so noticeably silent that the captain asked “What’s the 
matter^ Aren’t vou pleased’ 

“No, sir,*’ replied the lieutenant “You see, on^the way to your quarters Jones 

bet me $a«i he’d have the shirt oft your back m favc minutes ’ 

— Contributed by Mr& B P Ctter 
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BOMB 

Facts about Japan s family facton* s 
and our plans to blot them out 


By Frederick C Painton 
War conispondent now in tht P icific 


LTS cill this Jipinese funily tht 
Huoshugi Ihcie aic h\e of 
them, the hus)b ind, his \v ift two 
childi cn md a p lupc i dam c fi om the 
country They exist ind \soik in some 
ten square fc< t of spact in the old sec¬ 
tion of Tokxo not in fioni the iivei 
Ihty work ftom d iwn until f u into 
the night then busy hinds ne\ei 
still In dn>s ol peice, Hiroshugi s 
finiily piodiu<d wooden U \s tv pie il 
“Midc in lapm gnlgets thit ustd 
to emse us to wondei how people 
could woik loi so Iittlt But Ilno- 
shiigi s f niiilv isn t linking tovs now 

Out ol his 1 it-w men hibitition 
comes istreiinol unniunitior boxts 
He euts and sizes the wood his wife 
nails the butts the lel itne st k \vs on 
the hinges incl the thildien stencil 
and paint the linislied produet I hc\ 
wenk with lixeiish iniensitv bee luse 
a disti let supe i v isor h is gi\ e n tiu m i 
scroll loi exeelle nee and thev now 
stiive even hiidei to be worthy ol 
this high honoi 

There aie some 50,0x10 fimihes 
woiking on wai production in this 
manner in the Tokyo area alone 
Ihcre are huridieds of thousands in 
the other key cities In Tokyo, Osik i, 
'Vokohama Nagoya, Kobe and Ya- 
wata there are ciammed 15,000,000 
Japanese, which is two thirds ol all 
Japanese war workers And up to one 
fifth of ail Japan’s war pi eduction 


comes from such little handiciaft 
lie tones as Hiroshugi s These indi 
viclual tiickhs of wai miteiial be 
come a gushing toiient of shells and 
bullets, guns and plants 

Consequently, any plan of stia 
tegic bombing to destroy Japan s 
c ipacity to make w ir — particularly 
he I anei lit industry — must include 
iht destiuetion of these thousands ol 
liniiK 1 ictones Ihis is not mikmg 
w u on civih ms A bi tf exammition 
of tin J ip h niLiK 1 ifl industry and ll^ 
on^ms will show \ou wh\ 

C ott ige wt a\ mg spinning and 11 on- 
^ morigeimg irt feud d methods of pro- 
cluctioii which wt m our mdustriaii 
zition hi\( long sinct abandoned 
1 f ud il J ip m h id i \ ist md piospei 
mg h indict lit pioduciion svstem 
\\ htn J ip m beg m to model ni/e sht 
tiled tt eonetntrite this pioduetion 
into f ictonts but the systcni of home 
woik ptrsisUd When ftudil noble¬ 
men like Mitsui and Mitsui ishi Ix- 
cmie he ids of modtin mdustiial 
empires they founel they simply had 
to go ilong with the old methods 
i\cn in tilt 1930’s when Japan 
launched hei camp ugn of aggrt s- 
sion, efioits to centialize this handi 
Cl aft industry failed As the huge 
concrete factories grew, so did handi¬ 
craft production In 1940, ^3 percent 
of the entire Japanese worl mg popu¬ 
lation was employed m establish- 
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inents of not more than five persons 
But this feudal hangover is not a 
^ign of weakness it is Japan’s stiength 
Ihese little families produced 
IK irly 6o percent of silk textiles, ovei 
h ilf of all wooden articles, 62 percent 
of porcelain goods and 95 percent of 
ill lacquer ware The Japanese Na¬ 
tional Mobilization Law of 1938 gave 
the government absolute power over 
this vast family mdustiy The silk 
Kvtile people made parachutes and 
:h I jyed action bombs and flares, the 
poicdain people made spark plugs 
loi motorized vehicles, and so on 
So It can be seen that when Radio 
Pokvo decliied thit all of Japan is 
ino[)ili 7 <d tUhci to fight 01 to pio- 
vide munitions and food it st lUd the 
liltiil ind positive lict Boys md 
^irls of high school age woik in ship- 
/ irds munitions plants or home 1 ic- 
:oiKS CTiammii schools have looms 
?tt aside wheie children volunttci so 
nany hours a diy to rn ikc ukt tit 
) irts One school in Janiniv turned 
jut i thousand nuts loi the Nissan 
Motor (’ompan\ ana m M iich made 
pioo \ S( hool foi the deaf and dumb 
lhat once nude knitted goods now 
makes parts for the rukikuia aiicralt 
incliistiy Even sixth giade children 
;lid sueh splendid work making gauges 
ih It 92 percent of then product passed 
111 inspection In Nfaich it was an¬ 
nounced that all school childien, save 
ihe six-yeai-olds in first gi icle, would 
be subject to call to do wai work 
exclusively 

The handicraft effbit has invaded 
Japanese religious institutions One 
temple pioudly describes it*elf as the 
‘Kooya Temple Machinery Corpo¬ 
ration” and makes airplane parts 
In Tokyo the middle-class housewives 


go to the M ijuro temple to work half- 
day shifts in the temple workshop 
Each woman makes al:>out 700 car- 
ti idges Four families out of evciy five 
belonging to religious groups m Na- 
gova are reshaping copper and steel 
spiings and make mosquito netting 
foi Jap soldiers fighting our troops in 
the jungle Fan makeis with world- 
fimous names now make airplane 
parts 

Noi is this all 1 he Japanese have 
set up the Tonari^umi 01 neighboi hcxid 
social unit, which secures space and 
equipment so that they can pool their 
joint efforts to bolster the war produc¬ 
tion Japanese 1 idio broadcasts con¬ 
st mtly pr use then Miormous contri¬ 
butions In the (ompar itively small 
locality of r luhik^w i 49 neighboi- 
hood units c 11 ited 40 sue h workshops 
to nakt nijilanc paits ioi theTatchi- 
kiwi met ift futoiy Seventeen of 
these lie loc ited m what wcie once 
gtv e fes 1 he gcishi girls who once 
iiiquinUil them are now all w ir 
woikeis \11 the gtish i e ill oflicts aie 
wu })I lilts Iht Mukwojimi Geisha 
H ill h IS 100 such gills itwoik Wom¬ 
ens gioups (like \inetican women’s 
clubs) have a membership in one city 
of 15,000 and from dawn until dusk 
thev sew buttons on uniforms 

Knowing these facts, then, you can 
undeistand how it is possible foi our 
pilots md gunners to shoot down 
more than 10,000 Japanese warplanes 
and find that the Japs still have an 
an foicc \ou can see that to fail to 
destioy this handier ift industiy is to 
pel mit the enemj to continue m iking 
wai weapons 

The bombing of large city areas 
causes aemendous damage to home 
industries It prevents millions of 
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workers from fretting to their jobs 
Many have to be ev-icuated Li\ mg 
farther away, they lose hours getting 
to their work place They must fight 
fire, clean up rubble, give first aid to 
the injured and help in leconstruct- 
ine the bombed-out area The Jap 
war industry loses millions of man- 
months of laboi that can never be re¬ 
placed I 01 Japan s w ir m ichme is 
operating at full cipaeity ind theie 
IS no labor reserve to diaw upon 
We know whu happened in Ham¬ 
burg where for a time even the excel¬ 
lent ind methodieal German iii nid 
precaution svstt m w as ov ei w helmed 
and social ehios lesuited lo destroy 
one tliiid of Geim mv s urei alt indus¬ 
try we had to pound 2j cities In 
Japan we can achieve a U\o-lhiids 
destiuction bv pounding six cities 
with a simibi weight of bombs 

The fictoiKS ue, of couist pin¬ 
point precision tiigets No othei 
taigct m the wen Id is haidei to hit 
The we ither ovei J ipm is the woist 
in the woild and this includes Mount 
Everest Cold pol u misses which 
originitc in Sibtni move down ovei 
Japan Here the lev ni iss e ncouiitet 
the waim humid an liom the ti ide 
w inds ovei the } ip me se cm 1 < nt The 
result IS ch lotic W inds ot 200 mile s 
an hour are not unusu il Gushing up 
drafts ciuse an tuibulenee moie vio¬ 
lent than can be found anvwhcie 
else 1 he pioblems of precise bomb 
mg under these conditions are of 
course enoimousiv diffieuh 

101 example, a bomlicr traveling 
300 miles an hour and riding a aoo- 


mile-an-hour tail wind is only seven 
seeonds over a target that is one square 
mile In training and practice 20 see 
onds IS considered fast time for the 
bomb lun Noi can this proulem be 
solved by having the bombing plane 
appioaeh the target into the wind 
A plane making only 100 miles is i 
sitting pigeon for ground flak 

1 hick cloud layei s frequently blot 
out i target completely We have pie 
cisiou mstiuments to bomb thiough 
such ov Cl cast— and we do — but 
obviously we can get mote bombs 
into the taiget aiea when we can sec 
what we iie tivinq to hit In point ol 
fict, the weather ovei Jap in his 
proved more ol a hmdicap to our 
elfoits to boml> out J ipan s wai 
industiv thin have hci anti-mci lit 
bittciics and fightei plants 

\ 11 f)omb the 11' out we sh ill Oui 
fust B ">9 opeiations must not bt coii- 
sicleied anything moic than expeii 
iiicntil initial ittitk<> in a long-i mge 
progrim As the number of B 29 s 
me 1C ISC wc shall id he le to i pi in ol 
high piioiity t ugtts til It will destroy 
J ip me se industiy As oui b iscs move 
dost! to J ipan we cm stige huge 
miss I ids that step up our bomi)- 
stiike tonnage to the weight necessary 
to desiioy all indust v 111 the six key 

cities 

W e ate m ikmg wai on Ine enemy’s 
means ol production, ol which the 
h indie raft industry is most vital — 
and the almost daily stiikes of the 
B 29 s aie only lore shadowing what is 
to come The cnem> knows we shall 
not tail 
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Darnel 1 Poling 

Pastor of Baptist Temple Philadelphia editoi in chief of Chiistian Herald 


AT 12 55 am on Februaiy 
I943> North Atlantic, 

^ a torpedo blew the heait out 
Df the cargo tianspoit Donhester 
Within 25 minutes the ship went 
down, and of the 904 men on boaid 
J78 weie lost Among these were 
;our young chaplains of thiee laiths 
1 Roman Catholic, John P Wash- 
ngton, a Jew, Alexander D Goode, 
md two Protestants, George L Fox 
ind Clark V Poling 
Clark was my youngei son 
Engineer Giady Clark, peihaps 
.he last man picked up ali\e, had 
>tood on the careening (leek within a 
ew feet of one of the young chap- 
ams He told me The loui chap 
ains quieted panic, loiced men 
liozen’ on the rail toward the boats 
md ovei the ^ide They helped otheis 
idjust their life jackets, and at last 
“txe away their own They them- 
•>(lves hacl no chance without life 
I ickets Yet I saw 01 e of them force 
his ]acket over the head of a piotest 
tig enlisted man who said, ‘Damn it, 
don’t want yoiu jacket'’ I got over 
le rail and swam away from the 
lip The flares now lighted eveiy- 
Ling 1 watched as she slia under 
he last I saw of the chapLans, they 
^ere still praying for the men ” 
Recently, the four chaplains re- 


Chaplains ha\o t>hoi\n their hero 
ism and <lt,\otion under fue aie gieat 
foi the moiale of their men 

+ 

ceived the Distinguished Service 
Cioss posthumously They worthily 
lepresent 8000 othei voting American 
clergymen of the three faiths who, 
wearing the uniform of then country 
and then hol> emblems, share with 
the service men the physical ordeals 
of liattle and give to them the spn- 
itual sticngth which religion alone 
prov ides 

Almost none preaches a selfish 
partisan Gospel Anvone who does 
should be given his ticket hom»» But 
I hive been m all the w ii theaters, I 
hive me^ peisonally moie than 2500 
chi plains of eveiy futh, and I have 
found just five men who needed thit 
ticket 

Again and again m battle stones 
we find the Dotrhester note of supreme 
sacrifice, with chaplains iisking and 
giving then lives for their men Fian- 
cis L S impson, C atholic chapl im, of 
the Parachute Infantry, was awaicied 
the Distinguished Service Cross m 
Decembei 1944 When a small foice 
of his organization had to evacuite 
Its position m Fiance, on D Day, 
Chaplain Sampson itmamed behincl 
with 14 seriously wounded men En- 
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emy arlilleiy fiie demolished the hoiist, 
m w hich the wounded w ci i Ivine: I he 
chaplain administered blood plasma 
and first aid thiee shells scottd 
diiect hits on tht building, he flung 
his own body across the men in an 
eflVirt to piotect them fiom splinteis 
and flying debus Then, in spite of 
a second dcgiee bum, he continued 
to care for his patients Imally a 
rescue ptily arrived md the sur- 
vivois were stilted tow ird a hospiiil 
Sampson went along, ancl tii loute 
gave one of the seiiousK wounded ^ 
liter of his own blood 

In riinisn, C h ipliin C h is(, Chi is 
tiaii Seienlist, with tht 2bth Kf gimeiit 
of the tiist DiMsion was tiltd on tht 
field of battle 1 m< t him it tht (j ifs i 
Militiiy Ctniettrv whttt with 
Chaplain Me \\ov i C iiholit iiid 
Ch iplain Stoiu i |ew ht w is lu Ip 
ing to buis th( dtad 1 itti liiigidui 
Genei il 1 heotlo I RooseMlt |i told 
me how Chist disobtxtd oicitis 
When Koinnul biokt thiougli iiitl 
tht lust Division w is in din ii oi 
being outflinktd i )ttp c mu boom 
in* down the loid with two soJtbtis 
in the biek I nt m\ sti ilii ^ j)l p < s 
e 111 e o\(t J)isit*_, iidmg oidtis to 
stop ukI t ikt tovti th* diivn kt [)f 
on goin^ Roost vth said 1 ht )ttp 
slowtd \ hen til diivti s iw nit but 
didn 1 stop 1 juinpetl on tht lunniiu 
bond \nd thtn 1 lecogni/td C hip 
1 iin C h ise lit pusht d tht ict elt t iteii 
down and shouted ‘l\e waittd si\ 
months, sii to gt t this jee p and i m 
not It iving It bthind now ' Then he 
]erkcd his ht id over his shouldti, ind 
I saw thatthep issengei sw Ci e wounded 
cnlisteel men ” 

Two \ my nuiSts, Wllla A Hook 
and Juanita Redmond, who vere on 


Batam during the March days ol 
terror in 1941, described the courage 
of Chaplain William T Cummings! 
when then hospital was bombed 
‘ Suddenly the chaplain appeued in 
our ward ‘All right, boys,’ he c died 
‘st ly quietly in bed or he still on thi 
flooi 111 pi ay * The sci earns stopped 
as the praver began Soon a lioiiib 
linded right in the middle of thn 
w ird Beds swayed and buckled But 
till oiigh It all we t ould hear C h tpl un 
C unimings’ rlt 11 voitt in pi iver Ht 
wtnt thiough to the end then ht 
tinned to us and said quietlv ‘Now 
\ou like ovti Put i tourniquet on 
inv irm ’ We s iw then th it he h id 
btt n hit 

\l S lit 1 no C h If)! un Kuem in \ ol 
uiUttied his stivires to a unit that 
hiving no eh ipl un Ind not Inn led 
Its d< id Olkn undei miehint gun 
uid iitillt i\lire he lefused to peiinit 
invone to iceoinpuiy him betaust 
oi tht d ingti In ttii da\s K.uernui 
buiuri 17 \ilied solditi** mdttnCn 
111 ms digging tht gi ives himsell 

But ol ill ol tlu liont-luir ehip 
1 nils I h ive known, piiliips Doininit 
leinm in his thing give tht peihtt 
pit tine oi Chiisthkt devotion He 
knelt bv a wounded solditi w'ho had 
isl ed foi '' pi ivti shielding ih^ man 
with his bod) \ buist of entmy fire 
stiuck him m the baek Idling him 
inst uitly 

One of the most ciisei imiinting 
tiibutes to these men of the Cioss and 
1 iblt t comes from Private George 
Seheller who wiites “Ctiaplain 
Sti oup IS a man s best bucidy ovei 
heie — no one else gets so close to 
vou We can open up and tell him 
everything because he understand*^ 
and won’t let us down We would go 
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crazy if we couldn t talk to some¬ 
one ” 

Generally, the senior chaplains are 
career men And to them Foes the 
(1 edit for making the Chaplains Corps 
in World War II immeasurably more 
efficient and more highly regarded 
than it was in World War I Majoi 
Geneial William R A.rnold, Chief of 
Chaplains, has spent 31 yeais as a 
priest of his chureh m the uniform of 
ins country His Deputy C hief, Bi iga 
(her General George Rixey, h is been 
in the service 27 ve irs 

In the Southwestern Pacific I vis¬ 
ited 15 forward islinds with Senior 
Chaplain (Colonel) Ivan L Bennett 
Generil Douglas MacAithui in 
speakin., of C h ipl iin Bcnnt tt s u 1 , 
“He has eaintel the highest honors 
his (ountiv eoulcl award him Per¬ 
haps the CTcmial was thinking of 
Bennett’s first tours of fo waicl posi 
tions when the malm i swept jungles 
of New Ciuinea hid not vet fieen 
lamed 1 lan into Btnnett in Wish 
ington list wintn Mtei thitt \t irs 
he w is back on 1 ,0 d iv le ive but 
only l)ec lusc he needed 147 more 
chaplains* He got tliem, too ind 
iftei using only fi\e d ivs of his le ive 
was oft again foi the Pacihc 

As to 01 ganizatioiial moi ale, I leu- 
'tenant Colonel \ithui T Shcepe of 
the 2qth Division, ^peaking of his 
I Chaplain, Fugenc Patiick O’Giady 
{who was killed in action in Noi- 
mandy, said “Without e\ iggei ation, 
I the greatest single eoiiti ibution to the 
^morale of this battalions personnel 
f has been the work of Chaplain 
O’Grady He landed on the beach on 
D Day with a rifle company, and 
stased in 01 near the fron^ lines until 
he was killed ” 


❖ 

The latest available figures on 
chaplains’ casualties show that 42 
have been killed and no wound^ 
Chaplains have won 326 awards and 
decorations 

In far, strange places, under every 
circumstance of conflict, the chap- 
liin remains still what he was before 
he left his home church — a minister 
of leligion He rides the invasion 
planes and drops with paratroops 
He drives a biilldozti during an 
cmeigency in the Alcutiins He be¬ 
comes a temporary cook for a hospi- 
til in the Picihc He gives his life 
belt to enlisted men, and, pra>ing 
still for then siftlv, goes down with 
tlu ship He le ivcs a kg at Cassmo 
ind siys, “1 brought it along to give 
to mv m( n ind if I h id it back, 
I would gm It igim He is no 
super man, but he is c|uiic a man 
V young fiKiid, Private Joseph 
Fngelhaidt fi wrote me a lettci 
from overseas One Siincl ly his liat- 
t ilion vv IS m the field und<r fiie It 
w IS impossible to inswcr church call 
Bu» tlu It ch lol un ci awk d out to the 
foxliolts with New lestarnents He 
hid markrcl the passages he thought 
would be helpful, and he said “Re id 
them men, ind piss them on to tht 
nt \t foxhok Fngelh ii dt s letter t on 
eluded ‘So when we couldn’t go to 
the church the (lunch came to us ” 

It is this dec per note of religion th it 
you hear wtien you listen for it On 
every front and in tveiy bianch of 
the service I have found leligion 
“pure and undefiled 

Perhaps harmony is the most sig¬ 
nificant religious achievement of 
World War II Will re turning soldiers 
find this at home’ Catholics, Protes¬ 
tants and Jews will not worship in the 
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samt churches and syn'iefot’ucs, and 
chdpliins of nil faiths will not oflici- 
atc before the same iltais But if we 
would ketp in ptice wlnt we hT.vc 
won in wni, we must continue the 


equivalent of the hai mony which mei 
find in wai tnnt, the harmony whicl 
is not uniformity but which gives ii 
common ground and holds us to 
gethci in support of a common cause 


Picturesque Speech Tud Fitter 


W orned itadi} \ quny ‘ \lUi lh< post 
war WOlld — what’ ’ {Com » a s, ) 

The kind of houst tint citclu 
mtmories likt dust (iiiiim Si ni) 

The d i\ w IS 1 thin solution of niglit 
Cii M i mill i) Pirtuu fi lines hkt 

doorwns to oihti woilds (Ml u iiu l v) 
1 he thin winged sw iliow sk iting 
on HI ()\mr I 11 1 < 11; One long 

lurid pt uil stioke ilong i sk\ ol si lU 
w is ill thu w is kit of cl ivlight 

(t c ij, \V < 11) 

Radio coiniiK 1(1 il — the piiisc tliitik 
presses (I) II III // ill ail l /<! 

loo ofti n \hen \ou tell i strict it 
goes in one r ai ind in inotlu i 

(I 1 1 Diinki ) 

C itcipillii i\tblows (N I w h 
Hei guintnts btmowtd h< i gi ite (H n 
Am s Williii) I 1 LtS it is pi\t 

ment (Ruth Si^\ rj H( w IS in im 

pediment in othci peoples speeches 
\ panoi unic smile (i i iri iioj ) 
Kids w itihing with thin t\ts out 
on stems (Mi r \ e mil il) 

A ^irqeanf tcprti from th( fwnt I ve 
had so many close calls 1 feel like i 


fugitive fiom tl < law of averages 
tWOR N \ u 1 1 r(>. 111 ) 

V. blue e\cd dav it sta fD mKi culro 
I itt) ) I hi biv buttered over vvitl 

c ilm irniH (il) Countiy roid 
cooling themsilvis imong the tree; 
lilt (lx lilt mrlil 1 1 (rtiiin rl) Lake! 

en uncled with sunset ismthir i xmi ) 

7 hi thing most women die id ibou 
then })ist lb iis h ngth i) l e inn) 

( Ills lie gittin^ mens wiges these 
divs but then ihtv ilw i\s hive, o le 
W iV Ol inotliei l i m Jmnal) 

Stmilts \s pithetic IS a line o 
elotliis hung out bv i man iMir l n. 
e \j \s disluibing as in iftei 

thought (i il„jr\ ill rtin) \s mply i 
1 eig liette ni ichini (VVilInml Surf n Jr; 

/ etti t flow tfu Philippint j T he womci 
he i hive i gi ice fill carnage duv, te 
cuiviig then buidens on then head 
iiisti id of 111 them le ii e tlir n) 

Two womtn weie w I'Miig along the 
stieet in I ondon whe n there \v is a loii 
oveihead One looked up ipprehcn 
sivtb Its all right’ saici the othei 
It s ]Ubt one of those oid fashionee 
plines with i man in it ’ 

(I on Jon Piilv Mail 
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Down to earth advice to returning sirvice men 

Before StaitmgYour 

Own Business 

Condensed liom Foibes JV R Jtnkins 


r r^t)iR independence "ind vour 

^ imbition nie qreit Joe Only 
about one man out ot 15 has 
the coura>?e, loiesit^ht ind tin. means 
to into business loi hnns*!! 4 nd 
those aie the nu n who h i\( 1 iiQelv 
built industinl \m(M( i cil Uini; jobs 
which have enabled millions ol othei 
\meileans to live Lveiv \tai 11 
pe acetime 300,000 10 ^00 000 mt u 
la inch out ioi thcmstUis some, ih 
t»oo,ooo new businesses hi\e been 
staited since ic)oo Whi* we know 
ibout them will be inteiestmt, and 
helpful to you 

Ihe V tst majoiity of nil businesses 
aic “smill busiiu ses ’ ineaelini’ to 
the U S Depaitment ol C ommeiee 
Neiily S'-, peieent ol these ne m 
1C till tiade Ol seiviee Ovei e)o pci 
cent of all r< ail hi ms and neiilv qq 
percent ot all service businesses have 
i £?ioss annuli intike ol less than 
?>50,ooo About ho pci cent hive an 
mnual intake of le thin 3t»ioooo 
That IS annual intike, not profit toe 
out of it must eome all expenses, 

W R Jenkins, foinitdy a business man 
aq^ement counseloi, has foi >cais been in 
close (xintact with small and la pje enter¬ 
prises, and knows the problems ot the in 
dependent business man He 1 now vice 
president of hTorthvccstein National Life 
Insurance Company, Minneapolis, Minn 


which aie usuilly 97 pci cent 01 moie 
ol the tot il intake 

11 >ou cstiblish a small letail serv 
ice establishment — a stoic, lestau- 
1 int oi shop ol some kind — you will 
hiM, lei us siy, t^ross sales aiound 
$^5000 a ve u It will be a pietty 
sm ill liv int, foi \ oui e 11 \ ou will 
h i\e 1 ird work lone, houis, sleepless 
nijrhts lew\ac it ions md none with¬ 
out w 011 \ md m i> be not eve n mut h 
home life \ny Icllow who s qot the 
stufi knows that such siciihres are a 
put of t\civ woith while achieve¬ 
ment m iitc But tlieie aie ihiee 
unpentint other thmc,s which you 
in i\ not be ihlc to supply quite so 
K idih lapitalf huumss hioju how and 
a nun!(t 

How much c ipitil is lequiiecP 
Well \ou cm stnt i business on a 
shoestnnt; ind a pi aver you cm also 
stilt with too much capital for youi 
ow n i^ood M my a sue ce sslul business 
has been st ii ted on i shocstnnt, and 
many a liiluie w is he wily c ipital 
i7ed Ol course the CtI Bill provides 
foi easv loans to help you ^et started 
“if you haye the experience and 
qualilii itions to succeed ” But any¬ 
one who has studied new lousiness 
enterprises shudders in his boots when 
he thinks about the loan provisions 
in the GI Bill, because debt and 
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excessive use of credit are an underly¬ 
ing cause of innumerable business 
failures Liberal credit is not the 
solution of the difficulties of small 
business men 

The records show that a healthy 
business must be established and 
operated at least 75 percent on capi¬ 
tal saved by the ownei and not more 
than 25 percent on credit or boi rowed 
money \ business which us< s as 
much as 50 peicent borrowed or 
credit capital has a very poor ehance 
to succe<d So get into a business 
whose capitil lequiit ments are withm 
youritach or postpone yourxcntuie 
until you have accumulated adequ itc 
capital 

Business know how is a big subject 
Take lor example the keeping of 
piopcr accounts Some yens ago 
Willi un O Dougl IS, now a Justice 
of the U S Supreme Couit, analyzed 
nearly 1000 bankiupt cnteipuses and 
found that less than 25 peicent of 
them had adequate records, ibout 
66 pircent had 111 even suflieient 
recoids or none ac all, and about nine 
pficent hadn’t even sufficient inloi 
mation to set up lecoids 

Dun &. Bradstreet’s Standard Ration 
Jo 7 Retailing (tQ39) shows that 13 000 
relaileis got only 2^'' ctnts’ pioht out 
ofeachdollai they took in lhat 
cents IS the ‘ taiget foi lodav,” evciv 
dav, when you aie 111 a btisimss of 
your own And you can t hit so small 
a target often il vou haven t ade¬ 
quate chaits and iccoids to help you 
nav igate 

Enough know-how will sometimes 
overcome lack of adequate capital, 
but nothing will take the place of a 
market F ndamentilly, most busi¬ 
nesses fad because they aren t iiecded 


badly enough by enough people So 
don’t establish a business just because 
you want to be m business for youi 
self Find the time and place wheie 
enough people need something you 
can provide 

I mentioned that about 60 percent 
of all retail stores or services have i 
gloss intake of less than $10,000 a 
yeai When people buy only $10,000 
worth of what you offer, there aren t 
enough people, or they don’t neei] 
whit you have badly enough for you 
to m ike a living by providing it, 01 
someone else is already providing it 
at re isoniblc cost and m a satisfie 
toiy manner 

Ihjts what’s called competition 
Too many enteipnsts trying to pio 
yide the s une thing toi the same peo 
pie usually result in none of them 
m iking much money 

So much foi \>hat it takes Now 
what lie the rewards for all the 
couiagc haid work, sacrifice of per 
sonil life, capital ventuied, debt as¬ 
sumed know how, and experience 
gumd the hard way m an attempt 
to jiiovidt for people something they 
may not want or necd^ The fact is 
tint the rewaids don’t always meas¬ 
ure up to anything that lools like 
justice to the guy who has gone 
through It 

First of all, taxes are quite properly 
high these days Gov ernment bu¬ 
reaus will add to your worries In¬ 
evitably you’ll lie hounded for con¬ 
tributions to this and that m your 
community, and you 11 be labeled a 
heel if you don’t come through gen¬ 
erously If you employ other people, 
you may have a brush now and then 
with a union \ ou may have to join 
associations and what not, to keep up 
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//o FEWER than 480000 CIs plan definilrly 
to set up for thtmsthts in nonaj,ncultiii il tn- 
tiiprists aftci the \\ u with the iid ot C o\t in 
nt nt backed loans, according to a p<ill takt n 
l>> the Moiale DiMSion of the Aim> Stuue 
1 ore t s This figui e dot s not t ike into considci a- 
tion the Naw Co 1st Guaid 01 Mnines If 
plans of gobs ind leatheint cks weie considered, 
the tot il nurnbt 1 trf sni ill nt w businesses con- 
ttmplited b> men in uniloim would probably 
- re u h 700 000 

1 he Ai m\ is dt tt i mint d th it its mt n go into 
' thtii poslw « business \tntuits with then e\ts 
open Census Buit lu d it i will be nude i\ iil 
ililt to solditis to show tlum tint bung m 
busmtss IS not 1 lud ol loses Ihey will be 
w mud thit s( Il tmplostd ptisons ilinost in 
\ m iliK woik lt)n>,t 1 horns thin tmplo\ts ind 
th it It IS out thin_, to opt n i busmtss with boi 
low < d niont \ but tpiiU inotht 1 to kt t p it opt n 
anrl solvent m the huih biiih ot competition 

— Ir m Trr/ \ kly 1 llir 1 11 < ntiuintil 

li^iik \ I fii t ( [ nv t \ V S rk 


ms 

\otir business prestige ind 
coutlets, else \ou miy 
lun the risk of becoming 
unpopuldi But all th u is 
put of the gune 

About 30 pci cent of 
snnil business vcntuics fail 
m the first veai, ind 15 
pci cent more in the sec 
ond year If you get thil 
1 tr, voui chinccs loi sue 
(tss aie bcttei but it the 
( nei ol ten \e us onl\ one 
out of hvc fellows like >ou 
will still be in business 

1 el s issurnc th it one 
will be \ou so we (in 
tonsidti the money ic- 
waid of owning i sin ill 
business In 10^9 Dun ik- 
Bi idsiiett ni icle i suivty 
of I ) 000 i\ti ige It 1 ul- 
trs md in the utiiM 
< ise the ‘ owiitis md olh 
tis togtthei wtie lound to ln\e 
i(((i\td Ihj jBr is tot il w igts (oi tlieii 
teu s woik i little uncle 1 '^-oo 1 
month 

IhiitN two pelc (lit of those 13 000 
m icle no }) ofit I he uei i^e piolit 
w i> just ovtr Vioo — but \ou t in t 
\ti\ well idd tint to the ^-381 the 
owi eis leecited is w ices li those 
owneis spent then piofit, they nn\ 
not be in I usiness toe' i\ foi 1 busi 
ness cannot grow unless some of its 
jiiofil IS put into iniprosemcnts 01 
expansion Anothei put should oe 
set aside as leseives ig unst enitigen- 
CHs So there goes th u extia Shoo 

1 he money rewaids in busiiu ss can 
‘be great, of couise Att the chances 
die about 1000 to one that the money 
reiViids ove| a lifetime will not lx 
muchtg{cater than those you would 


cun l)\ woiking inel idv incing in 
SOI It one else s business 

lilt le il lew utls whith you must 
1 (X )1 to |(x lie soiiKlluiiL, epnte 
difldenl II (lepeiidencc of spint, liee- 
doni lioin hiviiu, soiii hie diet itcd to 
\ou the zest of the lon_, diince, the 
fieeelom fiom hi\ing seiiioiity luics 
pi iced o 1 \oui efloits, the it ili/atiuii 
th It vom money lewaids will ni iteh 
youi tneigv tbilitv ind efloit — 
these aie i few ol the ual lew uds 
lh( knowltdoe tint \e)u ein’t be 
ubili inly filed will ^ive you a deeper 
sense of secuiity than vou can gain on 
1 job And ibove ill, if your business 
glows and you employ otheis, you 
will gam the feeling of having made 
lift liv ible foi some other people, of 
hiving hf^lped youi community st ite 
ind nation to glow, and of having 
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,served well the needs of vour fellow 
men 

* Those are the real icvvaids, and 
i^beheve it or not, Joe they are worth all 
*that tt tahes, and more But v ou see, now, 
pfvhat weVe been diivinsf it Big 
^oncy rewdids come onlv to the lare 
^success So befoic vou plunge into a 
risky adventuie, be suie you answer 
fullv to your satisfaction these ques- 
’tions 

4 Am I piepared to make heavy 
pctsonal saenhees, 01 an I 1 tally 
expecting that being in business 
for myself will be a litd ol loses* 

2 H ive I enough cipit il ot mv own, 
w-ithout Ixirrowing** Or should I 
tike a job, save ev erv spaie penny 
and make the trv aftei I hive 
saved adequate cipitiP 

3 Have I the know how 01 1 nu uis 
of getting know how quickh^ Oi 

4 should I first go to school 01 seek a 

4 


job where experience will be my' 
tcachei '* 

4 Have I an idea, a thing or service 
that’s badly needed, am I in i 
place where manv people need ii, 
and have I a sound means of giv 
ing it to them at low cost and with 
good serv ice^ Or must I search for 
a bettei idei^ 

Those questions don’t suggest that 
vou should forget the idea ol getting 
into business foi yourself J^ever give 
up thdl idea Fight foi it, work for it 
and eternillv search for the spot 
which provides the right answers to 
these questions Then take the big 
step tor then you will be properly 
ai ined And no matter what the out 
come vou will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that in peace as in wai, 
vou will be hghling the kind ol light 
which h IS m rde >oui country great 


Pardon, But Your Slip Is Showing 

From the soc ictv column ol the Halstead Kan Indipindint Mrs E E 
Peterson was hostess to the book review w,i(>up ol the WUW Monday 
e enmg Mrs V h Clustv rtvicwed the bot)k Jhue Little Ptgi Staytd 
Home 1 here were 19 present ’ 

Rlporjing a cruiser s launching at Newport News Va , the Superior, 
Wis , Itltfffam Slid 1 aking the bottle of < hariipagne in both hands and 
sw igging It like i \ t te i in, Mrs Hatch star ted the Duluth on its jou-ney 
auspieiouslv ’ 

From the Seattle F/mo Miss Ansiey James Newrnin of Pasadena, 

Calil, will be interested to learn of h#r engagement to Mi Robert O 
1 homas, Jr ” 

An niM in an Oklahoma Citv paper read “Private B-has been 

transfeiied to Camp Black where he is leceiving the supply officers 
cuise ” 

From the societv column of the Clearwater Florida, Sun “Mr and 
Mis C larles L Thompson and Mr and Mrs Russell Hartwick of 
lampa will entertain it opeii house Sunday, ftom three until tight ” 



WILD WISDOM 

Prize Winning Letters —VI 

^HI w isDOM of w lid cr< dtiii cs diffi i s from oui rational intt Ihgt nf» 
by being largely intuitivt, but it has long amizcd outdoorsmen I he 
followmg observations aic selected fiom hundicds sent in by icadeis 

Battle Stations f 

Hich in the Sinti Ciu/ Mount iins of Cihfornii, we were hiking ilong a 
ridge that looked down upon i gi( it sweep of in( adow m which a herd ot deer 
wtK feeding Suddenly tht whole herd toss(d up thru heads in alaim Following 
the 11 g izt, we made out the shnki ig figures of two mountain lions it the f ir side 
of the meadow Wc e\p( c cd tlu whole herd to bolt m terror Ihe big bueks at 
le ist eould h i\ e m ide m e isy gi t iw ly But th it would have meint leaving the 
fawns to the me icy ot the big e its Not a single buek bulled, instead, the herd 
executed a licticil mineuvi i that v\ is vondeiful to see 

Ihc hve biggest bueks fell into a V lormition While they did so younger 
bucks need iround the sides of the me idow, diiving does ind fiwns into a 
eomj) let centi il m iss ind the n te ok pi ices at the edge of the eoinpany Ihc 
herd w as thus tr iiisfoi me d mtei i loi midable phalanx, spe ii he ide d by the V of 
giant eloeis \11 faced the mount im cals Hen, is at a ignal the\ ehuged 
As thev thundered leirw iid, the two lions hesitited foi onlv one paniekv, 
be Wilde led instint 1 hen the \ turned ind fled 
lor then h\es Ihe f\ing lormition of den 
St imped intl milled it the me idow s edge 
then biokt ranks ind le (urneel at c ise, to the i 

gl l/lll —RtlcilKi 11 M I) mil 

Shell (runu 

I M\Di liiends with a little Yeiscimte seiuirie I which Incline so lame thit he 
would run up my hunting benits ind onto m\ 1 ij) to take the w limits 1 olltrcd 
him lie uoulel se impel oil with i nut dig i hole, and buiv it 

One moining I delightedh watched him outwit a thieving bluejav The blue 
jiy weiuld witeh the sepiiiiel bury a nut and, when the squiirel had left, fly 
down and dig it up Ihe pcrlormance w is repe iied several times I hen the 
squirrel got wise to wh it w is happening 

When he took the i e xt nut from my fingers he scampered ofi i little way as 
usu il, dug i holt, ind then just pretended to burv the nut 1 he j iv, w iiting 
watchfully, came swooping down, dug where he hid seen the squirrel digging, 
and found nothing While he cocked his he ad and scratched and dug some 
moie, the squiircl was oil behind a tree, hastily 
burying the nut unseen 

Three timts I watched ♦hat squirrtlly hocus 
pocus Tht bluejay never did see tnrough it 
After the third try he gave up and flew away 

— Rust Gill Bdk r 
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The Blackbirds Find a Way 

V^AiKiNO one autumn mornine; near a western mountain town, we noticed \ 
flock ol red wintjed bl ickbirds consftelated on the ice which the ni£,ht frost had 
left on a roadside pool Ihcv wcic obviously excited as they tiicd to punctuK 
the ice 11 oidtr to t,r t a drink Thc> would peck lepeatedly at one place, then 
try anothei but the ice was too thick 

Then, to our surpnse, one of the redwings abruptly lay down on the ice 
We thouGfht he had i illt n, md must be injured But no In a moment he was 
up — and inothci bl ickbird took his place 1 hen another, and another, taking 
turns pressing the ii waim bodies against the same spot in the ice We watched, 
hardly b< hc\ mg oui e\c s, until the icc had be (n 
almost thawed Then the buds ]omcd togcthci 
to peck thiough thf lemainmg film of ice and 
the entire flock githcied aicmnd the hole md 
drank — s i , \j r Mh i ii 



Mouse Mfthods 

On an earthen ledge in the cell ir I pi icc d a sm ill c ube of cheese as lure for 
the mouse th it had made his hole in tlu top ol the ledge I nseomed in the 
shadows a friend md I w iited with JiB ^uns for our sm ill qiuiiy 

Sevti il times till mouse emie up out ol his hole md stirted toward the 
eheese md s \ei il times wc fired out little pellets kicking uj the dust and 
sending him St nil MUg b i< k to sheltc 1 1 fit I ist time he re tit-itecl to his hole he 
St i>td there \Vt deeidt tl oui nt ii misses h id sti li i^hte md him th it he wouldn t 
he coming oi t ig in foi quite i wluh \\i wtie ibout it id\ to cill of! oui 
mouse hunt for th( d i\, when suddi nl\ \vt noticed the cheese It was wobbling 


Il wobbled i minute m 1 th n \ misfitd 

We lan and looked it tht t ii tin n ledge Oui 
from crossing the open no iiun s 1 md to gt t his 
morse 1 hid pioti tiled to di^ t tiinne I up urn/1 
It Periletlv sift fioni lin^ti he li tlmintdhis 
subteiimean w i\ until iht lit i uit dropped 
ncath do n to h m — c il j u i mlu r 


mousi 

1*1 


deter red b> shellfire 

j 
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The Way of the Tnnshtor " 

IS eautr for a rattul to f>o Ihrougf th eye of a neidlr than for a r\eh man to 
enter into th hnqdorn of (od Ihis seriptui il saying has been repeated 
millions of tunes, but it is a misliansl ition fiorii the oiiginal Greek 
Ihe idi i ol a came 1 going through the est ol a needle was striking The 
Gt cek i ngin il erl the C ospc 1 how ever me 111\ spoke ol the difficulty a rope 
would have in passing thiough the cy t of a needle 1 he Greek equivalent 
ofrope IS but mother Greek word, Xame/oi means camel ihe man 

who translated the Gospel into Latin confounded the two words — and 
fronji the Latin translation his mistake has passed into all the other 

languages of the world —M« Nomad m The imertcan Mer ury 



If ere s news from the home itonl 
with BtoneH 4b evulia,, an battle 
uetioa narratives 



to HavcMedals 


Condensed from 1 he Rot irian + Morton Ihompion 


Y ou don Lknovv the ii£,ht ptopk 
From newspaperstoiKs tliout 
strikes, slowups and shutdow ns, 
>ou could easily cfet the idta that oiu 
lie torus ire hlb cl \ ith c illous w ii 
ilodt^eis wh()s< urn is to do is little is 
possible foi as iiuich is possible But 
that s bet lusv. the riL,ht people iitn L 
mws’ licit lie soiiu stouts horn 
\nnv ind N ivy iiles lint you don l 
st t in the p ipeis 

I lit Johnson M inulactuiinr ( on 
p iny in Se itll< in ikes Dust I tnL,in(S 
In e lily M ly 1911 llwvdieiclud 
pt ik wii production ind on M ly 
^o the pi lilt binned to tht e,iound 
Btloie the islitswdt cool tli< eoni- 
p my s muliinists wtit woikin^ it 
tit^htnc iiby pi nils wht i« iinpioMstd 
inithiiuiy was nndt i\ nl iblt to 
them m odd 'oiiieis ^s list is thtv 
ittoi ditiontd i burntd iiiichint, i 
hut was thrown up around it, md 
these opt n air ni ichiiie shops c 1 int,t d 
away three sliifts a day Ihe work 
was clone as quickly is il the plant 
hidn’t buined 

‘ If the bombed out woikcis of 
China, Russia and Biitain ran do it, 
so can we,” the workers said, and 
they delivered There are many such 
cases of unselhsh devotion ^or every 
one of greed that makt s the neadlines 
Have you ever heard, for mstanee, 


of a litlk outfit called the Illinois 
Close ( ompanv * In peacetime it had 
i couple of bundled employes mak¬ 
ing nuns kid gloves A lew days 
ifiti Peail Hiilxw the Armv siid, 
Makt us some gloves to protect the 
h iiids ol the men who stung biibcd- 
wiK bniicidts 

Iht company h«l nt\ti htaid of 
tht Ill 1 th id no luodf K But I2 cl lys 
1 it< r the lust batch w is on its way 
to the P uifit' Ihtn e ime oiders ioi 
linemen s gloves to b< sent to Chimg- 
ktiig, one fmgei iiiitUns foi our men 
m the \ietu, and mitltns for siib- 
m lime citws Dtlivtiv w is ilways 
Illicit on lilt dite spttifitd w ut a 
minute tin N ivy it port siys usu- 
illy months ilit id ol schttlule ” 

Uho did It’ Wiitiises house- 
muds, gills without the slighttst cv- 
ptiuncc in this piodurtion held 

1 he Richmond Rt hnery ol the 
Standard Oil ( omp my has wh it they 
cilia \ ictorv Shift ’ Stuntists ind 
clerks pipe fitter , stenogr iphers and 
]initois pu<^ in i full diy at their 
I c gul ir w ork, liter suppt r they come 
bick, put on ovt rails and work three 
or four hours filling diums with fuel 
for the armed for ces 

Not even the Army and Navy 
knows all the home-front battles 
quietly waged by solitary civilian- 
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soldiers Kenneth Spangenburgh ran 
a concentiicity gauge in a Buffalo 
wai plant, measuring shell parts for 
die Navy The blockading snowdrifts 
of last January marooned many a 
war worker from his job Spangen¬ 
burgh usually got a shaie-the-ride 
hitch to his woik On the moiniiig 
of the woist storm Spangenbuigh’s 
**ride’ didn’t show up 

“I guess we have to walk it, 
Sweetie,” Spangenbuigh told his Ste- 
mg Eye dog Together the blind m in 
and his dog plunged into thi stoim 
They made it to the plant Spangc n- 
burgh was pic ised He d never niisse d 
a day’s work since the war began, 
and he hadn’t spoiled his iccoid 

It can be told now that lunch 
warships helped in the Noirnandy 
invasion, shelling the coast of then 
own beloved Fi ince They got the 
shells with whieh to go into action 
because some umung workei in an 
ordnance plint got the blight idea 
of a slight ad|ustment by which 
Anieiie m shells oulJ it place liench 
projectiles Ni\v planes Inicktd time 
and the we itliei to piss the immuni- 
tion to the liench ships )ust when 
the hie ol then guns w is most needed 

About the tune 0111 men were 
wading ashoie it Makin, the Navy 
was telling a builder of tank lighters 
m Minnesota that an impending op¬ 
eration against the Mai shill Islands 
made it imperativ e to hav e an unex¬ 
pected quantity of additional LCMs 
m New Orleans — five minutes be¬ 
fore nght now 

The engines were installed while 
the lighters weie being placed aboard 
a special tram But the LCMs were 
far from complete Volunteer workers 
stampeded aboard, and a gondola 


May 

full of electric welding equipment 
was coupled on As the long tram 
rolled south, the men worked day 
and night When they reached New 
Oilcans the last LCM had been 
finished They drove them off the 
cars and up the ramp of a ship — 
and then they took the next tram 
back to stai^^ all over again 

Then there is the story of Task 
Force X and a juke box company, 
the J P Seeburg Corporation of 
Chicago, 111 converted to making 
radio dev ices F01 the imminent Man 
anas campaign the Navy wanted a 
bland new 1 idio gadget that would 
enible our planes to find their way 
back by night to their caiiiers Fiom 
\\ ishmgton, in officer got a prime 
contractoi on the phone at 4 a m on 
June 2b and tht contiactor burned 
up the wiu to the Set burg plint He 
got the watchman On the Seeburg 
bulletin boaid was this sign “Due 
t6 the splendid efloi ts ol our employes 
in compk ting thi Na'y conti act 
aheid of t me, a vacation is ordeicd 
fiom June 25 to July 5 ” 

Iht Seebuit, executives were hast¬ 
ily iwak( ned ‘ I he Navy^ must have 
jBf, units of X equipment at once,” 
the cortiaetoi told them 

How the hell we gonna get them 
bick'” the foieman of Seeburg s 
Kailov plant demanded ‘Its the 
first vacation they ve had in inoie 
than a vear They’re scattered to the 
foui winds ’ 

But already the plant manager had 
the phone company chasing down the 
men And the local radio station 
piomptly started broadcasting the 
emergency 

They got the workers — off trains, 
off planes and boats, and out of bed 



W \K WORKERS WHO OUGHT TO HAVE MEDAI S 


1945 

\ N i\ V lieutciiTiit \v is H the i iclorv 
IS they stiL umd in I he Jsi i\> has 
picked i bad lime to med this stiifi, ’ 
he told ihtm We don’t know wliit 
It IS tor 1 e in s ly is this \ N i\ v 
j)l me is sv iitint, to ll\ it to the P leific 
the mstint vou u lhioui,h ” 

There weie b, einplo\(S it Sce- 
biire, s K iilov jil int L\( n one w is it 
Ins in lehine wht n the lu utt n int lin 
islud Ihty w 01 led tlu d i\ thioiuh 
II ( lollow 111(3 dn th( tompmy was 
idMsed th it the oidtr must be in 
trt is(d to ')0(> units \nd the wliole 
order must be iinished in ei^ht di\s 
1 hev hid just ibout leeeneied horn 
the ‘«hock of this ipp illino decree 
when a mess it,e e uue to elouble the 
order to 1000 units ind to Iimsh 
the ]ob in fi\e el i\s iiisie id eit eie,ht 
Ihev stood there beside then m i- 
ehmes mel worked subst inti ills i-ei 
houis str iii^ht thiou^h Wi esbi jul,1iI 
cofiee 1 hey rte md slept bs then 
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machines 1 in illy the 1 ist pie-c e of 
pieeision nuelnnisin passed the in- 
spectoi The heuten'int ticked a 
N i\ \ end ile)n>,siele the \ ae ition 
notice on the bulletin bond “Well 
deme ” it siid The ele\iecs went 
ibond the pi me the pi me loaied 
oil into the m£,ht 

W he n I isk 1 01 ce X ste lined into 
eneinv witeis ill their plmes were 
eciuipjxd with the new device They 
flew )b sorties They shot down 
48j.eneiiiv plmes, sink ships md 
d un ii(eel 18 inoie When it Vv is over, 
jf, plvnesol illthetvist innielihid 
1 iiled to letuin— md most ol these 
were lost bv eiiemv iction 

W h it the se woikeis diel is jfoini’ on 
ill over the United St tes This is 
whits biek ol the inn lele of one 
eeuntiv keepmeif Russi i L,omif and 
1 n-,1 mel C Inn i eoini', m 

iddition to its eiwn loiees These ire 
the nal woil eis ol A^nieue i 




Ciiitubuiy T lie 

T wo \meru insolelieis st iiidin^, it the b 11 in in I ii^hsh pun nniieed 
in elderly, benevolent loeikini, i e title man ijipin 1 i,l iss ol be e j it a 
table m a comer ol the looni One eil tire soldiers s itd to hts p il Do vou 
know v\lio th it drt nihed old m in is'* Ih s the Aiehbishop of C inte 1 binv 
^ oil re c i/v Jhe Aichbishop ol t inieibriiv wouleln t be in i j>ul) 

‘ I m jiosilivt It IS Slid the hr « seildrer 1 ve seen Ins pie tine rniny 
tinu s md I kneiw I 1111 n,lit 

111 bet vou a pound vou le wieint* 

Ihe bet v\ is leeepted, uid the i>olduis tiinidlv ipproiched the table 
*‘E\eusc us sir lor intruding but would vou niiiid telling us something 
We vserc wondering if you might be — ” 

Co to hell md mind your own d inin business' ’ the old gentleman 
ro ired 

1 he tw o soldie 1 s quicklv 1 eti t ated to the b u stunne ei \fte 1 a moment, 
one said to the other Isn t thit i sh inie' Nenv we 11 miir know ” 

— e^onit billed b> ](hn Duriot 



Amazing ntw uses of the light that can t bt bten 



Condensed from Science Illuslrilcd 

AT \N cistiin d< pot oi the Aini\ 
Oidnincc Dcpiitim lit, 1 line 
of links, wet with punt fiom 
thespri\ <,uns, lunilnIS into iclosc- 
fittinc’tunnel \MKn tin dnvcis I)iini> 
the I mis out ot llu In end loni 
minutes liter, the jiiint is coiiipletoly 
dr\ Ihc jol) is done h\ infi ned i i\s 
s^icdiiiintr iioin seined butenes ol 
clectnc bulbs 

This IS onl\ one ol ni in> new use s 
of i loi e, ne L,le c te d poition ol the 
speclruni Infi neeli us nt d(h\di U- 
int>lililts incl \e i,e t iblis i»tnninUin^ 
seeds, 1 illine, weesils in wlie it uid 
fleas on el{>e,s e isint^ ji iin loi nthn 
tis ind sinus sullerers lhc> iinke 
it possible lO 1 ike pie tines in the dnk 
oi through h i/e to deteet loneius 
of pTintii < s md ni uiasenpts tej sjiol 
encmv e iinoufl ie,< Xienind scoies of 
war pHnts unisible lenses’ ot tins 
so-cdlkcl 1)1 ick Ill’ll! wnn ml il 
libh ft the ippioTch ol thieves md 
sabeile urs 

In i8e)0. Sir Williim Ik rscliel 
passed a beim eif sunlii>ht thiou^h a 
prism 11111 plic’d i the riiiometci in 
the vinous ceiloi ol tlie spectium 
He found thu die ltd end of the 
spectium wis w nine r than the violet 
end, and when he placed the ther¬ 
mometer just bijond the red end, the 
mercury s ot upwaid Thus he dis¬ 
covered there were rays too long to 
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\uthoi of New World of Machines 

be seen — he it rus, |ust beyond 
visibb led 

Whethei he it eoincs from m elcc 
ti 1C liL,ht i In ( Ol a I idi Uor, it is com¬ 
post el of infi ned 1 IVs But nvs fiom 
dilfeient heit souices viiy widely 
in th( 11 elitet Those liom iiidntor, 
"IS 11 line Ol eketne coil he itei hive 
little oinetiitinL epi ihtv 1 he so- 
e ilktl IK u mil lied i us (those 
bill In btvondllu thu sliold of visible 
h‘litj ti nd to ptietiUe objects in 
thin pUh Ihise i us lie piodueed 
( -lieu nth by eketne bulbs with hi i- 
nients ol Uingslen oi c iibon ihc 
I mips look like oidmiiv eke trie bulbs 
md thev do cive of) i dim li^ht, but 
ih U is a me 1C bv jnodiu t 

It is btciuse ol lh( ii peniuUmg 
quilitv th it iK n mil lud waves di\ 
omit in i mittei ol minutes A coil 
ol piint, lo in liter how thin, is 
composed of a vist number ol sub- 
iiiK loscopic live IS When tl» punted 
object IS “baked in in oven, the 
outside lavci dues first and for ns a 
tight film ovei the still-wet livers 
underneath, thus eicatly retarding 
the drvmg timt Ihe infraitd lays 
penetrate all the layers of pcint 
mullaneouslv 

In commercid dehydration great 
quantities of wa^ci must be removed 
from fruits, vegetables and meals, 
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md the shorter the time of diving, 
ihc sni ilkr the loss ol vitamin content 
ind il ivoi At \ andtibilt University, 
Piofcssoi I M Tiller and othcis 
liaNe built dehydration ovens lined 
vMth batteries of lamps Heie carrots, 
sweet potatoes, turnip gieens, poik 
ind beef ait thoioughlv clntd in hvc 
to p minutes msreid of the many 
hours needed in sU im heiled ovens 
\n mil lied brt id baking machine 
Ins been invented In 1 1 mklin H 
W tils ol H iek( nsick, N J The louts 
move slowlv on iiomt>oi thiough i 
1 imp lined tunnel v\huh sues ibout 
i third ol ordmirv oventimc ind is 
Slid to bake mote unilormlv 

Mm) ol the e limps ne btiiiw, 
used In do^'tois ind evtn m ])iiv ite 
liomes tt) reuliti hot w iter bottles 
md tleetiie lu itmg p ids bieiuse 
the Imijis gi\< better junetiation 
I iilikt ulti iviolet 1 us in 1 IK d 1 ns 
do not t in and with it isonible tau 
tion the It is no dmgti ol burning 
1 nt Philade Iplii i J i inspor t ition 
( oiiij) mv his found inli ik d i ivs ol 
\ iliu 111 Itepim l)us tn^mts w iiiii 
in told w< itlui \ n il)l( to build new 
i ages lor its growing fleet bte luse 
of w ir rest!It nous the compmv tlug 
i row of sm ill pit m in open puking 
lie i md mst illt d lamps m e leh jnt 
llu buses ire tliutn over the pits, 
md the r ivs jirojeeted iipw ird k( tf) 
the motors warm between tups Sum 
lu pits m the floors of private gai iges 
have been suggested By the flip of i 
s\ Itch m the house, i m m could 
V irm up the engine of his cai foi an 
easy start on a cold morning 

Antifreeze lamps, strung from over 
head wires and thermostatically co i 
ti oiled so as to go into operation when 
the tcinpeialure drops dangeiously. 
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have been used in orchards and truck 
f inns I heir 1 IVS shed like light, fall 
diiectly on stems and leaves and keep 
the sap flowing Allilfa and other 
foiagc ciops can be dried by aitificial 
means mste id of relying on the slow 
ind fickle sun Here igun the quick- 
it ting mfi ire d lamjis may find a new 
field 

Infilled lamps are used to kill 
lirv ic m tobaceo piocessmg plants, 
md in < ndless btlt method has been 
jxifectcd for killing weevils m giam 
uitl ceie ils befoie iJickamng Port¬ 
able mil irtd units h ue been used to 
delouse solditrs clolhts and blinkets 
without h irm to the f iliiic 

lull ued 1 us hue optnetl exciting 
ntw V 1st IS 111 photogiajihv Pictures 
ue iciMillv tiken m the diik The 
film list d IS m ide st nsitue to the long, 
invisibii 1 us Ivin i 11 itiion v\ill 
emit eiiou^Ji lavs to make i pictuic 
11) i blieiedout loom 1 hen is a 
m gic (jii ilit\ 111 lindscipt pietuics 
tilen tlitou^li i filtei wJiieh s(icen.> 
out ill othii 1 us md e iptuie the 
mil iKtl uu ig( (ji iss md Icivis of 
*ieis gijx 11 white is thouerh t oveicd 
with snow d Ilk skits md soft, deep 
shidows lu ightt n the dr miatic elfect 
M mv Hollswooel moonlight effects 
ue Illicit m blight sunshine with 
mil ut cl him 

PietUKs made by mfi ued lavs are 
also useful m medical diagnosis As 
the ia\s penetrate the skin, subcuta¬ 
neous networks of veins are brought 
out buch red-filter photos have en¬ 
abled doctors to obseive the progiess 
of healing beneath a scab 

Infraied photography has become 
a stand iid tool m scientific crimt de¬ 
tection and m testing the genuint ness 
of documents and paintings Stains on 
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garment®, invisible to the naked eye 
and unrevealed bv oidimry photog¬ 
raphy, stand out sh irpl> \\ bt n photo 
graphed with him receptive to infr-i- 
red ravs The hind of tht clevtr faker 
has bttn shown up in iiiinv altered 
wills and piiipoited hrst editions 

In this war infrared h is permitted 
pho+o reconnaissance men to work 
at high levels and get phenomenally 
clear photographs The long infi ared 
ravs pass fieely through the atmos¬ 
pheric haze 

The long rnys also hast iii un 
canny knack of showing up eimou 
flage '^n ordin iry photogi aph of a 
meadow or a foiest may appear quite 
mnoct nt But m an mfiaied picture a 
duk geometric form may 1< ip to the 
eye, bctiavinc, a cmioufl'i^ed gun 
emplacement oi supply dump Ihis 
is because the gictn pimt used to 
simulate foliage comes out dirk not 
white as natui il foliage looks Theie 
has been feveiish scaieh for special 
paints which will match suitounding 
ten am e\ en under the pi > mg t > e s. of 
the mfiaicd eimtia But this double 
marching }ob complicates tremen¬ 
dously the job of the camoufleui 

Invisible beams of infi irccl are used 
for the piotecUon of seoies of war 


plants throughout the country The 
beams can be made to turn corneis 
b> directing them at inconspicuous 
mirrors, so that two of the beams can 
completely encircle the grounds of a 
huge factory If one of the rays is 
broken by an intruder, an alaim 
sounds, and guards rush to the indi 
cated spot One an craft plant covci 
mg sc VC ral square mile s is protected bv 
28 cleverly concealed beams of black 
light which interlace at vaiious ele 
vations and angles 

In one test, bl ick light fiom two 
ordmiiy 20 watt light bulbs trans 
mitted a signal to an electric eye foui 
miles-away rngmeers say that the 
only limit to the cficctivc length of 
these beams is sc t bv the curvature of 
the globe, since like v is'ble light, they 
travel iii sti light lines 

^11 these irnazmg uses of the light 
that can t be seen came about be 
cause cuiious scientists explored 1 
new portion of the gieit clecliomag 
nctic spectrurn — a ribbon of vast 
length of which visible light is only 
a tiny sliver X ri\, radio and tele 
yision got their start from similar ex 
plorations And plenty of uncharted 
fields await the adventurers of te 
moric 




That’s the Man^ 

T ill I BI ige nt in a w ester n st ite was hot on the trail of a fugitiv c When word 
came th it he wdi heading for a small town, the G man «ailed the 1o<m1 
sheriff \ ou j.end me a pitcher of that guy and I’ll git him good,” the sheriff 
promised lhat night the Government agent mailed the sheriff not ore but a 
dozen pictures of the wanted man — prohles, fullfacc, standing, sitting, and m 
varioi costumes VV ithin 24 hours he received an electrifying telephone c ill 
*‘Wc got 11 of those crooks locked up already,” the sheriff boasted “And I 
guarantee to jug the last one before mornmg^ ’ -—Contributed by Fulton Oursicr 



Djitcting tnaflie under fir< lounding up 
unLubh gangs of the cneni\ and keeping 
Older in conquered territoi> h no boft job 
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C ALLING Sugar Dog ’ squ uvl cd 
th jeeps 1 idio ‘ Si\ Gci- 
111 m piisontis esc iped lioin 
( imp, he ided foi Puis on the C h u 
lies load m stolen liuck fhes lu 
he i\ily limed Anel Sugdi Dog 
ihe Senior Dut\ Olheer of L' S 
MiJit irv Poliee m ihr J leneh c ipit il 
1 oiled oft with his MPs e>n the 
eleventh call within i lew houis ll 
h td been i busv night ilieidv 
With diiwii guns we Ind riided i 
1)1 ick miiketeellii stieked withe iiis 
ol Ameiie m gisolme md e ises ol 
ei-, iiettes which shemld hive In en it 
the liont Then we h id w ided into i 
Montin litre rile to lescue some ( Is 
It lekeel bv Puisnn hooeilums with 
knives and l^ioken beittles Another 
e iH had sent us to the other side of 
town where i G 1 hid been stabbed 
m a holduo 

Now we were rounding a corner 
on two wheels after the eseaped Ger¬ 
mans Aheid of us in MP not cai 
Ind intercepted them and tommy 
guns weie chattering is we screeched 
to a halt The prisoners weie alrcidv 
eoining out of doorways wh^re they 
had taken cover, with their hands up 
“ \ routine evening ’ siid Sugar Dr g 
“but It’ll give you an idea of what we 


h i\e to do — and all over the globe 
too 

Ihis world wile police force is 
man iged liom in oliice m \V ishing- 
ton by Mijor Genei il Archer I 
I erth — shrewd, soft sjjoken Provost 
M11 bh ll Ge iier il Between New \oik 
Cologne iiid Chungking liom San 
Pi iiuiseo to Me 11)0 line inel Minila, 
the 8ooo olheers inel :>oo ooo enlisted 
men of the Coi|)s oi Milit'rv Poliee 
protect iveiv Vmeiican eoiiiiiiunic i- 
tions In e ind b it tie front 

lo many C Is behind the Irorit, the 
MPis in oJhcious busvbodv wh< isks 
lor pisses, objects to unijuttoned 
blouses mtcrlcrcs with imiisemerit 
md othe wise burdens a soldier s life 
genei illy But men m the line have 
i different view ol him MPs are m 
the spearheid ol every idvance, tl ey 
loe lie loads over which troops move, 
thev direct traftic, md take over pris¬ 
oners J hey guard supply lines be¬ 
hind the front, and have the dillicult 
task of making a loieign population 
obey i whole set of new livvs On 
the m, the policing irm of oui Mill 
tary Government will depend to a 
laigc degree the sue cess of our regime 
in the Amcricin held part of con 
quered Germany 
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Divisional MPs — combat police¬ 
men— were with the fiist issault 
W%ves ashoie on the Norm'indy 
beaches, handling the huge volume 
of traffic landed from the invasion 
fleet They had prtfibiicated sign¬ 
posts, and maps showing loutes, head¬ 
quarters and dumps 1 toe were sur¬ 
prisingly few snarls, even on the 
narrow side roads of the Cherbourg 
Peninsula Since then expeiience has 
perfected their technique 

Bridges and crossroads, the mam 
bottlenecks of an adv ince and thi i e- 
fore the principal MP traffic posts, 
are alwavs priority targets foi the 
enemy The famous Remagen bridge 
across the Rhine was under German 
fire loi days Every five inmutis a 
barrage of shells would ciash into its 
appro iches But the MPs stood like 
statues, keeping the long line of tiuc ks 
moving acioss the budge with vitally 
important leinfoicements ind sup¬ 
plies “Keep coming Keep coming,” 
they bellowed to the driveis above 
the dm As on^ MP fell another would 
take his place They figured out a 
way of spacing the convoys nosing 
across the 1200 foot hotspot so that 
they would avoid the worst of the 
precisely timed Nazi fire I hat fir m, 
bull-voiced and heartening ‘All light, 
come on” will be remembered bv 
many GIs for a long time There 
have been many posts like that 
Specially selected and trained, the 
MPs are taught to be models of 
soldierliness in discipline, diess and 
carriage — an example to the troops 
Ihere are many professional police 
anumg them Besides basic combat 
tr -unrng, they are given stiff* courses 
in traffic control, not techniques, 
town patrollmg, street fighting and 
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booby traps Thev frequently get 
into the battle itself Near Brest last 
summer, 50 MPs of the Sixth Ar 
mored Division fought it out with 
1200 Germans who tried to rescue 1 
valu ible piisonei — Lieutenant Gen 
eral Spang, commander of the 266th 
German Infantry Division “All hell 
broke loose, ’ as one MP understated 
it, but the lightly armed policemen 
stood ill m against tanks, mortars and 
artillery for sevti il hours until rein 
foicements could be brought up Tin 
Geneial was not rescued 

Handling German prisoners is al 
wiys a dangerous issignment \ 
gioup of Nazis will approach an 
Ajner 1C in position w ith raised hands 
then IS imsuspectme, MPs leave cover 
to take over, the CTCimans fill flat 
and a mathme «njn opens up Nizi 
ollieeis weal small pistols hidden 111 
then umfoiras They carry mmia 
ture, egg sized grenades which c m 
be till own al very short range These 
are concealed in then hands, clasped 
behind their necks in suilender 

On everv road leadme into the 
Reich the MPs have posted a sign 
“ 2 oa ar>‘ enUrinq Gtrmany Thu 
enemy lountry Keep alert ’ The expen 
ence of oui troops indicates that the 
signs will stay there for a long time 
One of the nastiest of the Nazi m 
novations is the small “ambush 
squad,” operating immediately be¬ 
hind our lines, sometimes m civilian 
clothes, often in American uniforms, 
with captured tanks and cars Gen¬ 
erally one of the squad speaks fluent 
English 

A favorite trap is to stall a farm 
cart at a point where traffic must 
move slowly The unsuspecting G 1 
dnvmg by sees what appears to be a 
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hirniless group of farmers wrmqing 
I heir hands o\cr a spilkd load of 
potatoes If he stops to help a ma- 
(hine gun hidden in a nearby hedge 
Starts chattering There ire dozens of 
\ iiiitions One is the ambuscade ai- 
nngf d by turning a signpost to point 
tialhc into a lonely side road whtie 
mints aie planted and guns wilting 
\nother trap is a wire stiung across 
the load, if hit it any spied it can 
knock in the windshield ol i pep and 
(Uc ipit ite c\eiy man in it 

1 he fust tisk of the Prenost Mn- 
shil m 1 conqueud city like \iclitn 
or Cologne is to lounci up ill key 
nit mix rs ol the Hitlci \outh, the 
I iheir 1 ronl, incl other pnty oig m- 
i/itions The MPs woik with the 
( oimiti Intelligence Corps i liuhl\ 
eHicient outht which eombiis Cxe i- 
iran espionige ind sibotige behind 
our lines CIC men have lists ol the 
leading lot il N i/is, and mile ss the se 
people lie ible to esicuite them 
stives with their le treating umy, they 
lie not haid to find and aiiest 
Moic diihtiilt to une nth lie the 
iindergiound opti ili\es which the 
Ge tipo leives behind Lquipjied 
w ith 1 ilse papei s, they organize e spio- 
nige mange foi the hiding jf am 
bush squads and escaped piisoners 
ind spieid lumors to eieate all 
possible friction between the popula¬ 
tion and our troops They have a 
strong grip on the people To strengthen 
this hold, Himmler has levived the 
te ror of the Fehniffericht, a grim or¬ 
ganization originating in the Middle 
4 ges and lemstituled after the last 
war lor the systematic assassination of 
German democratic leadeis Tre 
modern Fehmgmcht is a Gestapo or 
gamzation and its exccutiorers are 
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Pai tv gunmen ‘ Anv official obe> mg 
enemy oidtr",*’ announeed Himmler, 
“is cert im to be found presently 
slumped cold and stiff over his writ- 
mg table ’ This is not leer uded as an 
empty threat 

It his been haul for the MPs to 
make the naturally friendly GI obey 
the strict order against fratcrni/mg 
with Hen Schmidt and Frau Schultz, 
who product a bottle of schnapjis anti 
tell how they hated Hitler ill the 
time Ihese are often the same peo- 
])lc however that the MPs find 
nightly sign ilmg from church steeple 
ind scrawling Pirty slogans ind 
tine Its on the w ills of houses 

As the combat MPs loll forward 
with then units, the Milii iry Police 
of the C omrnumcations /one move 
m mcl ct up the p iminent police 
admimstr ition Iheii oflictis aie 
piekt d for c \pi iience and sobt i judg¬ 
ment, and th( V hive been trimet! m 
special eouises U the Provost Ktu- 
shil School I \pcits from Ic ulin- 
universities have tiuglit them Gti- 
man 1 uiMugt 1 iw, local conditions 
and peculi iiitics, the incchimes of 
the Na/i iiohee system ind govern¬ 
ment 1 lu y hav c ilso le ii nc d unde r- 
covei police work, the tricks ol ob¬ 
serving ind following suspects, wiie 
tapping and othei techniques to be it 
the Nazis it their own game 

llie p< rmanent Piovosts and then 
MPs m C ologne, Fi iiikfurt and other 
German cities will face probably the 
greatest militaiy pohcc )ob of all time 
I he Military Government ofiictrs, 
with whom the Provost Marshals 
work closely have diiecticns to sup¬ 
plant all pio-Nazi ofhcials Experi¬ 
ence has already shown that to be im¬ 
possible Capable men without Party 
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records are hard to find Most of 
them are dead G-5 will have to leave 
a large number of doubtful people in 
positions of considerable lesponsibil- 
ity, and trust to the vigilance of the 
MPs to keep them in order 

Besides the Gestapo and its under¬ 
ground cells, whose future strength 
IS >et to be gauged, they will have to 
deal with a hungry, bitter, turbulent 
population accustomed to violence 
and in political chaos It will be the 
American military policeman, pound- 
mg his lonely and difficult beat, who 
will have to handle this situ ition 
Fortunately, a good m my ol the 
MPs who will serve in Germanv had 
valuable experience in 1 ranee I heic 
Major General Milton \ Reckiid — 
Provost Marshal ol the European 
Theater of Operations- had on his 
hands a police job ol huge propor¬ 
tions With the hiench police system 
in rums, the trench underwoild de¬ 
scended on Ameiie m supply lines lor 
gasoline, rations and cigarettes 1 hey 
offeicd GIs leo femes ($2) for x 
package of cigarettes and '}Oo francs 
for a five-gallon can of gas 
When this ouice dried up shady 
Parisian chiriete is picketed the Red 
Ball Highway to the front, offering 
the truck drivers fmtastie sums and 
tempting entertainment for their 
loads Ihen some criminal ehmenis 
in our own army sxw the chxnce of 
easy pickings and began org mining 
on a large sc ile One gang, complete 
with truck, deserted its transport out¬ 
fit, bought civilian clothes, and lived 
in style with their trench friends 
Twice a week they put on their uni¬ 
forms, an ’ with then truck joined a 
convoy loading gas They filled up 
with five-gallon cans on a forged 


requisition, then made deliveries to a 
regular circuit of customers — and 
netted about $20,000 in one month 
Soon whole freight cars were being 
cut out of U S Army trains 111 
French yards There were dozens of 
such gangs Out of one convoy of 1 >30 
trucks bound for Gt neral Patton s 
Third Army, desperately in need ol 
gas only ^o arrived fully loaded 

Colonel E G Bu him aster, Provost 
Mxrshal of the Pans Area, a lawyti 
m eivil hf<, and the chw f of his Crimi 
nal Invcstig ition Dcpaitment, Cap 
tiip Thomas Gutdcii, foimerlv i 
subuibxn policeman, organized then 
hindful of MPs and igcnts into i 
typicil American police system Pi owl 
cats and 1 iidmg squad trucks weie 
contiolled frirn a cend xl 1 idio st i 
tion Systematic laidmg of enter tun 
ment areas turned up the American 
deserters who weie selling the goods 
Colonel Buhl master got over a hun¬ 
dred court-martial convictions, md 
the Pans black market in Ameiican 
goods was broken — within a few 
months of its beginning 

“It IS ima/mg,” a veteran Fitncl 
sous-pnfet reluctantly told me “But 
your military police have attameci 
greater lespccl among our ci mmals 
than we ever had, even before the 
war ” 

The Corps of Military Pohee has 
come a long way since the last war 
when untrained MPs were chosen foi 
their brawn Despite its importance 
however, it has remained a stepchild 
and promotions have been slow But 
in France MPs have already become 
the symbol of American decency and 
enjoy enormous prestige In Germany 
they will be quite a stumbling block 
for the enemy’s plans 
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Comnas Blubaugh’s neighbors said be was 
crazy, but he rcstoied a ^orn out farm to 
such rich productnity that its fame baa 
spread far and wide 
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F or my money it is the most 
beautiful f ir m in Amt nc i \ ou 
sec It best from the top ol tht 
lull where the sshok i irm lits spie id 
out m an amphithf iter of plenty, 
with the contound litlds m semi- 
iircuhi stiips dytd vinous gutiis 
— loitst on tnc crest, then i stiip of 
oithaid, then lows of blick risp- 
btrries, ind alttinUm£» stiips ofliejlit- 
iji ttn corn and c mt r ild-gi ei n ilt ilf i 
At the bottom of th< bowl, in i 
«povc of blick w limit tuts, sit the 
nt it white housts, the bicf biin, the 
ipplc stoiat,e house ind tht forn 
f’nei The big spiing pond, blm is 
lilt biillnnt Ohio sky ibo\e it lull 
of biss ind bluegills, spit ids its 
bt luty in the v< ry dooiy nd and neir 
It gi i/e fit c ittle and hogs ChiUien 
pliy undci the trtes neighbors ind 
liu nds from nt irby v H igts woik in 
the fields and orchirds 

\11 around is a country of abin- 
tloncd or iun-down farms, houses 
and bains fallen, the fields a wilder¬ 
ness of weeds Underbrush and forest 
seedlings are reel iiming the once 
rich land Tins eountiy is the victim 
of bad and greedy farming In the 
midst of It the Blubaugh place is 
like a jewel in a tarnished setting 


A big put of the beauly of this 
faim is Cosmis Bluliiu^h himself, m 
his l)Iu( denim pants, checked shirt 
and old hat — i slight, spry m in with 
gi lying hni, a sunbarned wrinkled 
fut ind a pin of tht bii«,ht(st blue 
tyis I hi\e e\ei sttn Ihcre is a 
dignity in tht sm ill, wiiy figuit which 
mikes him setm tilltr ind inort iin- 
pn ssive th in his si/t 1 hat is bee luse 
he IS his own boss m the midst of i 
sKinity IS m uly absoliitr is is to 
bt found on this (aitli III his 
biouglU cmplovnu nt to the people 
woiking tluK ibout him Ht has 
turned a luiii which was onte a 
liability into a piocliielivt asstt All 
os Cl Ohio ht IS known is one ol the 
state s good citizt ns 1 ht st ile uni- 
vtisuy his coiihiritd upon him the 
title of M istt r I arintr 

Blub High IS as mueh a promt i as 
his gi and! it her who, long igo ht Ipi d 
cleii these hills There au liims in 
Kno\C ounty whichsmeelndi in times 
have belonged only to Blubmghs 
One of them now abindoned, lies 
jusi over the hill Somt tunes C osmas 
vill drive you over th long curving 
road to set iht sick fit Ids and the 
wrecked buildings Th<xt was the 
way Gosmas’ faim looked a little 
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more than 20 years -igo when he 
left the city to return to his own 
county 

On the firm where Cosmas was 
born the builclmofs nc in putty good 
condition, Imt the hilly fields have 
been 'illov/ed to go bick. to gnss and 
hay By the time C osiins was 20 yeais 
old It was cle tr to him that the home 
place could no longer pioMde a 
good liv ing for a whole famil\ It w as 
like th It all over the count\ 1 he 
yeiim" boys were going aw ly to the 
towns inci cities 

So C osin IS mimed and loeik his 
young wife loAkion lie woiked loi 
a while at making luiiber tires foi 
buggies, then went to selling insur¬ 
ance He woiked hud ind sued his 
mone\, uicl theie be^ in to giow in 
his iniiid i die im ol retuiniii*'- to the 
wild open lie iiit> ol the hill countiy 

In C osn as loiincl 1 woin-out, 
abindontd i4o-a( I' liim ind bouaht 
It on time with put ol his •livings 
No one Incl lived em the pliee loi 
20 veils J he bun needed lejiuis 
ind the house h ul leing sinee 1 die n 
elown Duiing the hist wiilei ind 
spiing the 1 imily live el in 1 sieging 
shaek on t neighbonng ibmelonecl 
farm while C osm is le pine d the bun 
and 1 lid the lound it ion lot i new 
house Whenw uinweithei e inie lus 
wife rebelled She slid she woiilel 
rithci sleep in the bun on in ittiesses 
stuffed with flesh cle in whe it sti iw 
than stiy longei m that wietchcd 
shaek And sei while the house was 
being buih with lumbci cut liom 
their woods, the 1 unily slept in the 
ba n Jo the childien the expeiienet 
was hk< playing “jiioneers ’ They 
didn t imdeistand until y#*iis litei 
that they acluillv itcrt pionceis on 
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the frontiers of a new wilderness 

The fust years were hard going 
The soil was miserably poor in min 
eials, and in humus — that residue 
of decayed and decaying organic ma¬ 
terial without which all soil is dead 
soil Cosniis spent some of his pre¬ 
cious cash on fertdi/eis, mostly phos¬ 
phites The crops were miserable 
The w Iter supply which, wi«hm his 
mtmoi', hid been excellent, both 
in spiiiigs and wells, no longer held 
up thiough the summer There were 
ilw i)s tioubUs 

Most discouraging of all was the 
moikiiv ol neighbois Most ol them 
weu past iniddh age, for the vjung 
ones hid long siiue gone off to the 
eitv M mv ol their firms were very 
ne 11 tin end Jhc) told Cosmas he 
w is e i i \ to be Ik \ e he could build 
biek tint worn-out 1 uni and make it 
p IV But ( osmas w is le irmng froii 
lus 1 ind Hr sud I w is feeling m> 
w i\ but I did know enough to pile 
on til It soil cvejv seiip ol manuie 
ind ti ish md litli 1 I could get 
ClieuiKil l<itili/ei helped but it 
would hive done no good il tluic 
w is ne good loltcn humus in the 
soil We h luleel old sti iw and spoil d 
h ly md coin loclde fioin neiglibois 
funis iiifl put It on oui Jan 1 \ dig 
com she lie I 111 Dinviff^ gave us 
fjooo bushels of corncobs We had a 
big s iwdust pile in the woods Eveiy- 
oody sud siwdust would poison the 
ground, but we used it to mulch the 
tiees in oui new ore haid Pietty soon 
ill that stuff plowed into the fields 
beg in to pay dividends ” 

C osm IS on his ow n had hit on the 
system of consciving soil and watei 
that has made such striking progress 
in the past five years — buileiing 
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afresh the topsoil which natuie needed 
hundreds of thousands ol yeirs to 
create, and which we have destroyed 
at an appalling rate By retur ning the 
lifegivmg humus to the lind, man 
can now build an inch of topsoil a 
year 

“But I found there still wasn’t 
enough stuff m the soil to stop the 
hillsides from washing awiy, he 
Slid So one day he mide a trip to 
the U S Soil Conservation stitioii 
H)me 40 miles away There he saw 
hillsides planted on the contour in 
alternitc strips ol row crojis md hay- 
sod so thil even if soil ind water 
broke aw iv on the eulliv it( d stiips 
1* was caught by the sod stiips nicl 
the w rter seeped into the gioune^ in¬ 
stead of lunning off lie siw ti ish 
firming, which ehops nianuie ind 
rubbish into the soil ind mikes it 
poious is blotting p ipei He siw 
w ide sh illow ch te he s running on con¬ 
tour around hills to impound my 
run-ofi w it( r 

With the help of his bovs indwoik- 
tis C osin IS lem ide the w hole j) itte 1 n 
of his fnm Ihe old squire lit Ids 
give way to strips ind eontours 
I he re was no more runoff water 
tallying off each yen tne tons of 
humus and topsoil he hid woiked 
so harel to cie'^te I rom then on the 
revolution in thit woin-out firm 
went ahead two 01 three times is 
fast 

In a little less thin ten years, corn 
yields leaped from 15 bushels per 
acre to 100 bushels whedt from i8 
to 35 bushels Another miraculous 
thing happened Spring*? which had 
nearly dried up began to flow again 
as they had done when the first 
pioneeis cut down the pnmeval for¬ 
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est The wells, which had dried up 
during his first years on the place, 
yielded an inexhaustible flow of wa¬ 
ter 1 he two ponds were full of 
water, even last summer during the 
worst drought Ohio had known m 
<50 years The water trapped on the 
hillsides went into the ground and 
came out ag im 111 cle ar cold springs 
instead of running off to the Gulf of 
Mexico, ( irrying with it tons of 
precious topsoil 

Ihe orchard flourished and grad- 
uillv the firm began to provide i 
good income incl i good life, not onlv 
for Cosmis Blubiugh but for two 
sons ind the 11 wives, idiughtcr and 
he I liusl) md, and five gr mdchildren 
Anothei house w is built mdiinpiove- 
ine Ills 111 ide on the fust house so 
thit tod »v the women on the pi ice 
h IV e e V er y eoiive 111# nee of i city 
ap n tiiient 

Gi tdu illv the story of the reclaim¬ 
ing of thit old firm from wilderness 
to productivity spic id through ill 
Ohio ind neighboring st it( s People 
cmie to see it from long distinces 
Once 300 e xperts and not ililes visite d 
It on a 1 ilior itory tour of the 1 riends 
of the I and * People came fi oin 
neighboring fiiins and villages in 
the evening to swim and fish m the 
spring ponds 

I his yen the original investment 
of $j8oo 11 savings, plus hard work, 
produced from cattle, hogs, wheit, 
hylnid seed corn, fruit and lora^e 
seeds a gross income of S-20,000 di¬ 
vided among Blubiugh and his chil¬ 
dren and giandchilclien Recently 
the family has acquire d an adjoining 
farm of ifio acres Ihe $20,000 is 

*See I'nends of the Land Iht Read¬ 
er s Digest January 44 
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only part of the story, for with it his 
been the liest of diets, t»ood and 
spacious living in one of the most 
l^autiful spots on c irlh 

What Cosm is Blubaugh has done 
IS na miidck It was iccoinplishid 
by biains, hard work, ind willing¬ 
ness to Icirn He has done a gif it 
job and already has taught countless 
others how to do it He st mds on his 
own feet, secure and economic illy 
mdependent as eveiy Ameiie in shoultl 
be He his a gieit pnde of ichieve- 
ment md that hum in dignity which 
IS the greatest itw ud dfinoci icy c m 
give He IS one ol the New Pioneeis, 
so bidly needed to restore oui igri- 
cultuie and husband oui pieeious 
natiu il resouices 


There are in the armed seivices 
thousinds of young men who aie 
hungiy for land and economic in 
• dependence and security and the 
dignity which comes with all those 
things Iheie is no more liec, rich 
viigin land to give them, md the 
mtur illy rich land, if foi sile at ill, 
comm inds prohibitive prices But 
s( iltciecl from one end of this coun 
try to the ollii i ire thousinds of 
f IIms m need ol s dv iging, farms like 
the om Bliibiu^h brought bick to 
Iilc \ seoie oi nioie of igcnciis, 
stite md ledei il, will give advire 
and inloimition md even physic il 
aid to lit Ip do the job ol iistora ion 
Whit we nttcl is i rice ol New 
Piont tis like Cosmas Blub iiigh 


’•i Operitic Medley 

In aiiL da//ling white uinoi ol I ohcnt^iin 1 luiit/ Mtlchioi once sang 
his sad lirtwcli to 1 Isa uuninj su |) b\ stt p with the suiguig music tow ud 
the swan bo it which would c uiy him iw i\ But something h ippci cd oil 
St igc ind the uict.h inics pulled th< sw in into the wings biloit JMclc liioi 
eould step in»o il 1 inishing his soii^ in i ttui plunly tudilile in the 
lilth row, he asked W h it tune dtx s the nc \t sw m Ic ivt '* 

M ID C II II I 111 Ih rla\ 11 i//^ / > / 


SiviKAi Itilian (onchutois iniong them lose mini ind M iscagm, 
were oiiet iskcd to putuijiiU in i g il i i<sli\ il in Milm honoimg the 
compose I \eidi M ise igni comjioset ol Ca ill iia Rmlitana, w is j ilous 
of lost imiii s f lint md tcittel to diut t on one tf nditiou — th it he be 
pud moit than lose mini lit ehdn t t iit he siid if it w is only one 
ill t moic but it hid o be moit Hit muiigtmini i ited At tht close 
of iht ltsU\ il whtn Maseigm itctivcd his Ice, he found it w is exactly 
one hi i lose uam had coidutled lot notliing 

-e ontiilulid b\ £d»in H S hi s mi \rthiir Bronson 

Not ail singing m opera is done on stige conductors oceasionallv^ 
following ilong in the pit One night while conducting at the Metroj oh 
tan in New \oik, Sir 1 horn is Bee chain sing inoie loudly than usual to 
the distraction of the singe is After the pe rloim nice one of them rashly le 
rnirki I \ou were m good voice tonight, Sii Ihoinas ” ‘ Well, ’ retorted 
Btcchair, “ omione had to sing the damned opera’ ’ 

— Conttibulcd by 1 dwin H Schlou and Arthur Bronson 




I N simple, unforgett iblc human detail, here is the story of a few 
hours in the lives of 64 brave young Americans members of the 
carrier Lexington*s Air Group 16 No other book has so vividly de¬ 
scribed what it IS like to be in one of those narrow lonely cockpits, 
winging out over the vast Pacific to strike at the Japanese, and back 
again through danger and darkness to that little sliver of home which 
IS a carric r flight deck This is a book with heroes but no heroics, a 
book which tells with deep honesty what these fliers felt and said, 
how their superb training and tough wills brought them through 
when they were confused and afraid and in despair and weary be¬ 
yond mortal endurance 

The narrative covers part of the first Battle of the Philippines on 
June 19, 1944 , when United States Navy planes from 1 ask Force 58 
attacked a Japanese fleet They sank one carrier and four tankers, 
probably sank another carrier, another tanker and a destroyer, and 
damaged several other ships Our losses were 96 planes and 49 men 
Air Group 16, based on the IJSS Lexington, was typical of the dozen 
or so grqups that took part in the attack Thirty four of its planes 
took o£F that afternoon, 11 single seater Hellcat fighters, seven 
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Avenger torpedo planes with crews of three, 16 Dauntless dive 
bombers with crews of tvv o The average age of the crews was just 
over 23 years 

This account, say the 'luthors, “is derived wholly from narratives 
by the survivors, from statements by officers and men of the Lexmgton, 
and from the authors witness No incident has been fabricated No 
word or thought or 'letion has been ascribed to anyone without his 
own authority 


I T w \s June 19 1911, and these 
WCH the 1 ist hours of tlit I ist d u 
of the hunt I\<i\ont in TL sk 
Foret r)8 knew it SointwJitie o\ti 
the wtsttin hon/on its seout pi mes 
wtie staiehinc, tin l*liihp})ine St 1 
loi i luMtive ] 1]) uus< ilttt tlu 
Ill Biidt’c ol tin I SS 
\ let \thnii il Miic A Milstlui 
toniiii intlt I of tht J iskloitt \\ utttl 
foi tht 11 itpoit Aiountl him were his 
othei tiiiitis ihtu dttks jiicMd 
with ])] lilts w iiliiiL, to ittick hut 
diikiitss would 1 ill ill ioui iiouis 
And toinoriow would be tot> 1 itt 
Mitscht 1 s‘tall t,ilhtittl ibouttlic 
ridio, hlttiiiii^ Its il)l)lt ioi the 
woids tint would fnt tht lu into k 
litm, tin ilK he ud It s Istt tin' 
Must ht i <|uie tlv ordei t <1 Cn t 
me tht whole nitssit,( 

Intlu 1 idiosh Itk iwo dttks below 
inonitois wt It t\})inuf out t\ei\ woid 
thit Cline thioush their t iiphonts 
r 11 to the west, a stout pilot, ilniost 
at the cxticinc end of his se ueh str- 
loi, hid notiecd sinni^e dots 'uid 
ripplts 111 the suns blmdinq path 
Foi all his dazzled e\es could tell the 
dots w 11 e only small clouds 01 cloud 
shadows He pointed them out to his 
crew ] heir eyes weie shaipei I he 
radioman icathtd foi his key Ln 
eray force sij,hted Position — ’ 


The tr mscripti jii w is takt n to tht 
Ituni,fon 1 biidet ind spiead on tht 
t h u I I iblt I he n ivit, Uoi mt asuit tl 
elislintts indthenwiote i hc,urt on 1 
slip t)l pijif i Milsehei isked, ‘ Well, 
t in y\e m ike it’ 

1 01 i inointnt, lume of the stall 
tilhiiis answtitd Ihcv weie think 
111^ ol till sum things the sivaqi 
J ip int s dt It n ( the loiif^ flii,ht home 
uios in t niptv ott in, with c\ 
hius(<d pilots w itehint, tht nt edits 
on thill lutl e,iui,ts sink tow ird th« 

1 tint mt int 1 ei ish 1 mdimr m 
lilt blicl v\ il( I inel ihf d ini,eious 
nu ht lindm^s, in ihi dnk, on the 
cum IS tlttks 

Wee 111 111 ike it ’ s iid out, at 

I ist but It s t,omt, to be t i,ht ’ 

MUschti m\e the oider himly 
‘ ] u nt h i m' 

Hiv fl( 11 ion wt nt hist to his supe 
1101, \dm 1 i RiMUond Spiuince, 
comm iiidei of th( I ilth lleet, omhis 

II unship nt 11 bv lv\o minutes latci 
leletNjKs bet, 111 to stuttei behind il 
lumm itcd screens in the l^xin^ton i 
It idy looms, in it idy looms on the 
} ntitprisc and Prtnctlon, the Bunker 
Hill ind Hornet, the li asp and other 
caineis 

The pilots looked up from their 
magazines and acey-deucev games 
Since morning their chart boards had 
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TBS (lalk Bttwtcn Ships) phone 
ill noi nice cl 

‘ lluK lit tliitt c*toups ol (ntniy 
ships mom t,ioiip is iliioj cniiti, 
two oi ihrtt lit *\> tiiiisfis imltiqht 
destroyers Itn oi ij milts southt ist 
of this IS a second t,roup consisting 
mainly of tinkiis intl then tstoits 
bun filled in with d iti loi tin fht,ht The thud md 1 nt>tsi s^h up, wt * of 
v\t ithti iiiloriii ition, tinu of sunset, tht olh< i two consists oi riiiitis, 
KCO^nition sit,nils, etc llu oniv luttUships uid i lut,c numbti of 
ittm inissin^ was tlit one thii now li^ht uicl lu i\\ trui iis ind dt- 
tripptd icross the sen ( n thttncuiys stio^trs J he piiiiuiy objcclive is the 
position, enlist and speed t iriurs 

Ill tht It k 1 \ looiuol the It\ n^lnn s Iiom tht I(\iHL,ion s flit,ht (ontrol 
fiG:hUi pilots S> St \ bt It Itniiul th It biidi,t cunt tht t>rtlti Slut tn- 
tht posilitni kll tnitsitl the pt iiint tt i pints' 

of his 11 i\i^ Uin cNult lit pent ltd Hit tnunts < uu ht cpiickly ind 

1 dot tin tilt iuu‘in t)l tin bo ml iitltttd to lull powti with h iltis of 
iiidstued It it UK If diiltnislv 1 vc jiil v ipoi stit uniii iitini the pro- 
otto 11\ t)ul to/tt; ' pt lit I tij) 1 hf 111 bl 1 st elufd tht 

(htek, biotlui tht \ told him ditktitws dun< iittstotlitii oothts 
V\( vt L,ot to fly out to Ihrt ’ kit n in tht t itw ilks si i< Idt d ihtir 

lilt pilot bt in to buckl tin tht ii ests mtl t us Hit 1 uint hint, su n il 
ilii^ht e^eai Wlitn the scpnwk box oihcii took his posititin u iht st ii 
I isptd ‘Pilots, man youi pi nits' bo ircl \ int, up ol the hist H< Ik it 

lilt) picked up thill hclmtts chut lit,hti r in lint ( lu Uitd In hind tin 

1)0 lids ai d the note (> ids ih It (1 impttl hehttis wtit tht toi ptdo boniDt r 
to their knees, ind tit>o])( d up to the AvtnL,trs beliind tin m the divt- 
flit>ht desk quietly Iluie w is none bombing buintksscs I he wind w is 
of the usual jostling and kidding moviiiL, ncross the stirbond bow 
Ivciyone knew thit this mission of- Pie mtlvitbkw down the deck, and 
feitd nothing to pike about the Itun^lon sie idicd on hei couise 

Meanwhile, the scout pilot who Ihe bullhorn roaicd “Liunch 

1 ad spotted the enemy fleet w IS dodg- planes'’ and tht 1 umching oflictr 
ing m and out ol clouds, sending bt s tn to whirl asm ill eheckeied flag 
idditionai reports of what he saw Ihe first H< licit wa Henry Kosei- 
"ilightly south of him, another scout usko s As tlie checkcicd flag whirled 
pilot was also reporting, and the faster, he gunmd h'o engine until the 
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tail quivcRd and the tiics on the 
locked wheels bulged Ihtn the 
launching olheer s uin dropped, 
pointing toward the bow, ind th( 
fighter s wing tip sliced o\ e i his he id 
Kosciusko g itlu red spt t d le ipc d 
into the 111 ind sweiveil to staibo lid, 
so that his slip stit ini woiilel not b it 
+CI the ])linc behind him 

S\ StyljcTt led the iu\t division oI 
fighters As he w iited for the dig to 
diop his mouth setiiud stimgtl\ 
di> He }) itted his pocket loi re is 
suranee Ihev were both (In le \ 
silver doll 11, (he lirst he hid e\e» 
earned ind i clie ip iiist\ liglite i 
Ihev hid gone over tin side with Imii 
when the old li a\f> w is sunk in tlie 
C or il Se i, ind he never hew widiout 
the Ill 

When the ii He lie is hid gone 
lorn Bioim tool oil m the lust o> the 
Avengeis \ni mg those whei followed 
w IS Kent ( iislim in who e line el in 
hispoelet in I n< lisli si\pe IK e (lie 
sixpence his wile hid woin m lie i 
shoe wile I lliev were niiii e d 

C lint Sw mson w is ne \t ks he 
tixie d up to the li le he I inee el elown 
It his img Ills uncle ii id e lived it 
foi him, md Sw insem ilw ivs m ide 
sure th it it v\ is sti ii< lit on his fm^ei 
before i t ike oil oi i 1 inclin 

Norm in Stetiie s vv is the seventh 
n.nd list kvennei He w is loipedei 
lf)s skipper the most expeiienced 
pilot in the squ idion md one of he 
most diriri^ At the B ittle ol the 
C oial be 1 he h id elioppe d his toi [redo 
nto a Jipinesc earner, then turned 
back and midc mother run to divert 
the fire hoin i squidrem mite lor 
that;, ♦hey gave him a gold st ir to put 
on the Nivv Cross he had lire idv 
won 
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Behind the toipcdo planes came 
Ralph Weymouth in the fust of the 
Dauntless dive bombeis As a lieu 
tenant eoiiiininclei, he was sciiiot 
officer present and therefore lead i 
of the whole ittack by the Jcxmfrtnn 
All Group The le adci of the seeo id 
division w IS Dor aid Kiikpitiick On 
his 41 pie Vlous a* 11(ks, his jilanc hid 
been shot up 18 times and shot down 
one e 

As e leh pine lushed pist, tin 
eiews in the e itw ilks eheeied inel 
IVe It the thumbs up sien Gunnei 
llinv Kellv s iw them ‘ Ihuriibsu]) 
hell* he thought Whit they me in 
IS, So le)n< sucke i' 

loi onee \elmii il Mitselui hiel 
not w iteliecl the like eifl He md lii^ 
si ill we re deb itin» wlu tliei loliiine*i 
the second sliike 

lire ille moon be loie he hid bee a 
on the I 1 Bnel-,e viu n the fighte is 
le tinned fiemi mUteepling i [ ip i 
luse Ml illiei 1 ixiin^ low ud the 
f)ow e en e){ the 111 hid ^iinnecl ii 
him ukI hid put up hn^eis to slio \ 
how 111 mv e ne m\ pi me she 1 id shot 
do Ml one two ioiii even six 
Milschei hid slid then, \oii 
know 1 111 I loud to be m kniene in 1 
Oniv the finest oiintiv on eiith 
could pienluee beivs file th se 

Neiw he I lou^ht ol die strike he 
hid just liunehed ciiid the night 
Imehiig ihe id of it - m oidc il lint 
nil lit t ike 1 he iviti toll th 111 the at 
t lel itself He thought of the second 
stiike, md the double loll 

No' he s lid ‘ Holel th it second 
strike I e m t sacnficc my more o^ 
those uovs lives, not even for the 
fapinese fleet Our punch tonight 
ought to do the job, and we 11 ge'* the 
rest in the morning ” 
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\ Bonibinr*’ ibs ic idv roon, ifltr 
the t tke of! one of the pilots 
sc'n dultd foi ihil second stiikc tuntd 
m R idio lok\o in time to he ii i 
news broidc ist about )Lstcidi\ s nr 
biltl( 

1 Hither ditails of oui £»ieat \i 
1 i\ west of the M in in is, ’ Iok\os 
iinouncii w is suiii^ K\t il th it 
two XiiKiiein cmieis hue bitn 
suni with a bitthship ol the 

S ulh Dll Ota (liss ind t\ o eiuistis 
Si \i 1 il nioK e iiiK rs wtu d iiii ii,t d, 
It V ist ^oo ol then ( iiiKi ])] nils 

W< 11 dlstlOMll 

I he lisli IK IS hooted Not onlv had 
il 11 lie,hl( IS shot down mine thin 
jno]ipiiusi pi nils il i cost ol onl\ 
17 ol ih II own but not a sniw^li ship 
111 the 1 isk foui hid bun sink 01 
( M11 si iioLish d nn ui d 

1 ill ] ip in< SI III 11 h id I )i 111 |ii ow 1 
in^ 1101 til foi ni 111\ i will btloii 
ih It bittli ol Mstiiilu Jiini id 
II) 1 1 \ iv\ p itiol pi nil s h ui s< (11 it 
iM iL,h AIK hoi hi in I iwi I iwi in tin 
soiithi in Philt|)[)in( s mil Ind ti 11 kt d 
It until li w infills btlnu, whin it 
h id 1)1 ('1 lost II 1 isl loin \d 
mu il Spi u iiu i ind Vdiiiii il Mitseiu t 
loninnndid in iiniidi powtilul 
I nouL,h to eoiihont iliiiost tin intiii 
bupiii il N u\ 11 thev could int, i^i 
this one fliit, tin muht ad\ inn 
I ipan s suiicndei hs in inv months 
Hut on June i j, Xineiiian soldieis 
nid Maiinis hid b« L,un to jnv idi 
Slip in, and Fiskloici f;8spiiniai> 
mission w IS to eo\er the imphibious 
force 

As lon£T as thi exact position of the 
Japtnise flei t leniined unknown, 
Spi nance and Mitsehii could not 
afford to scud off on a blind search, 
in<i thc’'ebv expose Saipan to attack 
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h\ c in lei pi incs 01 bombardment 
In sui 1 ICC foi (< s 

Butsinie the in bittli of June 18, 
the Jap ciiiiiis jiiisuiniblv hid less 
til in 100 plant s h ft S up in no lofu^er 
stood III dint’d ol 111 attuk tnd 
I isk I Dice 58 s 1 ichiis of b( irch 
could lx silily extinded 

T in JipiiKst licet had bun le- 
poilid hiadin^^ loi i point close 
to till Ill 1x1 mum tomb It 1 m^i ol the 
JiMTia^ton I di\t bombtis and toipido 
bombds so tht pilots kntw tint the 
licit w is onh op< of the imniKs 1> 
m^ in w lit tint illiinixm thi other 
w IS ixh uistirjn ol thin lu( I 

1 li( \ w(i< Inll in houi on thin 
wu whin thill eionp h idii Wiv- 
inouth hi ud a stout pluu t ill m>, 

1 \i eot i (oiiiiUd position 1(1 
sou I h( new j tj) position w is 70 
mills 1 u till 1 thin b( loii * \\ (\ inomh 
ilu i( d ( oins( uid st II t( d to climb 
ml\ miisMij;hu] ( ooki< (Id ind 
hid bnii w ti(ini> ioi tint nio\e He 
w is iIk sfiiiuhoii s t ie,ci b( ui i * 
tlw i\s imp iti( Ill until lli( \ ( uhid 

I>ouibin^ iltitudi B( loK du tike off, 
lu lolti his L,uniKi, Bill Hisld, Its 
oiii (h 111(1 to slujw {iiiwlni III il 
di\i bombd c m do J his is th( job 
the Hiuntl ss was m ul< foi lUet 
letion W Itch oni smok( * 

Now thill w IS SOUK I hint’ cist to 
witch th< liid Gaut<( Cltlind was 
ihnu? one i)f the st^uidions oldest 
pliiKs Its cnbimtoi hid always 
bei n t,ned\, todu it was di lining 
the tanks woisf thin c\d ( !< land 
didn t tell \\cvmouth, who would 
Cdlainly xdd himbiek He looked 
at the t^diigc ind liuinmcel “ \s I w is 
sittin in O Rnllv s bii ind 
looked it the q iul,( again ^ 
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The glaie of the setting sun was 
deceptive Twice pilots leporled ships 
ahead, and even catalogued them 

— so many cai riers, so m my battle¬ 
ship'^, so man\ cruiseis and dcstroyeis 

— but both times they turned into 
small clouds low on the water Aftti 
that, the r idio w is silent until a voice 
exclaimed “Look at this oil slick* 
It was a pilot from one of the groups 
which had taken off 1 few minutis 
ahead of Group 16 Pic sently anothi i 
voicc asked, “Is this the lorec to it 
tack^ Mv g IS IS li ilf gone' 

WcMiiouth giussid that lhe\ hid 
sighted tlie t ml eI loict He was sons 
for those pi me s — half their g is il 
reads gone the ittiek still to he 
made, and then tin long flight lionu 
into a 14 knot wind H< w is soir\ 
foi them hut pioiid it the siine tune 
1 hoit !fin \ A no t t hut I Ik ori' is 1 lot of 
'emknou l/u y an ![oiTi(r into the dunt fonitiht^ 
but still they i( S(t to male that attad' 

Ihenlu siw the oil she I himself 
a bron/e sti ip laid le ross the oce m It 
wasn t th soi t ol i iggc d p ite h h It h\ 
asunkinshiji it w is iti ill FMekiitK 
the eiuiin w nslnps hid ‘xen lelutl 
ing tluie when some thing ilniiud 
them niel thev hid loin loosi whiU 
the hoses still .^iished 11 k tinkirs 
hid left this trail hut it would le id 
^V<ylnouth sti light to the w nshi|)s 

In a lew minutes, a lightei plot 
It ported, ‘ Ships iliead* ’ \Ve\ mouth 
glanced at his {lo(k b 2] h S') he 
saw the t mke is 1 hey made i hcauti 
ful taigct ind he was tempted to hit 
ihcin, hut his iiitelhgcnce ofliter h id 
said ‘ Your prim in objective is the 
carntis ’ 

He pressed on In Iront of him 
loomed a huge, anvil topped cumulus 
cloud At b 45 he altered couise to 
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pass under its overhang Presently ar 
awed voice came o\ei the air “Look 
like wc found the whole damn* J q 
nav\ * ’ 

The Jap ships were in three groups 
The mim group, ten miles ahead 
consisted of three cairicis, two battf 
ships, two to four lit ivy ci uiscrs, aiu 
foui to SIX light Cl uiscrs and destrov 
(IS The second gioup, 12 miles to the 
north, consisted ol a ShoKatu-c\ 
c irri< r three to four heavy crulstI^ 
ind five 01 SIX destroyers 

This nor them gioup was alitiek 
und< 1 attack Dupe Dupi ee saw se \- 
tral bombs hit the Shokaku and lea\< 
hti smoking When DiiintLss toi 
pcdo bomljtis lioin the Tittijnisi and 
lloimi began 111 iking luns on tht 
he i\v cruise IS H ink Moyers of An 
Cioup lO thought lli(\ cant gi* 
though that fin It s imposuhli^ 

AS WcMnouth ind his bombers ap 
lioielied It w IS dusk below 
I lie in md the Jap ships seemerd to b( 
abi i/t so ineessmiK did the gun 
iiui//l( flisli ind twinkle Ii tht sun 
light ibove the liuists foimed i solul 
roof J he unite mel phosphoious sliell 
flung out stieame is Ihe htavv truis 
tis we 1C hung then m iin bittcnes 
white hot }> 11 ticks erupted Iroiii then 
shells IS il 'loni a vole ano The vol 
uine w IS temfsing — worse than anv 
thing the Americans had evei met 
but the colors weie more terrifying 
green, yellow and black alue, white 
pink and purple Ihe plants bucked 
undti the concussions, but none went 
down WcMnouth prt sed on He 
s iw his target now, tht southernmost 
c irricr, anei started the slow turn t(' 
port that would bring him in from 
the west 
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He fijave the nght-crossovtr signal 
- right hand up, fist clenched — 
ind ^\aggkd hft wings loi * txccutt ’ 
Stction le=id<.rs repeated the signal 
down th( lim Wt\mouth took a last 
look below Ihe earners had been 
licading noith Now they tuintdwt t, 
ind a wtstcih course would cancel 
Im caslerlv wind Ht thought It s a 
bomber i dieamf He w is it lo >300 feet 
when ht pushed over in his di\t the 
(•tiler Dauntlesses behind him Ihe 
lime w IS 7 04 two houis ind 28 min¬ 
utes il (1 the last pi me had t ike 11 oil 
Irom the Ituni^ton 

\\ e\ mouth s di\e be e, in in sunlight 
aid ended in twilight IS me thous md 
liet spun oil Ins iltimetei be lore lu 
(hopped his bomb mother thous md 
bilote he bioke his di\e Ml the w iv 
down 1 iliMlim w IS diumming in Ins 
he id ( of (a (fit a InV ( ofta i,tf a 

hit' inel he he lei hi si^lits on the 
tugti until i hit w IS eeitain JIis 
gunner Mel llnnev siw it i spout ol 
blaek sme>ke lioni the (leek, (lose be 
siele the supi istiue une 

\sJiui\ H iinson puslud e)\e 1 i 
iheiiiiili she 11 Imrst bi l(jw him spi iv- 
mg Its white hot pulieles linohm- 
i ally he sin ink down 111 his se it He 
thmight If {^tl though this - you 
a on t but }f you do - you n {tomif to bt 
ihe h(\t I ttU hoy in i^>e torld^ So much 
smoke hung o\ei the cariiei tint he 
could see onlv her outline Ihiee 
splishes were close aboird He lelt 1 
surge of pride 111 Bombing rb iiL,ht 
bombs, and only that nussts' He drojiped 
his own bomb and pulled on the stick 
Presentlv he colled his gunner, Ray 
Barrett ‘ How d we do-* ’ 

‘Near imss, Btoirett said “About 
40 feet ofi the starboard quarter ’ 
Harrison’s disappointment lasted 
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onh an instant Never mind Ihe 
h\e hits before us unde i lot of those 
b istaids jump over the side, and I bet 
I got some ol e m ’ 

By now the anti urcrilt hid the 
range md dt flee non cold A 20 mm 
shell hit Clclmds light trnk A 40- 
mm hit his sliibejud wing, ripping 
a two loot hole Vnothci ^o tore out 
the I’oor of the liter cockpit His 
guiuK I Bill Hisle 1 seie iiiK d, “My 
(jocM 1 \e got the Purple Heart and 
no J( It kg’ But he w isn t huit The 
hit h id onlv ui ide his leg numb 
Cklind kicked the pi me birk or 
line ind jil inte d his bomb tc n le e t 
ioiw ad ol the sle 1 n 

Mmost beloie uivorie re ili/cd it 
the illiek w IS o\ei Now they lieed 
the long flight home the butk igainst 
dirkiiess and empt\ g is t inks 

Aline i bombing itticl itisstinel 
lx. ad doetiiiK loi {ilines to leii- 
de/\ims on the 11 iiomewad coiust 
We Muoutli h id two ehoice s llie di 
reel eouI^e to the leiieit/vous would 
bung Ins toimilioii unek i tli iiie of 
Uk isl two (l( slioM IS ndlwoeiuis- 
eis \ round ibout eourse would use 
e\ti i g is th It might me in the differ- 
e nee be twe e n ge Uiiiu, his pi mes home 
and hiving their engines the lie 
chos( the direct eoiirse and the ene 
mv s guns 

Almost It once he legietted it 
Shells of every ciliber sere lined to- 
w lid them ind burst atound them, 
Irom -.0 inrn to the cruisers’ ci^ht- 
ineh tracers, shi ijinel, solid shot, and 
the thermite shells tint eat up metal 
like i fiery cane t r 

lio n VVcvrnouihs rear seat, Me 
Elhiney sprayed tracers ovei the deck 
ol the nearer destroyer until one of 
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the cruiser opened up \^ith cight-mch 
incendiaiKS, and red-hot particles 
pproped for his cockpit Ih huddled 
behind his armor plate, huddtimg 
and prnying The othti ciuisci was 
finng Its main bdtteiy into the water, 
hoping to knock down a plane with 
the spouts 

Cook and Conklin had hardly slid 
into place behind \V(\mouths ^cc- 
tion when a ht iw cniisei, two light 
cruiscis, ind two distiovcis fiicd on 
them Two shells buist close istiin 
A fragment puncture d C onkhn s e in 
opy and rapped at, mist his helmet 
He nibbed his hngeis o\ti his he ad 
W ondn if Tm dtad and don t knou iP 
It couldn I in as easy as that' 

Don Keiehcl hid pulled out ileinr 
be twee n twei destiene is which tiiine cl 
as he iiipioached so tint thev eould 
give him bioielsieh s ill tiie w n lhe\ 
had bi uk (eel lum with w iteispouts 
in liont incl blasts be hind th it m icle 
the till of his pi m< buck ind sluiclcle i 
He could haielH lx lic\e th it some ol 
the spouts reache cl up to his iltituele, 
between two and thice hunch eel leet 

Se\e 1 il /ck( s p< tied oil on Shields 
and Scdell lorn Sc dell hid loeiiiied 
with Jay Shields ioi two ind i hill 
yeais, evei since the \ had enlisted \s 
a Zeke daited it Shields, Seclell siw 
him stiflcn biek in his cockpit ilis 
goggles flew oft, ind he looked is il 
he we It sere iming 1 hen he slumped 
over the stick, pushing it foiw-iid, 
and the pi me nosed down His gun 
nei, Leo LeM i> kc pc In mg until the 
splash lose aiound him 

Thirty planes frenn Vii Group i6 
had leached the target aie a Of these, 
thrcjc had ocen shot down Ihe sur¬ 
viving planes ^tai ted then long flight 
home The sun had set Ahead of 
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them, the sky would soon be dark, 
for tropic nights fall swiftly The crews 
began to hear their ^own thoughts 
pic mg a solitary cell M'lll the fuel 
lasP Will iP Will iP 

In noimal flight at economic il 
ciuising speed, a smooth-running 
A\ engcr or D luntless could make the 
distance But most of these planes h id 
been in cennbat, ofl* and on, for ten 
months Their engines were old and 
t, IS greeds Nor was it a noimil 
lliw,lit Fust theic had been the climb 
to more than Jo,ooei feet with a 
bomb ’o id 1 hen came the fiill-powci 
Jinking lieim the pull out to tlie 
iende7vous while ninning the gint 
let ol anti uicrilt liie Tull power 
bums twice is much fuel as ciuising 
sjxeel Nc'w they were not onlv buck 
mg i ij knelt head wind, IniL when 
thev ic 1C he el the task toicc there 
would be m incle teiniin ite period ol 
eii-tling— ig nil unelei full power 
to me e t the eliae, ol lowe le d 11 ips and 
1 mding ge ii - bcloic thc> could go 
ibe) 11 cl then ships 
r le h pilot s ealcul itions weie wc ii 
mg identic il grooves 700 miles to ^0 
ground spud 1^0 that s 

haul ) alloiv half an hour moie, 

inaxbt mini tes to find the 1 ex and get 
into thi (inie and tuft nn turn ciming 
aboaid It s going to he close 

It w IS lire adV close foi some of 
the pilots fiom othei groups, lost, 
and their fuel dwindling Pinieky or 
plaintive 01 dchant, then voices came 
over the air 

‘ 1 ve got ten minutes of gas left, 
Joe Think 111 put her down in the 
water now So long, Joe' ’ 

‘This IS 46 Where am I, please^ 
Somebody tell me where I am 
The voices kept on “Can’t make it. 
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kHows’ I’m going in Look forme 
tomoirow if (^ou get a chance, will 
\ou^’ ( 

Five of them were o\crheaid dis 
(ussing their situation is milter of 
i icth as il thev weic holding i busi 
iKss conftrence Should t ich ol tht in 
1 ttp going to his list dio]), or should 
tilts ditch togtlhci light then* 1 hc\ 
jgiicd to abitk In md]oiit\ opinion 
iiid look i loimil vote It w is loui 
lo one foi ditching 

J lilt s th It' Slid the th iii niin 
O K Heie we go* 

Soon 1 pi Olid \oic( spokt fioin 
mother squadion 1 \ e got (>o ^ il 
Ions • ’ 

\ tiiiel \oi(( \ou (\pt(t to g( t 
hoiiK on bo ^ illons’ 

lh(it w IS no mswti But i jiilot 
still in the 111 s iw thit< unickntifud 
plims glide down \ niomi nt litti 
tluie Wdi thiee dimsplishts 

WtMiioutli lu nd i e ilm \oi(( 
•'IS I \e got liM g illons kit 1 in 
g< tting u k 1 \ loi i w ltd 1 inding 
\nothei c ilin \on( Will 1 %< 
g )t 17 but 1 nii^lit IS wtll go in 
with \ou 

lluhistsoif Ihmks pil Mneh 
obliged Reid>'‘’ 

Weymouth shut off his 1 idio He 
hit IS if his hie weie lieing s ijipctl 
iw i\ 

N ow physieil fitiguc ind nervous 
striin btgm to tike toll in i 
form that few ol the nun had ever 
tvpericnccd vcitigo Dirkness had 
••nut down complett ly There \» is no 
visible hoiizon, and no moon Low 
clouds occasionally obscured the stirs 
The only rtfeicnee points were the 
small lights of the planes themselves, 
turned on to avoid collisions, and the 
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pattern of these was unstable Some 
iilinked on and off some fell below 
ind btliind, as a pilot switched from 
an empty tank, some lights were 
missing altogether 

Kirkpitrick s t nl light wis gone, 
ind Ins port light was the only guide 
his winginm Conklin had Ihere 
were moments whe n C onklin couldn’t 
Ull wh( thci it w IS >0 Mids iwav or 
fjo inch s 1 w ice he kicked Ins 1 udder 
]ust bcloie then wing tips swtived 
logt the 1 Ills sense of b il mee bee line 
iniinb He begin to doubt the evi¬ 
dent t of his insli nine ills telling him 
tint lit VMS 111 kvtl flight when he 
wtnild line swt>in fli it lie w is in i 
eliiniiin^ tiiin J hanf ( od for hnkf 
Joai at him sttah as a locf ^ Jf I lose 
Kill - 

Kill p ihiek w i*- (King liy museul ir 
intnioiv Ills ntifieial hoiii'on w is 
out t)i 01 (It 1 md \d (igo lusheel ovd 
him in w ivts Ht oiieiited himself on 
i st II tiiily to find til it It w is i ludit 
on mtitlid Diuntltss is 1 dteiing is 
Ins t>\ 11 

Hit jnltds md the guimds eould 
it le ist it)t)k noiind md get some 
itdssuimee fioin the lights of the 
)th(i pi incs Bill the 1 idiomcn in 
the Unptdt) pliiits weie confined in 
tunnels with no esc ipe foi thtir 
eves Not onlv veitigo ftiund them 
the it but hvpnosis induced by the 
vibi ititin ] he bulkhe ids blur re d and 
swaved out ind in, expanding ind 
eonti icting the enclosuie Sterne’s 
radioinin, Klingbeil propped them 
up with his hands He was hunched 
11 his scat with his n< rves drawn 
doulily taut, igainst ihc deception of 
his senses and against the imminence 
of a disaster that would strike with¬ 
out warning — the explosion of si 
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lenc< that meant the last link had 
run dr>, or the shock o< i ci ash into 
the sea 

Hypnosis lodt \vith iht jniots too, 
sitting alont in tlic dukmss Then 
engines beat out i ihy thin, the rhy thm 
bee dine a drom, and the drone be¬ 
came a lullafn, stuptfving and per¬ 
ilous 

bterrit ]eik<d hiek from the \ciy 
edge of a trinet md diovt himself 
into i hcn7\ eil industriousnes , shut 
thng his ittention iiouiid the ciieui* 
of his cockpit piuposel\ roiiiplie KniL, 
the simjilesi piocedines - mvthing 
to keep mctlici li iiue it b i\ He. 
twisted his he id fi< m siele to side se) 
that Inse\cs would not be ti »ppeell)\ 
the elow ol nu one in tiume nt He 
touc Ilf el bullous indswiteli's e ise el 
his sti ips jiillid Ills po( 1 e ts He 
made in < I ihf)! i(e eiitiiioiu ol I i' 
ing out his tl ishlight inel < \ iiiiinin^ 
his hif I g iUge 

Whcitxei I pilot tmifd hi eses 
and howeve 1 olu n he ilw ssbieiiight 
the in 1) ic k tei ll it lue 1 g iUu,c iie e die 
J3iuntless eii\e liombeis hue le)Ui 
tanks B\ now the plines thud tinls 
were nimun^ ch Some pilots did 
not see the needle till m lime tei 
switch O'ei sine')tliK 1 hf ii engine 
died ind llieii nt lues diille.cl dow i 
until liiel jiuiiips ie\iv(d tile m 

Ad mis le t his e ngme sue k the 1 isi 
few dieips of lue 1 liemi his thnel t ml 
He switched i k 1 jiuiupe d it biek to 
life, then called Ke ll\ his gunnci 
‘ Next time soil he u us run out ol 
gas, \oull kne)w we re going in the 
drink 

Kcll\ insweied cilnih Rogci ’ 
Gunner e.strada heard thfir engine 
conk and citcii He knew what it 
meant, but he didn’t care in\ more 
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He was tired out, tired of thmkin^ 
about the three plat es he’d seen sh it 
down ‘ 

And then they begin to catch tin 
homing signal Sterne c uight it whe n 
he was Oo miles out He and ^\( 
mouth h id both been holding com s 
a bit loo lai to the noith Now tin \ 
swung to sLuboard ind headed in 
on the beun, with fheii seiuidions 
lollowing 

1 Metis at o ^o tliev made then 
hrstvisu il coni let with the task lord 
on i veuie il se uehlight fiom a ship 
in ine Lunht HtV \ group I he pilots 
l)(f in Iflhng themsches \\t tt bn 
any tayf If at doun tiojl ffty ll Jn 
it\ uft 

But (lie 11 lioubles weif jusi begin 
mu., 

T ill e iiiieisiii I isk loifc ,8 well 
spiced ovti huncheds ol sepi u 
imJes ol (>( e m L u h pilot h id to find 
on< ol thes< ( undsiii the diik un' 
hiving tfiuiid her he hid to exeeui 
without \ 1 mil the eejuijilie ited um 
'me ol J uehng his pi me 

l\en in cli\li.,ht this loutine is 
chilu lilt It bew,ins with tlie squadmn 
eiieliig u i sile dtilude until tl f 
e iriiei his tuincd into the wind iicl 
his si niled, J mi le idv to leeeivf 
pi Mies ’ \ soon is the le ^dei ol tin 
hr St see turn ge ts this sign il he sliake 
hi wings lor the ‘ bi< ik off, ’ lowei 
Ills whee Is md fl i})s -md drop»s down 
into the I mding cim le, with his wine 
me n tniling him 1 he other sections 
follow in line 

J he landing ‘ e iiele ’ is sh iped like 
the rim of i bathtub and ita sides are 
called kgs’ Ihe fust, the upwind 
leg, beeins istern of the carriei, and 
leads past its starboard side When 
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the pilot hi^fifained a mile or more 
he turns tojp^l, flics a ciosswind 
Jcg ot half a'nplc, and tuins to port 
igfain He is now enteimg his down 
wind leg, on a cours.c lecipiocil to the 
c ai 1 ler’s 

Opposite her stern, he begins to 
curve to port If he executes this last 
I urn correctly, he finds himself ‘in the 
gioove, o\eihulling her from dead 
tstcin The closci he ippioichis 
howc\ei, the more of the deck is 
s( i( cned by the nose of liis (1 me, and 
it would be almost impossihh lor him 
to complete his landing without guid 
UKC dui ing those I ist c i itic \l see onds 

V -.uiclc IS there — the Imding sig 
nil ollicer, whose jcjb is one ol the 
irjost import int and most dclie Ue on 
the entire ship His stUion is a smill 
plitloiiii on the iftei port qu liter ol 
Uk flight deck Be hind him is isqinie 
c in\ as p me I to sine Id him lienii the 
K id\ pitssLiu ol the wind de>wn tl i 
chek md liom the shj) sticani ol i 
iiewh landed jilme gumiiiig its < ii 
gine to 1 i\i lenw iid Beside him is i 
1 mow sale t\ net for him to disc into 
il a plane veers loo close II he should 
spill over the Itei edge of the net h< 
would lall six lect into i gun mount 
ovei the forward edge, 50 feet into 
the sea 

To guide a plane 11 foi a d i\ light 
Imdmg the sign il ollicer uses a code 
ol gestures emph isizcd by two bright 
coloTcd paddles or flags At night he 
uses fluoi escent w mds I fis ai ms foi rn 
a V if the plane is too high, or an 
inverted V if it is too low arms 
horizontal if it is piopcrly lev 1, arms 
tilted if It IS not At the proper point 
in a correct approach, the signal 
officer draws his right h and across his 
throat ‘ Cut your engine and land ” 


The pilot diops his plane to the deck, 
his tail hook catches one of several 
parallel cables stietched athwait- 
sliips, and he is dragged 10 a slop If 
his hook misses all the cables, his 
plane will be checked by fencelike 
wire barriers which cm be quickly 
raised or lowered uhwart the deck 
When the approach is not satisfac- 
toiv the signal officer holds his pad¬ 
dles (or hisw mds) oveihead crossing 
md uneiossingthem, is 1 ‘wave off, 
and the pilot sweives to port md 
tikes his turn in ihe landing circle 
ig am A w IV e off must be obeyed A 
])ilot v\ho ignoies it will be eiouiided 
Ihe It\in(*Uu s Imdmg signal of¬ 
fice is \ eie John Sliull md Lugtnc 
Hanson, both expei Kneed pilots 
11k ill to! the retiming planes ap 
pe ued over the I isk loiee at 8 i > 
if iiison looked at the sky No moon 
tonight lie said ‘ I h at ought to fix 
us up pi ope 1 ’ 

Slmil s lid. Moon 01 no moon it 
would be i 1 at 1 ice 

] < h l\ pe ol 1)1 me h is te) be 1 mded 
111 i dificient w ly, ueoiding to its 
( h 11 Ktciistics All Plot la id ilieady 
notified Shufl uid Hmson that these 
first planes vuie Helldivcrs, a type 
which \ii Group rb did not include 
Sliufl li id 1 indcd only two of them 
visiloi s but 1 lanson h ael not h id even 
this much expeiience He told Shulf, 
‘ \oii know those babies You might 
as well start out ” 

Shufl switched on his fluorescent 
w ands, and glanced across to the op 
posite corner of the ramp, to see if 
Bud Denng was at his post Bering 
had two jobs to warn Shuff when a 
plane was off line, too close to the 
island, and to put a spotlight on each 
approaching plane, to see if its tad 
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hook was pioperly extended He 
blinked his red flashliEtht to show 
Shnff that he was rc idv 

The Lexington was steadying into 
the wind The bull lioin sent the 
voice of C ominandci Southeiland, 
the T.ir oflicer, thundering over the 
flight deck “Land planes' 

Twice during the evening Admiral 
Mitscher had Idt 1 lag Plot tor the 
Flag Bridge Both times he had stood 
there alone staling at the sky The 
staff knew his dilemma and knew 
that only he could m ikc the choice 
Turn on the lights and risk the ships* 
Or leave them off ind iisk the 
pilots * 

He h id bi ought thous in Is of mi n 
and 1 billion doll us vvoith ot ships 
into enemy watcis five nights ago 
enemy plams hid dropped loui toi- 
pedocs It the IfumitoUf ind two ot 
them h id ]) iss( d within ten v irds ol 
her hull 1 III I(\ini,toTi hid Ik in 
blacktd out till n 11 shi uid the other 
ships we 11 111 up now mveniin^ioi 
peclo plane I onifv i or subiiinini 
in the lie i could h iidl\ iniss On th 
other h ind, night 1 indings wi re liiz 
aidou «nough undi 1 lull lights Soini 
of the pilots now ilolt I id neve I mull 
a night landing, ind evin the lie si 
pilots were out ol pi icliee I he pros 
pcet of sevtr il hundred plinis fum 
bling tor those ntiiovv dccKs in the 
dark — 

Mitschei lelui ne d to Flag Plot and 
dropped onto ihi li itht i couch I oi 
a minute oi two he smoked in silence 
Then he pushed biek his cap and 
rubbed his forehe ad 

‘ Turn on the lights ” he said 

Captain Burke sent the order over 
the TBS, and searchlights flashed on, 
some vertical as signposts to the 


force, some honzontal rbr spotlight 
ing the carneis in tl c <»aik 

I 

T he first plane was dead astern 
Shuff caught it wnth his wands 
lowered it slightlv, held it, then drew 
the light wand across his throat Tin 
hook caught the second wire, and i 
big pi me crunched to the deck, its 
wheeL smoking and its tail buckin^ 
agunst the coi nlci weights th ii 
diagged it to a stop The time w is 
8 50 

‘ I h it s one of ’em in, anvhow 
Shuff said 

The pi me hgd haidlv stopped 
when Mitschei asked, “Whose pliiii 
w IS th it‘ 

The Honiit r, sii ” 

‘ IlornfP She s not even in o 11 t isl 
group 11 till iiovs ue hiving th ii 
much trouble finding thin ships, wi 
might IS \\c 11 tell dii m to Hncl vvhi 1 
evei thev e in Wt im iiiisci uiibk 
them tomonow inouiii g ’ 

Hu pilots hi ud iL It 8 y 2 ‘ \11 
pi ines, lioni C omm indei 1 isk Foici 
5*8 I ind on m> b isc vou sec ’ 

Shufl broiigbtm tin stcond phiu 
i str ived Htili it then ilmosl u 
one* is Mitsehei s oidii took if 
feet - he 1 It as il he wen uncle 1 1 
sti ihiig itltiek Inste id ol the oiderl 
fill tbit should h ivt bcti appioieh 
HU him, puis ol plincs, even pi me 
in Hocks, rolled up the groove to 
gcthti, elbowing ind jockeyirg lot 
his 1 Ivor 

It w is impossible to single out anv 
one of them Ihe pilot beside it 01 
above it might mistake the signals is 
meant for himself, and if two of them 
attempted a simultaneous landing 
both planes would be wrecked botli 
crews killed, and the deck would be 
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fouled up an hour Shuff waved 
them all avJa^He realized bitterly 
that amonq jnem niiqht b'* planes 
with insufficient gas to make the cir¬ 
cuit again, but there was no help foi 

It 

He waved off the next bunch and 
the next, landed an Fritetprise Hell¬ 
cat, and waved off anothei bunch 
I he 24-inch wands, loaded with 
cite trie batteries, W( re diaggmg at 
his arms and still the clotted pltnes 
rune on He landed a third Hellcat, 
then picked up in \\(ngci It was 
nhnost at the lamp when its engine 
conked, the poit wing dropped, and 
Its tip swung tow ird Shuff s chest like 
i seven ton sevthe He dived into the 
n( t ind lifted his head in time to ste 
the plane splish into th( s( i Ihut 
dim figui e s Cl aw It d out 1 h( y w iv cd 
as the> fe 11 astt 1 n 

Onlv te n minutes h id p iss( d since 
Shuff hid Imeled the first pi me, lint 
the pilots inxiet^ hid alie ul> iisiii 
to desper itioii 1 iilni thev hid ac 
eepted Ills w ne offs it onei, but now 
thc> wen bonne, in to the veiv edg( 
of the 1 imp ippiuntlv hoping tint 
then iivils oiilel quit at the list 
seeond Some of the 111 skimmed ovti 
the deck so low tli it time liter time 
Shuff had to sn ip down the cam is 
Screen behind him 01 thev would 
never have tie iicd it Others cut U 
staiboard, almost st i iping the ir w ng 
iipo on the hve ineh turrets aft of the 
isl md 

Every man who was off dety that 
night had come topside to watch the 
show They were clusterec^ on the 
island, along the catwalks, on the 
budges and searchlight platforms, 
even m the 40-mm gun tubs When 
the first few planes were waved off, 


thev had called, “Nevei mind^ 
\ ou 11 catch the brass ring next time •” 
But soon thev fell quiet Planes that 
landed safely vveic eheered all the 
wav up the deck, but nobody joked 
an\ more, few even talked When the 
Avengei splashed into the ocean, a 
bos n s mate slid, “Nobodv oideied 
me to watch this I m going below ** 
Othci men followed him 

Shuff biought in a fourth Hellcat 
and w ived away several plants at its 
heels One of them plunged into the 
w it( 1 He thought it w is i fighter 
and he thought he saw the pilot bob 
up but he w isn t suie Still no plane 
Ironi A.11 Gioup ib had eoine aboard 

Anothei biincli of j I itus was slait- 
iiiv, up th< gioovc 4s thev melted 
iw IV with i w jv< off th<) itvealed 
i pi me behind them - i Ileildivei 
witli no lights, living fast ,.tiaight foi 
the 1 imp Siiulf w ived his hinds A 
pi UK di it hit the deck it such i 
speed would ten out the wliele 
biiiKi svsit 111 ind the IfKinf^ton 
could not 1 uiel iiiotiui pi me that 
night 1 Ik pi uk did not swerve or 
slow 

Shuff waved ag iin, more Ir mti- 
c ilK 

bj) it the bow, Plant Handling 
Ciew SininlHi 0 w is sieuiing the 
Helldivei that had just landed An 
aviitioii niKhmists unte, William 
Lf>ng, stood in front ol it, beckoning 
It lorw ud the last few Ket into its 
puking space Iwo men stooped 
close to Its wheels, waiting to chock 
the 111 with heavy wooden cradles 
L gnt more men were pushing on the 
wings, helping to ft>ld them 

As the rogue plane shot past Shuff, 
Commander Southerland spun the 
handle of the ei ash siren I icutenant 
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Verne Prather chief of the Flisfht 
Deck Crew, yelled, ‘ Clear the deck* * 
and fell flat, an instant lx t ire a wine; 
tip slashed at his head I one; yelled, 
“Six get clear * Six gi t rh ir • ’ Some 
of his erf w managed to i oil into the 
catwalks Some Hung tlumsehts 
down and wiapped then u ms iround 
their facts The choekmtn held thtir 
posts 

The rogue pi me skimmed ovci the 
barricis ind stiuek with i uinding 
crash Evciy light on the dick wint 
out A bubbling sill un broke through 
the blood in sointbod\ s thro U Some 
body shouted, Loose bomb* And 
then the 1C was no sound but the hiss 
ing of the fire extinguishers 

Prather was ilrcicH sprinting foi- 
ward Close behind him rm Dr Ne il 
Baxtci, the Air Ciioups High! sui 
geon, with two coipsmen incl two 
streteher beiieis A green spotlight 
fl ished down horn the bridge One of 
the coipsmen sloiipe d de id mel wins 
ptitd Mii\ Molhei ol Jesus* 
then follc»wid Pi ithei and B ixiei into 
the hot tangle 

The SIX plmes that Shull hid 
brought ibo iid h id bee n p ii ked it 
the bow loin ot the in in the direct 
line of the ci i h Re umost w is the 
Helldivtt which Shull hid just landed 
Its pilot md gunner were still in then 
seats, wilting lor the wheels to be 
chocked The loguc s pi ope Her sliced 
through the c ir cockpit and cut the 
gunnel in half The till isscmbh was 
telescoped into the fiont end, pinion 
mg tlie pilot, and the whole mass 
slammed into the thice planes ahead, 
completely deslroving them as well 

One o the chockmcn was mashed 
to death I ong was unconscious with 
a concussion Jour othei ciewmen 


Ala} 

wcic in]ured The pinioj^td pilot had 
a crushed foot The j: ^^lo^ and gunner 
of the logue plane we^e unhurt 
Oil ancl gasoline from the shattered 
tanks had gushed across the deck and 
splashed into the portside catwalk 
and gun mounts A single stray spark 
and wildhrc would wrap the tead\ 
ammunition 

Bixtci dngged out the injuied 
men, bandaged them, ind give tlieju 
moiphinc Long, m his dcliiium w is 
moining ‘ Si\ get clear* Six gel 
e le n * 1 he acid light made the deacl 

men s blood as hi ic k is tai 

An ensign in one ol the fi\e ineh 
gun mounts was wiping oil liom his 
eves when he lelt soiueoiiL lug his 
elbow \ eiewnnn in e iiphones w is 
mouthing it him but no words c ime 
1 m ilh tlie ciewniin simplv pointed 
A ^1)0 pound bomb, lused, hid come 
to rest 1 Jew Ject iw i) 

Pruhei stumbled ind slithered 
uoundllu he ijioipliiKs tstim iting 
how long il would t ike to bn ik them 
ajiait md shove thtmovii the ide 
T he jiowiiiul de ek ei me had alre idv 
trundled foiw iid Pi ithci cue in 
structions to its eiew, then i in back 
to the islmd md shouted u]) to 
Southerland Ten minutes' 

Soiuheilmd shouted baek, “Do 
venii best* 

lilt moment the Hdldivti trashed, 
Soulhcrl md h id pulled the ii astei 
sw Itch on the light panel, to black out 
the ship and wain planes thit hei 
deck was loul None could be landed 
until the wreckage w is rcme*\td and 
every minutes eleliv brought them 
nearer to the imminent exhaustion oJ 
their fuel 

Southerland glanced at the sky 
E\ en the semblance of a landing cir 
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(1( had vaii.hed Planes were slam 
p(ding m irlar^fnal pinic, blind and 
ill idlong, crojfvdmg ind shoving to 
bt the hrst in line when the lights 
\M nt on ag iin Thev seemed to hover 
o\<i the stern until the last split 
sKond belort i st-tll, th< n thiv would 
spurt iwdv and ciicle back into posi- 
lon 

lour nimutes pissid fht ciane 
dipped into the junk pile tnd 
wunchtd Something c imc lice 
cl ingied over the side ol the ship md 
splishcd live mimiUs \ Diimtlcss 
skittdcd ilong till w uisorih i him 
died lilt ofi till poll b( im thin 
sto})pid iljiuptlv ind Slid No oiu 
ot out \notln r })1 ini wiiit m too 
1 u st< in loi South il md to ulenfilv 
]» 1 iglit minulis \iin 

I he Ih UcliM I h id c r ishi d it <) lo 
\t () -.0 the Inniiftnn s J]f hts wi nt on 
1^ im ShufI [iielvi d up his w mds \ 
lone u IS (oinin^ up the 

gioovi H( gcsiund U diwiiwiid 
slowed u 1 h w I iiots md biou^ht it 
111 Whin hi lookitl l)i(k to the 
Moovi si\ ])l lilts wtit 1 iiitl 11^ to 
wild him 11k sI impifli hid le- 
sumed 

I I \v vs in full CIV when tht ])hncs of 
\ii Gioup i() Im m to show up 
1 he hghtils wire tht fust Ihiyhad 


heard MitsehciS peimission to land 
on anv base liut most of them felt as 
Sv Scylieit did I want my own signal 
ujfiiir to bung m( in to nn ntn skip, so I 
(an sleep m my own sad I ht v h icl been 
fairlv confident th it oiict they found 
the tisk foice they could find their 
own task gioup but then confidence 
1 lilt d w hen thiv s iw the scene below 
them 

Iw ) dim lid bulbs, ihe tiuik lights, 
showed on i icli ships loitmist, but 
whctlui thev niuked a c uiiti or a 
cinisii I pilot could gut ss onlv by 
tliiir iliitudt md too olun he did 
not kiltA\ his onII I uhe niier buined 
i clow light i looi scju in md mdi 
VKiuii in ctdoi but it could be seen 
oidv litun dt itl ibovt, iiitl ilthough 
tht lli^lii d< 1 1 s w( K ]ni( 1 1 <1 out by 
tmv bulbs tlitv win vi ilili only 
liomtiost isttin 

Jilt [iilots s iw till 111 111 glimpses, 
wlitn iht \ s w thim il ill lit twt in 
flimpsts thtv wtn blmtltd Si iich- 
liehts tl islit fl on md oil 1 1 uts bli/ed 
Jioiii rht w ii I miilm (he spot 
wilt rt omt * nt hid ])]uiig( d St ii- 
sht lls wtn out sting Whin one ol 
them burst neu, oni hit is if one 
win nisiclt i giginlic electric 

bulb \rid through the lonfusitm 
flu kind the lights oi the })l me s them- 
sthis red md green md white and 
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yellow, bobbing and weaving and 
cnsscrossing like neon confetti in a 
whirlwind 

Fighter pilots Scyberl 'ind \\ endorf 
split apait four times to let stray 
planes slip between them Thev spot¬ 
ted a carrier, lost it, and lost mother 
A formation of bombeis rushed at 
them head on, driving them almost 
into the water Sevl^ert beg in to talk 
down his rising panic Damn you youhe 
been flying thise thim^s for quite a while 
nowf lou can get aboard^ Just keep toiu 
head' Aow get in there and pitch' 

He lound anothei f iintr and w is 
in the gioove on his fust appioach 
when a plane with no lights suclchnlv^ 
appe ired to port He h id to pull up 
to St uboard so quickly thit his wing 
tip missed the ishnd by imlus Fhi 
shipw IS i niiK isu in lielon tht knot¬ 
ted muscles m his hell) would lel i\ 
The second time iiound, he w is 
making his last tin 11 when a st uch 
light beam showed him thit he w is 
only ten leet above the w itei lie 
zoomed up, ov Cl shot the gioovt incl 
veered stiaight ovc r the isl uid it, iin 
Yom did I do thaP 

He was h ilfw iv iiound on his next 
approach win n ihf ship tinned off ill 
Its lights At the same time he noiiet d 
that his lue I g luge w is stuc k He tr it d 
to talk down a nt w iss lult of p inie 
Take it etiu, StyheiP La\\ noi ' Lasy' 
The ship s lights c ime on igiin, but 
the plane in front of him t mgled itself 
m the barriei, fouling the deck, and 
he was waved o(I 1 an, SeyherP Lasy 
novL ' 

He braced himself ag nnst the back 
of his seat and startcci his hfth ap¬ 
proach i he signal ofheer gave him a 
cut He saw two familiar turrets and 
knew It was the Lexir^ton He didn’t 


May 

want to taxi foiward, Jjfi wanted to 
jump right out of his^^ocivpit and kiss 
the deck * 

Someone called, “Here’s old Sey 
bert’ Hey, Sy'” and pounded his 
shoulders He couldn’t understand it 
until they told him that he was the 
only fighter who had landed aboard 
“Where’s Wendv’” he asked “He 
ought to have been heie long ago' 
Whtic IS he^” 

No one could tell him 
When Scvbei t h-id si irted in. Wen 
dorf waited until he had enough in 
teival, then lowered his wheels and 
licgan his turn into the downwind leg 
Suddenlv he* saw two pale blue flames 
streaming toward his st irboird wing 
— exh lust fl imi s fioin a pi me with 
no lights 1 Ic shoved hi*: stick lonvard, 
s ivv the blind pi im s wheels sweep 
loin fe e t ove 1 his e mopv ind h luled 
the stick hick ag iin It was too 1 ite 
His Iclt wheel struck the w ite u then 
his left wing tip J he IMleat leiped 
loiw ud vMiig over wing, m a series 
of giant cut will els 

I NTO iiir 1 exington s ready loom Di 
Bixter biouglit the pilot of the 
Hclldivir that hid eiashed on the 
deck Bixki s khaki sniit wasstre iked 
with blood The pilot s shirt w is tom 
across the shoulders and t ’e teai was 
bloodst lined 

Bixtei pointed to it ‘ Shiapncl,” 
he said ‘ This kid s h id a rugged 
time I w ant him to tell you ibout it 
Sit dow n, son It’ll do v ou good to get 
It off your chest ” 

The Helldiver pilot looked like a 
man m a nightniaie He kept his eyes 
on his shoes When he finally spoke, 
the words came m a spate, but so low 
that they could hardly be heard 
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‘\\e cau*ht a hell ol a hurst ovci 
the Jip fitej-iythtimiit f tjutss it 
\\ js It ripp?ci tins hole in iny poit 
wint,, ind the*tcliffs tuimd red hoi 
uid stilted tot'll i\v ly lk(pt\\itch 
in>» It nith J was hit m (ht 1) ick, here 
1 (li In t know how bid it w is, hut I 
i ould 1< 1 1 (lu blood I unnint, dow n niv 
bul 1 his holt in rlu wiin* .^ot liti,tr 
ind Inifit, ind she fell ofi on ihit 
i(l( tnd wt stilted to spin I liifimd 
' d lifttfi in ikf 1 witei lindint, l)f 
loK tin wholt wintf wis t ittn iw iv, 
hul pittt\ soon 1 snv tht tdt,ts 
ucitn I i(d 1 i\ moie, so I decided to 
u\ to Ill ike It honu Wf L.ot bul, 
i)iU 1 don t know how I found tin 
I niiti but till limhn^ (iiilt w i-. 
jutniKd Ididnlhixt but 1 h indlul 
i;l < 1 -. Ml mcl no Infills 1 ro ildn t 
hi\( mull It noniid le, iin I kiKv i 
(oiildiil I jinsht 1 in\ w i\ nto tin 
IIK l( I S IW llu w i\ ( oil but I 
(oulelnt mike nusflt t il i it, [ jiist 
(oiildn t 1 w isli to ( od I h id 

now Id i\< iiiMlnn^ iIiom men 
I kilhd 

lie e,oi up mil w illid out 

o\\ wsON 11 idt two p isst s It oni ol 
O t*n 1)1*, t mills he touldn t ti 11 
' huh ind w IS ilxnit to I ndwlun 
i pi me eut inside ol him so suddi nK 
th It he h itl to pull i 'It to st 11 bo ird 
1 hi cm 11 IS hu*,i loonnnjf is] incl 
blotted out the sk\ is hi blushed pist 
It His L, is i> uiQi nixHttd i5[»illons 
Hi tolel his eii w to £,et set for i water 
1 indinq 

Just dun ht spotted anotiiei ear¬ 
ner, with 1 1'lndinc, circle th t seemed 
( mpty I he sitfii d olhei r w d\ ed hi n 
in Swanson had dindv straightv.ned 
his lucky rin£» Hf settled down to the 
best hndinif he’d e\er made in his 


hie The caiiiet w is the Pnmeton His 
w is llu hrst iihne ibond 

lhe\ took him to thi ofhcei of the 
deik but ill he could sa\ was ‘Tike 
c ire of mv ciew, pie ise ’ He lepc'itt d 
it m a daze, Tike cue of rav 
eifw ’ 

Vnolhei oflicti led him awa\ and 
helped him Cfe t to bed Pie study the 
ollicM i mu bid ‘ Wt le qomi^ to 
£*as uid u ill \ our pi me toniGfht Will 
) oil be le id\ to fly m the inoiniiuf^ ’ 
Sw in on couldn t beliese whit he 
w IS he 11 ini’ ‘ No’” he cued No’ 
Not me ' 

Hi Imii'd his 1 ice. to the pillow It 
w IS 111 st moiiiinjt biloti his neives 
let hn i slivploi lull an houi 

W ui \ lorn Bionn lomticl the 
/ she w is blidid out 

i\ith iioultltik His If IS w is low, md 
he conidired pullinif aw iv to hnil 
mothi i ( mill but dtcidiil to q im- 
bli on till iiqhts coniinq bick on in 
timi Mill two swinqs iround the 
1 indm' mill hi li id is enouqb for 
oiiK oni mou W hi n hi 111 idi it, the 
IfMfiiliit w IS Still blukid out, and 
thi nil dll ol his fuel c, luge was on 
I 

Hionn hul ihe idy hcaid Buzz 
Ihomi Sav, ‘ 1 in qoin^ in the w 4 - 
li 1 Now 111 fi It like 11 pKinq Heho, 
Bii// tl IS is 1 Dili Bionn I in joining 
you 

Just ihe id and to port Bronn spied 
a distio\i=-r He iui\ed tow nd it, 
blinkiiiG; his lunnmg li*,hts to Utrict 
aiteniion md lit the ]>! mi settle 
His e\h mst dimes gleamed b ick 
liointbe w lU r, biiqhter and biiobtci 
Ihe plane hit a id crushed to a stop 
I uckilv It h 1 el Ik n si e n and the crew 
were soon picked up 
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M E^iNWHiiE, the Dauntless dive 
bombers were commt? in many 
of them w ith only fix c or tt n minutes 
of gas in their tanks W e\ mouth took 
them across the destroyer screen and 
down in in S turn He had brought 
them home, and now his lesponsi 
bility was finished Lvti> pilot would 
have to take care of himself from here 
to the groove 

Cookie Clcland started down Slip 
streams fiom sti »v planes tipped his 
wings and knocked him oft bilmce 
and oft course He f( It is if his hi un 
were luinin^ Jo dust 1 I( nnclt mis 
takes in iud*^ment knowing th it h( 
w as m iking the m He trie d tw o 1 1 nd 
mgs on the Primtton two on the l<\ 
inqlPti, one on i de stiovti iiid two on 
\\\L Lntaptisi He li id no ittoih e tion 
of finillv 1 Hiding iboiid th< I nht 
p isi He didn t e ome to his se nst s un¬ 
til he w IS t ixiing up the deck incl his 
engine died He w inted to ]uin]) o it 
right the c met pit old }f) s cowling 
She did it u lih her last i^asp ( ad hh whn' 
A clerk h tnclling ciew shoved him 
the rest ol the w iv to the bow shout 
mg at one moth i to look it the 
lagged hole undti tin gunnel s cock 
pit, the long lip m the si iiho nd >1 ip 
the 20 mm Ik le unde i the st n ho iid 
tank i hex were ill disti uight \lew 
minutes before something Ind Inp 
pened w hie li no one h id belie x e d pos 
sible J he signal oftiee i was w ixing m 
a fighter when a Diuntless without 
lights dropped almost on top of it 
The men in the c iiw ilks dueked The 
firemen giabbed their extinguishe is 
and lushed m Theie w is no ci ish, 
no explosion The iightei’s tail hook 
caught \ e seeond c ible the Daunt 
less , the l»fth Both pi mes came to 
smooth stops, unharmed 


May 

The Enterprise deck cr^/s were still 
nervous from their i.^eipe A plane 
captain dashed up akl*tricd to pull 
Clel ind and his gunnei Hisler out of 
their seats ‘Get out'” he yelled 
“Step on It' We’ve got to push this 
damn thing oxciboaid'” 

Clelmd rememlicid the attack on 
Palm Old 39 hid been crippled 
there too, and he d Imded on the 
Inttypnse then too and then, too 
the V had w anted to push her over lh< 
side He had talked them out of it, 
ind he stalled tliking now 

C in t help It the pi me c iptam 
s lid ‘ The old 11 itc is bustt d to hell 
ind wt haven t got loom loi her Cict 

Clt 11 ' 

Clelmd 11 idled loi his pistol 
‘D mm voi he said, ‘thit j)l me 
stivs iboaid' 

The J nitipint plane c ipt un s iid 
“O K sii li th It s the w i\ \ou ftei 
^l)OUl it 

T iir mx‘ pi UK to nipt ii m the 
Ltxiuglau V gioovt h ul somt dung 
sti mge ibout it sonu thing m its 
V i^ue silhouette w is chile leiit wrong 
At the s line monie nt, lire signal ol 
licei siw something else wiong the 
till hook was iioi extended He 
tliiew a flashheht beam on it to vviin 
the pilot lire beun lit i o tlie luse- 
lige md 1 luge i( el eiicle I he pi me 
w IS i Jill, OIK ol the nt we^t J ipancse 
loipedo 1)1 incs 

The sign il ollicer sn itchcJ up his 
w iiids iiul w IV e d the m ov t r liis he id 
Iht pi me vecied awav, toward in 
othei eirrier where it was given a,n 
othei li intic vv ive oft I hen it ap 
peaied close by the Bunkei Hill, who 
shouted her alar m ov e r the air ‘ All 
planes on this fitqucncy get clear of 
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our hncling^ irtlt' 1 hcrt s an enemy 
plint m It, atit «.ve ic going to open 
tiicBut befor^ iht Bunkir Hill could 
lire, the Jill was gone i ingiiig toward 
fourth rimer Every ship in the 
i isk foice smpjjcd off hci lights Gun 
(lews wtie ordtied to be ready The 
nieht s hysteria was now complete 
Ihe J ipantse pilot may have been 
lost, and as dcs|xnte for a deck is 
itiy \nitiKdn pilot in the an thit 
night His obedience to the wive offs 
suggests It But no one daied issume 
thit he e imt in pe lee, uid now no 
one will evei know \ cruiser e night 
him with her se ni blight md saw hiiii 
t igger inel pin into the se i 
1 \ti lets lioni the Iixiui^linii log 
loi the houi iftd the IJelldivei 
<i ished on hei diik tell pait ot whit 
li ippeiud th u night 

j 124 {() 2 } p 111 ) PI me duelled on 
poit be un 

21^1- M(ssigt lioiii a elesliovd 
(hif in Ihi not ft off our siathoaid quaftn 
Do you \ti him* 

‘ 21 PI iiK eliteh(d on port be un 
‘2144 I lom i fUstioeei lit mi 
^01 nil filatu that ttaslud on our 

d nhoatd btan 

2’4(1 \\engti in witer on pent 
be im 

2154 1 loin a battleship \\ t htar a 
IVJ 01 lulp on out poit ntarUr 
“2157 PI me in water on St 11 board 
Ih arn 

2158 Fiom a earner 4 plane ju^t 
unit in the uatet about joo yards astern of 
ns 

“2159 I rom a destroyer I am in 
line to picl up that man 

‘2214 From a e r uisei to a destroy - 
cr Pick up a fnan on my port quarter ” 
Shuffhad given up hope of 1 inding 
planes smoothly 411 he wanted was 


to get them aboard, right side up, and 
if they were within f illing distance of 
the deck when they eiossi d the 1 amp, 
he cut them down He dived into his 
safe tv net five times 4fter i while, 
H inson took over the w inds He had 
to piv them loose from Shufi s stiff 
fingers 

M l VNwniiE pilots liready landed 
on the Lnterprise wire in the 
K idy room wilting inxiously for 
the missing Pinky Ad mis had bttn 
till fust D luntless iboud 1 hey gave 
him i slifi br iiidv but he couldn t 
linishit I vegot 1 bellvliilolwu,’ he 
Slid md no room in it foi drinks ’ 
\\ h 11 C ookie C 1< 1 md the Seju ul- 
10 ns ( iger bi iver,’ eniertd, Pinky 
pushid him into 1 coinei inel dt- 
mmded ‘Cookie, hav« you had 
f iioiigh * 

Well It w IS piettv gum out 
theie ( lei md told him 

111 It int whit I isktd vou 
HIV e V oil h id ( nougli ’ 

‘ It w IS piittv hot, dll ngiil 
Adim peisisted, lint still isn t 
whit I iski d you Ilivi. y >u Ind 
enough'* 

C It land s ud solidly, ^ts Pinky 
1 V t h ad e lough 

When H mk Movtis and hi> gun-* 
nei, 1 tc \ in I tten, shuffled into the 
loom, \ in Itten thiew his eumri 
into i eh ur 1 ake the d imn’ thing' ’ 
he eiied 1 11 never use it ig iin* 111 
neier fly again* Never 

1 he last two Dauntlesses m the foi- 
mation were Kirkpatrick’s md Conk- 
lir s They found a carrier and passed 
her on her starJxiud side Conklin 
caught rt glimpse of the ‘ilhout tt< md 
told himst If happily, rhaCshet^ IhaCs 
our little home Jrom home’ 
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Kirkj) Unci- tiidedtwut iiid 
starkd m whe ii the t iil hook c meht, 
his caiphoms stemtd to explode It 
VMS his quimer >ellint, \ipp(t' 
Kirkpitiick smiled md nibbed his 
stomach Good old saftty belt' Coud old 
tug tn the gut<! it gins you' 

In lh( le id\ loom, he s n\ th n llu 
otlki pilots wen stinni, at him 
queeil> He dicln l iindcrstinc’ until 
ihev told him thit his louhe id w is 
blcedmcf He Jntw thuhe h itl kt pt 
his sc ithie,h andshouldei sti ipsloosi 
so thu he (oiild witch ioi sti i\ 
pliius md he h id j)iob ibK liiielu(1 
loiw iid into tin insriuiiunt p me I 
when he I mckd lie didn t unu ml (i 

Wlitn the scpiidion intdlnc k c 
oliicti isl ed him lor his stoi\ Kuk- 
p 111 111 Slid 

‘Well l\e Ixen )ump< el wuist 1)\ 
/ikis md then vi bicii missions 
when 1 t b id to lie on the bill mon 
and I v( lindid with less e, but 
I\e ni\ei h ul ill ll it tioiibli to 


Hithci until now It the Hop 
Supieme ’ 

N im of the 34 planes \it Gioup 
ibsi nt out weie lost MeClcll in, 
Bronn Windoif md most of the 
otheiswhom ide w lUi 1 inclines win 
puktd lip bs dcstioveis oi itseuc 
plants butloui £»al] int\oun{> \meii 
cans did not tome biik 1 iciUtnint 
(| e ) Imics \ Slut Ids Hoiisto;i, 
Jtxis Lnsi^n Williim J Stslleilt 
C me inn ill Ohio Lnsi^n llomei \\ 
Biockni(\er 1 iik\ille, low i Am i 
tioi R idio M lelimist *.iidcliss, I t<. 
O 1 1 M i\, Woict siei AT iss K husetts 
1 uo W( < ks 1 it( i the suiMNoiswcn 
j)it scnled with i t it ition loi iintdil 
M)ist nL,uishtd 1 hme, ( loss N iw 
C loss or \iT Mtdil) 111 the leidei 
ol this lecoiint lu piobibh iiiniiiii 
with the iibbon tiiit ie|)iistnt these 
iiH d jIs In c is( sou did not J now 
whit thi nit d i Is tilt 111 1 1\ t s It pit sent 
sou 1 iios it now 


The Helping Hmd 

A i \ buss intdseetion in liu'l ilo in old in in li tcl tnnidls it swi'*lls 
■ moving ti ilht ihtn ippioitlud i semn^ solditi s lujii. left sl«c c 
was cinpiv Son would sou bt kind enough to h«lp im leio s the 
stic» t'* he isked Ms evts Inst I etn bothi iin me 1 itel 

SuK,did gtmncd tilt souiu, kilos I iking tlu old ra m s am he 
sttcied nui txptitls uiossthi stieet 

I huiiied to c Itch up with the old gcntlcm m \ou fi md 1 sud 
sou se bee i ciossing ihit mtti cction dub kn sc us’ 

He took his J ipt Iiom his mouth and spoke dehbti itch Well 111 
tell >ou how it IS he sud I sc setn thit soung telloss uuund uvd I 
know he s pietls s nsitisc about thit empts skese Soita lost his ton 
hdt ICC He got it hack loi a spt 11 mere sshen he heljitd me itioss the 
street and I figuu it 11 be h iidei to lose it next lime 1 just edged him 
along toss aid the tunc he 11 hasc it back foi keeps' ’ 

— l intriluti 1 bv Int? M 1 rtcr 
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Ihnn SiliKdit'' Licutciiuii \,\C 

5 ftsf htUrs teieuiittm by I uuft mint 
S t lit" to (I fntml a host son / n! In n a 
hiutioifn* hUt ! in I utofn luiitniitf 
mi" s on dntv it th \rtrn Ilospinl 
f ^IiiiUtl 1 itld Iona Island ifuu 
I 7!^td ain i Jioin I mope by lions- 
t bint L pi me 

r",p=^iii otlui cl ly 1 iKW crioiip of 
i| \ouiiL,st<ts ( inu 111 Oiu of 
■A. jilt in i Jiic(-lookiiiL, kul of i() 
if si iiinv into sput, (pule iiii i\\ lu 
o' t'lc (liniK 1 li i\ in liont of linn I 
> ttl liini if lie tluln t f(( I like c itin^ 
id Ik Slid ith isliit, 1 it * Oh 
I i< • £ L,ii{ ss I \\ IS loo busy 'ookin^ 
lilt of th< wind )W It die l'nit<(i 
"s* Iks ’lionihislKd dl hi (oilds<( 

\ IS i p IK h of 1 ( id (oloicd sl>\ ind 
OK d( id iTct Bill iLdidn I 111 ttki — 
L \\ IS lionu • 

Most of tilt boss in tins G^ioup iic 
not s( iioiislv injiin (1 but lh( y h 1 i to 
t i\ in bed, nil sliilp in* tht) 

1 (( klc ns to dl ith J hi \ toss l)ooI s, 

1 1 'I ills, chi wine; e;uin, ftoin bid to 
b» if ind sou ilinosL hi\( to cm 1 
diwn till w lid on sour hinds md 
1 nils to i c qx the onsl un^lit 


Dunn his niondi of front-Iini 
comb It one of tin si boss piiDcl 
up i ( iMiini c imiii (ontiininr 1 
loli of film whii h li id bi i n h ilf usi il 
III md his buddiis shot tin rist of 
till film i 111 It sv IS dtstlopid hiii 
I mil sviii foui punts of out pitnnt 
md his p ils, t,iniiy md bi ii lid mil 
tom pimts of i bio id Cii n i m of 
])(ihips r,s\itli isvifi c, i/me; it him 
uloiin md i tow hi idtcl biby m 
his I M) I he boys liokid it tin m i 
Ion liiiii \ithout spi iki ij; It s\ is 
limiist too iioiiii ifiw ssiik i ) 
oui wholi w iidful hid bun out to 
(\tiiminile these Ce in in ojipo- 
ni Tils mil now heie tin y s\i ii wish- 
iiiL, (luii tlv tl It th It wile li id SOUK 
how ^ot hi i pii tuie 

Ihi bi ) svho owniel tin r iini i » 
shu'Iliilthi pii tines u iin I nisii 
sisv ms ’id fie siidsofifs ‘ Hi s is 
boil s\111 n I SSI lit o\( i md 111 duel i 
c oupi i months I ltd Slowly Ik ton 
up I Ik jniiits \nd soini bod) tuineil 
in the 1 idio seiy loud 

T I 01 iDN r help Ik nini’ one pi- 
tii nt s phom i ill homi tod ly I Ins 
bos sshohid Hi ofl, w is iinusu illy 
ft uful of It time; his voim (ssifi know 
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He called first and said his leg was 
broken Later he called again I 
walked down the ward just in time 
to heai him say nervously, “Hty, 
homy, I wis kidding ya before 
Y’know th it leg^ Well I haven’t got 
it any more 

“Ya thought so* Ya don’t care^ 
Gkc, homy, youie takin’ it swell 
Naw, I don t rnmd It’s just 1 i\as 

worrym’ about I can get another one 
awnght Golly, horn y, I can t get 
over how good you take it 
Naw, 1 111 not crym’ about that — 
I m just crym’ ’cause yei like you 
are ” 

He rubbed his eyes loughly with 
a pajama slctvc I notictd some of 
the other boys domj, the s ime thing 

\n AWi ui IY cute youngster, whose 
brain injury hid left him tolilly 
unable to spicak, has bten heie this 
week Blight ind akit, he got a 
kick out of the way I tried to in ike 
him speak, but it just wouldn t 
come 

During the afternoon he fell asleep 
and one of the other boys c ime 
leaiing out to my desk to tell me thit 
he was talking — sweanng, m fiet' 
— in his sleep When I woke him up 
and told him, he was inciedulous, 
but the others convinced him I held 
up a glass of water He looked at it, 
fiowned mightily, and finally suJ, 
cltaily and distinctly, ‘ Glass ” Th it 
was his hrst speech m more than two 
months 

The whole waid applauded He 
laughed like a biby with a new trick 
and managed one aftei another sev¬ 
eral sing'e-syllable words A gang of 
44 eager imtructois kept at it, coach¬ 
ing him until bedtime By then he 
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was handling long words, to the 
delight of the whole ward 

A COUPLE of weeks ago we lad a 
boy here who had lost both hands 
Though he will be able to manage 
pretty well for himseJf a year from 
now, his ncKt six or eight months are 
no fun to look forward to 

‘ Wish I could write a letter,” he 
mumbled disgustedly one d ly 

“Can’t you write with a pencil 
between youi Ueth^” I tsked, m the 
tone of one who always wiote that 
way — though the idea had just oc 
curred to me 

“No — can you^” he askt d 
“Suie,” I lied gill intly ‘ Ml you 
need is pr ictiee ” 

The next dav, after some mighty 
hard pri\ ite piactiemg, I gave a 
pre Ity soi i y deinonsti ation Howev ei 
It w IS legible and he looked cn 
tiouraged 

He was tiansfened to a Michigan 
hospital lixliy 1 hid a Icttei horn 
him — primitive to be sure, but ore 
cious beyond words He told how W( IJ 
he was coming along and w hat a good 
timehi washivmginthehospitil And 
every word, though like the writing ol 
a child, was perfectly easy to lead 
\ ou feel so dam proud of kids like 
that Sometimes I think awards for 
he roism should go not only for battlc- 
fi Id courage but foi the endless 
months of struggle to achieve a 
semblance of normal life ag im 

Louis was an uncommonly appre 
hensive soul, even for a boy with a 
diagnosis of “combat fatigue ” One 
night about 2 a m he appeared at the 
ofhcc looking sleepy but worr ed 
“Lieutenant,” he said politely. 
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though in uncertain tones, ‘ c ould 
)ou do something about the goat 
under my bed^” ‘ 1 he what^*^ I asked 
Please,” he repeated, “I think theie s 
1 goat under my bed ” 

None of my suggestions about shad¬ 
ows or dreams shook his certainty 
Would you feel better, Louis, if 
we flashed the light under your bed 
so you could see for yourself that 
nothing IS there^” I said He thought 
tiiat would be fine So I took my flash 
li£,ht and we crept softly into the wai d 
without waking the others Whispei 
mg a heaitemng, ‘ See, Louis,” I 
fl ished the light under the bed 

Two lirge eyts, ptering out from 
lx rieath two long and well formed 
lioins, looked up at us with interest, 
ind there was a distinctly goatish 
odoi As I stared, spellbound, the 
Loat stretched out his ncek and with 
i grt at show of nonchalance sampled 
m\ shoe laces 

Louis, with a faint sigh of rtliel, 
mumbh d that he ‘ hadn’t thought he 
(ould go crizy that quick,” and 
immediately went baek to bed ind 
sleep, leaving me with the goat We 
nt ver found out how the animal got 
into the hospital, though we suspected 
he had been colleeted by some young 
nfhceis returning from a gay p irty 

Last eveninc I was sitting at my 
desk when the door opened and a pei 
It cdy beautiful little colored child of 
about three walked in and looked at 
Hie appraisingly “I’s George,” he 
announced quietly I inquiied about 
more specific details “George,” he 
repeated firmly, wriggling up into a 
chair and surveying the top of the 
desk He had no wish to be enter¬ 
tained, he was quite self sufficient 
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I called the information desk, which 
reported that one of the patients had 
lost his visiting youngstei and would 
be right over Shortly theieafter a 
big soldier, one leg amputated, ai 
rived on crutches, followed by i 
plump wife and a raft of the cutest, 
most polite cherubs you ever saw 

We were talking pleasantly when a 
great giggling broke out among tlu 
small fry 1 hey had discovered a new 
amust ment flapping the empty trou 
ser leg of their father’s pajam is 
Mischievously they tiled it again in I 
again, laughing with delight One ol 
them looked up at the soldier, h< i 
giin almost teaching from ear to e u, 
and announced tiiumphuitly, ‘ It 
sho is gone ” 

There was a moment’s awful si 
k nee The mother looked at Ik i 
huso ind I groped foi something to 
say that would disti ict him, but in 
the paust you could fed him acet j)l 
the inevitable for the fust tune He 
grinned at the youngster and put a 
gerUle hmd on hei head “\ep, ’ he 
agreed eheerfully, ‘ it sho’ is ” 

The bo\s usually come in from 
overseas dirty, m net d of a shave, and 
with a thin protective au of toughne 
to cover the ii p iin and the emotieni 
ol being back home again But om 
latest bitch is different They aic i 
lovable lot, but oh, so very young 
The usual clamor for razor bl ides is 
absent, the familiar banter is missm^ 
too, no whistling or howling when a 
pretty Red Cross gal or Nurse’s Aide 
scuiries through 

These are frightened, homesick 
children, startled by the suddenness of 
It all, facing pain for the first time 
and failing miserably m their pathetic 
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attempts to do it nonchalantly These 
are the boys who only a year or two 
ago were phymg at “soldiers,” who 
went to the movies on Siturdi> 
iftt moons, and lovtd war pic^uits 
an I westerns and comic books 

I hey irc the boys who delighted 
the Army in basic training — eager, 
ilert, tiking it all as their fust ad 
venture away from home Youve 
seen them dozens of times on their 
furlough before going leross — mi- 
poitant foi perhaps the first time in 
then lives 

^Ve start to make our rounds, roll¬ 
ing the dressing cart from bed to 
bed The surge on que stions t ach Iroy 

so ve 1 y kindly Ag iin and ag im he 
isks. How old arc you, son^ ’ Nine - 
Ucn, sir” “Nineteen” ‘Nineteen ’ 
I low long were you in combat'* ’ 
One day, sir ” “Just a week ’ 

A l)oy liom Georgia, foie mg a 
niittei ol lict expression as he mai- 
cate s his sh ittered leet, says Re e kon 
the > 11 h ive to come off, don t you, 
sii * ’ The surgeon doesn’t answci 
for i moment and then puts his aim 
gently iioiind the boys shoulcleis 
^ ou kne w th it, didn’t you^ he isks, 
u'd the boy nods violently ind tuins 
inel smotheis his sobs with a pillow 

Tonight the Ixiys all got gift pack¬ 
ages liom i nt uby w ir })Iant mel 
the y ope ned the m with the e igei rie ss 
of puppies digging for a bone Pete 
both ol whose legs have been am- 
put itcd, unwiapped his box beam- 
in»Tly, and biought forth a pan of 
bedroom slippers* The outside visi- 
I ors l(X)ke d hoi nfied, but Pt te, followe d 
by all the' others on the waid, shouted 
with laughter He rewrapped the 


slippers separately, and toic over m 
his wheel chair to present the left, 
slipper to a boy who had lost a light 
foot, ind the right slippei to a bo\ 
wlios Lit foot was in i plastci c 1 1 
Ikt that girl never thought thn 
of us would be getting her packag', 
he pruined cheerfully 

How can you help loving kids like 
tint oi look foiwaid to douK am 
thing else as Ion »• as they need cart* 

“Wiiv^ » ‘ ^Vhy^” Mu t 

ev ly visitincr fimily expect you to 
cspl im why it h-d to hajijx-n to fhev 
boy* Ihey look at vou pie idingly — 
as though you could c h inge the i u ts 
1 ht y seem to hop< ig iinst hope tli it 
you’ve mixed him with somebod) 
else on the w ii d \ ou w mt to scie un 
that it doesn t mitUr il vou do mi\ 
tlu m up — thev lie ill eou illy tiagic 
Bit you say whit wonderful woik 
. the doetois aie doing ind yeiu «^ivc 
Mima some aiom itic sjniits, me! 
tell hti U) be suie and te ise hei son 
about thit Gf haiicut 

She clutchis tageily at the idea 
foi she wants to help make the next 
couple ot minutes go smoothlv And 
you ydl down the wild, ‘ What i 
lucky guv you are, Johnny Youi 
folks aie here ” The other kids knew 
It IS a h nd moment and they all he Ip 
out Get, Mom you look ]ust like 
youi pictuie \ know, ^ou’ie kuidi 
like my Mom, loo ” “Bet Joiiniiy 
gave those gray hairs to you — he 
sure g ive ’em to our CO ’ 

And suddenly they’re all laughing 
and talking at once, and you give a 
sigh ol lelief for they don’t need he Ip 
any moie You think what swell 
people they aie All of them 



Prt id nt of hcChuu’ici ofCoini m oftht United StatCa 


T ill lit lii^f oi thi rtnl iry ( in 
ind hould bt tin. most ic- 
sph ncl( nt (conoimc cia m hu- 
in m liisU ly — the cn. of the indns 
til ill/ition and modelniz 1 lio 1 of 
b ickw nd pc oples 
Ihe pioht to the United States 
would be pitxlii>ious liidustiialized 
(ountnes are by 1 ii on best custom 
tis Biitiin has a popul ition of only 
17 000,000 In the last yt ir of world 
ue ii etimc prospe i ity — i ()29 — our 
exports to But iin were $8^1,000,000 
( hin i has a popul nion of 47),000,000 
In 1929 our exports to C hina weie 
only $124,000,000 Mam leason 
Britain is industri ilizt d and has a 
rilitively hiL,li income pei peison 
( hina IS unmdustri ili/ed and has a 
vvrttchedl> low ineome per pci son 
Moie thii half of the woilJs 
popul Ition — 11101 e than 1,000,000,- 
000 human btin£>s — live m a state of 
mist 1 able mdustiial bitkwaidness 
md povcity Ihit i-j an immense 
eh illenijine, new fiontiei loi modem 
eco loinic audacity and devt lopment 
\t the outset, let me point to some 
of the tremendous possibilities lor 
/astly expanded woild trade 11 these 
seem fantastic, remembei thit I am 
not blueprinting the proximate futuie 
I am looking bcyoncl that, to a worla 
inhabited by the geiieiations which 
will follow us To them, the limita¬ 
tions of the 1940’s will seem as unreal 


IS ill) of rolom il \mi ric i sc c m to 
us ton i\ 

1 01 instanee, il people cvciywh ic 
us< d is mill h e olton }>e r pe rsesn is v/c 
ii c m tl I ImiUd S it s, the woild ^ 
pi odiK t on c <( otton would h iv e to be 
treble cI h pc ople e v ei y whe re usi d is 
much so ip per peison is we list 
pioduction would hive to be quid 
iiipled 

1 he United State s h is some 27,000, 
000 telc])hoiies It would bi mecs 
siry to ininulictuie 3130,000,000 
tell phones to bung the list ol the 
woild up to the Aineiie in stinJiid 
ol tilt phone use Ihe Imiled Stiti^ 
has somi. '37,000,000 radios It would 
be ncccssiiy to mmuuctuie boo,- 
000 000 to e quip the rest ot the woild 
14 iiv ill ml) 

One of Ameiieas gieatcst oppoi- 
tunitK s for its own pocketbook lit s 111 
thi piomotion of woild wide wealth 
.iiid well lie 

\lmost tveiy liackwaid couitiv 
w mis to rise up out of its backwiid 
I ess Oui ft how Amt ric in William 
D P iwlt y ol till Inti icontinent Cor 
poiation ncently built Indus hist 
a rpi mi plant A committee of in 
quii) h id reported that Indians weie 
not yet abk to do such woik Mi 
Piwl y said he would tram them to 
do It 1 le got toge tin r some 400 edu¬ 
cated Indians, many of whom held 
deg ef*s from univei cities m Britain, 
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the United States, Germany, France 
“ They took to aeionautic il engineer- 
ing,” says Mr Pawley, ‘ like ducks to 
water ’* 

J he American members of the 
staff numbeied only 38 The Indian 
employes (engineeis and workmen) 
were ultimately 14,000 They estab 
iish( d India’s first real assembly line, 
a^id came to rival Ameiicaii records 
of pioduction per man hour At pies- 
ent the plant — Hindustan Aircrift 
— IS used by the U S Aimy Air 
Force for the repair and mainten incc 
of Its aircraft in India 

“My exptrunct in India,” says 
Mr Pawkv, ‘ has com meed me that 
Indii IS destined to a tremendous 
industiial development ” 

There is no doubt that almost all 
liiclwiid peoples aie mentally and 
physically eipible of doing higliei 
woik ind moK remuneratne work 
th m they aie doing now \Vhit tht y " 
need fust is capital They all hive 
some, but not enough And where is 
capit il most plentiful * In the United 
States 

In Titr United States we hive 
swplus capital One of the b isic criti¬ 
cisms of our economic situation dur¬ 
ing the last two decad<s has been 
that we have suipliis capital that re¬ 
mains idle The backward countiies 
are calling foi it 

I’m not talking about ^ ifts Nor am 
I talking about loan^ In loans the 
money gets spent by the foreign 
borrower with little or no control over 
It by the American lender I am 
speaking of what is called direct 
investmt^t I am speaking of Ameri¬ 
can money that goes into a foreign 
country and builds a plant which re¬ 


mains substantially under Amei ic m 
diicction and is oper ited with Am( 1 
lean skills of engineering and man 
agement This is bettei foi us bee lust 
then we can watch our money It i' 
bttter for a backward country bt 
cause then it gets the products t. 
benefit not only of American capital 
but of American know-how 

At the outbreak of the war wt 
Americans had ilinost $io,ooo,0oo 
000 m such direct investment abro id 
I am convinced that this sum can b 
multiplied advantageously min) 
tunes in the near futuie 

Evei y Latm-Ameiic an count y h 
a “Commission of Inttr-Americ in 
lit velopment” prep iiing projects de 
vistd to be attractive to c ipital fioin 
th< United States The Joint Mt\i 
c in Amei ican Commission for 1 eo 
nomic Goopciation has approve 1 
pi oje cts which m Me \ico done would 
require a capital expendituie of some 
3^400,000 000 

On behalf of Chin 1 the Chief Engi 
neer of the U S loieign Economic 
Administration, Alex J mb has com 
piled a list of some 1000 projects — 
m mining and manufaclui ing and 
othc’' fields — offering an investment 
m China of approximately 3 n,ooo, 
000 000 The Chinese Gov ernmenl 
Itself has projects which it believe^ 
could profitably use an investment ol 
$ J. 000,000,000 in each of tht ten yean 
after the war That sum seems huge 
but it would have to be multiplied 
many times to give the Chinese as 
much industrial equipment as we 
Americans have 

If China had been thu« industrial 
ized m 1929, our exports to China in 
that year, instead of being $124,000, 
000, might have been over $8,000, 
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000,000 I see profit in that thar hill, 
even if it should rise only to one half 
or one quarter of that height, piofit 
for the dividends of Ameiican in¬ 
vestors and profit for the wages of 
\mcrican workingmen 
But all this can hippcn only on 
one condition No longci can surplus 
cipital countries, whether Bntiin, 

I ranee or Belgium, the Netherl mds, 
'!)weden or the United States invest 
in undeveloficd countiies ind then 
suck out all the dividends That kind 
of economic impemlism” is every¬ 
where either dying or alrtady de id 
The industrially bickward countries 
I (.sent It and will no longci tol< r ite 
It \V hat they want now — aiul w hat 
ilu> should have — is a pirtiKisiup 
ol then local cipitil with loieign 
e ipit il in the risks and piofiti ol new 
enter puses on their soils 

Ihe change thus mdicited is one 
ol the most momentous in all the 
world’s long political and economic 
history The age of the iruie ex¬ 
ploit ition” of backward countrus is 
closed We move ii to the age of 
lOQpeiaiiK, effort by adv meed countries 
and undeveloped eountries together 
lor mutual profit I am haj py and 
proud to siy that this principle is 
ilready lecogni/ed as caidinal in 
the future economic development of 
the Americas It is a principle which 
IS already m broad action tor in- 
stince, the W R Gi ace Company of 
New York, famous for its pioneering 
work in transportation and trade 
along the west coast of South Amer¬ 
ica, now has textile mills in Colombia 
Peru and Chile, vegetable-oil and 
paint and sugar plants in Chile, and 
flour and cement mills in Bolivia 
But these enterprises are not simply 
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United States enterprises They are 
also Colombian, Peruvian, Chilean, 
Bolivian enterprises In all of them 
there are substantial stockholdings 
by local investors In some of them, 
though the Grace Company provides 
the managerial direction, the local 
mve -^tors own a stock majority The sc 
enterprises ire not just transients from 
al)io id ] hey are rooted in the local 
ear th 

In Chile the America Cyanamid 
Company has a joint enterprise with 
the local Chile m chemical comp iny, 
Sinitas In Mexico, Pan American 
Airw ays is ope i itmg through a local 
company m w hieh the man ig( i is 
from the United States Mcxierns 
hold 4 j per cent of the stoe k and 
oeeup) (ight out of 11 seats on the 
bo ud ot eiiree tors 

In Argentmi there is a large • liss 
compinv owned jointly by the ( orn- 
ing Gl iss Works, the Pittsburgh PI U( 
Glass Compiiy and Argentine citi¬ 
zens Dividends therefore go tj citi¬ 
zens of both countries But th big 
point I want to m ike here is neit divi¬ 
de nds but wiges The gliss com- 
panv’s j8oo employes, with the I a lu 
fit of Nor th Amer ican m ichinci > i nil 
management are earning roughly 
6b pm Hit higher wages than thy et^^r 
earrud bifore 

V\hit then^ Then they c n l>uy 
more \igentine goods, and th n thy 
can aho buy more impoihd [ i ud Static 
goods 

Is this a matter of “profit seeking” 
Amciieiii busmes'j'’ It is Is it a m liter 
of “piofit-s( ( king American labor^ 
It IS Vine rican labor leaders are in¬ 
terested in expanding American ex¬ 
ports btcuise our export industries 
tend to be our most developed in- 
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dustnes, and lend to pay the highest 
wages Outstanding illustrations arc 
motorcars and rubber tuts and ma¬ 
chine tools Labor leaders know that 
wht 11 we expand our export trade we 
increase the number of our best paid 
workers 

1 he investment of our surplus cap¬ 
ital abroad enlarges our exports in 
two ways First is what are called 
“producers’ goods” — machinery and 
equipment Fins wave of exports to 
undeveloped countries could go on 
for many decades But it is the second 
wave that brings real human welfare 
with It for the peoples of these regions 

This second wave almost instantly 
overlaps the first As soon as the peo¬ 
ple of an undeveloped region liegin 
to get the higher incomes that in- 
dustn ilization generates, they begin 
to buy more consumers* goods ’ 
clothiiit, fur niture, kitchen appli¬ 
ance s, lutomobiles radios and all 
the “gadgets” of modern living 

We Ainerieans are good at manu¬ 
facturing botn producers’ tools and 
consumers’ gadgets We shall there 
fore proht handsomely on both w ivcs 
of cxpoi ts Let us constantly rt me iii- 
btr we are the counlry tint stands 
to win most out of ai energetic in¬ 
dustrialization ol tlv totil woiM 

So MUCH for exports Aow for iin 
ports They aie essenli il I he foieign 
world cannot get the dollars with 
which to buy our exports unless we 
pay dollars to the foreign world for 
in ports I then make two points 

1 he fiist IS that world-wide indus- 
tn rh/ation wiU mere isinglv dimmish 
our It ai of impoi ts W li it m ike s that 
fear^ ‘ Cheap foreign labor ’ But in¬ 
dustrialization abroad, as we have 


seen, raises wages As foreign wages 
are raised step by step toward the 
American level, we shall move up 
step by step out of our fear of imports 
The second point is that we need 
numerous raw materials from abroad 
to go into the products we manufae 
ture for export We shall export more 
telephones In every American phone 
then are i8 materials from foreign 
countiies We shMl export more auto 
mobiles In every American eai there 
are joo materials from 56 foreign 
lands 

\Vc lack certain raw materials 
Otlnrs, which we have had in a bun 
dance, are rapidly becoming les' 
abundant We have been one of the 
world s greatest 11 on-ore countries 
Now, though we are building the 
world s biggest and fast( st iron ore 
c iriyng ships to fetch us iron ore all 
the way fiom Chile Our cxpoi t‘ 
of ni'uiufaetuicd pioducts will com 
pel us to iinpoit larger and larger 
qu mtities of coppe 1, k ad, zinc, pe 
tioleum and m iny othei mal« rials 
I make no idi distic ’ approach 
to the problem oi imports I think 
that in the coming decades we shah 
tikf more and moie imfioits not at 
all bee lust we ous,ht to but because 
wc sh ill need to and want to in order 
to p omote our own prosperity 
ihis policy ultimately will move 
the millions of backward people for 
w ard And in the process k t us not 
foiget that we are helping ourselves, 
not only in the matter of p ofits and 
jobs and wages but in the matter oi 
international good will and coopera 
tion \mei leans are going to be mor'" 
genuinely and realisticallv interested 
in intei national affairs when they 
have more international interests 
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But the load ahead is not a cU ii 
highway It is mined and moated 
1 am referring to the inclination of 
many contemporary governmt nts, 
including our own, to intrude tlum- 
<.il\cs unnecessaiily and c\cesui\ely 
into international investments! of cap- 
ii il and exchanges of goods This in- 
ili nation, if unchecked, would tuin 
(\try goveinment into a bitter eco¬ 
nomic competitor of every other gov- 
irnment It would change all the 
private tiade contests of the world 
into contests between nations It would 
change them into contests not of 11- 
t( lligt nee but ol force 

Woild development, if it is to be 
p( aceful must be accomplished b\ 
pi IV ite effort The capital of the in- 
\t sting countries should go abroid 
1 mply as personal pniate capital, not is 
III arm of nationalized economic a^ 
grtssion A private risk is peisonil 
hut a government risk involves i 
whole people and ihcir nation d 
honor 

Behind every diplomat stands the 
'voldier, the sailor, the flag Nc^oti i 
tions liclwecn governments ar^ m < o- 
tutions between rival arrays ol in 
tional pride, prestige, powe i he 
world has suffered enough from pow i r 
holitics It could not possilily survive 
power economics That road is the 
road to unending wars 

Let’s have an utter abolishment of 


all “spheres of economic influence 
Amt I lean capital should be wt Icotr 
in Buiina, even if ovci Bunin flo t 
the Union Jack British capit il shimld 
be welcome in all the Amei ic in Rc 
publics, even if over them floats tl t 
Monroe Doctrine In woild develop 
mint for human hipjnni'iS let is 
op( 1 ite not as nation ils of this oi th it 
CO i itiy but as human beings 

I horn as Jefferson is rcpoiUd to 
hive Slid ‘ The leso mtc’-couise v\( 
hive between governments, and tlic 
more between peoples, the bettc* ’ 
\s usual, he used e xtremc langu i < 
As usual, he n ached throupli it l > 
w lid a gieat truth Peace must spiing 
from the state of mind of peoples Ml 
t'i< things that I propose mthis iitielc 
lie by ind foi peoples 

1 hese pi oposals are economic ste ps 
t( w ird woild prospeiity Without 
them I am convinced, no politic il 
s'« ps can evei lead us to assure d woi Id 
peace Peace can come only wlun 
jKoples walk the ways ol woik iiid 
we ilth togc ther 

Ihe future is ours Wh can "o into 
It with our faces toward the past, 
reluctantly, stumblmgly liacks Inst 
Or we c in go into it chests first, with 
our eyes on the golden sunrise ol a 
new day I contend that the most in¬ 
telligent and most manly and iimst 
profitable way is chests lust and eye 
liHW ud 


■'I®!- 

J 4 . WAS very, very old, the farnriv-r with whom I fdl to talking but his 
eyes still sparkled with an inwa’^d happiness 1 inally I said, I w ish y ou’d 
tell me how you vc kept the twinkle in y )ui ivcs ’ 

At once he replied, T make the most ol ill that comes and tlie least of 
all that goes ** — C ntnl utc 11 y r mK r l i 11 r 1 



— fer to the East ^ 

1 Cl 1 JL O A ^ hj It may take ten months aftei V E Ds'v 

to git our veteians from German} ready to 
fight the J ips in Asia 

Condensed fiom Collici s s- Quentin Reynold' 


V E D\\ brings singing on iht 
streets and loy m our htiits 
It’s all over m Fuiopt \Ne 
shout now mopping up the Japs will 
be t IS} And sav what about a new 
cat, a new ndio^ 

but, such optimism is founded only 
on i dream The boys who beat Ger¬ 
many will have to join in the w ir 
against Japan Theie 11 lie no home¬ 
coming ioi them, no ciis oi electiie 
ict bo\ts for cimIi ms, foi a loii^ tune 
to i onu 

I \{ tilktd with Gencnl Brehon 
Someisdl comin'indi r of the Aimv* 
Stivic louts, wlw with his stilf 
* vs been woikin^ ror more than a 
}e 11 on the gie,aniic piobUin of inov 
ing ti oops from 1 uiojie to the Picific 
1 he fiist sttp will be to lele ise pei- 
manentl} i fyoo ooo of our men, on 
thi l)isis of totil service oveistas 
Set Met, tomb It service 'ind number 
of dep'ndeiits They 11 come from 
botli I ui opean and Pacific w at the a- 
ters It IS quite possible that men in 
the Picific theUcr will reach home 
III t as ships returning from Luiope 
Will be he i\ily lickn with material 
lop piiorit}, however, has been al 
lotted to the wtiundcd 

But the bulk of the Army will not 
be rcle isetl, loi, to defeat Japan, we 
shall ltd 5 000,000 men in the 
Pacifc Suppose we take a division 


in Crt rmany on V E Day and ti y to 
follow it thiou^’h to the time when 
It finds Itself in combat against the 
Japs The m< n will Ijc combat weaiy 
tiled of mud and Aimy lations Gen 
eral Eisenhower has already picked 
several spots to send such divisions 
to rt St He is, for instance, taking ovei 
the Rivieia and oui division will 
fii d Itself basking for a spell m that 
lovtlv pit of the woild I he mei 
v'lll li\e as they haven t lived sinct 
they (nteud die Aimy If you find ii 
impossible to buy golf b ills oi tenni 
bills don t feel too bad lluy’it 
cumailtd foi men who need them 
moK th in \ou do 

1 he L SC) will St nd units to irh of 
thtse rccieation centtis, and tlieu 
will be cnteitamment uid new mo 
tioii pictuiis every ni‘dit Fheie will 
bt lieturcs and hbriiies And plenU 
of other means of iela\ation 

Mttr Its lest, our division will go 
to a mobilization center It will be 
suipiised to find that its equipment 
IS theit, evciy bit of it repioctsscd 
rcpaiied and as good as ntw Worn 
out material has been replaced We 
are not leaving m Europe any equip 
ment that can be used General Soin 
ervtll hopes to save 75 percent of it 
Our division is now regrouped co 
bung It up to Its combat stiength ot 
about 19,000 men It heads then, let 
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US say, for Antwerp There time is 
i( quiied to crate and load the cquip- 
nciit Eveiything" is boxed Why^ 
Well, you can’t pile three uncrated 
jteps on top of one another Then, 
too, this matciial is gome: to face a 
long sea voyige and must be pro- 
K cted against the corroding influence 
of sea air and salt water 

Nearly thiee months will have 
tl ipsed since V-E Day That is about 
is list as a division can be rested, 
Mt,roupeil, le equipped and loaded 
It will tike about 30 large ships to 
t irry our division and its material 
I h it seems a loL^ Well, a combat 
division hiS to bring along (hold 
\our buath) seven and a half tons of 
ijiiUriil per man* The necessary 
lit ms include li iison aircraft, am¬ 
bulances, cai bines, rifles, machine 
guns, antitank guns, moi ars, howit/- 
< 1 s, field kitchens and 1700 vehicles 
bv^erything from jeeps to four ton 
wreckers) 

Certain divisions, luckier than ours, 
will be roiittd through the United 
States 1 hese happy lads will be 
"iven 30 days’ leave at home Then 
they will go to concentration areas 
for 45 days of training for combat m 
the Pacific They will sail then fioin 
W (St Coast ports 

But our division will have to by¬ 
pass this country We’ll go from Ant¬ 
werp to Panama and, peihaps, to 
Manila or Okinawa It’s a long tup 
^ 14,000 miles to Manila — and 
we’re not a fast convoy That trip 
IS going to take around seven weeks 
So, by the time we land and our 
equipment is unloaded, some five 
months will have elapsed since V-E 
Day Those months are going to be 
rather trying for the folk at home 


They m ly get impatient at the lack of 
invasion news 

Our div ision, how evei is one of the 
\ cry first out of Europe and has only 
just irnved at Manila We unpack 
oui equipment and carefully go over 
cveiy bit of it Then we get the addi 
lion il equipment we need for Pacific 
opt rations — things we never needed 
m 1 urope 

We get new radios, for instance, 
radios thit have been moistuie- 
proofed Practically none of the r idios 
we ustd m Germa ly can withstand 
the damp tropical weather of the 
P icific We get new cotton uniforms, 
light undeiwear, mosquito nets, spe¬ 
cial boots to proU ct our It gs from 
insict biUs, special lungle camou¬ 
flaged laincoats 

After that we aie put into training 
Wt’ll grumble about this at fust 
We ve fought for three ye irs ill over 
E nope Why tram now^ Ihcn we 
find out For onqthmg, the ten am is 
a lot different Hcie wt’ll have to 
plow through rice fu Ids ind sw'’ mps 
How can we ever drive jeens through 
suchstufl^ Ihenweseeoui old equip¬ 
ment bt mg refashioned We see trac¬ 
tors and caterpillars taking the place 
of the wheel 

Ihey show us motion pictures of 
Jap troops on maneuvers, and we see 
how they hindie the movement of 
heavy guns and supply convoys We 
sec pictures of the ground over which 
we are going to fight And we listen 
to men who landed on Guadalcanal 
and Leyte and Iwo Yeah, we re¬ 
luctantly admit, we do need 45 days 
of additional training 

Dozens and dozens of other divi¬ 
sions arrive at this and other stag¬ 
ing areas and go ttirough the same 
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process And LCIs and LSTs and all 
sorts of troop- and matcrial-carry- 
incf Cl aft have been gather inq 
Then we hear minors We aie 
going “up forward ” Where^ Nobody 
knows Perhaps straight for Tokyo 
Maybe it 11 be Shikoku or Ky ushu, 
or Taihoku on Formosa, or N agasaki, 
or Saishu These names arc as timil- 
1 r to us now as the names of C ologne 
md Aachen were nine months ago 
whi n our eh vision was fighting in the 
Rhineland iSine montks'* 1 hits right 
It’s nine montl s after V E Day, and 
oui division h isn t fired a shot 
People at home are grumbling 
Why don t they do something^ Our 
military leaders are still crying loi 
moie production Some workers and 
industi 1 ihsts are bound to ask, ‘ 1 or 
wh It’ \ our army is just sitting around 
those Pacific isl inds taking it easy ” 
But our div ision won’t know about 
th It Flit y onlv know that the iumors^ 
they \e heard ibout moving for¬ 
ward ’ have become actual orders 
The we ipons of wai are loaded, 
not ‘coivoy loaded’ but “combit 
loaded” Jhe vehicles aren’t cr ited 
this time And one day oui division 
boa ds these cralt and we it off to 
lolyo oi oil the road that leads to 
lokyo Its ten months now since 
the wai with (renn iny ended 

\es some ten long weary months 
will elapse before w can invade the 
thiee big isl mds thit mike up Japan 
prop r And the invasion won t be a 
soft touch 

I-Xit’b take a look at Japan’s strength 
So lar, we haven t met her first line 
troops, ljut only mtn pi iced on is¬ 
lands t j Ir 11 a delaying action T hey 
did so, and you know how costly they 
made our victories 


When we go into Japan, and pos 
sibly C hina, we’ll find some 6,000,000 
Japanese troops spoiling for a fight 
Ri< ht now they have 4,000,000 men 
but, m addition, they have one mil 
lion Manchurian and Chinese pup 
pets orginized as auvihary military 
units And during the past few month' 
the Japanese have accelerated con 
sciiption and arc training an addi 
tion il one millioii yoiinn^ men They II 
be 1 < ady for us \nd if you doubt the 
com ig< and aggri ssiveness of thi 
Jap inese soldier, ask any Marine 
who wis at Tarawa or Iwo 

In Japan there is severe ratiomne 
and virtually no production of con 
surner goods Fhat mi ans that ah 
Japanese industry is geared for war 
production And during her two and 
a half years of exploit ition of Easi 
Asia, Japan has accumulated a hu«e 
stock pile of strati gic matt rials 
The ]ob in Asia will be mhnitily 
harder than the job in Europe Out 
European base was Britain, a fev\ 
hours from Normandy by sliip In 
till Pacific It will be difft ri nt It' 
6200 nautical miles horn San 1 1 in 
CISCO to Manila, ili'jo more to 1 ol yo 
We U have to bring every weapon, 
eveiy bii of blood plasma, ' v ly can 
of C’ ration"! along that oute or 
loutcs of similar distanc s 

All of this adds up to \hy we can’t 
move immediately against Japan 
when victory is woi m Europe We 
are going to hav c to ov t rwhelm Japan 
with superior foi i and it will take 
ten months to t, I those superior 
forces ready to itt le’ Any attack or 
a smaller scale would be suicidal 
We d be fools if we didn’t fact 
the realities of the picture and lock 
up our dreams for a while 





The Fate of the World 

Is at Stake in China 


Bi \fa\ Eastman 
ana J B Powell 


/ inodicals in Allud countries do not hentate to publish blunt opinions uhen 
thiir national interest is at stake Crituim of imeruan policy and of indiiidual 
\miileans by official Russian journalsyfor instance^ has been extreme U e tan 
hardly expect to keep the lespeit of the other United \attons if our press — sup¬ 
posed to be the freest in the itorld — does not speak up just as boldly 1 specially 
in relation to our friendly neighbor China^ a plain spoken report of the fails and a 
flank, discussion of American policy are impnatue — The \uth(n 


C iiiN\ IS a G;nnt Tmoni? nations 
Lii^tr thm all lutoix its 
population IS ont font th of the 
hiiiTi'in rice And this t^niit is waking 
up rollowin£» the example of Jipin 
ind Russia, it is entciin*^ the indus- 
tiiil 'i«xe 

Iheiefore, the question whttlui 
C hina goes democratic oi totditari in 
IS the biggtst political qiustion of 
today In wai oi pi ice the weight of 
tins giant of manpower in ly well be 
cl( cisive in s< ttlmg the 1 ite of the 
world 

C hma at pit sc nt is split into three 
parts Manehuria and the caste i n 
half, including most of the seaboard, 
nc occupied by Japan A north 
western region not 1 ir from the 
Sov let bordei is held by the C hinesc 
( ommunist Paity The lest of China 
i!> still under the Chiing Kai shek 
government, winch commands the 
loyalty of an immense majority of 
Chinese evcrywheie 
Ghi ing Kai shek is the successoi of 
Sun Yat Sen, fithei of the Chinese 
Revolution and founder of the Kuo 
min tang (People s Party), which is 


dedic il d to tin sc thue jims ni- 
tion il Hide pe ndeiie c political de moi - 
lie) md the people’s we 11 ire 1 rom 
1927 to 1937 Chung defeated the 
wai lords, crushed the attempt ol the 
Communists, Moscow-led, to seize 
powe 1 and united uiidti the Kuo- 
inint mg practically ill C hma exee pt 
the sin ill northwest legioii into which 
his irmies drove the C omniumsts 
1 hough popul u and jxiwe rfuJ ei on li 
to make himself peimaiient diet noi, 
Chung set a ditc, Novemlxi 12, 
1937, foi a Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion J ipan attacked m July of tli it 
year, and the Convention had to lie 
postponed With victory now in 
sight, he has set the d ite ag iin — 
Novemlx-r 12, 1945 — bun Y it Sen’s 
biithday 

Just before Japans aggie ssk n m 
1937 the Communists foiiiied a 
united front with the Kiiomiiiting 
ind pionascd to fight under C hi mg 
Kai shek But they cooled ofi alii r 
the Stalin-Hitler pact, and fin illy re¬ 
nounced their promise Explaining 
that they were “revolution me s not 
refoiPiers,” they declared themselves 
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J B Powell, bom not far from Hanmbal Mo graduated from the Umversity of 
Missouri and taught four years in the School of Journalism there He was m China 
throughout the pciiod between the two world wais as editor of the China Weekly Re 
mew a liberal journal known all over the world He was at the same time corre 
spondent for the Manchester Guardian and other papers and edited for several 
months the daily China 1 nss m Shanghai (He says he worked about 20 hours a 
day ) 

Mr Powell was taken prisoner by the Japanese in December 1941 The story of 
the inhuman treatment he received which resulted in the loss of the greater part of 
both feet, appeared in 1 he Reader s Digest, November 1942 Mr Powell has just 
finished a new book which will be pubhshed soon by Macmillan under the title My 
25 Tears in China 

Max Eastman is an outstanding Amencan authority on Marxism and the Com 
munist Movement He edited the Communist weeklies The Ma ses and The I iberator 
from 1913 to 1922 and thereafter lived for two yeais in Soviet Russia — where he 
became thoroughly disillusioned with Communism in action Speaking Russian and 
reading the Russian press, he has continued to follow closely the development of the 
Sosiet legime and the Comintern 


and their Red Army independent 
They now have their own govern 
mtnt, coin their own money, run 
their own Pirty controlled news 
papers and suppress all others They 
recently declared a boycott against 
Chiang’s tfioit to produce a demo¬ 
cratic republic, denouncing his Con < 
stitutional Convention, six months 
before its delegates are elected, is i 
“si IV es congress ” 

Such IS the present state of C hina s 
hope for democracy Japan, vve aie 
now sure, will be driven out, but 
whether Manchuria and Noith China 
which hold the piincipal makings of 
great mduslrv, will fill to the Com 
munists and thus ultimately swing 
the whole gigintic nation down the 
totalitarian load, is undetermined 
We Amt 1 leans cannot evade our re 
sponsibility in this, for the question 
which social system prev ails in C hina 
is identical with the question whose 
leadership pievails — that of demo¬ 
cratic Ameiica or of totalitarian 
Russia 

American modes of influence are 
cultural persuasion, the example of 


prosperity, skilled technical assist 
anet capital investment, and above 
all military and economic supplies 
Russia s \ capons aie conspu atonal 
organization and Party-controlled 
propiganda, leading to seizure ot 
powei and a liquid ition of all demo 
ciats, and if necessity arises, military 
inv ision in the name of “liberation 
Russia cannot furnish capital, an 
example of prosperity, technical as 
sistanee, or supplies on a scale com 
parable to ouis This gives us th( 
trump cards if we plav our hand with 
clear understanding of the forces 
involved 

Ihe Communists know this, and 
arc doing their best to cioud our uii 
derstandmg of these forces A flood 
of books articles, reviews, news dis 
patches, lectures and radio broad 
casts IS pouring across oui country, 
dedicated to the sole purpose of con 
fusing American public opinion about 
the situation in C hina There are four 
mam points in this deception now Ije 
mg practiced upon us — all equally 
false and all aimed at persuading us 
to abandon another 450 million peo 
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pic to the tot'ilit iiian infection 
spie icling from Russi i 

Deception 1 That Russia is a* democ^ 
raev” and that China can tlunfore 
safely be left to Russian ^infliiencL * 
OwFN Lattimore is perhaps the 
most subtle evangelist of this errone¬ 
ous conception Mr Lattimore ap- 
pr iis( d the net result of the Moscoav 
11 Ills and the blood-purge by vvInch 
Stilm secured his dictatorship in 
as “a tiiumph foi dcmoc- 
1 icy ’ He now urges our go\ ci nment, 
in a book called Solution in \\ia, to ic- 
cept cheti fully the sprt id of ‘ the 
Soviet foim of demociacy’ in C(ii- 
ti il \sia His publishe is thus intlie ite 
the drift ol his book on its ] ickct 

Ht [Ml Littimoic] shovNs that 
ill the \.si itic peoples ire iuok in 
tiKsUdm ictuil deim (r itu pi at 
tins such ai the ones thy imt \( m 
action acioi? the Russian hou! t ih ui 
th(v ire in the fine theoues of \n lo 
Sixnn d mottatus which conn cou¬ 
ple with ruthle ss inipe nalisin 

This deception was set going m 
\foscow in icj ,h, when a new eonsti- 
tiuifin was filled with ii//td-up 
phr iscs fi om our Bill of Rights so th t 
It could be ad ertiscd is mote demo¬ 
cratic th n ours In e id of est ibh h- 
ing po]jular government, howevei, it 
legiiiiiized the dictatorship of the 
Russi m Communist Party ( \riicle 
i-O) Stilin himself addressing thi 
e ongress which ratified the draft of 
the constitution, fiankly stated this 
fact 

I must admit that the draft of the 
ne w constitution actu illy le iv< s in 
forct the regime of the Dictitoi- 
ship of the Working C lass and pre 
serves unchanged the present lead¬ 


ing position of the Communist 
Pirtv In the Soviet Union only 
one }Mit) can exist, the party of 
Cunimmists {Pravdu, November 
-b, 1936) 

In the ‘ elections ’ held under this 
constitution in 1957 only 

one candid ite s nime appeared on 
eat h b illot He had been endorsed 
b\ the Party, and the “voting ’ con- 
sisti cl of assenting to the Party s 
choree The ceremony has not been 
rept ited, and would make no dil- 
feienee if it had The constitution 
IS merely a fumade foi dietimrship, 
and inyone who protests the fact is 
shot or sent to a concentration camp 
In Sibe 11a w hole legions are given up 
to thts< concentrition camps where 
fioin 75 to 20 millions* of Russi in 
eiti/ens lie dying a slow death at 
hud liboi That is the kind ol 
vlimoeiatic practices” the Chinese 
would sec “across the Russian hor¬ 
de 1 il the V could look But looking 
IS not jie 1 nutted by tot ilitarian states 
1 list of ill then, if our policy in 
C nn i IS to Ijc wise, we must hold in 
ste icly V le w the fact, frankly ad¬ 
mitted by Stalin and once vigorously 
stated uy President Roosevelt i 
follows ‘ The Soviet Union is a dir< i 
tor ship as absolute as any other die 
t KOI ship in the woild 

''Al<\mdcr Barminr former biifi^adui 
gent 1 tl m the Red Ami) estimates that the 
niimlM i IS about 12 000 000 Boi is Son 
V innc liench historian of Bolshevism 
esi mates 000 000 Victor Kravchenko 
i,.t(nt'v 1 ^signed from the Soviet Puichas 
mg ( ommission m Washington, who h is 
visited inmv camps and had official rcla 
tions with their managements s^s these 
estimates are low, and puts the figure at 
20 ooo 000 
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If this dictatorship spre ids its tc n- 
taclcs across China, thi c luse of 
democracy in Asia is lost As is well 
known, these tentacles need not in¬ 
clude invading Soviet troops, but 
only the native Communist parties 
now giMng allegiance to the Soviet 
Union, and taking then directives 
hrom Moscow When these Commu¬ 
nist parties get control of a ne ighbormg 
state, the Moscow dictatorship and 
Its fellow travelers call that a “fiiendly 
goveinment ” It is by means of these 
Communist-controlled “friendly gov¬ 
ernments” — nat by overt military con¬ 
quest — that Russian power and to¬ 
talitarian tyianny is spreading from 
the Soviet Union, in Asia is in 
r uiope 

Hence, for those who cannot svv il- 
low Deception No i, there is an¬ 
other We shall quote it from a rci ent 
book, Report from Red China, by Har- 
I ison I oi man 

Dfuplion No 2 Chinese Com 

mumsts art not Communists — not 
acutnhng to the Russian (hfinition of 
the Umi J saw not the slighkst tan 
gihle connection with Russia ’ 

Formvn is backed up by Fdgii 
Snow, the best-known popul iri/er of 
the pro-Cominunist view, with the 
lemiik thit the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists and their leader, Mao Tse -1 un^, 
“happen to have renounced, years 
ago now, any intention of establishing 
Communism in China in the near 
futuie ” 

To unmask this deception, you 
need only go to the Daily Worker^ 
liookshop on 13th Street, New \ork 
City, ly 25 cents for Mao Tse- 
Tung’s book, China's New Democracy 
(1^94* )> published with an introduc- 
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lion by Earl Browder (1945), and read 
the hook \ ou will find that the “Lenin 
of China” is a devout, orthodox and 
obedient disciple of “Marxism-Lenin 
ism Stalinism,” and gives unqualified 
allegiance both to Soviet Russia and 
the Communist world revolution 
Here are a tew quotations from 
Mao’s book 

The world now depends on 
Communism for its salvation, and 
so docs China 

W e cannot separate ourselves 
fiom the assistance of the Soviet 
Union or from the victory of the 
anticapitalist struggles of the pro¬ 
letariat of Japan, Great Britain, 
the United States, France and 
Germ my 

No matter whom you follow, so 
long as you arc a ui Communist 
V ou arc traitors 

Mao expHms Ic. irnt dly that Com¬ 
munism in China has two stages 
first, the present stage of “New 
Dcmocr icy,” which is> but a prepara¬ 
tion for the second stage t e , ‘ pro 
letarian revolution” and the estab 
lishment of collectivism on the Soviet 
model Mao excoiiates those who do 
not undei stand this, and insists that 
‘ the second stage must follow the prst 
closely not permitting a capit list dic¬ 
tatorship to be inserted between 
them ” (‘Capitalist die'atorship” is 
M10 s tei in for democracy as we 
undt rstand it) 

How different this is from Edgar 
Snow’s dulcet assurance that the 
Chinese Communists “happen to 
have renounced, years ago now, any 
intention of establishing Commu¬ 
nism in China in the nea" future” • 
Mr Snow also says, “Long before 
It became defunct, the Comintern 
ceased to have much direct contact 
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With the Chinese Communist Piity ” 
1 he fact IS that Alao Tsc -1 ung was 
one of three Chinese members of the 
r\eiutive Committee of the Comintern 
from 1935 to Its dissolution in 1943 
\L the last congress of the Russian 
( ommunist Party the grow th of the 
C hinese Party was enthusiistically 
i( })orted and the Party congi-itiiHud 
on becoming “tempered in the fires of 
(i\ il war arid mlional w ir,” and on 
building a Soviet legime” Mao 
sent the congiess a “flaming Bolshe- 
\ik greeting” lauding the Russian 
SoMct system and concluding with 
I ong live Comiade Stalin’” 

The Chinese Communist Paity is 
lire darling of Moscow and of C om- 
numists all ovtr the woild Its n i- 
lional congit'JS has actually mtt in 
Moscow All Its maneuvers, even the 
most “reformist, ’ h ive been e\( c uU d 
under orders from the Krenilm \ 
0 mce m the Moscow Pirty press is 
enough to prove thu there has Ixf n 
no letup of this mt( nse concern with 
ihc Chinese C ommunist Paitv Obvi- 
mdy, the of the C hiiuse Com¬ 

munists m building i Red Army ind 
establishing m independent nilion 
inst ov<i thru bolder — a n ition 
u hose le ider de cl ires “\\ e cannot be 
s( pirated from the Se let Union — 
would only intensify the interest of 
the heads of the Soviet Union 
To complete the record of this de- 
c ption In the translation of M10 s 
look., Earl Browder omitted words 
ind passages which would, if printed 
in Arneriea, expose his own game of 
playing democratic patriot m ordf i 
to get his henchmen into positions 
of power In the Chinese edition 
Mao IS outspoken m advocating the 
dictatorship of the proletariat,” and 


e'plaining that democracies like 
England and the United Stales are 
“capitalist dictator ships,” which 
“have become, or are about to In¬ 
come, blood stinking military dicta¬ 
torships of the capit ilist class ” “On 
the point of death, * they have be¬ 
come ‘ imperialist” and will soon lie 
repl iced by “the newest Soviet-style 
socniist lepublic, a dictatorship of 
the pioletariit ’ lie explains tint in 
this lespect there is no difteienct be 
tween the ‘ Eastern (re, Japanese) 
imperialists” and “the sob im¬ 
perialists of the West ” (The C hint st 
epithet IS fouler, but sob w ill do ) 
All this, whuh ir of the ei^tnie of Mao 1 
orthodox Communist position^ is omithd 
from th American ediUon 

The Chinese Communist Pirty is 
more honest Litem 1944. t passed 1 
resolution “accepting Ameiicm de¬ 
mands to establish mihtiiy bists m 
the Northwest but adding “\\t ut 
heir to the orthodoxy of Mai md 
Engels which calls for a class it volu¬ 
tion of the workers and pt is i its 
The cooper ition of the C bm< se 
Communist Party with the I iiud 
Stitts IS a tempoi iry sir ate g\ 

That disposes of the piopig nun- 
myth thit the Chinese Conimuni ts 
are not C ommunists 

Dicpptwn Ao 3 That the Clitusp 
Communists are fightinff the laps 
and that the Chinise National it my 
IS not 

I HE TRUTH is that the Ch n st 
Communists are fighting the } ips 
enough to hold then border, but not 
enough to make it v\ orth while for llit 
Japs to move m and clean them out 
This can be seen by a glance at tl e 
map I he front cast of enan, where 
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the Communists claim they have m 
armv ol 4'jo ooo soldiers heroically 
fightinef the Japs, is stationary It hasn t 
moved since Japan came up to the 
Yellow River m 1938 Although the 
Japanese hive attacked in some areas, 
thei e have been no real battles Amer¬ 
ican military observers agiec thit a 
virtual truce has cvisted m several 
front sectois, especially along the lail- 
ways supplying Japanese for es fighting 
American and Chungking troops in the 
south 

Where Chiang Kii-shek’s National 
Army fights, the record of bloody and 
heioic battles his been sprt id on the 
pages of the world press foi years We 
all know of the gieit struggle s in 1937 
and 1938 in which the flovvei of 
Chiing Kai-shck s irmics wis lost to- 
g( thcr w ith such mode rn ai maments 
as C hina possessed C hina h is re¬ 
ceived only a tiickle of aid as ag tins* 
the flood ol lend-k ise sc nt to Russia, 
but Chiang’s armies have fought on 
There were at le ist 100,000 casu iltics 
in the battles they fought 1 ist ye u on 
Chinese soil, ind certainly 85,000 m 
the furious Burma campaign which 
his broken the blockade by leopen- 
mg the Stilvvcll Road 

Casualties among Chiang’s troops 
run to over four times the tot il num¬ 
ber of soldiers the Communists claim 
to have 

1 he tragic fict is that while fight¬ 
ing the Japs a little, but never enough 
to menace J ipane sc communication 
lines to the war against Chiang m the 
south, the Communists are also wag¬ 
ing ‘irevolutionary war” against the 
Chiresc National Armv When the 
wax began, the Chinese Communist 
Central Committee declared ‘ In 
Chinese politics the decisive factor is 
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military power We must in the cour^, 
of the war of resistame^ expand as far a 
possible the military power of th< 
Party as the basis for capturing thi 
1 evolutionary leadership m the fu 
ture ’ Since Pearl Hirbor Mao nat 
urally has been willing to let th< 
“s o I) ^Veslern imperialists” finisl 
the Japs while he concentrates or 
“capturing the revolutionary leader 
ship ” 

This makes less astounding th< 
statement of Lin Yutang ‘ For ever^ 
Japimsc the Communists claim t( 
have killed they have killed at leas 
five Chinese, for every town the> 
hav e captured from the Japanese the^ 
h'^ve captured 50 towns from othei 
Chinese” It explans Comressmar 
^Valter Judds stitement that when 
last summer, the Japimse aimie 
rnded down from the north througl 
four to si-k. hundred miles of country 
till Communists claim to control 
till y got free passage Not a single oni 
of the hundreds of trams ran vim 
Japanese soldiers and supplies wi 
der iikd (Congressman Judd of Mm 
nesoia served tin ytars as a medici 
mi'^sionaiy m China, md saw Com 
munism firsthana He revisited thi 
country last September and October 

While this process jf Communis 
revolution is going forward according 
to a published schedule, such fables a. 
the following arc related by Haiiisoi 
Poi man ind solemnly quoted in a re 
view of his book by Edgar Snow 

“In the seven years of war the Com 
mumsts have fought over 92,000 bat 
ties Ihiy have killed and wounaec 
1100,000 and captured 150,00c 
of the enemy Foi the same pe 

nod the Communist® suffer ed ovei 
400,000 casualties ” 
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Ninety-two thousand battles in 
stven years is 36 battles a day, 01 one 
battle every 40 minutes In these battles 
the Communists, although a good 
number of them were aimed only 
with “old blunderbusses, mines, or 
any weapon at hand,” are alleged to 
Slave knocked off enemy tioops at 
ithe rate of 20 per hour, oi one eiery 
\hree minutes — this without allowing 
:oi mealtime or rest houis, night 01 
j:hv, for seven yeais running Beside 
Ik sc astronomical achitvcments, the 
letds of our Mirincs at 7 at aw 1 or 
xuadalcanal aie, of couise, mcie 
Iiild’s play 

^ It is doubtiul if a more fantastic 
il( was ever told with a straight f ice 
0 the Ameiican ptoplt And we it 
)< it To expose it, you have only to 
ook up the documents ai d use youi 
ji tins 

V 

jl)i ''ppilon No 4 That Chiang Kai 
ih(l IS a fascist, and that his totali 
Lilian tegime is preventing the Com- 
^uinists)rom establishing democracy 
I What kind of “demociacy” the 
I ommumsts urn to establish we have 
(11 lid fiom their leader a ‘ Soviet- 
lyle dictatorship of the prolet mat ” 
^ot only Chiang Kai-shek but every- 
' le in the world w* o intelligently 
pposes this kind of dictatoiship is 
itnounced as a “fascist ’ This has 
H cn the Communist smear-technique 
er since Hitler broke his pact with 
>i ilin 

Ghiang’s regime is not democratic 
A^hen he assumed power m 1926, it 
Vas the opinion of the leaders of the 
uomintang that only a military dic- 
^torship could achieve the unity and 
^dependence of China Until that 
ihould be achieved China, thanks as 
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much to the Communists as to foreign 
intruaeis and war loids, could not 
ert ite a democratic republic Whether 
they were right or wrong, it is cei tain 
that, except for the Communists and 
their subservience to Moscow, C hiang 
has achieved both the unity and mde - 
pendt nee of China, and he is moving 
tow ud a demociatic republic 

He once remarked to Amb issadoi 
Hurley “IfI becomeadictatoi I will 
be forgotten, like all dictators in oui 
history, within 48 hours of my death 
But if I sincerely woik to return 
power to the people, I will be it 
m< mbeied as the Geoige Washington 
of C hin i Can theie be any doubt ol 
my choite-*” 

Chi ing s speech of 1 1st M irch m 
which he st t the datt foi i constitii- 
t oinl convention, is seiwible ind 
convincing It concludes 

Upon the inauguration of con 
sli'utional government, all politic d 
p irties will have 1 < gal st itus md 
enjoy equdity The Govcinmtnt 
has ofTeitd to give Itgd recogni 
tion to the Commun st P irty as 
soon as the latter agrees to intor- 
poi ate Its irmy and loc il id- 
ministrition in the National Aimy 
and C ovei nment The oiler still 
stands 

1 am optimistic of national uni- 
hctlion and the futuie of demo- 
ci itic government 111 our country 

No one, compai irg Chiang’s speech 
with the schedule of steps toward 
proletai lan dictatorship drawn up by 
Mio Tse-Tung, could fail to see 
which of the two is on the road to 
democracy Chiang has permitted the 
publication of a Communist daily in 
his capital throughout the war wh le 
Mao will no even admit a corre- 
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spondent of any Kuomintanef, or non- 
Party, newspaper in his capital Thei c 
IS a maddening press censorship un¬ 
der Chiang, but under Mao there is no 
free press to censor That is a rough in¬ 
dication of how things stand 

The Chinese Communist regime is 
a ruthless party dictatorship, camou¬ 
flaged like Russia’s with ceremonial 
elections, but ruled with executions, 
purges, concentration camps The 
Chinese National Grovernment has 
tabulated, with name, place, date and 
circumstance, the pet sons known to 
ha\e been officially murdered by the 
Communists as “traitors and Trot- 
sk-yitcs” from Apiil 1939 to October 
194^ They total 34,7j8, of who 1 
2b 834 were military personnel, 30(19 
goNtinment officials, 1387 Kuomin- 
tang Party workers, and the rest 
civilians This does not include the 
unnumbered Chinese soldiei s kilh d 
by the Communists in combat action 
against Chiang s troops 

1 he fact that China under Chi mg 
IS not yet democratic is the very thing 
that makes the Communist d mgtr so 
gieat If the Chinese knew freedom 
and possessed it, they would be less 
It ady victims of the totalitarian infec¬ 
tion Having known little but the ai- 
bitrary rule of rival war lords, and 
then the equally aibitrary enforct- 
ment of national unity by the Kuo- 
mintang, they are as open to this in¬ 
fection as the Russian peasants were 
who had known only the regime of 
the Czar They are poised at a cross¬ 
road, ready to go either way — the 
way 0*“ the Russian totalitarian state 
toward which Mao and the Chinese 
Commumst Party are pointing, or the 
way of American democracy toward 
which Chiang and the Kuommtang 
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are pointing That is why the Chinese 
liberals, as even pro-Soviet reporters 
admit, while fighting for more free 
dom under Chiang, are not for the 
Communists 

What Chiang needs is our political 
understanding, technical assistance, 
loans, investments, munitions and 
supplies in support of his plan to in 
troduce constitutional government 
and make China democratic The two 
most irnjxirtant items on this list at 
th( moment are supplies and under 
St mding Supplies our State Dep m 
ment has lecently to the relief of all 
w ise men, decided to give to Chiang 
and not to the Communists But we 
must give undcistanding too 

It shows no understinding to de 
mand of an anti-C ommumst gov ern 
ment that it ‘ unite” with Commu 
nists An American foreign policv 
based on this mistake may very soon 
piove fatal, not only fiom the stand 
point of democracy but of cver\ 
Anidicm interest in Asia Put your 
sell in the place of Chiang Kai-sht k 
and yju will see why Chiang hb 
fouf ht the Communists in bloodv 
wai and desperate mtiigue for 20 
years He gained his power oy sav inj? 
China from a C ommumst revolution 
in iq27 He knous the Communists 
He knows that one word frem Stalin 
— and no woid from anywhere else 
m the world — could produce tht 
“unity” some critics are so 1 ntatingh 
urging him to pull out of i hat 

Chinese coui tesv will survive a lot 
of irritation But Chinese patriotism 
has a limit beyond which it will not 
go And there lies behind our pressart 
upon Chiang for a “unity” he cannot 
achieve, an implication that can onl) 
infuriate Chinese patriots The 1111 
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plication IS that the Rooscvelt- 
Churchill pledge at Cano to icturn 
Manchuria to C hina at the end of the 
wat may, if unity fails, be interpreted 
to mean turn over Manchuria to the 
^^ahn-^ominated Communist government 
of lenan 

Washington rumor, reported in the 
Mew York Times^ even says that Stalin 
was piomised a free hand in Man¬ 
churia for his help in the war against 
Jipan But Stalin may never have 
isked for Manchuria That is not his 
method of expansion All Stalin needs 
in oidei to establish his power in 
Manchutia is a “friendly govun- 
mcnt” a quick march in thtic b) 
Mao s Red Army, followed by the 
usual mide to order puppet state 
Our acquiescence in th'it opeiation 
will be sufficient to sell out Ghiang — 
s(ll out the hope of democricy m 
C hiiia, and the hope of a strong inde¬ 
pendent American ally in Asia 

Chung’s loyalty to the Western 
dr mocracies, and to America in pu- 
iriilar, throughout the Jong w ir for 
Manchui la h is been infle \ible 11 sui - 
\i\ed our unlimited export of wai 
materials to Japan, it survived our 
‘ defeat Hitler first” policy and the 
loss of Burma and Malaya, which en- 
ibled the Japanese to blockade 
( hina, and prolonged her sufferings 
interminably, it suivived the Stilwell 
incident, it his suivived the lecent, 
(ornmunist-kmdled flare of anti- 
Chinese slander in the American 
press. It has even survived, so far, our 
inane demand for ‘ unity ’ with armed 
revolutionists who are wiging wir 
against him But U mil not surv ive the 
knowledge that we piopose to turn 
over to Stalin, through the agency of 
these rev olutionists, the richest lands 


of China about which essentially, the 
whole war with Japan has been fought 

Chiang, because of his belief in 
Western institutions, has stood like a 
rock against those in his party who 
advocate a rapprochement with Rus¬ 
sia as against his close friendship 
with the United States But should it 
become apparent that we intend to 
bargain away all Nor th China for the 
sake of Russia’s help m the war, will 
Chiang be able to resist this pressure^ 
\Vith what arguments can he answer 
those Chinese patriots who will sug¬ 
gest that China do her own bargain¬ 
ing with Russia, and i enounce the 
policy of special trust m the United 
States'' Onl\ the smoke-scieen of de¬ 
ception Hid down by the Commu 
nists and their fellow travelers blinds 
us to this momentous question, and all 
it entiils — for us and for world de¬ 
mocracy 

These pio-Commumsts are playing 
the same game in Asia that succeeded 
so brilliantly m Easttrn Europe In 
\iigosHvia, for instance, on his prin¬ 
ciple of “arming am body who will 
kill a Hun,” Churchill sent munitions 
and supplies to the lebel Tito, veteian 
Comintern oiganizei and agent ot 
Moscow, enabling him besides killing 
Huns to wage a civ il w ar against oui 
all>, the legitimate government, 
whose tioops were commanded by 
Central Mikhiilovitch Mikhailo- 
vitch was also killing Huns, but he 
had not the backing of Moscow, and 
he had no propaganda machine with 
which to counter this same four-sided 
lie Russia IS a democracy, Tito is not 
a Comriiunist, fito is fighting the 
enemy and Mikhailovitch is not, and 
Mikhailovitch is a ‘ fascist ” 

Except for Chiang’s loftier position 
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ds head of his government for i8 
years the situation in C hina is 
ominously similar And tht choice for 
us IS inescapable Either we face the 
Jatts and side with the ^touth of democ¬ 
racy, or we su allow the lies and endorse 
the totalitarian strangulation Ihcrt 
never a plainer or moie simple issue 
before a Lnited States Goveinment 
But there is one big difleience — 
th It is the size of C hma lo sell out 
Chi ng Kai-shek to the Chinese 
‘lito” will not add a paltry 13 mil 
lion to the tot ilitan in Colossus It 
will bring under totalitainn regi¬ 
mentation 4jO million people This \ ast 
population, iiiited in their policy 
with the Soviet tot ilit »inn empire of 
some 200 million, would ctrt unlv 
threaten the hope foi a democi itu 
woild When Iian and India fol¬ 


lowed China, as they almost cei 
tainly would, that would mean i 
solid block of one billion people 
under a totalitarian regime 

Facing such a prospect, it seems 
obvious that as intelligent dcmoc rats 
we must abandon the whole policy ol 
meek appeasement tow aid Commu 
nist piopagand i and power in Chin \ 
Even Russia will hive greatei respn t 
for us if we m ikt unmistak iblv cle ii 
our loyalty to those fiee institutions 
which have enabltd our Amerie in 
n ition to arm, equip, feed and resent 
fiom destinetion a hill ol the pliiit i 
Ifweit illy btlievt in dtmo( r icy, let 
us impltmeiit th it belief with t 
pe iCt iblt biitele 11-lu ided, informed 
ind le solute c mip u'•n to promote 
the dt mocratic w ly ol life throughout 
the earth 


Sn ippmg* the Quip 

Frank Sinatra, whose income tiv comes to half a million doUirs, told me 
that whtn he writes his autobiogr iphy s>oon ins dedication will rt id All I 
am or t v cr hope to bt , I owe — i ari Vii 00 

era 

Scottish pHv weight Sir James M B irrie held probably the sheirte st intt rvi< w 
on rteoid An enterprising nt wspiperm in, g uning entrance somehow to the 
author s fat, began. Sir James Barrie, I presume 

^tjudo, replied Barrie, closing the door inst intly —1 1 rii,i 

Ct/J 

Moss H VRT, the pi i\weight, at 40 is a confirmed bachelor S< eing him enter 
a nstaurant with i Miss Jones, Oscar Levant once remarkeel Here conus 
Moss 11 irt and the future Miss Jones ” — 1 Wilson 

Am R b( mg released from i Jap prison camp in M inila, NBC Corre spondent 
Bert Silen began his first bioadcast * As I wis saying when I wis so nidilv 
interrupted three years and a month ago — rime 

ten 

An ermine bedecked show girl entered a New York night club When some¬ 
one commi nted upon her wrap, she replied, ‘ Oh, this, I got it for a song ’* 

To which Joan Davis cracked “It looks more like an overture to me * 

— Mitch Woodbury in 1 f'ledo Blade 
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Authoi itH 8 predict d (i inif h av< dft< r tin h ar Can our 
courts pi otect the couimutiit) if they continue their pi< 8 
ent trend tow aid unredsonahlc leniency for the erimmaP 

Condensi d from Ihc Vd mtic Monthly 


C RIME waves have follow(d al¬ 
most evtiy wdi, and we have 
hid sufiicient wainin^ that 
iftei the present conflict wt can 
expect unpiecedented 1 iwiessnt ss \«t 
lew communities have heeded the 
warnings In miny cities tin law 
enfoiceimnt acfencics arc htlpless to 
iunction efiiciendy because ot alli- 
inees lx tween politicians and ciiin- 
iinls And there is anothci aspect of 
Uw enforcinunt which has received 
too little attention Even strong en- 
loiceiiKiit ardencies cannot fulhU then 
r< sponsibility to the public unless they 
h ive the b icl mi? of the cour ts I here 
iiiust be a more ic ilistic attitude 
toward the C cmstitutional lights of 
iiumnals I he Constitution was nevei 
intended as a refuge lor the guiltv 
I wo years ago, in Chicago, Ed¬ 
ward Damiani, a criminal with a 
re cold of prior conviction for armed 
loblxry, was ag nn found guilty of 
the sune crime He was sentenced to 
the pcnitentiiry As often happens, 
'vhilc an appeal was pending his 
liond was reduced by the court and 
he was releised Nine days later, 
armed with poison gas as well as 
guns, he and his associates held up a 


\iTgil ft Peterson 

Operating Diicctoi CIucifo Cnme Com¬ 
mission forme i spt c lal am nt of tlie FBI 
Hi Milwaukee St Louis and Boston 

cuirencv exchange in Chic igo The 
cashit 1, Agne s OKt n, a woman of 52 
did not comply with the d( rnmds ol 
the lobbeis speedily enough Poison 
gas w is leleased and she died 

It IS time to give some thought to 
the rights of the A«nc s Olsens is well 
as the Damiims Damiani had his 
alleged rights picscrved But it cost 
the life of an innocent victim Suicly 
law abiding people must be pro 
tected, too The sti amed reasoning bv 
which couits hwe sometimes treed 
liwbreakers would be humorous if 
the results were not so tragic to 
society 

Ill Illinois ofliceis received infor¬ 
mation that on a passenger train in 
Cook County there weie men who 
wcic illegally m possession ol hen 
pheasants The oflictis boaided the 
tiain They saw pheasant ft itheis 
protruding from the pexrkcts ol Sig¬ 
mund De I uca The olliceis searched 
him and found that he had foui hen 
pheasants De Luca confessed to the 


C pyngkt ! i4S The idatthc M tthlv ft irlitplonSt Boston 16 Mas 

(Ihi it'anit Mt/thl} ifril 45) 2.3 
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officers that he had killed the birds 
Here was a perfect case — to every¬ 
one that IS, except the Illinois Su¬ 
preme Court The court held that, 
when the officers saw the pheasant 
feathers sticking out of De Luca’s 
piickets, they could not tell whether 
they were the feathers of hen pheas¬ 
ants or cock pheasants Consequently, 
the officers had no reasonable ground 
for believing De Luca was impli¬ 
cated in a crime The search was, 
therefore, unreasonable and illegal 
Evidence of guilt thus found was 
inadmissible The conviction was re¬ 
versed 

This case is unimportant But such 
decisions pave the way for the im¬ 
munity enjoyed by the hoodlums and 
thugs who endanger the security of 
the citizens in miny communities 
1 he pheasant-hen ease can easily 
serve as a precedent to turn murder-' 
ers loose 

Having progressed from the sitii'i- 
tion m colonial times, wheie crimm ds 
had few rights, we are approaching 
the equally untenable position that 
criminals are entitled to a good 
measure of predatory privileges So¬ 
cial protection is the prmcip^ func¬ 
tion of penal law, but the trend has 
been to place more and more empha¬ 
sis on the rights of the individual 
criminal 

We pride ourselves on the strides 
we have made in the science of crim¬ 
inology We have behavior clinics, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, sociolo¬ 
gists, biologists and social workers to 
give expert aid and treatmt nt to the 
indiviuual after he is convicted of a 
crime But only a small minority of 
criminals reach the experts for treat¬ 
ment Because of legal technicalities 
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that frequently benefit only the law 
violatoi, the odds are that the pro 
fcssional criminal, if arrested, will 
never go to trial, let alone be con 
victed 

Several weeks ago two Chicago 
police officeis observed an automo 
bile loaded with merchandise The 
conduct of the occupants of the car 
aioused their suspicion The police 
men slopped the car and questioned 
the occupants It developed that 
these men had just perpetrated a 
bui glary, and that the car was loaded 
with several hundred dollars* worth 
of stolen goods When the case was 
heard m court, a motion to suppiess 
the evidence was sustained on tht 
ground that the ariest, seaich and 
seizure were illegal The burglirs 
were set free The judge who dis 
charged them was not lesponsible for 
this ridiculous protection of the crim 
inals’ alleged rights lie was merelv 
following decisions that have been 
handed down by higher courts 

Neither the U S C onstitiition noi 
the state constitutions piohibit all 
arrests, searches and seizures without 
a wairant Only unreasonable searches 
and seizuies are prohibited Never 
theless, the eourts have keen con 
stantly pi icing limitations on the 
definition of “reasonable ** 

One of the most notorious gangsters 
in Chicago was Two Gun Louis A 1 
terie After the gang slaying of his pal, 
Dion O’Banion, Alterie frequented 
various night spots, flourishing guns 
and challenging the killers of O’Ban 
ion to shoot it out The police 
rested him one night, with his gun 
cocked, ready for action When he 
wis brought into court, the judgt 
castigated the officers Disregardini, 
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the reputation of this gangster, the 
udge stated that citizens had to carry 
runs to protect their homes from 
)bbers Such judicial attitudes, be¬ 
sides immunizing the professional 
iminal, thoroughly demoralize the 
honest and efficient officer of the law 
We sometimes heai protestations 
It illogical jurisprudence of this 
|i.ind IS necessary to protect individual 
lights We feel impelled to inquire, as 
irl Judge John F Perkins of the 
Boston Juvenile Court, “Which in- 
HividuaP The individual who breaks 
he law in reckless disregard of other 
)< ople*s salety, or the individu il who 
s be hav ing himself as he should and 
entitled to protection^** 

\ confession freely given affords 
1 hl> Cl edible testimony, the truth 
)i which may be easily vcrifaed On 
iny occasions a culprit will fully 
Confess upon the anival of the ar 
ting ofiicer Later he may deny 
iut his confession was voluntaiv 
IS iionical that courts frequently 
ki\t his denial more credence than 
officer’s asseition Mi Justice 
I kson of the U S Supreme Court 
c ntly spoke out against this un- 
in anted yet commonplace tend- 
|ii(v He said, “We know that police 
Imdards often leave much to be 
|< sired, but we are not ready to 
'lieve that the democratic piocess 
|nngs to office men geneially less 
'licvdbk than the aveiage of those 
reused of crimf * 

\pp irently any device used to free 
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a person accused of a crime is con¬ 
sidered part of the criminaPs natural 
rights Witnesses against the accused 
are intimidated or mysteriously dis¬ 
appear Dilatory tactics are pursued 
until the witnesses are worn out, dis¬ 
gusted, and made hostile Defense 
coui sel frequently look upon phony 
alibis as part of their stock in trade 
If any of the numerous devices suc¬ 
ceeds in defeating justice, the state is 
thiough It has no right of appeal 
\V ith the defendant, the conviction is 
just the first phase of the proceeding 

There must be a distinction be¬ 
tween the rights of an accused person 
and license He does not have a right 
to have the peoples witnesses in¬ 
timidated 01 bribed He has i right 
to i fur and impartial jury, not to a 
jury fixed in his behalf The df fendant 
has the 1 ight to hav e the truth brought 
out at a Inal He does not hav e a right 
to lh<. exclusion of relevant and 
eompettnt evidence And he does not 
have a light to have all witnessrs 
who testify agunst him harassed, 
humiliated and confused 

The Constitution prohibits uniea- 
sonable searches and seizures The 
accused is not entitled to have a 
reasonable search declared unrea¬ 
sonable through absurd legal theoriz¬ 
ing 

The pier son on trial is entitled to a 
fair administration of ciiminal justice 
But that does not mean the one-sided 
svstem of criminal jurisprudence which 
we are graduilly approaching 


~>^NYONi!. can sympathize with the sufieiings of a friend, but u requires 
a very fine nature to sympathize with a friend’s success — Oicar WiMe 



ONE OF MANY 

By I lean >r Roosevelt vK' 

After the dc ith of Picsidcnt Roosevelt, th< st woids — deeply 
movinsj in their quitt icstiaint, ind tloejuenl in their inessat,c — 
appeared in Mrs Ronseveli s sMidicalcd column 

WuES you hive lived for i lonsf time in close contict with the loss ind 
grief which todiy perv ide the woild, an> personal sorrow seems to be 
lost in the general sadness of huminilv For a long time all hearts hne 
been heavy for every serv ice m in s k i diced in the w ir Iht le is only one 
way in which those ot us who live e m up ly the de id who have giv n 
their utmost for the c luse of libeitv and justice Fhev died in the hooe 
that, through their sacrdice, an enchipiig peaee would be built and a 
more ]Ust world would emerge for huminity 

\\ hile my husband was in All) uiy and for some ye ns ifte c )mmt, to 
Washington, his chief interest was in seeing thit the avei ige hum in 
being w IS given a fairer cliinee foi “life, libeity and the pursuit of 
happiness 1 hat was what made him always interested in the proldc ms 
of minority groups and of any group whit h w is at i dis idvantagt 
\s the war clouds gathered and the inevitible involvement ot th s 
country became more evident, h^s objective w is alwavs to deal with th< 
problems of the war, political and mihlarv, so that cventu illy an org im 
zation might lie built to j)revent future wars 

Any man m public life is bound, m the course of years, to create t i 
tain enemies But when he is gone his rnun objectives stind out clt ulv 
and one may hope th it a sjnrit ot unitv ni ly aiouse the jk ojile and tlu ii 
leaders to a complete undeistmdmg of 1 is objectives md a determm i 
tion to achieve those objectives themstlves 

Abraham I mcoln w is taken from us be foie he h il idii ved un tv 
within the nation, and his people failed him 1 his div ided us i i n iiion 
for many years 

Woodrow Wilson was also stricken and, m th it i istince, the peoph s 
of the woild failed to c irry out his vision 

Perhaps, in His wisdom, the vlmighty is living to show us th it a 
leader may chart the wiy, may point out the road to 1 istmg peace, but 
that many leaders and many people s must do the building It cannot be 
the work of one man, nor can the responsibility be laid upor his h nil 
ders, and so, when the time comes for peoples to assume die buidcii 
more lully, he is given rest 

God grant that we iniy have the wisdom and courage to build a 
peaceful world with justice and opportuiiilv for all peoples the world 

over -—A United Fijiturcs Synlicate releai 
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Wow the Rhine BattleWis Planned 

^ Bdiind the iHAJUi ivith ListnhotLcr and his staff 

By hdwin Muller ^ Roving Editor The Reader s Digest now in Europe 


N March 7 General Eisenhower 
was dming at Advance Head- 
quirtcrs with a group of his 
ncrals They were putting the fin- 
ung touches on plans for crossing 
.( Rhine two weeks 1 tter Just before 
sst rt, the Gener tl w as called to the 
lone As he listenecl, the famous 
11 nhower gnn spre id over his face 
They did^ W ondt 1 ful, wondt 1 ful • 
t' Throw everything you can 
loss, as quick as vou cm Di\ert 
.« —” and m the discussion that fol- 
wed divisions weie leshuflled, air 
Kts shifted, supply lines rerouted 
Jhe Gener d returned to his des- 
rt ‘That was Bradley,” he siid 
1 hey’ve done it’ 1 hey got a bridge 
h one at Remagen —” 

Most Americans at home thought 
.( Remage n crossing was a stioke of 
««r luck th it changed the course of 
war In realitv, thr possibility of 
h a bre ik had been fully prepared 
The General was ready to take 
K antage of it 

wo weeks latei the curtain was 
i)ut to rise on the second act Up 
^Uh Montgomery was poised on the 
v(r s edge with an immense concen- 
Jtion of aitillery and armored foiee 
lX)wn south the situation was differ- 
it 'There, Patton had just reached 
Rhine There had not been time 
* prepare either an artillery or air 


barr ige Nevertheless General Eisen¬ 
hower, talking to Patton on the 
phone, said “Yes, get over now Any 
w ay y on can Get a bi idge if > ou can, 
or use boats Swim, if you h i e to’” 

And so, while the Germ ins watt htd 
and waited for Montgomeiy s much 
heralded crossing in the north, Patton 
slipmd across suireptitiously There 
w isn’t even an artilltiy barrage At 
the signal of a low whistle, little bo its 
slid out from the dark bank into the 
moonlit river 'They were paddled to 
avoid the sound of engines, and 
reached the other side without a shot 
being fired \\ ithin 24 houis Patton s 
bridge he id was ten miles long and 
four deep 

Again the crossing was called a 
lucky bieak It had an an of bold ind 
iisky impiovisation One British cor¬ 
respondent wrote of the conti ist be¬ 
tween ‘ Montgomeiy s full-scale sm i h 
and the impromptu cnterorise of the 
American 'I hird A.rmy s crossing 

Nothing could be fuither fiom the 
tiiitli P itton’s crossing was in fact no 
more impromptu than Montgomery s 
Both wcie dll ec ted from the si me 
souiee, part of the same plan And 
so was Remagen 

Tor ihe^e was a plan, a plan as 
carefully calculued as any in 0111 
mihtiry historv Fiom Februiiv 23 
a momh before the pnneipil eross- 
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mgs of the Rhine, the whole thing was 
m the bag 

We’re likely to think of this sort of 
calculation as a prciogative of the 
Gtrni'in General Stiff— those cold- 
eyed, nonhuman faces that stiie ar- 
roi,antly at us from the pictures But 
this plan, which beat the best thit the 
Germ ms could contrive, hid as its 
dirt cling genius a very human guy 
fiom 1 sm ill town m Kansas 

There has been a ttndcncy to un¬ 
derestimate General Eisenhower is a 
str itef ist But not among the men 
who 11 e in the best position to know 
His fie,ld commindeis and tliiefs of 
stiff, British indAimiicin siv with¬ 
out It servt tint it s risenhower who 
has lun the show, that the bittle of 
th( Rhine w is his concept ind th it it 
w is he who c imed it out, that, it he 
isn t i militarv gf niu!>, they don t 
know who is in this wai 

1 nr concept of the Rhine bittle 
goes b lek to December 19 j.i — when 
the hulks of our warships wcie sii'l 
smoldering in Pearl Haibor It wis 
then that the fundimentils of oui 
stratigv were decided that C < rm iny 
should be the first t n< my to be it- 
tacked in foicc, thit the piincipil 
att lek should be across the C h innel 
into 1 lance, that the objectiv e should 
be to crush the German armies west 
of the Rhine 

Eisenhower wis in on the plin 
from the start As ciily as 1935 he 
h id begun an intensive study of the 
German Army In the summer of 
1942, as Chief of the War PI ins Divi¬ 
sion oi the War Department, he 
woiked out the design of crossing the 
Channel ^nd driving to the Rhine, 
theic to fight the decisive battle He 
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took It to General Marshall The 1 it 
ter, who was 'll! for it, catechircd him 
on It for hours, trying to break it 
down Then, convinced, Marshall 
took It to the President and subse 
quently to the British 

But in the summer of 1943 there 
was a serious crisis m our strategic 
planning Something of it can at last 
be told 

Eiscnhowei, now Supreme Com 
mandii, still planned to break through 
from beichheads in Noimandy and 
push on to the Rhine while anotlui 
foice WIS to land in the South of 
Prance and drive up the Rhone Va* 
ley The two forces weie to join alon 
the whole length of the Rhine, anil 
there engige the enemy m an eflfoit 
to destioy him there as an effictivc 
fighting foice However, an alttrni 
tive was put forw ird inste id of land 
ing in the south of Pianee, we should 
attack Germiny throup^h the Balk ub 
and Austin On main force, sinking 
through 11 ance fiom the west, should 
not deploy on the Rhine but should 
thrust across at one point and diivt 
tow lid Berlin 

C leit pressure was put on Eiscn 
hower to adopt this alternative 
But 1 isenhower stood firm There 
would be too much d ing i to oui c\ 
posed flanks if we diove acioss tlu 
Rhine it only one point And the 
chief objective was not to rea^h Bei lin 
but to destroy the German Army 
That eould be done more easily west 
of the Rhine than east of if 
His view prevailed 
There wis one big if Would the 
Germans stand west of the rive r^ Pro n 
a purely military point of view it 
seemed logical for him to withdraw 
and take up positions east of that 
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obstacle But the Nazi doesn’t decide 
things from a purely military point of 
view, and Eisenhower has always been 
exceedingly skillful at reading his 
opponent’s mind Again and again ht 
had watched the Germans do what he 
calls “fantastic” things They had 
stood in hopeless positions and lost 
thousands of men in vain attempts to 
hold a few square miles for reasons of 
prestige Would thty repeat the same 
mistake in front of the Rhine^ Eisen 
hower figured that they would 
And they did After our landings 
and breik-thiough m Noimandy, 
they fought in front ot the Seme in¬ 
stead of retiring behind it Likewise, 
with his back to the Rhine, von Rund 
stedt dug into the Siegfried Line 
Then came the grinding, weanng 
period ol the war Progress was by 
inches Through November and De¬ 
cember of 1944 It rained dismally, 
day after d ly hlud was knee de( p, 
foxholes half full of slush and ley 
water For weeks at a time the men’s 
clothes were wt t 01 frozen, day and 
night Millions of woids have been 
written about this war but not yet has 
an adequate pietuic been given of 
what the GIs sufeied in those days 
Eisenhower suffered with them For 
a while nearly half h'a time was spent 
visiting troops, talking to this group 
and tint of dripping, shivering pri¬ 
vates They say that he really comes 
to think of himself as a GI The GIs 
reciprocate his feeling They mean no 
disrespect when they shout “Hiya, 
Ike as his car drives by 
The battle of attrition dragged on 
through December Casualties were 
heavier than the public realized at the 
time But they were a price we had to 
pay They had a bearing on the final 


battle of the Rhine, for the German 
cisualties were far higher than ours, 
and that steady attrition finally wore 
von Rundstedt down It forced him 
to commit himself to the desperate 
g imble of the Ardennes attack 

General Eisenhower foresaw the 
possibility of that attack two months 
before it happiened He could have 
limited Its scope by reinforcing his 
thinly held line m the Ardennes But 
he didn t have men enough to hold 
the Ardennes securely and at the 
same time to attack in foree where the 
plan for the Battle of the Rhine called 
for attaek So he took the iisk, a ‘cal¬ 
culated iisk ” 

It was calculated very precisely 
Six wetks befoie von Rundstedt’s at 
tack, Eisenhower and Bradley sat 
down together and drew a line on a 
map It marked what they thought 
would be the German’s maximum 
j>enetration As it turned out, the line 
they drew differed by only thiee or 
four miles from the actual contour of 
the “bulge ” 

When the attack started on De- 
cembci 16 there were thiee anxioi s 
days On the 19th there was an his¬ 
tone conference at 12th Army Group 
Headquarters The field commanders 
and the Chiefs of Staff were there 
There was some gloomy talk Eisen¬ 
hower looked around the group and 
said, “I want onlv chetrlul faces here 
Wc II deal with this nttack and make 
capital of It ” 

Patton was in great form “Let him 
get through* All the way to Pans il 
he wants Then we 11 saw him off at 
the base*” 

The counteroffensive was mapped 
Montgomery to tlirust down liom 
the north, Bradley up from the south 
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The GUineral went back to Supreme 
Headquarters easy in mind He says 
he never got scared of the Ardennes 
attack until he read the headlines 
in American newspapers, two weeks 
later 

Our countei attack was successful 
Major General Hoyt S Vandenl^erg 
and his Ninth Air Force smashed the 
tips of the German spearheads Mont¬ 
gomery and Bradley squeezed the 
ilanks When the battle was over the 
Germans hid lost two to one in 
casualties His last chance of stale¬ 
mating the war had vanished 

The plan moved to its fiml stage 
The attack was one, two, three, from 
north to south 

One was Montgomery On Febru- 
arv 8 he struck between the Maas 
and the Rhine His task — the h iid- 
est of the three — was to break the 
Siegfried Line on a narrow front 

Two was the Amcncan Ninth Army 
under General Simpson, together with 
part of Hodges’ First Army Fhcir 
objective was to cross the Roer Ri\' i 
and drive toward the Rhine Ihc 
attack was set for February lo But 
there were heavy rains, and the 
Germans were able to manipulate 
two dams so that the Roer became a 
swirling, impassable torrent It was a 
time of anxiety for Liscnhower But 
his anxiety was modified by a pie^e 
of luck In January we had captured 
from the Germans a map and a plan 
of the dams From them our engmeeis 
had figured it would take 14 days for 
the river to become passable Ac¬ 
tually It took 13 On February 23 
Simpson thrust across and drove the 
Germans toward the Rhine 

Three was Patton’s Thud and Patch’s 
Seventh armies in the south Patton 
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pushed the enemy back along the 
north bank of the Moselle But befoi e 
he reached the Rhine he slopprcl 
Suddenly he swung south, crossed thi 
Moselle, and lashed into the G< r- 
mans’ exjxised flank He drove thi m 
against Patch’s army driving up fro n 
the south Between the two the Get 
man formations melted away Tlu 
retreating columns were strafed I)y 
our fighter bombers until whole bit 
talions would halt and start waving 
white flags A quarter of a million 
pnsoners were taken 

The German armies facing Patton 
and Patch had ceased to exist as a 
coordinitcd fighting machine Tbit 
w IS why Fisenhowci knew that wht n 
Pitton came to the Rhine he woiil 1 
need no artilkiy or air bimgc to 
cross It He could swim across if lit 
winted to 

Meanwhile, vast preparations wert 
being mide for the crossings fartlui 
north On one army sector alone i 
million reconniissance photos writ 
taken On the service of supply, al¬ 
ready burdened with the moving of 
immense quantities of material, a new 
task w IS imposed, the transport of 
bndge-building equipment and \k> its 
Along the roar’ of Trance and Bel¬ 
gium there was one of ‘he strangest 
sights of the war, long columns of 
landing craft of all kinds, moving 
overland, hundi ds of mile*i from the 
St a For months the ir Ncrews had 
been practicing with them, some on 
the rivers of England, others as far 
away as the Columbia Fhe Rhmt 
was crossed first in Oregon 

While the battle on the ground 
continued west of the Rhme*another 
great battle was fought in the air to 
the east — to seal off the enemy ap- 
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pi caches Eisenhower had considered 
knocVmsf out the bridges over the 
Rhine itself But there were more 
than 40 of these diflicult targets in 
the bittle aica To destroy them I'l 
would hive taken moie air povver 
than he could sp ire from other tasks 
The I lb could be done m ^nolhcl 
way \ det iilc d study hid been made 
of the lail and ro id approaches fiom 
the east, ind it w^s found that the 
whole n« twoik could be pu ilvzed !>> 
dtstroymg i(» of its kty I i lt,es be¬ 
hind the Rhine 1 he An 1 oi ees got 
every oiie of them, then tackled rail- 
wi^s Tiid marshaling yards, then 
the aitillery aid anti-aircraft thit 
might hinder the crossings 

bo the plm, all its myriad threads, 
drew together to its calculated climax 
The crossings had lx en p’ mned for 
the third and foui th weeks m March 
Ihen on Mirch 7 came the lueky 
break at Remagin, thanks to that 
alirt and audacious handful of men 
of the Ninth Arrnoicd Division 
It was a m ignihcent achievement 
Rut from a Staff point of view it \v is 
a headache The plan had been 
w 01 king so smoothly Should it l^e 
pulled to pieces now^ One gcncril, 
who was on the scene at Rem igen, 
advised against exploitation of the 
crossing theie — especially as there 
was difficult, hilly terrain on the 
otner side That was why Bradhy 
phoned Eisenhower 

One of the latter’s qualities is his 
power to readjust quickly to a new 
situation At that dinner at He id- 
quarters he had readjusted to R(»la- 
gen before his dessert got cold I he 
St iff had Its headache, but Rem igcn 
was exploited to the utmost Ihe 
bridgehead there made doubly sure 
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th< succ< ss of the mam crossings that 
vvtte to lollow 

Ihose erossmgs went “according 
to plan ” Nothing impromptu about 
them In the south, Patton slipped 
moss silently, while in the north, 
w ht re the Ge rrnans were massed, e\- 
p( cting assault, Montgomery pounded 
his way ov^tr with big guns, Buffilo 
amphibious tanks, a great fleet of 
smill bolts Next day, the great*st 
ait liorne aimy of all tim* tool th* 
German in the re ir 1 or miks ti ins- 
poits and glide is filled the sky flying 
layer upon layer as fir as the eye 
could see The parachutes came dovv n 
hke drif*mg leaves 

Aftei this, German resistance dis- 
integi ite d The decisive phase of the 
w ir m the west was ove r 

Grenei il Eisenhower took a moment 
of lelaxation \Vith Britain’s Prune 
Minister and Montgomery he had a 
picnic lunch on the bank of the 
Rhine, green with spring Then 
while Chuifhill went sailing on the 
rive r, he went back to Headquarte rs 
to review with his staff the final 
ph ises of the war 

I hose men on the staff arc the ones 
who cm best appraise Eisenhowei 
'Iheir feeling for him is twofold i 
piofound respect for his stiatcgic 
g riius and an unbounded affection 
ft>r him as a man 

1 he Deputy Chief of Staff, Lieu- 
t( lant General Sir Arthur Morgin, 
pul It m woids for me He is the 
served type of Englishman, the 
last man in the world from whom 
y« u would expect emotional praise 
As I left his office he called me 
b lek “Do you know what I believe^” 
he said “There was a man sent from 
Gk)d and his name was Ike ” 
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Condensed from a forthcoming book, “Inside America ’ 
John Cunther 

Author of Insidi Fuiopc Inside Latin \merica etc 

Senators who disagree on to this formality He circulated around 
I piactically everything on earth in is comfortable, unpietentious and 
-tA- —except their lespcct for H iny ible a m inner as could be Hi 

S Tiuinan — told me early this yt ir wis lively and inimated, he \v 
tl at, if he became President, he simply a guest among other guests 
would (i) choose as able a cabiiut 1 watehtd him with growing inU i 
as any m oui history, and (b) let it cst \n impiession of what you mi^hi 
ilone H iiry S Truman’s single most c ill bright giayncss The clothes and 
\ ilu ible quality is his knack of pick h iii neat and giav The gia> frimid 
mg good mtn — and then backing spt c tacks enormously m igmfying th< 
them up His greatest asset is that he iv hazel eyes But no giayness in 
knows what he doesn’t know, and his * the mind He talked a lot Good tall 
highest MitUv. IS his humility too Ills mannci held a combination 

like Central Eisenhowti, whom ol contented humor, ale itness, a wielt 
he stiongly resembles in some lespects, and fluid langc of mteitsts, playful 
kJr liuman is a perfect “chairmin ntss and above all, a deep hum in 
ol a committee ” He listens and t ikes interest m everything that went on 
id vice, he coi relates diveigent points His voice is leasonable, \cry re is 
of Mcw, he gives everybody an even surintq and without much Missoui 
bleak Ol better, he encouiages those twang His conversational iiiannei is 
who need encouragement, and he alert and poised He talks veiy swiftly 
can, if necessary, Ik, plenty tough m yet with concision 'Vou have to listen 
making decisions hard to get it all 

One of Harry Truman’s best friends, I aske d him when he had first met 

Bainet Novel, the distinguished foi- Mr Roosevelt 

eign affairs editor of the Washington “In 1929, when I was a county 
gave a dinner party last March judge m Missouri Rooseveit was the n 
and, since the then-\ ice-President of Governor of New \ ork, and I thought 
the United States was coming, our he was the greatest man I ever met 
hostess had place-cards it eich table Piuse ‘ And I still think so ” 
airang d with proper regard to pro- Later there was a contrary note 
tocol Tl ^t to arrive, the Vice-Presi- The Vice-President happened to 
dent paid not the slightest attention mention an eminent politico “He s 

Instde America John Gunther s forthcoming booh, is to be pubh hed by 
Harper & Br thin 4 ^ JJ \ \u^ohf(> NY 
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in iss You undcrstind mt^ \ou 
k.now the woid’ \n ass' * 

Ml Tiumin evidenced not the 
slightest stnse of the impoitince he 
might fetl IS Vice-Pi evident Fhty 
(.livated me to this job, thats all, 
ind here I iin ” 

Mr Trumw served in the Senate 
ft oin 1934 to 19 ^4 ind of all qO Sena- 
lois he became probably the most 
popular One anecdote tells tho stoiy 
On the day he took over as Vice- 
Ptesident, no fewer than }o of his col- 
k agues dropped into his ofhee It w is 
like old-home week It is no deroga¬ 
tion of Heniy Wall ice, Trunims 
pn dect ssoi, to say that, in all his four 
V ( ars, he h id not simil irly b( en 
( t ted Ml W ill itc had nev er Ixt n 
a Senator he never qiite got to be 
i niembti of the club ’ 

Here aie some of the judgments on 
Ml Tiumaii Sen'^tors give me, be- 
loit he becimc Pi evident 

Hatch of New Mexico “He has the 
most valuable asset a man c in h iv e 
— com ige He wants to be r/^/k, ind 
vs hen he decides what is light, noth- 
1 ig cm deflect him ” 

Ihomas of Utah “He knows the 
kind of men to pi'^k His inter na¬ 
tionalist ideis arc splendid \nd he 
li IS the propel concept of mor ihty la 
government ” 

Bill of Minnesota “A. swell cap- 
t an of a te im 

Kilgore of West \ii‘^inn “The 
secret of Hariy Tiuman is his ability 
to delegate authority, to organize 
committee work, and to back up his 
ow n men ” 

Pepper of Florida “His humanity 
IS his biggest asset And he gets things 
done ” 


One of the new Pn side it <» closi st 
as oeiates said ‘ Whatf ver he under 
tikis to do, he dots well And vou 
c in be sure there s absoluti 1> no dif- 
fcience between him now and when 
he w IS a county judge He hates 
stuflf d shuts 

Another comment was the follow¬ 
ing ‘ If you busti d iht door in and 
Slid, ‘Hirry what the hell, you le 
nuts' he’d quietly ask you m eomt in 
and explain cx ictly wh-j ” This s ime 
friend added, after a si nous pause, 
“If you bounced him m the nose, 
hud, he might blink, but you’d never 
see him ueave'^* 

Let It not be forgotten that, while 
he was Senitor, a poll of Washing¬ 
ton corn spondents by look Magazine 
named Harry Iruman as one of the 
ten most v iluable mi n in W ishmg- 
ton He was the only miinbu of 
cither branch of Congiess to make 
the lust ten 

Tin? ntw Presidents chief lelixa- 
tion -if he his any lime to relax 
now id ays — is music He le irncd to 
play the piano as a boy, ind he pilys 
quite v/tll, though he cills it ‘mess¬ 
ing around at the keyboird” His 
tistes lie Ghopmesque and classical 
What he likis most is to play the 
pi mo while hrs 2i-year-old daiighti i 
M iiy M irgaict sings 

Ml Truman is also fond of re id- 
ing When he was a boy he lead 
sir light through the public libr uy of 
his home town, Indepi ndence. Mo 
lor years he read thi Congressional 
Recoid cycry night before going to 
bed Now, of course, his tune is taken 
up with official reports and so on 

His mothe» —who is still alive, a 
staunch old lady of 92 — tau< ht him 
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to read Mr Truman told me A 
bo >k sht fifivc him when he was 12, 
Gnat Men and Famous fVomen, had 
eiioimous influence on him It t lut^hl 
him something of the idationships of 
nun to govtinment and how politi¬ 
cal Icadcis weic shipcd ind mid(, 
though ht had absolutely no idea of 
e\ (1 becoming one 

1 ht Pitsidtnt wis born on a Mis- 
souii farm in 1884 He is of Scotth- 
Iiish descent, with a little Picnch 
mi ud in His grandpaicnts h id come 
west in about 1840, out ol Kentucky 
Ht met his wife Bess Will ice, in 
Sunday school, when she was five, 
and slys he has been in love with hti 
ext I suite 

It IS m extraoidmaiy thing th »t, 
in this diy ol universal edut ition, 
the President ol the United States 
should not h ix e i,one to collt gt T ht 
reason is of the best, his f iniily w is 
too poor, and he had to earn a lix mg 
lor ten ytais, after high school 
Harry xvorked on a boo-icre farm 
that ‘grew everything , these yens, 
he says, were the best of his life After 
that cune jobs in a drugstore and a 
small bank and comm ind of a field 
ai tillery Intteiy m France during 
\Voild War I 

1 he President has never h id much 
money When he ar 1 ived m \V ashing- 
ton he was in debt, he has since paid 
off every cent, while living on his 
sal iry 

Mr Truman didn’t engage in 
sports as a boy, because of defective 
eyesight “So they made me an um¬ 
pire,” IS the way he laughs it off One 
eyeball is flat But with glasses, the 
Chief Lxecutive sees perfectly His 
health is, m general, excellent 

Mr Truman has been accustomed 


to getting to woik very eaily Hi 
exeeutixe sc cict iry, Matth( w J Con 
nellv, told rne th it m ye irs he h^fl 
‘beitcn the boss to the olliee onh 
onee ’ Mr Connelly idded “^rid 
he alw lys took the diy home witli 
him too Alxvays Mr 1 r urn in’s bru I 
e ist was full of things it xv is inipti » 
tixe to read it night, so th it ht to ilrj 
meet idequitelv each nexv diy 

Be orl Peiil Harbor Mr Tru 
min wtnt to Gentril Marshall aiic' 
asked how he could be of strxict 
1 nun in hoped to gtt into uniform 
again But Marsh ill told him in tJ 
ftet, while ippreciiting his gestuK 
‘ Stnitor you re 55 This is i youn 
min s wir We can t use you 

I niman respected ^larsli ill s point 
of X lexv, but Ik was hurt lit h lU d to 
think that ht x\ is too old to bt ol List 
In the xvintt r of 19 J-O, he mad* i ton 
of Army e imps then being built 
throughout the tountry He tr ixtltd 
111 his own cai at his own exp* ns< h* 
coxertd about jo,ooo miles \s i 
county commissioner in Missouri ht 
had spent somi %6o 000,000 on 1 o ids 
— the best darned 10 ids m lh« 
United States ” He knew \ lot a!rout 
contracts ind construction Andxvhu 
he siw being built didn’t please him 

So Mr 1 ruinan m ide one ol h^ 
rare Senate speeches Hi mtioduced i 
resolution calling for an ir vestigaliim 
committee Ihis was approved and 
in April 1941 the comn ittee got to 
work It has been estimated that the 
liuman Committee probably^ sivrd 
the country between two md three 
billion dollars, and a good manx 
thousand lives, by its insistence on. 
strict standards in war contracts and | 
the like 
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Mr Truman did not \\ ant the job 
of Vice-President He went to the 
1944 convention in Chicisfo with a 
speech nominating Jimts 1 Byines 
in his pocket He still hid it m hia 
pocket when, trymi» to think fist, he 
had to make a speech of acceptance 
on getting the job himself* Not till 
altei his nomination did he s( e the 
It t ter from Mi Rocisevelt suggesting 
him for the post 

He hated to It ive the Senate “I 
hked being a Stnator I wanted to 
St ly in the Sc a ite all my lile But 
u h<. n I g( t a job, I try to woi k it il ’ 

A. month bdore the convention, 
liuman chatt d with a newspijxi 
liitnd ibout the impt nding nomini- 
tions 1 Him in sud, I wouldn’t be 
Prisidtnt of the United States foi a 
iinlhon doll ns' ’ 

Mi Rooscvtlt w inted riumm to 
Ik Viee Pusidint foi a smde s iprcmt 
r( ison He was conccirud tint the 
p( ace tic itv si ould < it thioue,h the 
H n Ilf, that tlx L lined St ik s should 
I )in a nt w world oidt 1 with teeth so 
i nt the t af av of \v ii could never 
')t re peaUc' riunian, Roosevelt felt, 
w IS the m )st cfiective p rson he 
< ou ’1 find to this end it invbody 
loulel put the tieatv thiough, m the 
\iiU ol a sti'l li ht liiimin could 
in ism ich is he v\ is txliemely j ope 
1 ii v iih Sen lUais e f eve ry bleed 

Ml fiuman has been sol clly in 
' Ivor of woild eoojieration f oin the 
un< he enteif d public life He loo's 
hjck to his hisioiie il readii g as one 
chief souice o^ his inte irationalist 
lele IS the "uatest political exp n- 
ment m the hismry of all gov ti line nt 
Was, Mr Tinman th nks, the Amer¬ 
ican Constitutional Convtrilion of 
17117 He hop S-- though he dicln t 
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say so in so many words — that the 
work of this convention can, 111 oui 
times, be somehow j ojected on an 
intci nation il scale in full matuiity 

Piesident Truman h id a good deal 
to do with the B H lesolution irr 
194^, pledging the Senate to inte r- 
nitionil coopeiation Button Bill 
md Hitch wtie all members of his 
own committee, all weie close filends 
and It was easy foi all to me e t undei 
his baton And it wis I iiiinan who 
m the earliest ncgatiitions, suggested 
th it it anything at all w is to come 
of the cfloit, it must be bi jjaitisin 
1 1 ut to e h ir ictei, I e 1 < m line d out o 
the imielif^ht 

Iinme liatelv rfter liisinaii' uratiou 
IS \ ice President, Mr I rum in held 
a lunch tor the Ik shini n Sen ilois At 
the luneh Iiumin v\ is cartful to 
invite all the BH berys, and also 
I or I Conn lily, Chmmin of tlx 
lotiign Re 1 itions Committee J he 
icIe i w IS to let Bill mil Hill and 
Hiteh ti'k to the ix v co ners ibout 
Dm 1') 11 (on O il s J lx n 1 1 iimaii, 
Fiosi'v by pvrsoiul persuasion, got 
all ib fr(->'imen (ineluehi^ C loe'iirt 
of Indi ina md Hicke nloopt 1 ol Iowa 
stifjug midwest R< public ms) t) si p 
a lou id loljin to th( I re si h it pi dg 
ing support of tli \dnii ustratiejn s 
foie nj)oh(> 

Noi alw lys did the Roo t'tlt \d 
miiiistr ition smiK on 1 urn m 1 01 
lust mee he geit no supiiorl vvh 11 run 
niii‘ lot le- leetion r^Sei rtor 1 1 ifjl-o, 
thou-,h his leeoid w is eompletely 
lov il The re son w is the nipt ndnif- 
prosecution loi income tax tv isioii o 
Boss 1 homas J Pt nd i tsl m Kansa 
C ity J rum rn w is in no w iv iniph 
cated in anv Pt ne’t t ist s( uic a I, but 
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he hid been a Pendergast man Tin¬ 
man s fi lends explain the P<.ndeii>ist 
associition more or less as follows 
The michine, ihouEfh ceitiinl> cor¬ 
rupt, usually sought to pick c indi- 
d lU s who wouldn’t t them into 
trouble, IS liont men it had to hive 
people of ummpeaehible inteGfiiiy 
Since Woild War I diys Irumin 
hid been 1 friend of Jim Pendeicfist, 
the boss’s nephew And, besides tint 
yeiu couldii t be a docfcateher m Mis- 
souii without Penderejast suppoit 

Tium til’s friends are caielul to siy 
th It, w he n he went to Wishins;ton in 
Tf)31, he told Penden?ist lnnll\, 
lioin this time on. I’m 1 Sen iieii 
Once Pendei^wts fi lends put e\- 
tieme pressuie on him to chm^e his 
point of Slew on 1 foithcommi? seite 
fiuman lefused He said, fell the 
boss I m not budging ” 

Onl d\\ list Mirch I dioppecl m 
at the Sen''te Office Biuldinfif loi m 
appointment with the then-\iee- 
Piesident Ills receptionist si d th it, 
ha\mq hid to Gfo to the dentist he 
was a bit ofl schedule ” ^t 9 j8 h« 
silled in ‘ Lite late,” he miitteied, 
whizziiiGf thie)U"h the outei eiffie e lie 
e illcd me m, ind tilked till 1 little 
aftei 12 Once a sceieiais intei 
rupte d He twinkle d at he 1, * W’^ int to 
sec if 1 m really workinir'”’ Once JMr 
Connelly diopped m Ihis son eil a 
fifun. Ml Jiumin pointed to me, 

is tiMiii^ to find out what kind ol 1 
son of a i?uii I im' ’ 

I isked Mr Trumin whit he i)C- 
lie\fd in most He sncl iu,ht iw ly, 
‘The Seimon on the Mount — anei 
that isn’t just a reli pous answer ’ I le 
went on to assert that no mdividuils, 
communities or countiies ever j?ot 


anywhere that didn’t obseivc the 
Golden Rule, that didn’t maintain 
*a sense of decency” about othei 
individuils, communities and eou 1 
lues ‘ Look at Hitlei His woiei 
w isn’t sfood, so he qot nowhtie 
finally” He added somewhat iiu 
fully tint, human nature beirifr wh i( 
It IS, a lot of leilks ]ust can’t help lx me 
‘ pirates at he i t But lets ti> tn 
help ’em eje t over it ” 

I asked him what he liked most 
He answeied without any hesit ition 
People — and to do thmcfs foi pin 
pie’ 1 he n (with a 1 iUL,h) Without 
expeetinsf anythinij much by way oi 
lew lid t ilhei • ’ 

Mr I lum in’s political philosophi 
seemed to run like this 11 e ait o 
science, o^ t^oveminent depends 01 
the lit, OI science, of politics mel 
politics de})ends lust, last and all tin 
time on hitman i< 1 itionships whili 
in turn depend in essence on doiii 
things whch will beni fit the peojilt 
and which they Ixluve to be iic,lii 

But whit Ml Tiuinin talked aUxii 
most was Miss luii, ind he t ill s ol 1 
with loviiitJ piidi He stood foi 1 
quirtei of in lioui before ildi‘,enn|)| 
ol Missoni 1, dcinonstr i ing point 
m Its e,ee)^T iphy, history nd iG^nciiI 
tut e w It h /t alous e 1 ud ition M issoui 1 1 
is, aceorehiiL, to its most eminent li 
11 2 son, the only stite m die I mot | 
which could Cfet iloiijr self-cont nn 
if vou binlt a fence aiouncl it \nc'j 
Missouiians are, he lau< hed oinei\| 
folks, airain-.t e\ ery body W hat ai 

tne y foi ’ I asked \J issoui 1 ^ ’ Mi 

Tinman was d< lighted to reply 

ItwaseasvtoseethitMissou 1 the 
crossroads of the nation, the he art of| 
America, is ilso the center of Haii'l 
Tinman s he ait 
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I M \ DEV\sr\irD town Ik mud the 
fightmi* line i coiiispondi it sxw 
a wotinn from i ctlln 

uid, thouqh hci house \vi> a ruin, 
piocecd to sweep away the luhble on 
the dooisUp 

In every wii-nv"lof d vouutrv the 
worn in with a hrooi i is n fiimlin 
i si_,ht IS nun its( If In o ic 11 iM n J 
Dutch villioe liter anot'ui dizcd 
old men stood m the shell-pori-cd 
111 Ids, but the woini n w te wotlin^ 
n the dooiviids tint a f w fours 
btfotu hid lid tj liou t s Siv<iil 
wire n tv m cliivsindic i m« 
to thv. polls — t>in-, to iVv, l( e oiu 
vhole d li it sut i id i le \i el 
oi thi coll I 

InEviiuv II bitliiod oinindv 
>ne bli 1 Mill i\ M orninif a woiuin 
w IS in I’viii i biooii Stic k all ick npon 
die ciuinoi d stones thit I v i n) i 
uny pitch ot » utkn Someone a d 
hfi whu she thoi t ahe wds doin^ 
with a bioini in the w ike of 2000- 
pound bomb ‘Who stosave the c il> 
bages and onion 11 1 don Ihiy le 
ali tints lift of all the work of ill 
my hie, she sud fie roily And 
somebody has ^o begin clearing av/ay 
this mess 

Then there was the ol 1 woman 
sweeping out a cowshed The bouse 
was gone In a 30 mile radius not an 
animal w is left 1 he farmer looked 
it us with hone less eves but the 


vvoniui kept on clear iig a little 
spice in the wieckage to begin lift 
anew 

Its pretty luiile to stirt attacking 
the rums of gre it cities w ith a kitchi n 
bioom \et evciywhiie bi.lorc the 
minstei bulldozers iiiivt to cliai 
piths lor the iniiies through thv 
deoils left bv w ir women instmc 
'■ivtly sei/e th ii brooms m this age 
old ^istuii ol cli mm> up the ines^ 
the men hiv„ inide 

I hen s no issui mi e that they can 
clear u uo 1 n timi but today tii < 
an more woiura th 11 men m L u 
lop wi iow-io^ solfiiirs itid hosti-,( > 
widows of th ' ist w 11, iiid they are 
hound to trv * i Pnis ira issotiilioti 
ol \ mows or 1 'eia evieutid by the 
C t mms IS hi iilid by a lovely g il 
‘We ate tie uusue'. 01 tlu futnie, 
shedSitU^ We e m t le ive It to th 
ne\t ge re uioia bicause they wont 
have sein whU we hivc seen ’* 

II isti L ch mce tint women have 
bee a n unec* 1 » the fust tunc to a 
conic 11 IK e c alli d to set up the fi arne- 
woil ol mtnnitionil order I here 
sho lid be more ot them for they are 
1 a the wars now, and millions of them 
h u c no hing much left but a broom 
Whetner they can do better than the 
men is a question, but they aie some 
how angrier over disliuction, and n 
least theie s not muv^n danger of do 
mcr voise 
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LIVESTOCK 


O ^ ^ 1 1 *> o 

1 s(nationalJt<dine, discovery whuh 
aninialh can lie made more produftivt 
or slowid donn andJatUmd — at mil 

cl J 3 J 3 3 (3 


ContkiiS(d fioiii I uin Jouiiiil 
(with idflitiaiii b\ the iiithoi) 

( air oil P 'ill ft ter 

U i lo NOW oiir li\tstock i p< ti 
Tiuiitcts hi\c uli({i priiKi 
on two mini tocjls huetl 
inij iiicl f( ulinjf, to me K iso piocluc tion 
ol milk, biiiuilit, milt i«^s iiid 
wool lodiv, with m tntinlv niw 
Hipiouh, they nny hi ihli to step 
U]) ])rochu tion hy ten to f/) pciirnl, 
depinilin^ on the pioduct incl the 
mini il I liiy li ive loiind out how to 
jmt then fin>,< r on oiu ol tin hidy 
contioh - on tlie lliiottk ol the eii 
pine Itself 

Ihe contiol is the tliMoid pi inel, 
which in n diiiy eeiw is no J n fi 
til 111 i pootl si/cd plum But it eon 
liols piowth It dfUiniiius the i ite 
It which the body Inn ns loot! ind 
turns It into cncip\, milk oi other 
livestock jiroduets, and it inllueiiecs 
breeding ibility 

I he cxjie rune nte i s hive found how 
to regulate thyroid action by two 
drugs On^^ the simt ePtel is 

thoup^h the glind weie speeded up 
1 he other slow s it down 
Let’s look first at the speed-up 
process 

In 1034 Dx W R Graham, Jr , a 
Cmac in scientist, discoseied tint 
bv feeding dried ground up thyroid 
glmd to daily cows he could cause 


sensitionil incieises in both milk nvi 
buttiifit Scientists it the Uniscisn 
of Missouri, It d by Dis ( \\ J unn 
and 1 r UciniLc, weie evitict b 
the ]>ossil>ihtu s md tiled it on t' 
uniMisits held 'llu\ pot the sii 
i( suits J he tiouble \v is tint ‘tin 
loid powdit’ eo'«t Sio to ^ i f 
pound N ) liriiKi could fuel i n 
t Ins nionty 1 i 1 it the i iiH p I 
So I ui i< 1 mel Ri iik 1 ( « t out j 
se m ii ol n c hi ijx i eb up 

lhi\ lin il V hit upon i sjHii ' 
mi till d ol idchnp loihn todminii” 
and pot 1 blown sh jiowilii miuk 
llunp hit blown su ii whiih dm 
cilled th>ii)pii)t in It contims d' 
imini — the leli iitie il hoinione t' 
tliMoid pi ind senilis but 2 i tmii 
iiioie ]JOwiiful It cloi it I tu I ' 
spied 11]) the glmd bit it h s tl i 
sime v^fliet on tin body 

lln lust eomini lenl th\lop ot i 
IS now 111 the jii’ot ])1 mt st i^ ' 
Ciioj)h\ll il)Oi itoiiesinKui is C it 
Di luinii e Imiiiisth t tin cosi lo 
feeding m ly run iboiit three ci nis 
d ly ])er cow^, within tie me ins ii 
e\ eiv f n iner I ifti eii st itc ipi le ul 
till il colleges aie now testing dosipi*' 
and ob^ervlng cfTeets I hen lesull'' 
agiec louphly with rurni c s 

Heic are some things thyioprotein 
does 

1 In thiee cut of foui d nry cov 
It increases milk production ten to 
20 percent Butter fat shoots up 


Co{\nghtjg4S Iwmjoumil Ine Mashtngton Square Philad Iphta ^ Pa 
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t> jO percent Within i week nftti 
fluToiMOtcm fcediiiGf is stitlL i, ni'iny 
1 HoJskin thu noiimlU milk 

lontunmc, tliice mid i lull pucent 
hiittufit Will boost It to four Jcibcvs 
ih it wtre i>ivinfif five pticint milk 
olkn ^mich it to si\ Ml this vv^s 
demonstrated o\ti lorn vc us of con 
Niant testinsf with the Unncrsitv of 
Missouii diiry cows and on several 
oidinaiy farm heids 

Suppose a foui th of the cow^ in the 
I nitccl States were led thvropiolein 
riie minimum s[ iin would lie i billion 
quilts of milk ind a quiitei-billion 
lioimds of liLitterldt a yeai ovei tlu 
pioduclion lor 1944 

2 Thyroprote in me reast •> cq,^ pt o 
duction in chickens ten percent 1 iil,i ly 
')\ picyenting the usuil hot wiathei 
^lump It ilso hastens fe itlui ^lowth, 
whuli IS important becaust it is le 
I ited to caily laving II i louith ot 
mt piesent number ol lit ns weic 
to gt t thyioprotem th< > would liy 
neiilv two billion moie eggs than 
1 ist ye II 

'S I hvropiotcin speeds up gio'vth 
>1 young animals by at least ten pti 
et lU Ininging them into pioduetion 
t uliei 01 getting them to inatket 
'•ooner 

4 It improves the biecdmg ability 
ol my male animal Fuimi has done 
It with beef and diiiy bulls lains, 
jacks and buck go its less e\ptii 
iienting has betn done with It males 
but thyiopiotein may be jUst as 
ell^ctive for them 

These expt nments may change the 
alitep business Tioin lime imne 
moiiil she p have bied only a the 
lall or eaily winte i Should tests with 
ewes be successful, we may soon be 
pioducmg lambs the year around 


a9 

The i ood and Di ug Admmisti i 
tion h IS given thvioprotf in only Iim 
it(d appioval o 1 ir Recently it hi^ 
allowed its use m poul'iy leed but 
beloie appiOMiig the diug loi c ittle 
11 w mts to be sure that cows will not 
accrete thyioxine in milk II thev did, 
people drinking the milk would be 
speeded up just as the cows wtre 

Dt Turnei and his diu>,liter hive 
lept rtedly diunk milk from thy 10 
piotein 1 d cows and have i un me t ib 
olisrn tests on themselves without 
finding iny elTect He has tiitd the 
diug exttnsively on guinea pigs A 
three-months test has just been com¬ 
pleted on 20 b ibit s in the Nt w \ 01 k 
Post-Graauate Hospital with milk 
sptciallv produced at the New Ji rsey 
State College ot \gnci Itiiie While 
lesults of the te->t are still lx mg ma 
lv7cd the doetois have discovered no 
effc ct on the babies so f ii 

But vou m IV isk wont ill 
this bum up the cow* Won t it vveai 
out a hen’ 

No,” siv> Turnei, “not if given 
in the light dose \ny cood herdsman 
can tell now much to give eich cow 
by watching hei weight, lui eoit, 
and hei n ivousness \nd we hive 
♦id thy lojjiotein to hens for two md a 
hilt yens without ill eilect They 
laid inort eggs the thud yeai tnan 
they did tne second ” 

}u t aa astonishing as thyroprotem 
IS thiour icil, the drug that sta 1 1 the 
tl yioid Evcntuilly it may make 
most tOMC-goiter operations m hu¬ 
mans unnecessaiy Dr Tuinei finds 
that m 1 vestock it stops giowth and 
hastens fattening By adding as little 
as one tenth of one percent of the 
drug to pouhry feed he has found 
that he can fatten Leghorn f rollers 
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as much m two weeks as he used to in 
ten I'antastic as it seems, a farmer 
can feed thyroprotem to a steer calf 
to speed his early growth, then sub¬ 
stitute thiouracil to stop this growth 
and fatten him in a hurry Thus he 
can tailor his livestock to meet market 
demands 

More research will be needed, both 


on farm animals and human beinc,s 
before widespread use can be made 
of either thyroprotem or thiouracil 
And the Food and Drug Administra 
tion must first fully approve then 
But It looks as if the researchers in 
animal physiology are hot on th( 
trail of one of the biggest hnds since 
the discovery of vitamins 


Guardian Angels 


Amonc the guests at an Arizona dude 
ranch was an advertising executive who, 
while relaxing in the Aii/ona sunshine, 
kept in touch with his business through 
the pages of nine large daily new^p ipers 
1 hese d ulies came regularly for about a 
week, then each day sev eral w ei e missing 
Considerably annoyed, the man rode bf 
the Post Office one day to discover what 
caused the irregularity 

Ihc postmistiess was a stem littl<* 
old lady who distributed justice along 
with the mail When she had heard his 
complaint, she eyed him sternly for a 
moment, then said, “Young man, cer¬ 
tainly I know what has happened to the m 
Nobody in the wodd has tunc to read 
nine big daily papers I’ve been putting 
some of them into Max Brown s box lie 
gets no papers at all 

I — Contributed by D G Gardner 

A YOUNG matron in a Birmingham, 
Ala , suburb was attempting to mow the 
family lawn Hei most mteiestcd specta¬ 
tor was the bus drivei whose run ended 
exactly m f"ont of her house Here he 
stopp d for ten minutes, then beg in an- 
othei tiip “Can’t you get an>body to 
rut that for you any more^ he asked 
* No, all the men aie either in war 
plants or the service,” she leplicd 


‘ Looks like your lawn mower is prttiv 
htfty for a mite of a person like you I tt 
me h ive a try at it ” 

He cut a wide swath, then went back 
on his run Ihc housewife, heaiing her 
baby cry, went into the house When slw 
returned, 40 minutes latei, the bus hac’ 
made another round tup and there was i 
wider swath 1 his continued all moraint, 
By thi ee th it afternoon the lavN n w c 
completely cut 

— I 1 lu The Christ an Sfi ct \it i 

About 20 years ago Alfred Lunt livin' 
in r cntsec Depot, Wis, received a telt 
gram f om George lylcr asking how 
much he would take to pi ly the lead in 
Clarence Realizing the ro'c s importanc 
Lunt decided to ask for $200 a week 
lyler’s resjionse was immediate but | 
puzzling When Lunt received the wire ai 
the lailroad station, he lead it o/er a sci 
Olid time “One hundred fifty okay The | 
pait is yours ” 

1 he chuckle of the stationmastcr, who 
was also the telegraph op>,rator, put 
end to his perplexity ‘Waal’ diawa^l 
the old timer, ‘I see vou got your joh 
I thought vou was plain daft to as! for so | 
much so I just changed it for you e lu*-* 

I was scairt you’d lose it ” 

— Sussel Crouse in Cof> * 
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*My buddy and I were bound overseas 
and somehow we were fcchiief i bit low as 
we boafdcd the tram m J icksomille All 
the scats were iillcd and iht Pullm vns sold 
out Several hours later wt were standing 
w{ inly m a darkened coach when i 
pe rt< r appeared and motioned us to fol¬ 
low him He led us to t Pullm in and 
pointed out two vacant bcrtlis that he 
ud we might as well use 
The next morning, more cheerful, 
til nks to a good nights sleep, we were 
It bu ikfist in the dimr whin we ewer- 
1k ird i convers ition Ik tw< < ii two while- 
11 liltd ladies who sat witli their b icks lo 
us 

Will Mirthi” Slid oni lint wis 
the first tune I ever slept sitting up in a 
1 idles room ’ 

But It re illy w isn t b id s ud the 
other I wonder hi w lon» it will be be - 
f>u those bovs sleep be tween Ameiican 
she t ts again • ’ 

If eilfit 1 of tho^e ^lacious ladies should hap~ 
jni to leadihi\ It h is ilreadv bee n a long 
one ma im and one of us is sleeping 
nejw beneath a cioss in Irmce But, 
th inks to > ou, bo h of us left our wonde r 
fill country with a waim glow m our 
hearts 

— Pi t Herbiiiit W M tcau {410 New YorlO 

^SriTLED at last m a San Princisco 
ip irtment the young scr\ ice w ifc be gan 
looking for a m lid b in illy a prospe ct ip 
pe* ireel — i neatK dresseel woman webb¬ 
ing ibout 250 pounds 

Si vent} five tents an hour is what I 
t innounce d this Am i/on, ‘unl< ss 
the I e s le inin and stuopin I hen I gt t 
in hour 

Obviously some Icanin" ind stooping 
' as required, so $i an hour was i^reed 
upon Ne xt morning the nonleaning m ud 
ippe ired, and introduced a tall, slim girl 


in her teens “This is Bessie, my oldest 
diughter Whin there’s leanin’ and 
stoopin to do 1 ilw i\ s takes Bessie ilong 
’ciusc shi dois the Itanin’ and stoopin’ ” 
— II w \RB McLell\n (San Francisco Calf) 

♦It w\s a bh/zird bound night in the 
picrition era I s it drinki ig coffee in a 
b is( ment lunchroom wht n 111 ble w a 
loii^h chirifur followed b\ a shivering 
mongrel dog As the m in shut the door 
agiinst the wind he discoveie u the fright 
(ned hilffio/tn striy, and bent down to 
pat it 1 he dog givt his paw 

Hidth 1 set that^ ’ the man t nthuse d 
* Sh ikin h incls* He wants to be inv ji irt 
nti He oideiid two ste iks, one foi him 
St If and one lor his new p u tner I he n he 
coimutl out his monev - ^11 in dl — 
shovi Cl It Ji ross till counter and asked for 
d me il tie k( t 

1 or till pup, ’ he espl uner' if I 
do 1 t conic b K 1 But if I do 111 buy that 
d<j^ i ste ik t \i ly night ” 

1 w o w t e ks late r I happened I v lo find 
the dog gulpin^ down a plateful ol scrips 
I askt d ibout the man 

Stormy Jot h id i theory ih it in bliz¬ 
zards cops hole up, but I guess it w isn t 
stormy enough th it other night He wo 11 
be bick the lunchman explained la 
conicallv 

1 he n It’s no more steaks for the dog^” 
7 he projiru tor shook las he id, pulled a 
me il ticke t out of the c ish register and 
gr \f l\ punche d a hole in it Nope But 
I onlv ilnrge the mutt ten edits for the 
scrijis I li^uic he cm ( It a whole lot 
loii^ei dial V IV 

— Cii RLLS r PrRKi {Washm ton DC) 

★“WiiAi 1 inel of min wis Untie 
Ge 01 ^ ^ I iskcd my id neighbor 

listen, h inswered. III tell , ju 
w hat kind of man y our Uncle Geo gc w as 
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“In the early da)s, \our L nclo C cort^e 
had got on the morning tr iin — iht rt uas 
onl> ont CO ith I > it th( 11 — to t,o to Bt n 
nington ltd rained hiid iIk night be¬ 
fore, and some of the r uls on tin curve 
just beyond the crossing ssiic sv ishcd 
loose S im Windham ind lus boy stopped 
their \ agon at the crossing to k t the tr iin 
go bv 1 ht V said there \\ is the most god 
awful ensh when the car jilunged of! the 
tr ick and turned over — ci ish' shashety 
hant, on its side Ihen for just in inst iiit, 
bt lore the people that wei e hui t could ^el 
then breath to sereani, there w isn t a 
sound 

And in tint Judgment Div instant, 
your Uncle C eorgt s voice 11? up in aloud 
roar Whereas my //17 ’ s< z hi 

Now you know what kind of man he 

W IS — llonoTH/ C\NiinD T isH K ( trling/on I / ) 

I WAS walking thiough a Philadelphia 
lailroad station lugging a heavy suitease 
\ suloi appro lehtd louehing his hat 
polite 1\, he isked White cap ladv* 

— I M K.1H11N {)hiladelpha Pa) 

As I trudoed up the hill to college one 
win It r diwn, I ovt rtook i voungstei dc 
hvcriii-, papers We stopped to siirvtv the 
twinklin^ lights of the v ill ige it o ir It 11 
‘ W hieh of those houses do you hvt 111 1 

asked 

Without turning his tves fioiii iht 
SCI ne, he answered, Uiiitihoust Its 
a home ” 

And what is the difft rt net ’ 

I le stood gazing dow 11 a t the tow n ov 11 
which the first r ly s of ihi sun win c istin,, 
a web of light I guess th it there sun w ih 
shine on a house,’ he said But it shines 

in a home ” —L Lu mi e I> 1\/ UanI Mich) 

Wartime shortages of motor parts lead 
to curious situations In 1 smill Kansas 
town recently, wc were pissing the hii 
station when the siren shi ilk d \V e pulk d 
hastily to the curb, and waited for the fire 
tiuek to dash out Nothing happened, 


howevt 1, until i small rittletrap wrie' 
in^ c II el itu red up It b leked li intii iliv 
thiou^h the si ition doois ind in 1 lew 
iiiomi lu einei^i d Uiumjihmtly towi 1 
the tjk iinin^ ii d fiie t ngine 

— if r\lAl /(Vf ttou CtI 

'Wmi I w iiting for a bus m a ipidwest 
ern town mv i vi w is c iu-,ht by i eouplt 
stioiling hand 11 hind down the main 
strut Hi w is in unifoim, with An Coiji 
pall h jnlot s win_,s, ina two rows of di i 
or itioiis Shi w IS young — m ivbe 25 — 
and pietty and is tiny came elosii 1 
could SIt i diep pride shinin^ in her tvi s 
And I could ricogni/e some of his du 
orations — the Air Mi eld the Distm 
guishi d riy mg Cross the SiK er St ir an 1 
abov i them the unmist ikablc blui 1 ibbon 
with the five white stirs representing th< 
Concussional Med il of Honor Besidt it 
wis the Purple Hi irt, with Oak leal 
Clusii I s 

As he passed me, his hand rose in i 
ralhti unsteady silute My heels chekid 
UJfjethi i ind I ri tin ned his salute sin a il 
— neviT had I responded with such i n 
thusi ism Maybe it v\ is the }>i iid pn ti\ 
gill M IVbe It w IS the Midi! of II mot 
iibhon ()i mnheitwislhi liet tin* li< 
vv IS c‘>uic oil fimi v< irs old 

— I I 11 IKrii 11 {D M On ' 
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Ik ' itK I < k 1 li i\« 

ii '( HI fiiiiiK I II ilili ( >iiti iImi 

n t > iIk ik i'k ( iiti|> II, II 111 

S li ' i itn (>1 (I (III,, < iitiM I\ Ik 
liiii ill 111 I II s ii (II I >1110 I t< Kl oi\l 
I ol ill! |iiii^li liisiiiiMiil III! in Lo 
ti iii|il I t|i iM I KiiiiMiiiii liion 'itid 

It 11 I Ik ) ( 11 III I ] 111 \ Ii IM 

^ 111 till ) I no lispltl I M II uhlM 
1 If ^ llOllIll ll ( I til s |j< st j Ilf II 0]ll I I 
tl Ills illltn IMK f| till lllf st (llloirul 
ill iiliisiif till \\ ii in i'll ' I I 1 st 

111 It I S b n 
( I s 7 f ■ 

III lilt 

i \oliinUiU(l for 

ll 1 / lulous V 1\ 1C( lilt 
V V 1 I. Ilf ltd yuint, t ipl nil told 
me in Biiinii, \vt flidn t know we 
Welt comini, out Iku, 'ind wt cti- 
tiinly liid nt\ti lit iid of i tube 
c ilkd K ichiiis W til, wt know pltiity 
about thtm now T-lit btst damn 
juncfle fiirhli rs in tht wc rid It’s 
lutly liny hipptn to like Amen- 
cins ” 

Ihe Amtrican-Ka<'hin'’' Rin-rtrs 
do thtir fi^htmq behind the J'‘pinese 

* K w Inn IS accented on the last syllable, 
ritlict like a sneeze 


Ihndfr son 

lint*. I 01 th It u ison tlu \ hi\t iitt 
( s inl\ bet n pioK(ltd b\ i t lo ik o( 
mil Mi V SI tut but 1 lu kU kiuw 
sonutlin ofthtn inn'^m» utoitl 
111 V Ind f)( tr iht ul t ' I i nt i il 
111 Itbiuir\ i<)l >} id 
\inti tt It tn whtn It ltd liis 
C liiiuiils ’ in lilt lust sjK 1 1 itul u 
••liilt dtip into Bunu I Alit id of 
( t 111 1 d \li 11 ill in t 11 1 > Tq * j t,uid 
lilt, his ‘iMuduckis’ on thin 7130 
link ]un£tl( m nth M si i/f tnt klvit 
1 MU i ur stiip Ahi id ol dit It do 
(now tht Stilwtll) Ro id, i its t niri 
nttrs cime trashinef ‘hiou li the 
mountains lo build i lind loult 
thiou£»h to Chini Aht id ol Otiitril 
\\illt\’s Mils lout thisytir in 
the opnation which shook loost the 
last J ipanesc grip on the North 
Burma mountains 

Action enough, perhaps, and ytt 
th It IS only a small pai t of tht story 
of tht Americans who wmt behind 
the Japanese lines to makt contact 
With wild triljesmcn, and of tht 
strangt results of that fighting pait 
nership 

“The first signin? up,’* continued 
the captain, “was rather like getting 
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a bid to join a fntuml> OlTiais 
from this outfit wuk lookini’ lor 
candidates in the li lining c imps 
bick home They would tap >ou foi 
a little talk ‘Would >ou like to sec 
some quick action — hsz iidous, of 
coil sc' ‘Aire you pic tty good at 
t iking care of yourscll” And then a 
question thit made you think twuc 
‘ ^l e you willing to m ikt a parachute 
jump behind enemy linc-i — alone** 

‘ 1 got my fust hint as to white I 
might be sent when 1 was c illccl into 
a room in Washington and iskecl to 
make a list of things I would w ant il I 
should find m^seli alone in tlu junsile 
Knowing that the \rmv nsi iliy gi\is 
>ou about half what 'ou ask foi, I 
111 icle 1 real list thice itvoKtis, two 
kniNcs two fiashlights, fominy gun, 
gienides, c imouflaged clothes, iiid 
so on for h ilf a page T he> piocluc ed 
CM IV nem on the spot, nnd siid 
1 ike K away* I hid to load it ill 
on, ind go b lek to my hotel look 
mg like a one mm task foiee When 
1 went through the lobby woimii 
screamed, strong men tinned pale 
and I felt like a fool But 1 Inintd 
then and theic that this outfit is pic 
p uta to let you miKC a d imn tool of 
\ourself m youi own w ly They give 
vou what you isk foi 

Ralph T HtNnrR on has tri\cled x 
tcnsi\ cl> in the F ii Tast ind w is lamiliai 
^vlth the Burma hill countiy be foie the w « 
Returning in 19^4 as i wai conespondent 
he rode with the fiist tiuck convoy to go 
thiough from Assam into China over the 
newly opened Stdwdl Roid With a 
K.aehi guide he followed some of tlie trails 
desciiued m this 11 tide to /isit adsance 
Ranger basis and Amu lean oilutrs who 
had parachuted into the juni,k His guide, 
significantly knew only two words of Lng 
lish carbire and A ra'ion 
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“A f( w days later I was on a lioat, 
and m officti told me where 1 was 
bound foi ’ 

The Buima hill country boidermg 
Assam IS one of the wildest aitas on 
caith 110m a pi mi it looks like a 
gigantic green plush CTrpet Hung 
over a loek pile From the giouiid 
then IS usually no view at ill, onl\ a 
sense of sunless, choking vi»,< I it ion 
The few trails used by thi hill lolk 
seem to emphasize, latlier thin le 
lu ve, the impeneti ibility of the end 
lesa suriounding pingle 

41 ong these ti ills, caily m 1942 
the b< iti^n Allied forces hid n ide 
their escajx fiom Burma into As 
sam Along them, ifter th it letieat, 
crouched ti e Jipmes , denying any 
hope ol a return Eviiy pith became 
the entiancc to some little gieen hell, 
some se (ret ind well 11 med Japanes> 
stiong point 

I he J ipanese conquest of Burma 
hid, monovii, isol ited China bv 
choking off the Burma Road Unless 
a new way could be found to end in 
supplies, China was doomed I he 
task of digging the J ips fioni the 
N( i f h Burma mount 11ns and seciu 
mg a route for a supply road nearly i 
thousand miles long was a signed to 
Cenci il Joseph W Sii'acII As one 
of the units under his command, the 
American Kaehin Rangers were to 
pi ly their spectacul ir part 

On July 4, 1942, a small group had 
gone ahead to sft up the Rangtrs 
headquarters in Assam There had 
been only 20 of them at first, a cun 
ous litile at my of 11 offir eis and ni le 
men A hand-picked group of spec lal 
ists, meluding not only expciu need 
Army offieeis but others whose at 
lamments seemed peaceful enough 
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£,coGfraph<.rs, linguists, lawyers, even 
i jeuiJti (his skill with pi<cision in- 
suuintnts w IS to prove mvalinble 
in cUsiL,iiint> tiny, dm ible i idios) 

J he plan of operations was siin[)Ic, 
ei 17 V, ’ some coiivi ntional inilil iiy 
minds cilled it A wailike hill tube 
calk d •the Kit Inns back theie in the 
Jap held mountims, was known to 
dislike the J i])ancse The plan was foi 
Amt IK m volunteers to oicfanizt the 
Kiehms in liL,htm^ units, and ^upjrlv 
the in with weapons and leadership 
1 lom i plane fiyincj at nii»ht detp 
into J ip U riitory, an Ameiic 11 vol 
unteti would parachute down ne u a 
junt’le vill ic^c A sttond e hute would 
e irry food, v\capons, climbs, a Itw 
piisentsloi tlu n itives, and a s n ill 
ridio sendint* set 

I lom the moment he 1 < iptd (oftf n 
his lust pii lehiilt jump) the volun- 
ttei would beiiitvof rblv on his own 
He must mike friends with natives 
whose lan(:,uie,t and customs weie 
lotall) unlimilitr to him He must 
mike hnnstll then k idei trust tlu m 
not to beti i> him for a hit^h uw iid 
Once 1 ( w is se ( urelv est iblished, the 
nie,ht llvi i<T jil me s would bung him 
more footl weipons, supplies And 
then he could begin his own little 
w u, a (impugn of raids and un 
bushes, u im t th Jipintst 

The plui eeitiinly laeked nothing 
in audacity It m >,ht hive been le 
glided as foolhiidy but foi two mi- 
porlint nets Inst, the (ounti> w is 
so wild ii'd diiiselv jungle d thit 
there weie many iemote villiges to 
which not evt n jap pitrols h d tvei 
penetrited Sttond K icTiin refuge s 
had reported th t men of their raee 
liked Amt lie ms as much as they 
hated Japs 
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Tiir Kachin warrior, as many 
Ameiican boys weie later to discover 
With something of a shock, does not 
fit the loniantic pieturc of the nobL 
savage Ik is usuil'y no more thin 
five feet till, with stiingy haii, ciooke d 
teeth, and a letinng manner easily 
mist iken for stupidity Ilis clothes 
look like some thing given to him, a 
long time ago, by destitute lelitives, 
nid h( wistlv refrains from w islnng 
tl ( in k St the v disintegrate dto< < thei 
1111 re IS nothing in his ippe n mee 
to (onti (let his hi toi\ of bloot* 
Idichng within the tube ind robbery 
bevond its borders Dr ( orelon Se i 
gi IV f tilt Ikirma Singe on ’ ic 
knowledges his debt to the Kiehms 
as tlu Inst V illiiig (andidates foi his 
suigtiv then geiier il fondness for 
kiivcs in ide them wtlconu inv ex 
pe I nu nts m cuttiiiy even ujion the ir 
own ptisems J he Kiemnstiste for 
bloo<ll< ttmg is lieredituy iiid n it- 
ui il his fondness lor Ament ins vv is 
i (,mied It grew out of i bit of 
hisioiv 

In 1878, when Buriia was luled 
by King Ihibiw, in Auk lu in mis 
sionnv naiiitd ^\llllml He 1 i> Pob 
Cl ts sought ill audu iice at the j) il it e 
111 Mind I iv Into the Present e he 
ciept on hinds iiid knees and bem 
iiv his foidie id to the floor before 
tlu Ft ueds Ihrone, as wd'i le (juirtd, 
111 ide Ills plea 

J 11 iw ly to the noith lived a 
backw lid, w It like rue known to 
the Burmese as ‘ Kaehms - “lob 
be IS No traveki was conside led 
sife aniemg them Ihe Amencin 
missionaiy sought permission to e n 
t(i this country King Thibaw con 
sented It was no concern of his il i 
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foreigner wished to devote his life, 
which promised to he extumcly 
short, to his own biaiid of ieht,ious 
lunirv 

Uolicrts* labors among the Kachms 
produced two notihle i«.siilts which 
wen to play a surpiisinc, pirt in the 
futuie I list, he won thi gi ititudt of 
d Idige miTiljer of Uilxsimn lluii 
first unselfish friend, the first loi- 
eignei willint, to tcich them md li\« 
dinone, them, was lioin i dist rnt 1 ind 
cnlKd Vtneiici ^\lth a simple ind 
piiiiuti c lo-,rc, these hilhiu n e\- 
tt rule d th it liu tidship to otfu i \imi- 
ic uis who lollowcel Roheits, and 
gridinll ti insltntd it wlioksi’e to 
i gie ii counli\ the\ hid msti seen 
Se*.ona Roberts gnt the kiehins i 
wntlen Im^urge llu\ hid no t 1- 
ph iIki ol then own and so h c iji- 
lined me sound ol the nitise woids, 
IS lie 1 K IS possible, in oui own 
letters id set up \illi^e sehoois ter* 
te t( li (1 e \bC s NI HIV kiehins, then 
lore, le i • < el to le id then Imgune 
in () 1 ' ' ib« t Ihitfietol inideii 

Ik 1 i'i • I I t h IS m ule the ti iinin^ 
1)1 h ten idio e)})( i uois \ei> eas) 

liei I st \in(tuin volunteers 
to t il e ’ e (Ink. le ip lino the un 
li^wnv 1 seind Ihev uhnit it 
Si I (d e* e hooelessh lost in the 
] 111 le , se eel ()‘ iiipiiv e 1 sn ike s ol 
sie' ness si neel most ol ill ol being 
cm htincitoi'ui fib t’n j ips 

‘ iVl) fi St juiu]) Ol ^ e)l them told 
me went oil iIliMiU 11 m le d s ile V 
ne u a Kachin vill ig , itiel theylound 
me next dry Ihev weie peileilK 
fiiendlv and give me lifii’ed nee ind 
eggs But I ls.ncw d ]ip lorce was 
ne iiby and I was ibout ready to 
CIO ofi inv life I sure was a lost ball 
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in the high weeds You see I didn’t 
know, then, that you could just hook 
your hind in the nearest Knchins 
be It, and he would take you to some 
phte where no Jip could ever find 
you Perhaps he eouldn’t understand 
a woiel ol the few pin ises you h id 
tiled to leirn — it didn’t riittei 
He would hide you, and feed you, 
anel st ly with you till it was safe to 
move igain ’ 

I he volunteers, at first were not at 
ill eoneerned with fighting They 
h id tnouoh to do in le irnmg to exist 
11 the jungle, in setting up i idio eom- 
munie itions with then home base, in 
ge ttino ae qu iinted with the langingc 
Hid eu toms ol then hosts They fi 
iniliiii 7 ed thenisilvcs with all the 
juiv k ti r Is in then areas, thi roads 
used t)v the Ji]>inese the tiny piths 
and g line t> leks which only the 
KiehmskiKW Ihcjipswere iw re 
ol tlu n piesince bv now, of couise, 
some iim •» ol then pT*.eise position 
Jap pitiols w<i< often ible to chist 
them lioin jrhee to pine But the 
J ips (oiilel IK \e c Itch them 

Hie Kuhiiswerc joy hilly w illing 
to enlist IS li^hltts Ci idu illy e ich 
Ameiiem oigin/tel his own bind 
ol tin ^h little w niiois, md li^iii 
to equip a knee I he i idios lepoiteel 
jiosiiions e ilkd for supplies, and the 
11 in port planes diopired the piek 
age 3 on mount nn iice Meld cle nings 
Ol into secietloieSt glides The stand 
aid supply w is one thud of whit 
would be recpnied loi iisiul aiiny 
units, Rangcis weie exp eted to live 
two thuds off the count!y 

lo the Krehms, shipped of nearly 
all necessities by the years of »var, 
the boiintv from the skies was miracu- 
loi s lue silt (unobtunable in the 
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bills, and vilucd like siKci), nudi 
fines, tobacco, linu) oil inichinc 
L,ims, rillts uid line, jon^lc kni\cs 

Befoi e lonq these foi ccs w ti t 1 x gi n- 
mng to make contact with one in- 
ollici, and to infilo ite deep m 1 ip 
Unitoiy ThL> ck ircd sin ill, Hid¬ 
den finding stiips in the jungle, 
where tiny liiison planes could slip 
in to tile out sick or wounded men 
They Ix^in to repiy then debt to 
the Air 1 oice by sending b ick, dh\c 
md well pilots whose plines hid 
crished in cnf*my teiiitoi\ They 
e lUwjht 1 J ip pilot who bnkd out 
ihnost over his own an fit Id, ind se n( 
i 11111 to ht idquliters he w is i \ ilii 
il)le piisonei, the hist Jip'ine'Je of 
licei eaptiied in Buinn since the 
hiitish leiic It 

J iir Ameiiein i)0)s who h id Ic i|xd 
into the iinl noun wtie now \tttr m 
( iiiif) ugiit IS th(> hid leant tl i lot 
bout Ining 111 the ]uncb md ibout 
K. u Inns Ittusti't IS intxiinple 
nioie c)i less Uiiieil, the es-peiittite 
oi out voiiiiL, c ipt iin who h id in lele 
the one in in in\ asioii ol the \V ishing- 
lon holt 1 loliby 

About two months alter his ]ump- 
in ht h id been given the woid, over 
iht 1 jtlio, to St lit lighiing ’ 

‘lb d i pi it( on or so of Kachin 
f httis It iiiv biek by th'it turn,” 

1 e s ivs, incl had pie keel up a prt ttv 
sound ide i of the surrounding loads 
md It Ills We bc^ in to ambush 
tills, dyiMinite budges, blow up 
J u) immuniiion dumps 

tn 1 jungle iinbush, the K.'ichins 
e indoteiiibk things with sharptued 
biinljoo^i lht> lill the bu lies on 
both sides with needle sharp stakes, 
eltveily hidden When a J ip patiol 
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wns fired upon, and dived for the 
limbei — V < 11 I hiidly lile to tilk 
about It \ftei i few ambushes like 
that, the J ips n< ver took cover when 
we filed on them 

“Of com sc the Jips tried re- 
veisc operitions on u , and my life 
wouldn t hive been woilh a mekel 
il inv men h idn t been ibout ten 
ti ne s IS lit rt as inv J ip m the jungle 
T lity just seemed to know when J ips 
weie aiouiid 1 hue no idea how 
thev did It, when 1 mvself couldn t 
see, he a, oi smell a thin' 

‘ Only onee, m monliis of hiele- 
and setk fighting, wcie we ever sui 
piistd bv J Ips We we 1C going to 
blow i budge and peiliips we were 
loo bus\ with oui own lelt is Any- 
1 ow 1 vollev of iifle shots c ane at us 
fioiii \(iy close i inge How they 
missed us ill nevti know, except 
tint sliootin^ m the |ungk is triekv 
And vvh it sued us in the next lew 
moine nts w is t ven queeier 

J he K 'inn is a born jungle 
hunter, and he his ncvei hid aiy- 
tliin" to hunt with but eiude home 
made muz/le lo ide s He alw lys 
shoots at the closest possilile langc, 
and tlitn luns fuiuaid to finish the 
wounded aniinil with Ins knile So 
now, like hunt! IS, eveiy K ichin 
aiound me spnnted forward Ihe 
J ij) imlrushers got contused and 
juinjH d o the ir fee t to meet a charge 
And then the K lehins dropped down 
and murdered them with their 
loimny guns 

Lven so, it w isn’t only luck that 
saved us Ihe Japs had idles but 
every Ram er e aiicd a quick shoot¬ 
ing lutomatic, so mat bv comp aison 
the fue power ol our small group was 
oveiwhe lining Wc have always tried 
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to i:,uc our Kachms the most modern 
\vt ipons and thty oo lor them the 
way little Johnny ^ocs foi Supermm 
stuff They le nn to assemble a m i- 
cbine gun so last it makes your he id 
spin 

‘What about all th it eqiiiprm nt I 
chose loi niy one mm w ii’ Will I 
left most of It It bise, of course But 
a qood knife is alw i)s veiy hind; 
When the letches ire redly thick 
in monsoon time, you ean sort of peel 
them oil your legs, like sh ivinq once 
they gt t the ir heiels m deep, you h i\e 
to use the knife point to dig the m out 
R itions couldn t ihvivs reach us in 
the ]ungle, and the Kichins tmght 
me to eit some things not stiseel in 
the I)t St restaur ipts I 'nlamilni loeits, 
bellies ind fiuits, of eouise, but dso 
monkev, tiger and elcplnnt me it 
I ried teimites ind young white b iby 
bees lie i bit crunchy, but not so 
bid Rits — a nice eleinpiddv fie let 
Mne ty — ire \tiv gfiod indeed 
‘ In exchange 1 1 uight the K le hms 
a ti ick I couM ne\ e i m iste r mvse H — 
to like K rations W e got W hitin m s 
cind\, once, m i tin punted with the 
ISew \oik sky line Ihey losed the 
c mdy ind t like d lor d i\ s ibout the 
bi«>’ \merie in pig(>el is shown in that 
pietuie One d i\ two of them 
hi ought me something they hid pist 
finished, and asked when we could 
get more of this good new iition I 
jumped when 1 siw the led e m 
mined Poison’ It w is solidified 
alcohol, ‘canned licit 1 was te rribV 
won led for a few hours but the\ 
showed no ill effects, just got happ\ 

I beg in to see that K u Inns are not 
only uiendly, but vei\ dm able ’ 
Add a few \ an itions to the C ap 
tain s adseniiires, and multiply them 
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by severil score, and you begin to 
hue i notion of the extent of the 
opt r Itions which were chewing up 
the Jip rear areas It was grim de- 
slj uction, on a wide scale behind the 
whole 6oo-rnile-long Japanese front 
In lebiinry of 1944, when Mer¬ 
rill s Mil luders, a force of specially 
trlined American jungle fighters, 
slnu k tow lid the Japanese base at 
M>itk\ini, the Ringers supplied an 
ads inee scret n for the column T. hree 
months later, when the Marauders 
closed in on their olijective after a 
miguificent mirch, it was a Kichin 
guide who led them m I he Richin 
h id been bitten by a poisonous snake 
th It morning, but he refused to get 
sit k until he had t iken the Ameri- 
cin b\ one of those jungle trills 
w hie h only a K lehm could follow, to 
suijiiise md seize the airfield Ihe 
dcsjHiite battle that followed, the 
agoiu of mud and blood m which the 
R ingeis shir eel, w is a turning point 
m the cimp iign But M\itkyin i fell. 
It list, beeause the an he Id Ind been 
ciptuied, andw is never relinquished 
I lies at he idcju irters give other 
ghmjises of mdividu il Ringeis m 
action Here is a southein boy who 
hid been 111 the jungle alonr for 
months He now speaks Kachm per¬ 
fectly Among other achvities, he has 
c ijitured ten eh jihants from the J ips 
An elephant is extremely yaluiblc 
Ixe luse It tal es the pi ice of truck and 
tr letor combined m the jungle 
Here is an Am iican sergeint who 
has become a spee 1 ihst ir blowing up 
bridges and even has a h oop train lO 
his credit He has w ilked more than 
1500 miles, mostly over the steepest 
ti Ills, and has lived for long periods 
on rice stolen from J ip food dumps 
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Here, strangely, is a N ivy surgeon, 
who went in like any other volunteer, 
to give medical aid Four Nivy phar¬ 
macist’s mites wtnt in with him Be¬ 
tween cases — and much of their 
work would hive been difficult even 
in a modern hospital — the y hid or 
iin as Occasion demanded Many a 
lough fighter, Americin and Kachin, 
owes his hfe to that gallant Navy 
teim 

One of the most heartening details 
ot this whole imizing adventure is 
the excellence of the medical care, 
ind the fact tint Americans and 
Ivachms hive always been trt itcd 
c^acth alike There is a first cl iss 
hospit il in Ass im now stafft d in p irt 
b\ forme 1 nuiscs of Colonel C oiclon 
V Ml i\t s famous unit Miny of 
thist fi K nurses are C hiisti in kidiin 
^uls Ihe jnlots oi the unit s tiny iir 
loice iisk their liveo is rt idily to 
bung out Ivielim eisualties as they 
do loi \mene ms 

No ONE outside the organi/ilion 
would deny tint the Amtiu in 
kitliin R ingers t ^k^. liigh honors lor 
ill iiitiv , no one inside it would deny 
lint individu illy, they ire stiietly 
ind wonderfully out of this vorld 

At he idqu ii te rs 1 h ippened to fall 
into eOliversition with a till, blue- 
eve d office r, fresh Irom the jungle He 
WOK a b ittereel hat, unrel ited to iny 
inilorin ever seen, with a long silver- 
|)h< isint feather in it, Robin Hood 
stvle His fine red bend glinted in 
the sun 

“That’s a handsome leather,” T 
said “There seems to be some tl ing 
ibout this organization that makes 
the bovs wear feathers in their caps 
I eathers and odd uniforms ” 
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“Yes,” he said, “some of these guys 
wear any damn thing ” (He evi¬ 
dently considered himself a model ol 
conventionality ) ‘ Some of them gi' 
along with nothing much but boots 
‘ It’s a lonely life, I suggested 
“Bound to develop eccentricities ” 
“Lord yes*” he igieed “Of all the 
scrcwbill bunches you ever saw* I 
sometimes think I’m the only man in 
It who ktejis both feet on the ground ’ 
“Wasn t someone telling me th it 
you have become ritlicr interested in 
Kachmsuperstitions^” I asked “Evil 
spiiils, and divinition with chicken 
bones, and that sort of thing'’ ’ 

‘ Cert iinlv,” he s ud “Anvom who 
has hid my u il experience with 
divmition is bound to set tint i( 
ni ikt s i lot of sc use I he Kachins use 
ehitkcn bones to choose a sife triil 
for instmce, if 1 Ji id disic glided 
them, we would hive walked into i 
J ip unl)u h more th m once I don’t 
go for ill then evil spirits, but its 
1C ison iblf to tliiow a few coins into a 
river beloie ciossmg it ’ 

Uh, hull ’ I s id “But some of 
the bovs re ’* ire i Int eccentric'”’ 
‘ Some ol 111 » lu s iid, ‘ iie defi¬ 

nitely ]ui gle-lnppy Why, I knovs a 
guv who cl urns he w is bitten liv 
Kichin evil sjiiiits The sores on Ins 
legs wouldn t cure up until he began 
to weir little elejihmthair binds 
be low the knee, the w ly the K ichms 
told him to \Vhat do you think ol 
thil ’ ’ 

‘ \eiv odd ” I said 
‘ You ought to talk to some of the se 
guvs '\ou know wev< not one who 
s ivs he s a member of the Confeder ite 
Cav ury ” 

1 knew the officer he referred to — 
a young Virginian who states flatly 
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that he is on detached seriue froi 1 the 
C 01 federate Civalry” He al\\avs 
\\( ns crossed sabers on Ins eullai, and 
rolls up his hat hum, cavalry style 
But he never cares whether the damn 
y mk( es believe him 01 not His pies 
ent job isjunc^le fi{>htine:, and the> all 
a£?ree he knows about thu 

‘ Celt nnly we’ie a buneh of screw¬ 
balls,” sud the young commandti of 
the Ain« iican Kacliin Rangeis “V\e 
h ive one olheer — he came over fioin 
a British unit — who alw lys wears 
his monocle on p u ichutejumps And 
anothei who can’t shave, even 111 the 
]ungle, without a valet to lithei his 
Jice and hand him the rizor And 
there is a boy who specnhzes in 
fiightcnmg prisonns into t ilkine, He 
Ins an enoimous bushy blick bend 
md a sc ii Irom eye to ehin like i pi- 
r ite, and he shaves his he id bxre — 
really the most hoirible sight in the 
jungle Any Jap he grilis iMgins'to 
lialiblc like a public relations ollieer 

‘ But lemtmber, the outfit was 
hand picked, ior this kind of job we 
h id to h ive mt n who would try mv- 
thing, men who could si ind on then 
own feet ind hindie things their ow n 
way Originil ideas never huit any¬ 
one, they just ni ike life moie inter¬ 
esting 

‘ \\ h It I have to watch out foi and 
worry over, is something eiitiiel> dif¬ 
ferent 1 onely men c in craek up 11 
the jungle Ihe trees close in till >011 
seem to be fighting for space, lor 
light and air \ ou are in a prison, > ou 
are bre iking your heart to get out, 
but you 11 never escape — 

‘All this gets worse in the monsoon 
months \ou are wet most ol the 
time, the leeches mosquitoes, and a 
million other biting and crawling 
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things get to work on you Tog see in 
to pull the trees and mountains ever 
tighter about you, and the sun never 
shines to break the gloom \ou go 
sores on youi legs, and perhaps fever 
chills, and you bleach out till you an 
an awful pure white "Vou can t tel' 
anybody your troubles (rfcmember 
that these men haven’t been able tc 
wiite even their wives a word aboui 
what they hi e been doing) and 11 
glows on you that nobody ever wei 
through suf h hell before — 

‘ Ihe tension beeomes unbeai ible 
\ ou are on the wrong end of an eter 
n il man hunt The J ips aie ift< r you 
you cin t get free Sleeplessness - 
nigiitm ires — 

When things like that begin t< 
h ippen you c in dett ct it in his 1 adn 
mess iges I lien it s time to gt t hin 
out fast W ith a little rest, he 11 b( 
rtadv to go bick, rnoie sure ol mm 
sell thin ever ” 

The Japs have now been dislodgr c 
fiom tlifir mount iin stiono’ points 
diivtn south to the plains ol Bui mi 
In f inuaiy of this v ear the truck con 
V ovs be gan rolling ov er th< completec 
Stilwell Roid on the Jong pull t( 
China Miny heroic workers anc 
fighters contributed to that victoiv 
indispensable among them and hith 
f 1 to unherildcd, wt ie the American 
Kachm R ingers, prodding the encmi 
fiom his hidden lair, filling his owi 
secret trails with terror ind sudder 
death 

“And one of the most wonderfu 
things about the whole operatu n, 
said the Commander, ‘ is the ama/ 
mgly low record of American casual 
ties Of all the boys who have gont 
behind the lines — and it make s 
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long roster — only seven have been 
killed 

“There is just one explanition foi it 
— Kachin loyilty, and Kichin jun¬ 
gle-craft ^Vhy, they just wouldn’t 
illow our boys to get hurt, and iht v 
spotted e\ ery Jap ambush People ask 
how th^y do It, I have never found 
out But 1 do know that we tried out 
war dogs, speciilly tiained for patrol 
\\ork The dogs were wonderful, but 
the Kachins were keener ” 

“The Kaehins deseive a spceial 
medal,” I said 

“ They have one, the ‘CMA’ award 
But that s another cockeyed story ’ 

The medal was created, I leaimd, 
because an oflicei m the jungle mis 
rtad a ridio messige The mcssige 
Slid thit his Kachins, for a particu 
laily gallant action could be re 
w irded with food and new clothing 
After the word “food ’ in the message 
ijipeared the letteis CMA, the ridio 
ibbreviation for COMM^ So — the 
officer forgot that wis just punctua 
turn, and joyfully held a little cere¬ 
mony to decorate some of his Ic idcrs 
with the “CMA Aw ird ’ The 
actual medal, he said, was on its 
way 

When Headquailers heard 
about all this, they wcie in a 
quandary They couldn’t break 
an American officer’s promise to 
his soldieis, and they couldn’t m 
V ent decorations—or could they'* 
\Vell, maybe they could Let’s 
see, what could “CMA” stand 
for^ When someone appropn 
ately suggested “Citation lor Mil 
itaiy Assistance ” the thing wa« 
practically done So now there is 
actually a handsome silver medal, 
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bearing those words, and worn from 
a green ribbon embroidered with 
white peacocks, a special American 
award for Kachins only Irregulit 
perhaps, but veiy highly prized 
The Kachin homeland is free of 
Jips now The hillmen are again 
plintmg the rice ind the giant cu 
cumbtis in their highland girdeii 
pitches Along those dun tiails they 
are following the wild boai and the 
s unbar 

‘ When I w IS a boy,” an old Kachin 
headman told me, “I saw the first 
■\m( nc ms come to our c ountr y The v 
c line on foot or riding little point s 
ind thtv cm ltd books This wis 
gO(Kl \Vc are jungle dwellers ind 
oui nttd for le lining is very gicit 
‘ Again when our country was in 
bitter tiouble, the Americans cimi 
They le ijied from the skies ind they 
earned we ipons This ilso was good 
Oui knives wci e of no use against the 
JapiiKst Oil! friendship for the 
Amtric ms is very stiong ’ 

The ret, ird is mutual Many i 
young \meiicm found among his 
jungle hosts not orly wonderful 
fighters but steadfast tilends 
Sestral are determined to tike 
Kachin boys to America loi 
s( lioolmg md technical ti iinmt, 
iftei the war When those bnght 
young Kachins get their first 
look it \mcrica they may ful 
lost, bewildered, frightened But 
no more so than the Americ lus 
who dropped into the ir own 
land I hope they w ill Ixi treated 
as kindly That would make the 
fine conclusion to one of the 
most remarkable episodes of the 
w ir 
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DRAMA IN EVERYDAY LIFE • XIX 


Tlie Ultimate Security 

By J)a>i t 1 } irnct 
Shoit stoi) wiiUi imi pi nwn^ht 


W liFN a New \oil Imsincss 
nun- whom I shall (ill 
Staiiltv Biktr— lost estiv- 
thing m the ci'ish that preceded the 
depression, he was compk tely knocked 
out A group of his friends, men who 
hid been al>le to wt ither the stoiin, 
offered to back him in a new busiiuss 
venture, but he lelustd He t(»ld his 
li lends that he was physically ill, nd 
indeed he lookt d it 

His wile, Alice, a chuiiung ind 
devoted woiii'in, had a few hundied 
dollars in her savinL,s account, ind 
with It she took him to One nl il 
Spi mgs, a quiet resort m ee ntial 1 loi- 
id 1, where she found a sm ill cott ige 
in the pine woods ovei looking a 
love ly lake 

Ihe region was comparatively 
pnmitivc and rich in beiuty and 
birds sang in the tops of the stiaii,ht- 
beiled, lofty pines Ihe road that lan 
pist their dooi was a winding iibbon 
inaiked by twin ruts m the sandy soil 
rheir nearest neighbor was I rank 
Searles, manager of the local celery 
packing plant Their other neighbors 
were typical backwoods Florida 
“ertickers ” 

In diis remote and apparently 
peaceful environment, Stanley Baker’s 


lit ilth iinjnoved, at least his body re 
sponded to the sim[)le life he wis 
leading But his troulilc liy deep in 
his mind He’d 1 now n failure, he had 
lost all feeling of secui ity, fear walked 
V ith him by day, and 1 iy with him 
at nipht 

He spent m iny of his w akmg hours 
ill i cypress grove at the edf^e of the 
lilt, wilt it the binkdiop}K.dstia ght 
d()\ n and the ambei w uti was deeji 
He vsould sit theie for long pienods, 
111 i kind of tiance, siamig down into 
the w ater 

One noon, walking home fiom the 
gi ovc, he s iw two boys fighting in tlu 
It) id The siinJler Ixiy he recognized 
as the son of his neighbor, I rank 
Stailca The bigger boy, a stranger 
w IS giving the younger one a bad 
lie*1 ting Baker, stepping m to stop the 

ht gave the bully a shove that sent 
him sprawling The boy fell, bump 
mg his forehead on the root of a tiee 
Blood spurted from his nose, he 
jumped up with a howl and as he 
backed awiy he shouted at Bakc»^, 
‘ My pipa’ll fix you fer this* You see 
if he don’t, you damn Yankee fuiii 
ncr* ’ 

The Searles boy had streaked for 
home, and Stanley Bake r walked on 
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^lone The young cracker’s threat 
seemed only another straw added 
to the burden of his own somber 
thoughts That afternoon, while Alice 
was shopping in the village, the bully 
appeared at the Baker’s cottage 

“What do you want'*” Stanley 
asked * 

“My papa savs to tell you to git out 
o’ town by ‘'undown tomorrow eve¬ 
nin’ or he’s goiii* to shoot you,” the 
boy blurted out “Says ain’t ary man 
goin to Hy ban’s on his youngun an’ 
bloody him without he’ll draw blood 
to pav fer It My papa s Jed Colby, 
an’ he sure kin shoot straifrht ” Then 
the boy lan down the road and van¬ 
ished into the pine woods 

Baker laughid The thing was ri 
diculous Then he thought of Alice 
Suppose his wife should heir of this 
absurd ultimatum' He knew enough 
about the community to realize th it 
in a few hours Jed Colliy’s threat 
would be a matter of common gossip 

Curiouslv, in his first leaction, he 
did not think ibout himself at ill, but 
he did 1 itei that evening when Frank 
Searles and his w ife came to call Mrs 
Searles w * nt directly into the kitchen 
to help Alice Bakei with her dinnei 
dishes Frank gestured toward the 
porch “Let’s go out there I want to 
talk to you alonv. ” Stanley followed 
him in silence 

“Mr Baker,” Frank Searles said, 
“I’m obliged to you for rescuing my 
kid this noon, but I’m mighty sorry 
you interfeied, because Jed Colby has 
been down to the village, and he’s 
»making his brag about you He says 
that when you touched his boy you 
insulted him, and he’s going to run 
you out of town or shoot you ” 

Stanley said, “Yes, 1 know He sent 
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that warning to me But I just can’t 
believe he means it I didn’t hurt his 
bi *t I think he’s just talking ” 

“1 ve lived here ao years,” replud 
Searks, ‘ and I know these era ike is 
Thev’re as hotheaded as they ate 
ignorant ” 

“But what he’s threatening is mur¬ 
der' Isn’t theie any law in this toa\ n*” 
“\cs, there s law lure,” 11 ink 
Searles said gravely “But it don t il- 
w ivs cover what these people eon 
sidci a question of honor ” 

“Well, what do you advise me to 
do’ ’ Baker isked listlessly 

Searles tinned and lookid at him 
“I cm t ad\ ise you, Mr Baker 1 here 
arf some things a man has got to 
decide foi himself” 

All that night Stanley lay awaki*, 
trying to find a w ly out of his di 
knima Ihe vague tenors that hid 
haunted his mind for months now 
took on a new and concrete form His 
feai of lile had becomi the fi ii ol 
dcith I Mng there motionless so th t 
he avould not wake Alice sleeping be 
side him, he ponderid Shoiiiel he 
s IV e himselt by running away^ 

The n im surge of despair tha t was 
also relief, he came to a decision I he 
crieker’s bullet would be the liest 
solution of his problem, and just lie 
fore dawn he got up quietly, diisstd 
without disturbing Alice, and left the 
house 

Soon a glorious sunrise was flriod- 
ing the pine woods, the buds vvtie 
striking silver from the morning still 
ness — and as he walked the sandy 
road Baker made a startling dis¬ 
cos eiy life was still sweet to him he 
did not want to die Yet he went on 
He found the cracker’s house, 
mounted the sing'e step of the sagging 
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jxjrcli and knocked on the door After 
an interminable wait Jed Colby, a 
lank, Ixarded man in undershirt and 
faded blue jeans, opened it 

“I’m Mr Bakei,” Stanley said, 
“the ni'in you’ve thrt itened to kill ” 
Swilt IS a snake sinking Jed Colby 
reached for a rifle st mding just inside 
the door, and held it igainst his hip 
with ils mu//]e almost touching Ba¬ 
kei s chest 

‘1 m not irmed,” Stmley said 
quit d\ 

ihe cracker stared at him “\ou 
caiiu here to see me, with no gun-* 
You must be a brave man, stianger'” 
“I don’t know whether I am or 
not,” Stanley siid “I guess I cimc 
hire tohndout ’ Then he added out 
of the strange serenity that now filled 
him, ‘Mr C olby, I came because I 
couldn’t do any thing else and go on 
li\mg with mvsdf I’m sure you eaji 
underst ind th it ” 

Colby looked down at the rifle m 
his hands lie 11 1 can’t shoot a m in 
while he s st indin’ on m\ doorstep 
C omc in and k t s talk this trouole 
ovei I got to admiie youi guts for 
comm’ hcic to face me ’ 

It was still very (arly wh« n Stanley 
Bakei got home He tiled not to in ike 
any noise, for he expected that Alice 
would still be asleep But when he 
opened the dooi he saw her standing, 
fully dressed, m the living room, 
waiting foi him 

“ 1 hank C od,” she said softlv, as he 


steppied into the room The next mo 
ment she was m his arms and they 
were clinging to each other as they 
had not done in a long, bitter time 
“How did you know^” he asked 
finally 

‘ Mrs Searles told me last night 
Frink didn t want her to, but she 
thought I ought to know” There 
we K ♦eais m hei eyes as she looked up 
at him “1 wis iwake when ycHi got 
up bdoic daylight I watched you 
lea\ e the house and I knew where you 
were going ” 

“But you didn’t try to stop me, 
Stank y s iid m wonder 
“No 1 pi lycd instead ” 

His urns tightened around her 
“ Vou asked God to give me courage 
‘ I did no«^,” she said “1 1 new you 
didn’t need that 1 only asked Hun 
to look after you ” 

He laughed and kissed he 1 \\hen 
he spoke, his voice w is exult int 
“Dailing,” he said, “I midc a fiiend 
of Jed Colby this moinmg, but be ttei 
still, I made friends with myn'f aoain 
"^our woiries are over I’m all light 
now, and I’m going to stny all right 
In a few weeks the Bakers returned 
to New York In a few years Stanley 
Baker was again a successful man the 
head of his own business, prosperous 
and respected But better than that, 
he has a new set of vilues, the most 
impoitant of which is that a man’s 
ultimate security will alwa/s be his 
faith in himself 
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Nrw York Cnv tailor shop specializing in Wac and Wave uniforms 
has this sign ‘ We fall out government forms ” — 




Hom the \a»iit non chctronics 
industiv c unc to be bom 

pe'fjr-^iiiRTV \c US a^o in New \ oik a 
I district ittointy confronted a 
lean shabbv inventor who hid 
l)ctn hakd into court on chirges ot 
usino the mills to d( fraud 1 he prost 
tutor h^ld up before the jury a glass 
gidget which looked like, a smill 
euetric lit,ht bulb with wins pro 
liudmgfroin liic top He accused the 
(h lendant, Lee Dc 1 oi cst of cl iimine, 
I'lat this ‘worthless dt\itc might 
some day trinsmit the human voice 
leross the Atl mtie Ocein, and stitf d 
that gullible investors hid been per- 
suidtd by such preposterous claims 
to buy shares in forest’s company 
He urged prison sentences for this 
man and his partners Two of De 
1 orcst’s associites were convicted, 
but he got off with a severe lecture 
Irom the judge 

lhat “worthless glass bulb” was 
, ^thc audion tube, the greatest sing’e 
invention of the 20th century It is 
the foundation of today s four billion- 
dollai electronics industrv Less than 
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two yeais after the tinl, De Fortst’s 
scoi ned audion tube did cany the bu¬ 
rn in voice across the Atlantic Ocean, 
and with its aid the hrst regulir 
telephone service from New York to 
San Francisco was opened Not t vt n 
Its inventor had a proper appreei ition 
of the tremendous magnitude ol his 
discovery It was a key to co'ossil 
wealth and undying fame, but Di 
Forest could never quite make it lit 
that particular door He kne w a 
good deal more about electricity than 
about finance or business rel itions 
Since early childhood, Lee De 
Forest had been absorbed in in\en 
tion He built bittencs, compasses, 
cliciiic motors, even a blist fuiii ice 
th It worked He built an clectropl it- 
ing outfit, ind earned his fir2>t doll ir 
icpl iting a neighbor’s silver 

At \ dc s Shellield Scientihc School, 
he was a moody, brilliant stuck nl 
Poor and socially awkward, he made 
few friends, livecl in unheated room , 
and ate 15 cent meals He gi id 
uated from college after only three 
years of work, then enrolled for lur- 
thcr work in electrical engineering 
Inspired by a lecture on Hcrt/ian 
waves he developed an almost fa 
natical interest in the phenomenon 
now labeled “electronics ” His end 
less e\jx laments irritated a number of 
pcopie He was alwiys blowing out 
fuses, and one night an duditoriuni 
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went dark dunng a lecture He was 
dismissed from the laboiatory 

The war with Spmn had just be¬ 
gun, so De Forest enlisted, but when 
peace came he retuincd to Yale and 
resumed study for his Ph D Yale’s 
m ithcmatical genius, J Willard G bbs 
— wliose lectures were so profound 
th It liter 30 years of teaching he said 
til It perhaps six students had prof 
it( cl by them — volunteered to con¬ 
duct a special course for De Forest 
alon< 

1 ( iving Yale, De Forest plunged 
into the long grind which led to his 
haiiu ssing the elusi\c electron 

\\n<n dot-and dash wiuless be¬ 
came the sensation of the di>, the 
be St device 1 now 11 lor picking mes- 
sige s out ot the nr was a clumsy tube 
full ol metal hlings, which stuck to- 
g( tiler to form a circuit when a sign il 
e line m, and then had to be tapped 
loosr with a hammer before another 
signal could be detected De Fortst 
set out to nvent a better detector 

lie was subsisting m Chicago on 
vajious small daytime jobs, but his 
re il work began when he came home 
to a hall bedroom cluttered with 
ajjparatus 

One winter he lived on $10 a week 
enmd by tianslatmg Fiench tech¬ 
nic jI papers He went bait foot in 
his loom to save his shoes, and 
pe nned in his diary a thoughtful note 
th it il he stood up as much as possible 
his tiouscis might last until spring 
‘ Oh the loneliness, the difliculties ” 
ht wiote gloomily “I am dwelling 
in i new realm No precedents No 
pjipiratus No co workers All things 
to be tried out and tested ’* 

The tide turned at last De Forest 
went to the Armour Institute and 
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arranged to teach thiee hours a week 
in return for the use of the Institute’s 
electrical laboratory With the help 
of Edwin Smv the a young telephone 
engineer, De Foitst finally completed 
his ‘ lesporder” — an automatic de 
tector of wireless signals which was a 
distinct advance over the tube of 
metal filings 

Liptons Shamrock II was soon to 
race the yacht Columbia off Sandy 
Hook De Forest proposed to the 
Associated Press that he icport the 
race by w 11 eiess fi om a tug Infer mt d 
that the AP had signed a contrict 
with the \r 11 coni Comp mv ht "i-m d 
up with the Publishers’ Pi ess Associa 
tion In tne lew weeks befoie the race 
he had to rent a shop, buy materials 
and build hi^ equipment, and he was 
broke as usual A businessman ad 
vinced him $1000, so he founded 
the American Wireless Telegraph 
C ompany and began a day and night 
grind to be u Mai coni 

I he r esult was a fiasco It didn’t oc 
cur to eithei pioneer that it was nee 
essary to use different wave lengths 
So tncy jammed each other s signals 
No wiieiess reports came through at 
all, and the papers got th-^ir news by 
wigwag 

De Forest plunged into a pro 
motion scheme to finance his new 
firm with a grandilocjuent promoter 
named White In iqog the Piovi 
dence Journal engaged De I orest to 
set up a wirekss station on Block 
Island to eivc the paper up to the 
minute news This wa^ so successful 
that the Navy got 1 iin to report 
maneuver*! b/ wirclcs*! Then he was 
called to England, where he pioneered 
in establishing wireless service be 
tween Wales and Ireland He set up 
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d Station at Shantuncj, China, from 
which the Russo-Japanese naval war 
was reported His dcinonsti ition at 
the World s Fair at St Louis cap¬ 
tured the imaoiination of the country 
I hen came a threat triumph when the 
U S Navy awaided the Dl lortst 
company contracts to build five sta¬ 
tions in Florida and the C atibbcan 
area But before the work was done, 
his company got into a serious finan¬ 
cial )im ItsplmsweK too ambitious 
De Boicst got out llis wirckss-ulc- 
graph {Knod wis ovei He took with 
him only $1000 in cash and the 
lights to an incomplete invention, 
the audion tube, a gadget which his 
pirtners considered woitlile ss 

For years he had been fumbling 
with an elusive ide i It began with 
the curious behivior of a iris fiame 
erne night in 1900, bick in Chicago 
Working o\er one ol his eaily wireless 
signal detectors, De lorest was opei- 
itmg the transmitter when he no¬ 
ne cd that the gas h ht m the room 
brightened and dimmed m response 
to the sparking of the coil Here, it 
seemed, was the clue to a marvcleius 
new devue for receding air waves 
Tests eventually proved it was the 
sound of the transmittei, not the 
wireless waves, which had disturbed 
the flame within he eas mantle \tt 
De forest clung to the notion that 
heated gases could be used to detect 
electric wave** 

He mounted a gas flame between 
two electrical terminals He went on 
to a gas filled bulb with a flame be- 
»ntath It Soon he ilimdoned the 
flame for a filame nl bulb with thv. ad¬ 
dition of a met il plaU separ > ed from 
the hot filament by a narrow gap 
\tirs lx‘fore, Edison had devised 
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such a bull), and had found that 
whi 11 the pi ite w IS positive ly ch irged 
a tiny stre im of em igy (tiansmitted 
as we now know, by eh c trons) Icajit d 
across the gap and set up a Irul eii 
cult J A Fleming of England built 
this Edison effect” into a bulb 
whuh would detect wireless waves 
but would not amplify them 

By adding a ht tie pie ce of be nt wire 
to the two elements m the bulb, Lee 
D( lorest changed the world After 
trving bits of tin foil and strips of 
me til m various positions, he finally 
twisted a piece of platinum VMit into 
a d( sign roughly resembling 1 kitchr n 
grid, and inseited it in the bull) lx 
twien the ill mient ind the plate 
Th It did the trie k 

1 his gild has been compaied to a 
\enctian blind Bv m impul iting the 
colds of such a blind m vour window 
you can alter the sunlight pattern on 
the floor and might even work out a 
clumsy coinmumc ition code De 1 or- 
est s electronic blind \ orks a millior 
times IS f 1st and is fir nioie leeurate 
The 1 id from your 1 who aerial is 
connected to the grid, and the tiny 
amount of energy wl leh comes thiougli 
the air from the radio station pulls 
the cords of this “\enctian bhncl ’ to 
increase or diminish the flow of clee- 
trons through the tube Thus the 
fee ble radio sign ils impress ihcir pat¬ 
tern upon the mueh greater cur¬ 
rent which flows through the tube 
from your baseboard light socket — 
a cuirent powciful enough to oper¬ 
ate your loud'.pcaker By hooking up 
several audion tubes m a scries, so 
that the increased output of the first 
tube operates the gi d of the second 
tube and so on, anv amount of ampli¬ 
fication can be obtained 
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De Forest’s genius provided the 
missing link which gifted research 
men the woild over had been seeking 
M my improvements have since been 
made and the principle of the little 
tube has been used to construct a vast 
array of glass and metal giants which 
are doing new jobs every day 

As il radio, long-distance and wire- 
k ss ti Icphony, telephoto, facsimile 
transmission, talking movies, televi¬ 
sion and ladar weie not enoue,h, 
llus( tubes are entering industry on 
m mv fronts 

1* uts of laminated plastic plvwood, 
used in making gliders and trainer 
and cargo planes, once had to be 
bak(d m an oven for many hours to 
sec ute a firm bond Now the pliotron, 
descendant of De Forest s audic n, 
shoots a stream of heat producing, 
high frequency radio waves through 
the material and heating time is cu^ 
to a Ir iction 

1 he same type of tube is used to 
‘ siitcli ’ tne Army’s synthetic tie lUd 
raincoats by fusing the seams with 
radio waves, to vulcanize tires, and 
even to bake hams* 

The most widely used “electric 
tyc ” which opens doors, guaids ware¬ 
house s and sorts packaged goods, 
could not see without De forest’s in¬ 
vention And w he n secret wartime in¬ 
ventions are applied to the arts of 
peace, electronic eyes will pierce log 
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at sea, planes will land surely in 
storm or darkness, and trains will not 
collide Wireless telephones may be 
installed m automobiles Power may 
be broadcast by ladio 

Lee De Forest has been notably 
absent from the electronic b md 
wagon When the radio booin came 
in the ’20’s others reaped most ot the 
fame and profit He missed out on the 
exploitation of talking pictures and 
television He received several lump 
sums through the sale of various 
rights to the audion tube, and with 
prudent investment would now be a 
millionaire But he has been involved 
in long and expensive lawsuits, and 
wh( n he had money he eagt 1 ly 
splurged on the luxuries so long 
denied him In 1936 he filed a pen 
tion in bankruptcy, listing debts of 
more than $100,000 against $^90 in 
asse ts 

"^et I ee De Foiest at 71 is hear tv 
and optimistic He runs a piosjmous 
sni ill plant near Hollywood wlit re lu 
makes diathermy machines, and lu is 
as full of new ideas as ever His fame 
IS secure at last Rich with medals 
and honoiary degrees, he i5» recog 
mzed as the “fathr*r of radio’ and the 
pioneer genius of electronics \nd he 
has the sati>faction of kno ving that 
his audion tube made possible the 
machines which form the backbone 
of oui technical civilization 


«» 4 ^uring a recent w ir bond drive on our destroyer escort somewhere in 
the Pacific, the ship s paper asked, Why are you buying war bonds'*” 
One of our more alert se unen answered, ‘ freedom from fear, freedom 
from want, freedom fiom oppression and freedom from the Navy ’ 

— Contnl utc I I y I t figirredwicW Hnchardt 



Close-Ups of War in the Pacific 

Bj> hrancis I u tan Drake 


Francis Vwian Drake^ one of The 
Reader s Dir^est roving editoHy has le- 
cently n turned from a tnp to Pearl Hat- 
bor^ Aitajalein, Guam^ Saipan and uay 
points Ills impyesuons of tie vast Paiipi 
itar tlieatei ait high lighted in the%e u~ 
lunettes 

TaJ( Offftom Snn Francisco 

Im Kn\R ol th< t iij^iiies wliming 
up IS shattuini’ dnllint, into spirit, 
scalp hngtinails, binging agiinst 
the hllings in youi tteth Inside the 
great double detkei hull, figurts are 
sprawled, pione or einled up in st its 
on the floor Average ige is about the 
s ime as collt ge Destirntion Luzon, 
Guam, Kwajaltin, S upan, Isew 
CTiimta 

Men tor Mic-^ithur, for Nimilz, 
for Towers Ihe engines idle 

now A few hoarse shouts Doors slam¬ 
ming Hereut go I oity tons ol metal, 
gis and oil, of mrn, m itenal, stoim- 
mg out aeioss the Bay like an enr iged 
t orinoi mt, sti lining like mad for 
flight 'lou made it — atia git It 

Up, up, up Miles of tiny glares 
from the war plants recede, vanish 
Iheies a bracing memory to take 
out to the fighting men Reme iilier 
that — Amriit i vvorl ing under the 
arcs, America woiuiig the clock 
around 


The Arsenal 

Hwvmi, languorous isles of glass 
skiits ukuleles and surf rides, now 
conveited totally into the mighty 
powerhouse of War Heie is not )ust 
Eveiything but fifty, a hundred, \ 
thoiismd of Lvtr>thmg Hen is the 
answer to youi woiriout cii the 
second 1 ite leather on youi shoes, 
the 1 lek ol me it and butter on youi 
t ible Ion nome it, tvr haot it 
C uns, t inks, bulldozers, medic il sup- 
plu fl line throwers rcliii er itors, 
p 11 chutes, pi me blanket undei- 
pmts Scoics ol miles of ware¬ 
houses, mount uns ol pick ng c ises, 
avenues ol supplies, bmUd alemg 
ro ids dis ippeaimg on either sick into 
the distance Millions ot gillons of 
g iseihne, millions ot cigiiettcs, lercs 
of c mned or inge juice Hundreds of 
thous mds ol people at work 

Honoh lu a lluctu iting blur of 
white did sailors, crowded oil side- 
w ilks by more s iilors, crovvde d back 
on igtin by honks lioni trucks and 
jee|s push, shove, jOstle, step 

on, ste p off, ste p on ig un Stores, 
movies, poolhalls, j u i packed, go 
minutes in line for i beei Ev- 
eiv square mile is filled — barracks, 
ti 11 ling camps, re pair shops, hospi- 
tils, forests of tents, and aft fields, air¬ 
fields, airfields Ships stacked 
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SIX abreast against every squ’ire foot 
of docksidt, every deck sw arming with 
men, 700 ships in one iid\y y ird 

Ml d ly the island roars with noise, 
ill mqht the noist roars on under the 
elite of floodlights No time to fool 
with bl ickouts — four thous ind milt s 
awiy the Battle lleet is readying an 
ope I Uion soon to flame into headlines, 
but Pearl Harbor has lire idy finished 
prepaiations for the next Strike, is 
hard at work on the one after that 

No hula hula for Hawaii now, no 
ukuleles Just work, sweat, woik 

1 rom Ilanmi fTest 

The grizzled Negro sergeant mo¬ 
tions at the plane s port window with 
Ins liee hind as his lips form a w01 cl 

1 his IS the first time his huge imp is 
si\e bulk has shilled si ice sundown, 
sine < the s iiloi be side him It t his 
sleeping tow he ad slide onto the 
grosshoulder 1 heseigeint slelt niii 
IS still around him th^ towhe id snoi- 
mg placidlv ag mist the seit,<ants 
rilibons llesen hours, since Pe i 1 
lliiboi, ol engint roar, of od 
we ithei and bad of stillene d muse It s 
of t ndless darke ning sea 1 he flooi is 
litttud with sti mv lumpy shijKS, 

2 f 01 30 of them corpse like in gi ly 
Na\y blmkets Ihe sergeants lace, 
hea\ y with fatigue, breaks out a giin 
He points again 

‘ H oijty his lips form ‘ Jupi ” 

Island spotting in the daik — th it’s 
a knack that eoiiies only with pi u- 
tice Now you see it — not a gl )w, 
not a blur exactly something m be 
tween under the port w ing and m n be 
30 miles away l\ olje leal esi ite 
attached to the Rising Sun sub¬ 
jects of Hirohito gi imacing lit tU 
apes down there, scurrying around 


their isolated nest, cut off, but still 
ah\( and venomous Suppose they 
spot us^ Suppose already their fighter 
plaiu s 

\m t got a plane left,” the ser 
gcant remarks tactfully “We just 
It ive ’em stew ” 

The tow head opens his eyes, dopily, 
and mumbles He’s still back on the 
farm with Maw and Paw, 6000 miles 
aw IV The sergeant grins again and 
ti^htt ns his numb 1( ft arm aiound the 
youngster His deep, musical voice 
rumbles again 

‘ S aw right, bud — g wan back to 
sleep Won’t l^e long now ” 

jr ay Station 

Tout ye irs ago they sc arce ly thought 
of de ith — or li they did U w is idly 
and without concern thew ly one con 
side IS pioblems still jO \eais awav 
Death w is for the old the ailing But 
then cle uh abiupth oseitook them — 
r/^ht he}(^ on (lUini So here they 
lie hundie ds and huiiclu (1 of^meii 
c in \oiingsteis wi ipped m bluiket 
biiiieel in cor il giises, only 1 few 
> lids from the be iclihe ids on wli eh 
tliev fell 

Mio\e them, on a tall mast flif s 
Old ( loiy, and o\ei them ai pi u k cl 
low upon row ol little crosses tut 
crowd a fu peispeetue Jsame, rank, 
number But sometimes there is no 
nunc or number, only that empty 
word I mdentified Scarcely a «!ound is 
fiend beyond the si ippin_, of the hal¬ 
yard on the flagpole, the rumble of 
the sea which tor ever st pirates these 
men from everything they loved Here 
on this narrow little beach was one of 
our costliest thrusts against the ene¬ 
mies of ficedom, and, right beside it, 
the price we p iiJ for victory 
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Almost every d ly, Marines en route 
for combat, or iclurmnsffiom the new 
tiiuinphint theitcr 1500 miles tir- 
thci along, corm here to visit for a 
while Gap in hand, they walk iinong 
the giases in silence, looking loi a 
1 imili 11 name, or they remiin st lud- 
ing Txoressionless, beside an un- 
maiked grave 

\ltti » while they turn and wilk 
off by theiiisilves along the lx. ich, 
St n in^ It the se i Thi ir he ids ire still 
umoscKd No 01 e liut a fool would 
tiy to i ilk to a \I lime just then 

uhd'thip I mil id 

11 k Olucis (lib It Saip in—■ 
i Singh loom prih »ps 20 b) t( n 1 iu 
thm^ )ou noiKc light iwiy 1 1 

ilinospheie \o pm up giils, no 
l)of)^K woo"ie \eiv diseicilK, a 
plioioeiipli ph\s Irie Blue Dm 
uiH 1 01 men ^ ho must < ndun i nd 
kss houis of noisi, 1 pinne requiu 
mentis quiet In one t cn n< i iinid it 
home Ill idc bii, bilundit menhsud 
ni «n, his I ue sok 11111 with lesfionsi u! 
U\ ilthoUu,!! no til inks aie ctisimi 
Ihm a ni'ktl intl his whole stj k is 
Inti toD s, cig 111 ttes and gum 1 >t 
timitely, the M(.mi)tis aien t tni 
kind to woiiy iliout \mtige wmt s 

lo these vei> tie in, very taniml 
Mmng men, sitting aiound m wliitx, 
slmts md khaki shorts, iheir club h is 
f n^tnuis, There IS ihe>\ iitmerRoom 
— those two lough planks on tiesth s 
md pen and ink lor letters home 1 he 
I 11)1 Ity — over there on the will, 
t h i L t^^ o shelf supert h irgci c isi 
stulkd with m gi/mts ill old, ill 
cl » eiit I, all be\o k’ price Ine 
k lb Shower -run baud md per 
loratttl piping And notice The Aim 
eh Ills — not kifth Avenue specimens. 


pciliaps, but the best you can make 
out of picking cratts And tv in Flit 
Club Ashtiivs out hut m tht mid¬ 
dle of nowht ( —stts ol disc tided 
pc mill c ms, fi'ed smooth and shallow 
and unilotm 

Riting m the Soci il Register isn t 
one of the inimlKr hip rtquiiements 
for this C lub Fo gt t in, ill anvone 
Ins to do IS to gimble regul 11 Iv with 
d til m the an ovtr lokvo over 
slioiehss wisUs of wittr, my diy, 
anv ni-,ht, m any wt ither, at a mo 
mints notice lo stiv in, all tint is 
mctssiiv IS to Keep surviving those 
i() pitiless houis to J ijiin md bick, 
to 1 1 ep 1C ip|x 11 mg through a cloud 
hole o\ t r S up m 

\il m ill, \ )u might c ill this Club 
puttv il 1 mud eselusive 

I IJfhfl o I Si 

Wlnt should 1 h sti ngc about it, 
aim ill, 1 smill Ameiic m ch ipel 
on Kw i] ik 111 mud one of the bloodi¬ 
est Pacific bittlegrounds'* Moie thin 
tliut c< iiturics ago the PiI-,unis fust 
eonctin was for a place to woiship, 
md hut, on this distint atoll, after 
the fminese had Ixcn leinoved, 
\inciiems still w mted tlie sniie 
thug With their own hinds with 
IuuiIki 1 ) ought fioin hoiiK tiuv too 
— liotestiiit, Cithoic, Jew, whiti 
mi n md colored — put up a house ol 

WOISIUJ) 

AicluUefurilly it is simple, but 
then is nothing rough or ]cuv-built 
aliout It Ihe pews aie finished c\- 
pci tly and st uned by hand Some eu- 
giiictiing wiziid lias even contiibuted 
letrict ble footiests that swing out 
and make a Icdgi on winch to km el 

Suiioundmg it, a sea of tents 
plan s, jeejis, tanks, ti ue ks, bulldo/e 1 n, 
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shattered pillboxes, still black from 
battle fire, the endless bustle of men 
It wai And > et, mci cdibly, inside the 
little chapel there is i sense of peace, 
of home Here is comfort for every 
troubled spiiit, surcease for every 
heart made heavy by the strain of 
war 

1 his mornmij a special sei vice is in 
progress for the d< die ition of a tablet 
that IS to hang here pei manently I he 
chapel is crowded to oserflowmg 
The tablet is one which these men 
have conceived the mselves, and on 
which they themselves have caived 
these words 

Tins ( IIAPEL 

IS DFOICAIED ao THE MEMORY OF THE 
GALIANT OllKERS \ND MEN 01 IHl 
ARMI D EORfIS 01 IHE UNIFFD SIAIFS 
W HO C A\ fc I IiriR 11\ I S IN 
am ( \i ruRi oe kv\ \ jmeh 
1LBRU\R\ lIRSr lO ILBRUARV 111 FIIj^ 
ONE lHOLS\ND NINE HUNDRED ^ND 
IORa\ EOUR 
rust in PFA( E 

Preacher, priest and rabbi, kh iki- 
elad, are issisting it the Sei \ lec 1 he 
spoken words aie honest, simple, 
deeply moving These men who h ive 
imiied comiades, wno know the coin¬ 
age, the pain and Intterness of b ittle, 
need thoughts a man can get his tee th 
into The words flow out over the 
bowed heads, over men kneeling in 
the eoral dust, over huts, and trucks 
and planes, over the impassive sea 

Grlater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends 

Nonstop to Fol yo 

The Ciencril eyes his wrist watch 
He IS standing in the high control 


tower on Saipan, while a technicolor 
dawn, in ciimson, purple and gold, 
puts in a bid for his attention But 
right now the General s mind is on 
one thing only, and it has nothing 
to do with art appreciation Below 
him, spread over miles of recently 
bulldozed ground, the giant ^uper- 
foitresses are assembling for a raid 
agiinst Japan Shimmering in the 
eaily light, thitading along their 
ta\i strips toward center runway, like 
nvtis flowing to the sea, their size 
seems fant istic Hundreds of idling 
propellers merge and mteilice in 
qucci ski igraph patterns ag iinst the 
horizont il rays of the sun I he noise 
IS appalling 

iht General looks at his watch 
again Still a minute to go 30 
seconds I he scene is like a inovit 
film c lught 111 its ti ack Hold every- 
thino ten seconds 

1 he Crt neral s (ye s lift A mile aw iv 
the sign liman drops his flag A d< il- 
ening 10ir, a flash of piopdleis, and 
tht first Superfort conics thundeiing 
down the runway 1 ister, faster, 
fastn C an those sn irhng engines, la¬ 
boring under bo tons of plant, gas 
gun , bombs and ciew (ver hoist 
th It monster off the ground^ \ blow n 
tiie an engne filter, and —curtains 
'lilt Supirfort I lets pa t the control 
tower, sinking the wooden structure 
to Its base On down the track it 
spetds, wheels spitting out crescents 
of eoral dust higher thar the wing 
tips Abruptly, near the end of the 
runway, the crescents fill away — 
the wh'~cls ai^ clear Almost inch by 
inch the overloaded pi me lifts 11 to 
the air Before the tension can slacken 
on the control towc r, a second bomber 
is already dashing down the wake 
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Behind that, propclleis glc lining, 
comes No 3 On and on they come, 
one aftci anothci 

An in,ly oath broiks fiom ihc Gtn- 
ci dl 0\ cr on nt ai by 1 inian Isl ind, 
ont of tlic racing monsUis, almo t m 
the cleir, is sweiving sicktnmgly It 
plunges ofl the runuiy llie whole 
sk\ tienil)ks with the Molence of the 
t\plosioii Bombs, mccndiaiies, am¬ 
munition, gisohne — gieat belches 
ol file ind smoke shoot skyward, a 
thousand, two thousand l(ct, as 
though in some <^risly continuity of 
purpose riieie c ui be no hope Ik hind 
such il niK s Lk\en Ijms lele- 

gr uns w ith st irs for 11 Amei ic in 
fmiihes, whose heaits, hopes, 1: ippi- 
nes lie also due foi de ith 

rill 1 unway is deii tgun \long 
tliiinckis the n< \t Supeifoit, stieaks 
p ist the fl lining wiecl, guns iltitude, 
IS cku Moit md moie and more 
Anothei hour be foie the whole 
]nocessioii is o\ei, before the find 
bom be 1 is out ol sight The wieck on 
I iniin IS still smoking The sun is up 
rh< le is OM1 powe 1 mg silence bioke 11 
oiiK by the sounel ot feet elomping 
slowly oown tlu woodi 11 liddeis of 
the contiol towei 

The Old Man 

Admiial Nim 7 sits at the head of 
his lunchton tible it Guam his 
khaki shut, with its little eirele of five 
stirs, open at the nc k His skin is so 
t inned that the eyes seem unnatur illy 
blue, the h in unn itiiiallv white The 
lines on his face suppoit his uni\ < isal 
reputation for kindness for ill tl it, 
It isn I the sort ol face to tnlle with 
It s kind, but It isn’t soft Tie speiks 
economically, without gesture, in a 
voice that is level and slow 


Most of the guests are weaiing two 
01 thice stars, top men of the CINC - 
P\C staff Lveryone is awaic of the 
d IV, the piobdble hour, at which the 
m in at the he id of the table will gise 
llie sign il, ind the Fleet will stait on 
one of Its boldest iindt it ikings of the 
w 11 Ihe atmosphere might well be 
tense, but it isn t The Old Man 
keeps the luncheon conveisition le- 
voKing around little things ilis 
guests have to woik on the w u, think 
ol the w 11 fl om dawn to night I \ e 11 
nov\ Mirine sentiies p issmg and ii- 
p issing outside the windows h i i 
then huge is on the triggns of then 
c II bines, their eyes on the jungle be¬ 
low the hill from whence i Jap was 
Hushed only yestcid ly 

Looking at the Old Man, it would 
lx h lid to guess th u on him rests the 
uliimite ie‘'ponsibility for the 1 n- 
]xnding Stnke, for its thousands ol 
vital det Ills, loi its success oi its fail- 
iiie In 1 lesser mm the sti nn might 
give itsell iway in cdginess, iiascibil- 
itv impKieiiec, but the Old Man 
|oin in the eonveisation impertuil)- 
iblv, ind his wiist lies rel i\ed on the 
edge of the table, the eigirette mo¬ 
tionless in his hand 

Only 1 are ly do the kindly lilue eyes 
se em to withdraw for a moment \ e i v 
biiefly a look comes into them, and 
It IS i dmgeious ’ook tou‘ h, bold 
chillengmg, the look of a m in g lug- 
ing tlie last ft action ol an opponent s 
Innd at poker — before he raises him 
ye t agiin 

Chic ^nh SinifiuJer 

Jip soldicis still roam some of the 
larfcr islands, riion hs after our con 
quest They used to snipe, and now 
starving, find that suilender to om 
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quick-shooting Marines, Seabees and 
GIs has become a problem 

But one Jap recently succeeded in 
giving up safely He hid evidently 
spent seve’*al days peering out of the 
jungle, studying the habits of a cer¬ 
tain officer Now, at the coirect mo¬ 
ment, he dashed with hands up into i 
familiar little structure and caught 
the officer in that classical situation 
Marines are not supposed to be caught 
in The officer was alarmed and fun- 
ous, but the boM<ing, hissing Jap was 
delighted, he’d made it’ 

Cuiiain Going Lp 

The atmosphere at the secret an- 
choi age is ek etne 0\ i r miles of sea, 
expectancy is 1 caching such a boil 
that, whatever men aie doing, then 
eyes keep traveling stealthily townd 
the lligship Gripcvine and scuttle 
butt have inide no mistake latgU 
Japan ' 

Ihe panoi ima is so breathtaking 
that even veteran stamen gize at it 
wordlessly The I niUd Slale^ Fled' 
Here it is, 40 miles of closely an 
choi ed warships 40 miles of ste 11-cl id 
might Here at 1 xst is the aecountn g 
for all that has gone before — the 
toiling m unland factories, the sleep¬ 
less aiscnal at Peail Haibor, the 
costly islands, the rows of sinall white 
crosses, the endless patient planning 
the devotion of million^ of men and 
women 

This IS the blinding symbol of 
Arnericin power, mistery over 30, 
000,000 square miles of the Pacific 
If onW all the people who helped 
build It, who supply it, feed it, support 


It, who have sent their sons to it, 
could see it now, what a pride would 
be theirs ’ Not a state, not a city, pei 
hips not a village m the Union, 
whose men are not aboaid these ships 
whose name plates are not riveted 
somewhere on these millions of tons 
of equipment 

How can anyone convey an idea ol 
Its size^ From the Flagship’s high 
budge, the distant ships aie hall 
down, only masthead and superstruc 
ture visible above the curv atuie of the 
ea th Eveiykmd of warship is present, 
squadion upon squadron of the most 
poweiful combat ships afloat — b u 
tie ships, cairieis, cruisers, destroy eis 
bv the hundred Hardly a ship 111 
these endless lines wis afloat time 
yens ago, not one man m five hid 
ever bee n to sea \et tne Task Force 
m this anchor ige today is migliti' 
than any the world h is ever seen lx 
fore And it is only put of the \ ist 
panorama of Americm power m tl e 
P icifie — the Army blasting through 
the Philippines, the Maimes 1 iimoi- 
talizmg Iwo, the submarines lying 111 
wait around J ipan, the Superloi ts 
pounding 1 okyo, the endless convoy a 
stitaming from America 

The eyes of the Fleet aie glued to 
the Flagship, awaiting the signal th it 
will mark a famous moment m 
history 

1 / lastf A string of flags snaps to her 
\ udarm The mighty arm ida bccins 
to move The great ships file out, 
spriy whips along the decks as they 
gather speed, and they bead toward 
Japan, towird the thuriaerous doom 
of an L mpire 
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Weapon 

Condensed fiom Look 
Ll Col Beirne Lay, Jr 

I DON T KNOW the pilot in this pic- 
ure Yet there was something 
about him that rocked me back 
oil my heels 

His helmet and goggles are those of 
i fightci pilot The b ick of his h ind 
his the brief reference data lor m 
i-iily-mornmg mission, fiom S E 
oh 11 (start engines at 6 ii am) to 
the couise home (330 degrees) His 
skin IS grimy from dust md sweat, 
md daikened by the sun In his 
hngtfs IS a half-smoled cigartUe — 
the cigarette that refieshcs a min 
alter a long and tough mission like a 
d ish ol 1C e water in the face 

He a youngster, probably in his 
middle 20’s, bee luse he v eais a lu u- 
t( nant’s 1 ur on his collai Yet his face 
could be any age I hose steely eyes 
rein lined open under tensions that 
tried to sive them from sights nevei 
seen in previous wars Ihose cheeks 
bear lines that didn t come from wdl- 
endar-mcasured ye irs 

It is the f ice of a boy who has ab¬ 
sorbed more in his year of flight train¬ 
ing than his peacetime predecessors 
absorbed m many years He gradu¬ 
ated into a complex flghter plane 
that would ha\c awed the best jiilot> 
in America five years ago He w is 
thrust into combat in tne toughest 



wir of all tune against 1 \eter m ( ti- 
cniy, and shot him out of the sky Ht 
has pel died alone 111 his euekpii i< t- 
mg as his own pilot, guiinc r en^mec 
and navigitor, 1111111 taming for nu- 
tiop, ceaselessly diedging the hcmi- 
spheie of sky for the enemy 

He has diawn on a bottomless well 
of foititude to overcome the ancsthe- 
si 1 of enoT mous fatigue vvhile suppot t- 
ing doughboys in comb it 

Ht IS moie than a match lor iny 
weapon that an enemy cm bring 
agunst us Like the ISorden bomij- 
sight, even if he is c iptured intact liy 
the Gc rm ins or the Japanese, they 
cannot reproduce him 

He IS our secret weapon* an Amer¬ 
ican boy 


Iowa 
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Condtns(d fioin Hiipti’b 
'John I luhet 

Former icprtsf ntdiivc of lh( S 1 oi i^ii 
Iconomic >\dministiation in Indi 

ATE ONE nisrht in Aueust 

diirint* IndiT s most rtctiil 
i,r<. It famine, I stepped off i 
trim at Howrah Stition, C ilcuttT, 
and siw thit the flooi \v is covered 
with Imddkd bodies, most of them 
nafed They weie cioweled hip to-» 
hip ind as I picked my w ly tow ird 
the slieet I eenildii’t help steppine^ on 
miny of them Only a few afro med 
oi whimpered Fven the babies - 
and there were hundiecls of the \ i — 
lay limp and quiet, Tppiientl\ te)o 
weak to ciy It w is plan that some 
of those people wer dead 

I hat week the newly foimcd hlu- 
nieip il Corpse Disposal Squid re¬ 
moved 112 bodies from the streets 
More—nobody knows how many 
— were taken aw ly by ehintaole 
orcf ini 7 itions and pri\ ite citizens 
Still eitheis 1 ly loi days on the side¬ 
walks and in gutteis, no one cm 
tell the ciste or leli ion of a niked 
e id 1 er, and few Hindus or Moslems 
care el to iisk spirituil defilement by 
touelnnq the body of a possible in¬ 
fidel or outcaste 


Foi many weeks staiving fnnihes 
CO itinued to pout into C ilcutt i J he 
stionger ones foil* ht foi gaibiqe, 
tlie weak begged silently by slapping 
the 11 Ik Hies every time m Lnuhsh- 
man or Amenc m pissed 1 he famine 
was still worse in the country dis- 
tiicts An oflieiil of the Firends’ 
Ainbul inee Ui it lejxirted fiom Con- 
t 11 th It ‘ 1 fight be tween \ ultuies and 
do*,s over i corpse is no i ue sight 
theie aie not enough able-bod¬ 
ied men to bum the deid, whieh 
often lie just pushed into the nearest 
c in il 

Through all these months bun¬ 
dle ds of white Br ihman e ittle w u - 
dered thiough the streets, as they il- 
w ivs h ive, stc pping pi lodly ovei the 
bodies of the deacl and near-dead 
No one ever ate a cow, I never h ird 
of i Bent, ill Hindu who would no* 
perish with all his fimily r ithei than 
tiste meat Nor was theie inv vio¬ 
lence No warehouse or icstiurint 
ever was threatened by a hungry 
mob 1 he Bengalis jusl da el with th it 
bottomless docility which, to Amen 
cans, is the most shocking thing abou 
India 

How man> diecP No one really 
knows After compaiing many dif 
feient estinilUs, my own guess i** 
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that the 1943 famine, plus the epi¬ 
demics which followed it, probably 
wiped out about 3 000,000 people 
Ihe Indian Natioinlists blamed 
the famine on the British Many of 
the British blamed the corruption 
and bickcrmcf ot the native provincial 
politicians Evtiybody blamed 1943’s 
huincane and floods, and iht J ipa- 
nese who had eut off i lee imports fiom 
Butma Ytt beneath these e\plma- 
tions 1 ly another fact more ominous, 
more difficult to cure It is simply 
this the re are too m iny Indians 
There are some 400,000 000 of 
them, erowded into i land which 
cannot at the moment suppoit hilf 
thit number on the barest level 
of dee ency 1 or every square mile of 
farm 1 md the re are 423 Indi ms, and 
eiqht out of ten depend foi their 
livinq on firming Moreover, the 
Indian peasant is one of the worst 
f iriners in the world His methods 
are incredibly primitive, his plow is 
i crooked stiel dr at, ged by a water 
buffalo, his soil his been clraincd of 
fertility, his home is a one-room miiel 
hut, which IS •quite likely to wash 
aw ly, ev( ry rainy se ison Norm illy 
he IS up to Ills ears in debt, on whu h 
he may piy up to 100 percent in¬ 
terest, and he could not iffoid better 
equipment if he \ anted it 

The result is that more than half 
the people in India are always un¬ 
derfed Probably 80 000 000 of them 
never once get a full be lly from birth 
until death \et every year there 
are 5,000,000 more mouths to be fed, 
somehow, from India’s w^ary, eroded 
land Since World War il began, the 
increase m India’s populat on has 
nearly equaled the total population 
of England And if present trends 
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continue until i960, India’s growth 
will reach the neighborhood of 12,- 
000,000 every year 

Under these circumstances, fam¬ 
ines are ine\ it ib’e — and arc likely 
to increase both m frequency and 
in sev e rity One Indian summed it up 
in these terms 

From a strictly economic point of 
view the ic)j3 fimine was a failure It 
k lied oiil\ thue or four million peo¬ 
ple, which me ms that it still 1 it,t,ed 
far behind the birth rile And that 
meins a few handfuls less nee for 
everybody next /ear 

This lelentless fertility, wi»h all the 
economic consequences it entiils is 
the basic problem of India 1 he politi 
cal proble m, which is ilisor lung nearly 
all the attention of educated Indians 
anil then British rulers alike, is al¬ 
most tiiM il in comparison 
Is there any answer^ 

Not from the British I questioned 
scores of ofliei ils, from the \ ice roy s 
st ill down to loc il tax colle ctors, 
without fanding one who thought he 
could see a w ly out 

It is tiue tint in the past the 
British hive made strenuous efforts 
(in cert iin limited he Ids) to hght ofi 
the constant threat of stirvation 
1 he y have carried through the great¬ 
est system of irrigation projects in the 
world, thev have built i rail network 
cap ible of shuttling food supplies 
ire ill surplus to short ige areas, thus 
elim nating minor, local famines, and 
have started a rudimentary public 
health progrim, whieli already has 
had a notable effect on the death rate 
The net result has been merely a spurt 
in th' 1 ate of popul ition growth Con 
seqiiently, the British ecoriomic pro¬ 
gram has not meant a better 1 fe for 
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the ‘i/eracfc Indian, it has just me int 
moic Indians 

llic Indnn \ itioiulisls have an 
dnswtr, or think thty hive mdus- 
tnali/ ition, a tremendous m- 

crcisi in ic,iicultut il jiiodurtion 
The objcctivi of th< Doinbiy Plm” 
IS to double 1 irm output a 1 U p up 
indu tiiil pioductioi within 

i«jyt us iftci the w u ^ilovvinef loi a 
const mt populitiou growth dun ig 
this ptiiod of rj CM)o fK)o d yt u the 
plan calculuis tin tin pti capita in¬ 
come would be doul)' d 

Unquesi n i iblv 1 iflia has many 
of the riw mniiiils for buildi ig 
1 modt rn ludusti i il st lU Moi < o\«i, 
it le 1 st i 1 vv Iiieuiis hive dt i loii- 
sti it(d a giniunc ci iicitv loi indus- 
tn il 0 |K.i 1 lions llu 1 it i st< cl mills 
foi cximple, lie the 1 ii •^t m I u 
Blit S)h Empiit md some of tbiii 
most modem <li p itmenN ope i itij, 
moie eflieii itly than an> in tie 
L lilted St lies Good macliini tods 
IK being micle in Inelia alrc lelv, md 
the country his pieiduced compc t< nt 
enguiieri*, chemists and meelimies 

\et 1 do not tlimk the plan n like ly 
to achieve its b isie purpose to en ate 
a higher stand iid of hv ing b\ sho mg 
piexluction well ahe id of the use m 
popul ition and keeping it ahead Indi in 
Nitionalists arc fond of poi itmg to 
the Russian evimple, and m miny 
respe cts the Bomb ly Plan is mod led 
frankly ifter the Soviet Five heir 
Plans Ihe lidiins however ire 
likely to gloss over the methods Rus¬ 
sia had to use A I lee Indi i gov»i ii- 
ment is likely to find it cannot follow 
the Russian e\dmpk, for loin ma¬ 
sons 

1 Indi 1 1 irks a sufficient supply 
of somi of the J t y 1 i\v in iti.n ils — 


not ibly petroleum and coking coal — 
on which Russia (and every other 
modem mdustriil stUe) has built its 
ec onomv 

2 In Ru SI i even after the devas- 
t Ition of World \\ ii 1 and the Rf vo¬ 
lution, the pe o[ If IS a whole h id i 
St md ird of liv in*, e onside r il>4 abov e 
the subsistence level Ihe Sovi ts 
can led thiough the i 1 i\e ^ i u PI ms 
bv shaiply cuttii g the consumption 
of the people and throwing th< le- 
souices thus sived into 111 iid Inul l- 
ing up of industiiil pi ml In India 
the re is no such m iigin 

^ I tu K IS little piospect th it a 
Jief Indi i would h IVe i goveinim it 
strong e noil h to im,X)se gi< U sieii- 
fices on its pfool even il tiny hid 
aiisthme'' mu h to sicrifu \t best, 
mv I idependint IikI' in ^ wenimc nt 
IS iiUK to Ix m mi is\ (oiliiion, 
const* itly jxecxfupnil with Inlme- 
mg and Cfii ipioiin i lh( eonlhetmg 
cie'ti inds of scon s of dille le nt r u i il, 
ieh.,ious and poluie d gioups Siu h 
a government coulel not afloid to let 
ruthless! f if it did, it would lx, 
tosse J out of olht c o\ ei night 

4 Fin illy, the Russiins stuted 
then git It experiment with an enei- 
gi tie people, hrieecl by a rigorous 
thin ite In coiitr ist, the great mass 
of Inelians hive Ixcn enervated for 
gen t itions liy hunger, tropical dis- 
e is( s (at least 2 ) percent h iv c ma¬ 
lm i), and a climite which will il 
most wilt a bulldo/er No one who 
his not lived in Indii can quite 
im i niie the effect of th it climate — 
a smothering Ixine-melting he it in 
which every move me nt i (quin s a 
scou ite effoit of the will 

Let s assume, how i' er that b\ 
somemirule the B imb iv PI neould 
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cirned out on schedule Would 
hi lesultmg use in livinEf stindards 
iitmlly shin an automatic brake on 
.( I lie of popul ition growth, as its 
ippoitcrs believe^ The answei al- 
lost ccitauily is no The Bombiy 
hn IS intended to lift the aveiage 
i<onie*to 135 rupees or $45 a yiar 
t IS hud to believe that such an in- 
:ome would be 1 uge cnoutrh to set in 
otion those sweeping changes in 
living standards, habits and ediic \- 
tion which have bten responsible foi 
a dttlining biith i ite in tht Wesn in 
Woild Moreovti, no niitur how 
] ug( a rise in income there might be, 
Inch s culture and leligions favoi a 
lu"'i bnth rite 

lilt gre It emphisis which bull 
Mohimim d inism and llindiiis n 
plK< on the fimily ind on st \n il 
uhtionships would piobioly iiilt 
out uiy widisjiK id prulut ol bnth 
coiitiAl I he ere Uion ol i son is tlu 
lust duty ol eveiv Hindi the s(\«iil 
K t ils« 11 is i religious iitt With 111 my 
Iiuh ns s<\ St (ins to hive bctoin 
ilmo t an obsession 
Doctois nussTonaries, pulilic he ilth 
wOl ke rs, X lologisls — Indi in, T 5 i it- 
ish md Arm ric in — all told nu the 
line stoiy any attempt to thin»,e 
the Inciims bueding hibits tin 
show it suits only ifu r gtnei itions ol 
persistent and tittlul edut ition 1 01 
thtse tiiltui il pittcins art nioit rig¬ 
idly li\(- 1 , mort Ksistiit to chin^t 
than those ol mv other m ijor people 
Constqutntlv, it stems hkily ihit 
1 sutctsslul Bomliry PI in might well 
It ad to a timig bi th iat<, 1 ithtr th in 
the expected cl (line \t tht s i m time 
the death rate pr(suinil)l> would 
slump, s nee the plan calls ^or a great 
expansion in sanitation and public 
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ht ilth fuilities If this should prove 
tiut the Boinbiy PI m would arrive 
at till sime 11 suit as the Biitish- 
sponsored 11 r ig ition scheme — a still 
fistei popul Ition growth a still 
shu per pre sure on tlu mt ins of sub¬ 
sistence, continuing poverty for the 
aver igt Indian 

Dots this mein that there is vo 
solution for Indii’s economic prob 
leni-* 

It piobibly does — at least for tlu 
preditiiblt luture I ailived at this 
hojH l( ss conclusion lehict iiitly ov 11 
a jHtiod of mu V months, and tlu 
piottss wis one ol the most piinlul 
exjx r le ntes I h iv e ev ei undei gout 

When I w< nt to India, I lx litved 
th It tlu re niuU lx. some sohi ion foi 
tviiv pi obit m I think neiily ill 
\mt lie ins feel the same w ly — wt v< 
luvti yet Ixtn up igunst anvthing 
we tonkin t lick, somehow It w is 1 
consitki ible sluxk thcrdoit to run 
into i situilion to whuh I could m t 
find ev( n i////«;#//02/ins wt 1 ?soi in^ 
ont who believtd with red conli 
dt ntt th It /u h id the answ< t ^I vt n 
tht most enlhusiistu ol tht Bonibiy 
PI in s pioponeiits have a lew private 
dou Its ) 

1 It le is alwivs a hope, of com t, 
th It some m w kind of solution 111 ly 
y< train up J iw ih iil il Nt hr u k itltr 
of tht kit wing ol the Indian IS ition rl 
Congnss, diminds a revolutio 1 He 
piopost s nitionali/ ition of ht ivv in¬ 
dustry collective 1 urns to lepl let tlu 
prest nt tmy pe isant holdings ind — 
bv iinplu Ition — a front il iss luli on 
ih w lolc lit hare sot ill strut' nt ol 
Il hi, with Its int rust Itions of c istt 
and superstition But thert is no 
prospect that his program*will get a 
tri il within the foreseeable future be- 
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cause the big industrialists who domi¬ 
nate the Congress Pai tv are implac i- 
bly opposed And during his present 
term of political imprisonment Nehi ii 
apparently has lost much of his m iss 
following 

Tilt esse ntial thing, which Nehru s 
program (like all the others) Itcks is 
the injection from outnde India of i 
tremendous stre im of equipment and 
capit il ind teclinical skill Incaleul i 
ble imounts of money and energy 
would have to be poured out first of 
ill on a cirnpaign of education nnd 
public he ilth in the thous inds of 
Indnn vill »ges Such a camp ugn in 
the very long run might bring the 
1)11 th 1 ite uiidei control, clenn up the 
in rl in i and cholt r a and typhoid 
ind jire p ire the Indian people j)hvsi 
rally and merit illy to leniike their 
own clestin) On top of that, more 
billions would be needed to get a 
modem industry under wa> on a 
sc lie capible of filling the needs of 
400 000,000 pt ople 

J he me re state m< nt of the se nee ds 
indic ites how little ch mce there is oi 
inee ting the m No nation 01 group of 
11 rtions would be willing to mike 
such an investment, beeause much of 
it — certiinly thit pirt spent on 
education and health — could nevei 
lie 1 e p lid rurtherinore. Inch i would 
not be willing to accept re illy large- 
scale investment from abroad be 
cause both business and politic il Ic id 


ers ire profoundly suspicious of 
foreign economic penetration (They 
aie especially wary of American “dol 
lar imperialism ”) 

So It appears piobable that India 
will have to tackle her reconstruction 
Ingely on her own steam — and it 
also seems evident that thtre just 
isn’t enough steam there 

This dismal account may at least 
east some light or tlie peculiar bt 
hiMor of miny Americans handling 
war jobs in India When they aiiive 
they generally are eager to engagt in 
the time-honored American paslim< 
of British biiting, paiticulirly aftrr 
thty get their first good look at tin 
1 u k id iisic il peifoim mce of British 
bint luci acy About six months late 1 
howivei, the gibes tend to fide to a 
whisper, and sometimes stop alto 
gtther For sooner or later, ne irlv 
every American begins to wonder 
"Vlut he would do if he had +0 run 
India— md lipsts into a thought 
ful and chistcried silence 

One morniiif^ during the wor^t of 
the hot we ithe r, an Amt riean gt iicr il 
sat down at my bn dKfast table lof>k 
mg uncommonly haggard and worn 
He '.lid he hadn t slept well, and 
added I vt been having a perfectlv 
horrible nightmare I dream d tint 
all the Englishmen quietly slipped 
out t)f this country during tht night 
a id left us Americans holding the bag 
Can you imi^ine anythin^ wois"^ ’ 
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M/hin we sptak. of the impoitance of building a large voc ibiiUrv this 
^ocsn L m( in that we should use onl\ bit, words Alitrhun 1 ineoln 
knew the strength of short woids and hi used the in witli iininoit il t ll< it 
in his Gett>sbuig speech Winston Churchill Itarncd tlu eflii k> of thi 
small word too But when wc read the speeches of thise two inin, wc 
an stopped now and then bv in adjictive oi gricc and distinction or bv 
a dynamic verb that has an ilmost ph\sical impact upon us All 1« idcis 
who command men know the power of important words 

Here IS i test of yuur word power based on words chosen from 1 he 
Readers Digest Linde dine the woid or pht isc lettered i li c or el lint 
you believe to be nrartst in meaning to the kev word C liiek \onr results 
against the inswers on page 72 and find \onr vex^abulary lating A 
leading dictionary is autliontv lor the pionunci leions 


(1) hirsute (her' siut) i hateful b hairy 
c homely d horrible 

(2) sardonic (sihr don ik) — a morose 
b an^ry c satca\tic d iri^n 

(3) phonetics ^fo nr t iks) i speech sounds 
b sPlence of grammar e liacr tical marks 
d study of rhetoric 

(4) milmgermg (nn lin ger ing) — 
i fei^nng sickruw b f tardy c wishing 
evil d bang habitually la y 

(5) fulmmitc (fail' mi n itr) - 1 to uorry 
txctsswely h tt foam c to fill to overflowing d to 
denounce in thundtring tones 

ify) sveoph intic fsYk o f in' til ) — a ser¬ 
vile b rhythmic c hau tht pouer to diiiru by 
sycamore Ita les d haiiri nat wealth 
P) hiitus (hy a til a a gasp b a 
wasting disease c vain pride <] a space or gap 

(81 iiioyo (uh roy oh) — a a Spanish scarf 
b a diminutive pony c a Mexican plantation 
d a dry bed of a stream 

(9) hegemony (hij' uh m5n y also huh 
jem' oh ny)—a goiernnunt bv the many 
b supreme command or authority t goternment 
by the Jew d sovereign right of a nation 

(10) wastrels (was' tr^-ls) — a vagabonds 
b wandering singers c a Mediterranear wind 
d itinerant musicians 

(11) prescient (prec' shi ent also pi&h' i 
en ) — a prophetic b patient c pure d peaceful 


f121 siv lilts (siih V ihnts 1 i a serving 
I'l I) nun if e\(fphonal leatntn^ c ez church 
ord i (I ruins 

(13) intiinsitrnl (in tian si (< nt) - *1 in 
orntr hills bit b t mporaty e iinconcilibl 
d untr uisU hitdi 

(11) optoinitiist (op tom < tiist)— i a 
sp inlist it/ ) fils > ui ey » hi glasses b a 
diHtn t ho examin i yotn lyi i a physician u ho 
trials 1 ntr lyis for disiasis d a snntist it/ i 
Studies l/ie sit rs 

(151 cae o]>honic fk ik uh fon iV 1 a 
b discordant c /lotnely d eltthonu 

(tf>l Gaigantiian (C ihr gin tin uhn) 
a /lUge b a native of a ctilain C tee/ island 
C aivfunrd d irrtain types of ^orillas 

(17) m usiipi ils Cm ihr siu pi uhls) 

a tropical ran s !> sit nmpland c a low aider of 
mammals d a low order of plant life 

(18) cortege (kiwi te^h ) - a acariiaot b a 
prtKt ssion c a bouquet of floitets d a part of 
women s attire 

(19) fetish (feet' ish or fet' i h)—a any 
thing decayed b an hrab dancer c an object of 
blind devotion d pettiness 

(20) collating (c6 1 it' ingj lerifying the 
order of manuscript pages b dining at a banquet 
C measuring carfully d putting in a file 
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^III SI 24 words ts spt Ih d below 'll! tnd in adle But 12 of th< m should 
end 111 ifi/( C hetk the ones thit vou btlieve should be spelkd idle 


1 

impeiee pt ible 

9 

fk \ tblc 

17 

rt piodueable 

2 

eonvertable 

10 

di\ isable 

18 

inconsolable 

3 

unpiecliet iblt 

11 

re put ible 

19 

pervertable 

4 

d( jx nd tide 

12 

digi St ible 

20 

ins lutable 

5 

eonU injitable 

13 

de U St ibk 

21 

compatable 

6 

1 md iblt 

14 

siiggi St ibk 

22 

deploi able 

7 

111 < pi ess ible 

IS 

ini oiu < IN able 

23 

itt ic habk 

8 

d( finable 

16 

d( kit ible 

24 

ti insinittable 
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Answers to ‘It Pivs to Increase Your Word Power 

1 -b 

— c 

1 

1 - 1 

■) - d 

Ansuets to ‘How^ Good i Speller Are ou? 


() 1 

11 

i 

16 

- 1 

I 

ihulati 

" f! 

12 

b 

17 

{ 

20 (oi t( 1 

c xeeptional 

S d 

I > 

( 

IS 

b 

10 1 (( 11 < ( t 

v< ry good 

') b 

11 

i 

1 ) 

e 

14-11 ( oiieet 

fill 

10 i 

Is - 

b 

20 

a 

10 S 1 oniet 

av 11 age 
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Don 1 lx discoui i^td if \ou find \( ii Jintn i dont too w<Il Mim a good 
sptJUi liis i iilid iiiisf I ibh 1 i)( follow me woids should end in i/U 

1 2 s 7 9 1(1 12 14 17 1', 21, 24 


The List Word 

A n \ \l c iptain returning Ironi b uin i in i\cd in Florid i ind nx t his 
^ first WAC olhetr, i in ijor 11 to std lui a sn ippy silule ind pro 
ett di d on his w n He w as stoppt d si loi t by tlu major s sharp C aptain ’ ’ 
Ihits seiretU the piopei uin'oini for in ofiicti in the Ainiy Air 
I oiecb to bf we irint, ’ she <lecl iriil, cyeint, his short sleevts and turned 
down collar with ilisi iste Don t >ou follow rtguluions^ 

Son y, ma ini lu u jdicd politel) 1 just got b k k from Burma, and 

I don t hue any otlur elotlus ’ 

i us didn t satisK the 1 idy, so she continued to repnm ind him When 
she h ushed, he s iltiud at, iin md st irted on his w in A few steps ofl, he 
turned and c died, M ijor* \our slip is shoi mg' 

— ( entnbut 1 1 y Ptc Minan T Hermance 
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Four >ears in tin Ifnitid Slates wiou^ht Rome discon 
ccrting thin^es in tht Hiitish child okuhs — but 
created the lust o( good Mill inihisHulois 

ome from America 


Condensed from Bctlei Homes ik, C iidtns + + PaUuia Strauss 


D uring the German air assault 
on fiiitam in 1940 and 1941, 
th^ parents of some 5000 Bi it- 
ish children sent them to the bomb- 
fite sTfety of fritndly American 
hoints Recently sevci il hundred of 
the yount,ste s letuimd to their f iin- 
iIks— aiid there weie many sur¬ 
prises on both sides 

I he years and \iii< rican clothini? 
stvles h id eh ini];(d ihi (hildrtns rp- 
p( iriiKt — so much so th it when 1 
bitch of 200 of them arrived at a 
London railway station some pircnts 
filled to rccoo^ni2e then oflspiint, 
he n Eleanor Fiy, i") ste ppc d down 
Iroin the tram, a womrii lolded her 
to her bosom Ele inoi ri spondc d 
ith equal fervor Ihtn, bleikly, 
they realized (hey weie kissing stran¬ 
gers A you rig man from tie Admi- 
1 rlty came to meet his little sisters, 11 
md 13 when he last •^aw them While 
IN iitmg he noticed two alluring girls 
in gay outfits and g n e them an aj - 
proving gl inec They grinned, and 
suddenly he realised that these 
snappy numbers were his kid sisters 
Too surprised even to greet hv-m, he 

Patricia Str suss is the wife of a memher 
of Parlnment and aiittior of several books 
and many maga/inc attules Shr v it(s a 
weekly column from I ondon for the New 
\ ork Hetald tribune 


Stood gaping, evtlaimmg over and 
over, “Good Lord' ’ 

There had been a fear m senne 
British homes that the children might 
come back talking like Duiion 
Runyon characteis The fear w is un- 
loiindcd Most ol the parents find the 
rhythm and mton Uion of the Amt 11- 
e m ueent pit is mt, but 1 few phi ises 
— sue h as how cc me’ for ‘ vhy 
rtcjuirtd cxpliution When Ann 
W ittss mothci asked her if she pic- 
ftrred pie or tut, Ann icjilicd ‘I 
c'ori t i,ait Mummy ’ In 1 ngl uid 
ihit IS a discourlr ous mswei, c uiy- 
ing the sup-Mstion that either ilttr- 
n uivc is unpk isant But Mrs \V itls 
IS now at custoiiied to the ide i tint 1 
cion t eire” is only American for I 
don’t mind ” 

In England girls remain m the 
mky-fingered, parent-ridden si igt 
until they ire 18 or more No woridei 
piients whose duighters were i- 01 
13 when tliey left are astonished at 
th( return ot self-possessed young 
women of i /, using make-up, \vt ir- 
ing becoming haii styh s, and pos¬ 
sessing a social case and grace not 
usually attained in I ngland until the 
early 20’s Some f the is arc uiic isy 
about thii>, but Mr de longh dis¬ 
cussing his diughtei j^ichtl ib, 
voiced a widely held opinion ‘She 
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has far moie style and poise thin girls 
of her age here,” he sud “She is 
never tongut-tud or iil at ease It’s 
true she looks like a girl of 20 in our 
eyt s, but her self-confidenee gives me 
confidence in her ” 

Oddly these girls., who appear so 
gro\/n-up for their age, find English 
bovs moie idult than Ameiican boys 
“I nglish boys are intellectually moie 
mature,” one giil told me “More 
sc 1 lous and therefore more stimulat¬ 
ing ” I suggested that this might be 
the result of five years of war ‘Only 
partly,” she said ‘ I think it’s be¬ 
cause this IS a man’s country, and 
America is a woman’s country, and 
natuially the young people reflect 
that difference ” 

1 he children loved their American 
schools They talk with enthusi ism 
of the fine buildings, the easy cl iss- 
work the ficcdoin md the full soeiil 
lile Bui the standaid of scholuship 
htie IS so much higher thit the 
returnees aie far Ixihind their con- 
teinpoiaries M iny of them have h id 
to lidve thiec 01 loui months’ tutoring 
to catch up 

All the children miss the Amtiican 
drugstore MenUon Coca-Cola or a 
banana split or a milk shake, ind 
their eyes slime lor them the drug¬ 
store symbolizes the ease of comp in- 
lonship, the friendliness, the open¬ 
ness of American life 

In the States they all had such a 
good time — part ts, dances, groups 
of filends, dates, freedom of move¬ 
ment — that they find life m Eng¬ 
land a bit flat Ao Bernaid Hams put 
it ‘ Only ^rownups have a good time 
here In the States young people 
have their own life ancl adults aren t 
allowed to interfere ” 


June 

The absence m Britain of group 
activities for young peoole is pai 
tially a manifestation ol total w ir 
But it probably also arises out ot a 
different family attitude Here in 
England the family functions as a 
group within the home rathef than 
dividing up in groups outside 

The returnees also find life more 
formal Owen Scholte, 17, said rue 
fully, “You can’t drop in on a friend 
You have to wait lor an invitation 
And you can’t chat with people you 
don’t know” Actually, the dangtis 
and discomforts of war have mclttd 
English rtstive noticeably, but tit 
English lie still not so outgoing as 
Americans With more than 700 peo 
pie to the squat c mile (compared 
with 44 m the LniUd States) thtv 
must t \t re ise some soc lal i esti amt, 01 
life m tluii crowded island would be 
Liibt irable 

Whilt in the St itcs, many childien 
found piit-timc jobs When the pii- 
ents fiist heaid tint their sons md 
daughttis weie w01 king as b**b>- 
mindcis, newsboys truck duvets ot 
soda jciktis, i tiemor of appicheii- 
sion 1 ni thiough many icspectable 
professional-class hom^s Having re- 
covcied ftom the first shock, how¬ 
ever, parents expiess piide n tne va¬ 
riety of then children sjobs, and hope 
that we’ll do the same thmg here 
after the war 

Returnees are appalled by the 
drudgery of housework The English 
have always depended more on em¬ 
ploying domestic help than on using 
laborsaving devices Now domestic 
servants have virtually disappeared 
Both boys and girls are impatient at 
the lack of mechanical aids Mothers 
are hearing of the joys of central 
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lit iling, rcfi i"( rators, toasters and, 
above all, washing machines 

For children to lei\c their parents 
and live with stringers in another 
toiiiitry IS a bewildering and chal¬ 
lenging expeiitnce It is a great tiib- 
iite to the people of the Unite d States 
that the childiv n have come back cn- 
thusi islie adniireis of Ameiiea I 
hive listened to dozens of them tell- 
in« eilthe \v onders of life in the U S 
\V 1 < n 1 ve asked, ‘ What didnH you 
lilt ibout the States-*” they hive 
frowned and thought hard, but found 
no answer 

List year several of the returnees 
took part ill an exhibition called 
\oung America,” sponsoitd by thf* 
British servee orgamzition. Toe H 
I hey worked in shifts fiom ten m the 
moi rung until nine it night, explain¬ 
ing the photogiaphic and other ex¬ 
hibits, and c'ary afternoon for two 
houfs they served as quiz experts an¬ 
swering their ceintemporaries’ ques¬ 
tions about American life I iter the 
exhibition went on a three months’ 
tour and was.scen by 80,000 British 
children 

Few of the parents have ever been 
to the States, but the) fee 1 a aei p kin¬ 
ship with the country w hirh h irl lore d 


m — 
/ 

their children The intimate link ol 
gratitude and fiundship widens into 
a warm feeling tow ud the U S 
forces in Fngland In tie many dubs 
run by the Kinsmen, an organi/ ition 
foimed by the puen>s in 1940, h mgs 
the notice ‘ Ihis is a Ihink \ou 
service offcicd to members ol the 
U S forces by p ire nts ind friends ol 
children evacuated to the U S \ 

In 1942 the Kinsmen Fdue ition 
Irust was formed to give ehl 
dren from the U S \ and the But 
ish Commonvve ilth the opportunitv 
of scholarships ind hospitilitv m 
Bngland ifter the wai Seholiiships 
have iheielybeen 111 ingeej it m my 
sc hcx)Is 

Ireaties and trade agnepients 111 
all to the good Imt re il liiendship 
between peoples cm come ernly 
through direct personal coat let 1 lu 
generosity of the Ameiic in fimilics 
who opened then homes to 1 nglish 
children in iqi-O h is give n the finite d 
States a v ist store of invisible v\e ilth 
in Brit iin — the we ilth of good will 
Fhe childien, who h lye le lume d e n- 
ihiisiastie and sincere imb iss lelors, 
are an important and peiiri iient 
tributa y of ‘ the broid river of 
Anglo-Anif iican liie ndsliip ’ 


3!^ Where There s a Wind There s i W ish 3^ ' 

W HFN a good wind hits Kw ij ilein scoie s of winehnills he pin to whir 1 noisily 
amonj, the tents and Quonsci huts But they do not puiu,j w r insn td, 
thev force plungtis to churn busily in soapv tubfuls of mudelv soeks and oil 
splattered coveralls Throughout Amencan held islands in the T ( nir il Pacific, 
the wind is laundrv in in for every se*'vite in in wlio can l ike i e 1 uni on wood or 
metal for blades a broomstick f jr a sh ift, and a funne 1 foi i ])lun f r \n ong 
GIs to whom washing is a chore to be put off until the 1 isl sock is Ifopi le s ly 
dirty, thc4inknown \ ink who built the first washmill outra iks * dison 

— I rL Ion in ihe Aflat! cM 



The spodi^ motes from the speCtacuUir achieve¬ 
ments of wartime medicine and surgery to — 


pJewTriumphs of Disease Prevention 

C ondcnsccl irom Hygcn + Lois Mattox Miller 


greatest wartime achieve- 

j mtnt of medical sew net, over- 
shadowing in its long range pos¬ 
sibilities even the development of such 
miracle drugs as penieillin, and new 
wonders of surgeiy, has been the tri 
umphant piogiess m pieiention of 
dis( ase 

\oui blood donations to the 
Ameiican Rfd T toss have opened 
tht wi> for the pi icticil conqutst of 
that scouige of childhood, iiu isles 
Ui der tht dittetion of the Oflicc of 
Sc It ntific Rt search and Ut \ t lop- 
nit nt. Dr Fdwm J Cohn of H in ai d 
began a search for ustlul bv pioducts 
of blood pi isma production One ol 
th< most impoitint ol these turned 
out to be a sulistmee tailed gainini 
globulin A full dose of this blood 
liaction will prevent measles in any 
child who has been exposed to the 
disease, a smaller dose will cause a 
subsequent attack to be milder At 
present doctois favor the second 
procedure, b c luse the light case of 
measlts, which leaves the child only 
slightly ill for a day or two, builds up 
an immunity to future attacks 

This new substan^'c prevents mea¬ 
slts for the simple reason that nine 
out of ten blood donors have had the 
disease • rlobulin is being processed 
and distnhuted to local health de 
partments by the American Red 


Cross for free distribution to children 
everywhere It is estimated that the 
present supply from wartime donated 
blood will last for the next fiv e years, 
after which the globulin will be man 
ufactured commercially 

Whcxiping cough has long been 
recognized as a harsh, dangerous dis 
ease in young children About 8^ 
perct nt ol ih children Jevelop it be 
fore the age of seven, nearly 50 per 
cent get it before the age of two 
Every year 5000 children die of it, 
And countless others are left handi 
capped by complications that follow 
Last September the Council on 
Pharmacy and C hemistry of the 
Arm rican Medical Association an¬ 
nounced thit, after yeais of discour¬ 
aging reseirch, a vaccine is now 
avail ible which prevents whoopir s 
cough in many c ises ind reduces the 
sevtiity of those it does not p event 
The effectiveness of the vaccine 
was demonstrated not long ago in 
let land, where conditions are pe 
culiarly adapted to such a trial In 
det( rmining the value of any vaccine 
the chief pioblem is to iscertam 
whether the vaccinated person is sus 
ceptible to the disease or, if ao, is evei 
actually exposed to it In Iceland an 
epidemic of whooping cough occur® 
about eveiy seven years Between 
these outbreaks not a single case of 
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the clisea:>e is to he found Thus w ht ii 
in epidemic comis no child under 
st.\en his any natuial immunity to 
the distast, and all of them ate e\ 
posed and susceptilile to it 

Btfoie the Hst tpidemic outbieil , 
Dr Neils Duns^al ol the University j 1 
led i/fd V iceiiiittd about 5000 ehil- 
dit n in Reykjavik Almost 30 pci- 
ctni ot them escaped the disease, 
IK lily 50 pel cent developed very 
mild cases theie was a minimum of 
sc verc m J fat il att ic ks In a gi oup of 
ehildien not viceiinted, less tlian 
live pereent esc iped the disease and 
theie vveie many severe cases 

^Vhooplng coueh is paiticululy 
d ingcrous to ml lats undci six 
' onths old, who cannot be given the 

V tee me direct Drs Samuel Scadion 
and Philip Cohen of New \<iik re- 
centlv announced that by giving six 

V iccme shots to an expec t ant mot he i 
be^Hming three months piior to 
ehildbiith, they enn pioteet the baby 
against whooping eough foi the first 
six months of his life In a livc-ye « 
study the doctors failed to find a 

ingle case of !he disease in any baby 
whose niotjKi had been so vacci- 
n ited 

Pi actually all chilchcn today cs 
cape diphtheiia beeause moculation 
nnst the dread disease is neaily 
umveistl Now Dr Louis Sauei ot 
the Noithwestein Umveisity Medi¬ 
cal School has intioduced a eom- 


l)incd vaccine-, equally effeetivc 
against whooping cough and diph¬ 
theria, which m ly soon afford siinul 
i meous protection against both 
The long-hoped for protection 
aramst mfluenza emerged from the 


lalioratory^tage last year and was 
amply vinaicated by full-seale liials 


conducted by the U S Aimy’s 
Commission on Influen/a Dining an 
infliie 117 i e jncleimc, 12, me n li om 
ij clifl lent Ir lining u iits in New 
''►oik City weie V leeinated, hill of 
them with in influcn/i \ leeine, the 
other lulf with a sfi nie solution 
\\ he n the epide riiie was over, tab 
ulation of the lesuits showed tint in 
some umts theie \tie six tmics is 
many flu cises among the noiivac- 
cinau cl men as imong those \ le 
cinau d the ovei all figuie was 
about two to one Those v leciniteel 
who did have the Bu liid it in mild 
form iiiel h id no coinnhcations 
The Aiinys expciience mdicites 
that influenza v iccin itiem ni ly Ik 
held m leseive and ipplied only 
when an epidemic thre ite ns Re 
cently the office ot the Sin on Cxe n 
ei il announced that uilluenza 
witehes” hive l^en set up m all 
\imy installitions At the Inst sign of 
mfluen/a ill peisonnel is v iceiiiited 
with the new vaccine, now avulable 
to the aimed forces m large qu mti- 
tics 

After the war, public health an 
thontics may set similar w ite lu s foi 
whole cornmumties ind supply vie- 
cines thiough scheieils, business firms 
and local he rlth de partments 

Mai Ilia once the most dreaded of 
epidemic diseases m lar^^e are ts of the 
United States, has bee n reduced to a 
minor and controllable problem here 
at home Nlalaria incidence in do¬ 
mestic Army encampments was cut 
down last year to a new low of only 
two cases per 10,000 troops In addi¬ 
tion to the customary measures for 
wiping out the malaiia^ mosquito, 
the Army used the sensational new 
insecticide, DDT DDl has also 
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been used successfully in the insect- 
ndden islands of the Pacific,* and 
in combatting typhus m Italy 

Gicatly impio\ td techniques using 
ultraviolet irradiition and glycol 
vapor to kill air-borne germs are 
bringing fine results They tiemen 
dously reduce and sometimes com¬ 
pletely eliminate from a room the 
germs of mumps, pneumonia, chicken 
pox, measles and general respiratory 
infections including colds A six-year 
test at the Germantown Friends’ 
School and a thiee-year test in two 
schools at Swarthmore, by Dr W F 
Wells of the University of Pennsyl 
Ninia demonstrite conclusively tint 
pioperly iiiadiated schoolrooms will 
prevt nt two thirds ot the usu il cises 
of c hildhood dist iscs 

Dr Max B Lui le of the I ^ni\ crsi ty 
of Pennsylvania phetd healthy rab¬ 
bits in c iges next to those containing 
tubtrculous rabbits, so that the an of 
the two cigts wis constantly mixed 
Eleven of 15 heilthy lalibits con- 

* Stt C oiiqutstof Oui \\ oiit P itific T o< 
—Disease Ihc Rcadti sDi,,<st \piil ts 


tracted the disease Then repeating 
the experiment, Dr Lurie submitted 
the air of the cages to ultraviolet rays 
Not one of the healthy rabbits ae 
quired tuberculosis Says Dr Luru 
“It IS piobable that ultraviolet irradi 
ation may control che air-borne con 
tagion of human tuberculosis ^ 

All these measures point hopefulh 
to disease control and prevention in t 
better postwar world The wartiiiu 
maishilmg of scientific resources, the 
fr< e exchange of new ideas, and tin 
close collaboration of medical field 
forces and laboiatory workers have 
produced results 

Brigadier General James Stevens 
Simmons disclosed leeently that 
since Pearl Hubor, almost 30,000 
Aimy officers tnd enlisted men have 
been trained in special phases ol 
public health woik which they can 
-4urn to the service of their communi 
ties when peace comes ‘ 1 he na 
tion,” he remliked, ‘faces a greit 
opportunity to place the ptiblu 
health on a bioadei ind fiimcr basis 
than has ever yet been achieved bv 
in\ nition in histoiv 


^ ^ ^ Pride Without Prejudice ^ ^ 

T in Ri WAS i dignity in Mis Allen s gaunt, vveithered New PngUnd fac"- that 
>ou never foigot Lver since hei hush ind s de ith left her with tv\o boys to 
raise she had run Alle n’s Gener il Store on Main Stree t With the help of her 
oldii son, a conscientious, hardwoiking boy, she built up such a gooa busi¬ 
ness that the younger one was able to go through college He became a lamous 
Chicago surgeon 

A few years ago a summer visitor arrived who “had no idea that the mother 
of the great Dr Allen was right here in town ” Ihc moment she found out she 
hum d down to the Central Store, where Mrs Allen was wailing on custom 
ers After purchasing some sun glasses and chatting with Mrs Allen for sev¬ 
eral inmates the custo ni r assuming her most ingratiating smile, said. And of 
course you must be so pi uud of v our son ^ 

Which ont-* asked Mis \llen — Contributel X/ ill I nm r 




4 piojc(t foi those uho lik( to think and tdk’ 

Watch for e\amph s of tear tion ii y piactiie in 
Mhatever puisuit and exjn < -.s >ouis« If* on 
have a stake in an ever piOpies-»nc 4 muict 

Real Division Among Uss 

Condensed fiom The Memphis Piess-Scimit-ir 


Edward J Mk man 
Editoi riic Pitss Scimitar 

T he rcil division in this country 
IS not between capital and hlxir, 
between employer and lalioi 
union, as the illiberal businessman 
and the illiberal laboi writers say it is 
The real division is between Uhnal 
businessmen and libnal liboi union 
men on the one hind, and ilhhnal 
businessmen and ilUbtral labor union 
men on the othei 

In the development of capitili'vm 
thcie have been two kinds of busintss- 
intn — the libei il and the illiliti il 
1 he illiliei al busmessme n went out 
to crush competitors by unfiii com¬ 
petition Th#»^ Cfiound down 1 ibor by 
low wages and long hours, beat down 
1 bor unions by espionage and op¬ 
pression They sought high tariffs 
and monopoly Tl cy cheated the 
consumer by inferior, mislizanded, 
overpriced products They hood 
w inked the investor by misi t pi esenta- 
tion and froze him out by chicanery 
Ihey bribed md bulldozed politi 
cians, and used Government to ob¬ 
tain special privileges 

The liberal businessmen were no* 


to protect the interests of workers, 
just IS we busmtssmen oigmi/e ’* 
They saw tint workingmen with high 
wages would be good customirs 
They made an honest, full value 
product, and priced it as low as 
possible, sasing ‘ We will makf our 
profit through volume of sales ” They 
told the truth about their business in 
their libels and in their adveiusing 
and ga\e investor an honest si ile 
me nt They weiuld not s< ek or le t < pt 
favors from Government believing 
that Government should be onr ol 
1 iws which ipply equ illy to ill 
Moreover, they thought that C/ove r ri¬ 
me nt should lie kept is simple md 
economic il as possilile lest it b( come 
an oppressor of the peojile md i 
bur den to the taxp ivers 1 hey fav oi e d 
free trade so that other nations could 
prosper, so thit nations would re 
gard each other as customers and 
friends r ithci than rivals and encmies 
In years there has risen a sUans^e 
miscomiption of what liberalism n Many 
writers and speakers have come to 
apjily that term *0 anything con- 
iK eted with the labor movement, and 
the term ‘ illilitril to any criticism 
of any measure favored by any labor 
uiiion or 1 ibor le ider 


afraid of competition Ihey «aid 
‘Let that business win v^hich serves 
*he public/best ’ They said “Cer¬ 
tainly lab(M|has the right to organize 


The truth is that the growing labor 
movement has the same ^ivision into 
liberal and illiberil which has char¬ 
acterized business iien and capitahsts 
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The illiberal labor union m^n 
wants to fiee the woikcr fioin domi¬ 
nation and oppression by the tin- 
plovcr only to put him under domi 
nation and oppiession by the labor 
union or its leaders lie wants to free 
the v\oikei fiom feu of the employer 
o ily to put him in feu of offending a 
1 rbor boss He wants to m ike a man 
so dependent on the union th rt it will 
l)t diilicult or impossible for him to 
c han^e jobs if he w mts to He wants 
to ibusc the power of the libor 
union bv indulging in iiniiecess iiy 
Strikes ind slowdowns He w mis to 
use political power for the stlhsh id- 
\ uit i-,e ol 1 \l>or insl( id ol for wh it is 
1 111 to everybods He wints to get 
liseiis ind spcci il jirisilegc for libor 
horn Goveinment He wints to get 
the Gtnerniue it into so m my things 
fh It the workingrnin will be de 
pe nde nt on the C o\ 11 nineiit is he \ is 
ill ihis (ounti> under the \\ P and 
IS he IS in Russii ill the time 
So we set th it tin ilhhtral union man 
ts v/j similar to tJu ill ^nral bu^ini ^muin 
lh( libe il uni >n mm lights hud 
to get moie nioncv and better con¬ 
ditions for the worker, but he nevcT 
hurts the business he works for be- 
c luse lie knows it s the cow th it gives 
the milk He does eversthing he can 
to make the liusiness more pros- 
pe oils lot he knows that the more it 
jirospe rs the moic money he will hive 
the ii»ht to ask for He works as haid 
as he can and dc es the best job he c m, 
and he expects the emplovet, in the 
same spirit, to pay him all he can 
afford to pay iim 

He c lesn’t want to destroy cap¬ 
ital, for he knows that if there were 
not private capital to employ people, 
then eveiybody would have to woik 


for Government — and wouldn’t that 
be hell' He wants wage workers well 
paid so they can save and buy stock 
in the company they work for, and in 
other companies, and become caj) 
italists, loo He thinks it would hi 
fine if every worker were a capitalist 
and every capitalist a worker Hi 
thinks It would be good to have some 
extra private income in old age so is 
not to have to depend entirely on i 
Gov ernrnt nt or comp my pension He 
thinks libor unions should have jus 
tree not special privileges, from Gov 
ernnicnt 

He doesn t think that all union 
men should be in one politic il pirt\ 
for he knows thit it s the two pirtv 
system tint his in ide \menca greu 
and kcjit her hee He doesn t wint 
Coinniunism or Socialism and h 
leu ns to spot those guvs wlio un 
. tliev 1C not Reds but who w ml th 
Government to run business just is 
the C ommunists do 

T hus the hl)ti il union man is \eiv 
miuh like the lil>ci il buslnes^man 
Let the lilienl businessmen ind the 
liberal liboi union men get together 
in a tirm and fiiendly understanding 
When they do, they will render the 
re le tion iry businessmen and the 
trouble making libor men harmless 
Foi the reactionaries ind trouble 
makers are really only a mill ninoi 
itv of us 

If the liberal businessmen and the 
liberal libor men get together, thit 
will be a mighty big union ” United 
ihev will be able to give ^his grand 
“Union” of Amciican >tates — in 
which the word “lilieraP will have 
found Its true definition — greater 
freedom and prosperity fc^ all than it 
has ever enjoyed 



By Ira 11 o^Jtrt 
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LiouL \\c wcic sent on 
t ink m incmf rs in \int 


Id, 


tlic IiiuRnint Mid ility 
"ivt iisMiittin fit Id ordfis thit told 
us \sliit \vc wtic supposid and not 
suppose d to do, when to sjo and how 
to t»et there, what to t ike with us md 
wheie to place it and not to ]>!< isi 
knockdown mvUlephone ])oUs iloim 
till w n But whi n we e nne to doinq 
Inisinissoi ali\t hittkli id nobodv 
hid time to wiitc an\tiling down 
ihe I) itt ilion comm ineli I Iiiutin 
int C oloni 1 r 1 Me onn< 11, pist 
elrove up to my tink in his jii p md 
siicjfto me, ‘1 w int \oui pi iloon to 
tw the point tod i\ I ike oil md 1 eep 
m touch with me 

Ihis was eaiK last August ncai 
\m inchi s in wi tun li mii it the 
line (iiniiil Pitton w is be_,mnin !5 
his diivt tow lid Ciiimim 

Ihe Liiuieiint is _b vc ii old 
GcoiL,e J-Iook of Middletown Ohio, 
son of Chdiles R Hook he id of the 
\meiicin Rolhni^ Mill Coinpmv 
liom the day on which Ginei 1 
Pitton s sweip beejm until it endtd 
outside Met? I it utenant Hook more 
often thin not lode in the lead tank 
Ihe d IV a Geini m shell 1 ri kc two 
\citc brae m I u utenant Hook s neck 
i as the diy the whole Inird Aimy 
ground to a halt, be foie Crtriun 
positions too stiong foi i 

Lxcept the 1 ict that Lieutenant 
Hook the ✓ery Iront of Pat 



The sivid [xisonal stot\ of i t ink 
ofTittr who nxle in the point ol 
oii« of I'lltoiis ^it It (hivc'* tliioiipli 
aiKi beliitul enemy liiitb 

ton s foices Ins story is not unusual 
It IS in 1 ict t\])ic]l ol the lighting 
done o\ ill t ml m n — the Russi uis 
who went from St ilmgi id to Kues 
tim the Biitish who pushed RoimiieI 
across \(iic i the Aineiicans md 
Biitisli who fill illy bioke out bevonJ 
th( Rluni 

When we stiiUd the I ut< n 
intsuel ‘we wen jiist told wh it lo id 
to tile md to 1 < i p « oin ^ until i r 
deiidtostoj) I In t ml s wi nt ti arinj 
Ihe Geimins i in iliei us md out 
aimy lan iltf i the Ciumms Ihis 
kind ol war semis mnfusing to the 
pcofih back home, but its e isv 
enough to follow if you look it it this 
v\ i\ A d< l( nding nmy jnits its 
sticngth into thiek belt in liont of 
itscll 1 hat s‘the li 1 C * But they cant 
be equillv stiong cvciywhcie and 
somewhere \oui irifnitry makes a 
bie ik through and sh ike s the tmks 
loose In the ai< i behind the line 
aie headcju utcis, supply dumps, re 
senes commumcitions hen tanks 
get into ih It kind of stuff, everybody 
sta ts chasing everybodv else ” 
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\n aimy advaiiv n" is a tciiifMng 
immense will piwer, liilmq 
llic fields, chol ini? the roids, stie im- 
incr across rivers, i t^liciil ciiist mch- 
in? acioss a n ition Jkit in the (orwaid 
litas it thins out uniil finally its 
]iist 1 few men or one in in fuinhlmq 
1 ont^ in a woriied wi\ J hit is tiic 
point, shoit foi ‘ point of fite ’ — 
a ])iobc tin list into the cneni'y to 
stinnilile hn i to i( ict and resell 
his jiDsition ind stienc[th 

We took ofl into flit, wooded 
toiintiy, s lid the 1 i< iiten mt ‘ I he 
woods eoiiltl hive hidden inslhini* 

1 he St intl iiel solution lot sueh i pi ob¬ 
it in IS to use two t inks loi the point, 
lollow the in wi*h i pi itoon ol in- 
fipti) in hill li Ills, intl then elo e 
With the tliKt otlui links On iiout 
ihtK IS ilw INS 1 list ol < lonnel oi i 
eiiive oi SOUK ihini, to hult behind 
ind the fust two t ml s pi i\ le ipl o^ 
NMih e ith otht 1 wl It out sii\s be¬ 
hind eoNti, le ids to shoot wliitiser 
dioNNs the s lond t ink tlislus on 
eloN n til loid fe)i the next bit of 
to ti A itl so on, un‘il i biule 
sluts ind you hive to eoinimt youi 
inf iniiN 

We pi IN td It iplioc: quite iN\hile, 
until there ns is nt) use in eloin^ it uiv 
lein^ei bet uise wt wtit in wootls 
whtit i I ink tint stood still Nxas just 
is vulnei ible is the out iiiikincf t. 
c' sh So \\f thiew the schot Ibtx k 
INI IV and tNtiNhod> stepped on the 
< IS Fstiy tini< wt Q;ot doNvn tt> i 8 
miles 'll! I our the C olontl was on the 
1 1 he) Nv intinq to know wh\ Oui 
1)1) was to letp oin* and ste im 
leiller pith ft niN oudy eoiiiing 
btlund 

‘When wc got up bthintl Argen- 
tan, word e inie that the an ioic^ N/as 


going to bomb the Geiman ammuni 
lion tlump theie but nnc weit not to 
wait loi the an, we wtie to keej) 
ing I saw about ten Ihunderbolts 
diving doNvn on the dump fii ahead 
and then sn bie>tlts turned into the 
lo id a mile ahead of us Ihe cyclists 
saw us ind le illy st ut< d pedaling 

‘ I w IS triveling with the tiniet 
o|)en — unbuttoned wc call it Ne irh 
cvtiv tank coiiini ind( r tiavels tint 
V IN When vou button up yoiii lui 
let, you hive to depend for vision on 
a periscope \oiii vision stilts i 
20 feet fioin the tink you aie bline 
to inv thing elosei If vou oveile okcel 
a Ceiuiin in i hole oi I ehind 
window, ill he d hive to do is 1 old 
onto his n»ive anei w ut until yoi 
were within -«50 1< e < of him mcl 
you cl never know N\h it hit you Be 
sides fioin the tuiiit jienseope if 
you cm ste is giound slipuiiiL, toN\ nt 
you theie isnot'nne to tn it nt ii wit' 
and tell whethei youie e,t)nu, biek 
w nd, lt)i Nv I el Ol t N e n side n\ in s H h it 
inide mt even uioit neivou^ thin 
thinking of possible C eini ii s 

‘ We tleised t)n the rvthsts to ibout 
300 V lids just as I give the oidei to 
fire thev ttiitNv do\n then bitvclts 
and It iptd lo the woods We goi 
one jt ly 111 iiiidui Ihi, otheis 
di ippt lied 

‘ 1 jumped up on th' turret seat 
and veiled Jeines* tt> the mi anti y 
back of us and pointed to the woods 
Ihey got the itif i The 1 half tiacks 
stopped the men piled out and be 
gan vvoil ing into the woods, low and 
crouched ovei 

“About loeio ^aids fiom where the 
town beg in some 50 Jtities jumped 
out of a ditch ind ran ao oss the load 
and towaid a rise of gj ound We 
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optncd up on them They wtrc crews 
of two 88’s that had taken shelter 
Iiom oui plan s We G[ot some on the 
run ind some while they wcie tiying 
to load then guns 

‘ Whin >ou le the point, the ques¬ 
tion isn’t who will flic the fust shot 
(thit* almost alw us the (luin^) 
hut who will hit Ills 111 -,ct lirst Soon 
ilt( r we pi sill the CrctmTns in the 
(IulIi, then, was the teriible c 
ot m Tiiiitink slitll going p ist my 
( nts I w IS lool ing it the spot wheie 
1 would hive '>( t up in uititank gun 
i( 1 d hid the job (f pioteding tint 
10id so I cauoht till Hull ol the 
7(> mm gun Coi[)oiil Robiit M i- 
tl 1 IS tlu guimei ol OUI tinl, the 
\n\ious \iinK ’ h ul Iiuk loi oni 
shot b< lore the Gtimins could tiv 
dnolhii lliiK w IS a 11 I Imist and 
I siw blitk pitecs — d biu ol the 
t lui 01 lh( ni< n hung it — '■tu ikmg 
lhto«i^Ii th( 11 ish 

We stopprd thr n Tt wns pi un 
l*nt lh< town w is d( ft udi d uid it 
s((iu<el lo K il to h ivi tlu inlmtiy 
('» 111 it iij) Ik lore iht t ink'* wtiit 
I iifiugli I tolel the C olont I lu uU i 
licit) soon OUI iiif iritis Ik ^ m 
10 mil,, up 111 the ditehcs longside 
till roid 1 cruld sec artillc rv shells 
^oiu» mic tlu m 1 he'1 Serge ml G di¬ 
ne \ V Ul e iunmiu»‘up ilopg the ditch 
to su til d OUI No 4 tuik li id be ei 
111! I gi ibbcd i liie e\tm^uishei and 
1 Ul T ,0 >uds to It, so Pkiited I 
clidn t chop when the she IK hit e lose 
but just i m through the 1)1 istejf them 
Four ol the live men in the t ink had 
got out 1 tiie d to pull die etriver out, 
but found he w is d nd His hod) 
le o’ tel as if It had been jiut iKiough 
acboppci ^d then burned 

“ \wlul ^Ijjngs can happen to a 


man in a tink It’s alwa)S heavy 
shells that get thiongh and it one of 
them hits him its like i h)di lulic 
hammer sm ishing him \nd when a 
shell goes into a tank it ilways sets 
your own mmuindion oil 

“ V Gel 111 in pinthci I mk was fir¬ 
ing at us now and h id got oui ‘piicst’ 
(a t ink with a 103 mm howit/er), 
so 1 stalled low aid liim I told the 
No 2 link eomiiiuidtd by Strre mt 
Williun Witlhim, to mo\e oil the 
ro id to the lell and 1 went sti light 
down the TO id 

“ I he re w is i high buck w ill on 
the le It til d uii lit hide some tluiif^ 
and we slojiped jeut die id ol it uid 
A\ Hied 1 111 dl\ we lu 11 d the sqiie ik 
iiig ol t mk ti u ks Its liuiin how i 11 
til It sque ikin »■ c u ries J ve n d t ml s 
motois ue »oi iiu md tin 11 eun*- 
blislmg the sound you lu u fust is 
the sejue ding ol tlie li le ks A eoiii- 
bit ceimrinnd of t inks rel\ uie mg 
souiuls 111 e r luil'iou mue srjiu jl ip” 
^\lun ihe |(ii\ 11 ik (luk its 
no •' out e lutiousK be\our| t'u w ill 
Wukliuii w IS \v uluijf loi him, md 
with \<i\ line hooting ojx iid his 
whole side uji 

‘ Hull things got quu lei Or 1 01 
dcis were to k< e p gouig si 1 told ill 
the tanks withm sound to follow me 

I hid lost in\ III ips while iimning to 
oui No 4 tanl so f we nt on me luoiy 

II sisiealK b'ic k ni ^ht now I went 
under a lulroid iieluet md siw 
ne 11 the loid i Cernm hall li ick 
tint hid been si nit d b) oiu j)I rncs 
and w IS burning Bv the Ii ht eif 
Ih^. 11 imcs 1 s iw at olunin ol Ge tman 
trucks and two Inlltrae's pirltd 
there and we shot them tp pu 11 s 

‘ \\c came to a seju irc in the town, 
and went icios it shooting A ( ei- 
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man commind car scuttled inlo the 
stictt aht id of us and \ve thiew a 
shell into Its hind end It lolUd o\(r, 
binnini* We \\( nt (luiu hin^ o\ci it 
bt c lUst thei e \\ is no i ooin to £>0 
aiound it finally wt t^ot outside the 
to\\n 

Now one after another oui tank, 
eonnnindfrs starttd e illincf to me 
ill It th(\ weie out ol t,is \\c jnillid 
into a fuld and I got Ca])tiin Mil- 
eolin O Alkn, our comp lu) eorn- 
m \ndt I on the 1 adio 

Withdi iw he siid ‘Wi 11 tike 
the town m the moinini, with in- 
fanti\ ’ 

Hill I told him, ‘it s done been 
tookin ihi lelv • ’ 

CoMB\r Command A of Ihi Stv- 
inlh \imortd Division of the Ihiid 
\im) now 1 ly across the eastini 
ippio idles to Art^enlm In the \i- 
£>int in r liaise art i the bulk ol the 
Geimm army of the west w is 
tiippid When the Geimins lost 
this aimv thev lost the Bittle of 
lianct ind Belcium, though tljis 
w IS not eltar at the time to those on 
the mound till re The nt\t line ilonq 
which the Ceinians could mile i 
fi£»bt w IS the Si me Rivci 

‘ \\c bie 1C hid tin Imt thiir * 
Lieiitin lilt Hook snd it i plue 
called Pott St me The C tiimns held 
the e ist b ink, oui job w is to ho’d 
the west baniv mil cover oui inlintrv 
w lit n they c 1 osst d 

‘ Ihcie was a hiL,h iidL,e with a 
lot of ti».cs on it We snt iked m 
amont, the trees took oui i\ts and 
elt irccl fields of lire for ourselves 
“At two o clock Ihunderbolts 
strafed and dive-bombed the Ger 
imns we cut Icxise with our 755 
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and machine t^uns, and the infintiy 
ass lult boats paddle d aeioss tht iivt r 
Ihen 1 ( trinan machine miti hidd* i 
m a clump of tiecs c iu£,ht tin ml in 
tiy in the 1 nek We cut loose on i 
and put it out of action 
‘ Some ofthcnfmtrv st iitcdvsoik 
in^ up the east bank of the river 
Wt knew there were still yeiiies there 
and ijor John B own and 1 screamed 
to wain our men C^l com sc Ihtv 
couldn t htai us A tall, thin bov 
w is m the lead He saw a Jerry in t 
fovholt, and turned aiound and 
stirttd maiehmcf him back Another 
Jciry popped out of a hole ind 
SCI unblcd after tht m as if to sav 
‘W lit for me ’ Tht n the dougliloot 
bt qan looking m foxholes for sou 
vtnirs I couldn t bditve my eves 
He kt pt throw me, this aw ay and ktt p 
int, th It and looking foi pi ices to pi t 
things in his stufli d pot kets while his 
two prisoners w uttd pitientlv 

“ Well, M ijor Brown said, ‘hi s 
cool \ou ve qot to sav that for him 

W^ith the inlintrv sifelv icioss 
the Stine we cr iwltd uiclii our 
links ind slept until the tnL,inttis 
coulil throw a pontoon bridi^e acr )ss 
foi us Wk went o\ r the next morn 
int, Mortns and unchine be 

L in poppm^ it us from lU d rections 
1 wtnt up the road into a hnl of 
mithincL,un firt It tinned out to 
bt Iroin our ov\n infantiv What 
the hell art vou shootmof at-' I 
asked ont ‘Somtbodv find at me’ 
he Slid But done you know your 
own tioops arc down tins roid'* 
‘Listen 11,’ he told me if somtbodv 
fires at mt, I fiie u them That s 

ipso f ICiO 

We went up to P ovins from 
there, clear int; the east bulk of the 
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r i\ f I for fm ihei ci osstnc^s and tin lu d 
( ist Tlun C ipliin Willi nn Powtis 
>>iid to me, ‘1 VC got t )ob ' ou 11 
like rhcic \v IS n coiupmv or Gcr- 
n 111 infantry coming into ProMn 
that night and he wanud me to sit 
outMcle the. town and g tti ilit in 
S I lilts Wickham and Jin > b oii^ht 
tint iiivs ilong with mini ind \vc 
h 11 i p I'oon ol infintiy fht ml m- 
lr\ had Ixcn woiking over Gii n in 
positions all da> and was well siip- 
[ilitd with chaiiifiio^nc and cognic 
W L w iitcd in 111 Ids along idt the 
K) id Evti> once m i while the 
ciond would slut singing Id go 
down and expliin to the sci_,( mt 
in command of the doughfoots, ‘Shut 
the bo)s up 'b’ou cant hunt buds 
this w ay 

Ihcn wc heard singing coming 
liom down the load, and for a ct i/y 
ininytc I thought some ot out bo\s 
m town weie coming to join oui 
fill tv But It was honi the othir di 
tictim and I knew tluse pioplc 
must be Giimans Oid is wii< loi 
nobody to fii« until I hic 1 I could 
mike out 1 mass ot foims qoo y uds 
iway, dtnsc p ickcd and singing with 
11 oar 1 waited until they got within 
yards, then opined up with my 
tommy gun, and all our mtchine 
guns followi d It was a m issaeic ’ 

Ihe Germans hadn’t known that 
the Amci icans had ci ossed the Seme 
Ihiy didn t e\en know where their 
own tioops were, and as our tanks 
lanced and ti ampled their rear, tiie ir 
chances of finding out grew le^s and 
le ss 

‘ I was next told to take off for 
Chateau Thierry and to cross the 
Marne ancVxecui e a bridgehead \nd 
do they w* me to bung back Hit 
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lirs mustiche, too'*’ I thoueht It 
sc f med ci i/y to i xpect a tank platoon 
to iirle in th le without getting its 
bloik knocl ed off 

‘ Wc lept limning head on into 
G< nnan commmd cats and tniils 
all d ly The trucks weie lull of t oops 
feeding towaid the Si mi Tliivd 
tc us and tiv to tiiin, and wi d git 
them bi ) idsidi Mithiiswas h )o' 
mg won liiliiUy that dav 

“At one plan , a lo id cam out ol 
the voiyls to thi light ind merged 
into OUTS A (^iimm mnlnui/nl 
column w is moving down tin loid, 
si mting icross our liont pmi h, you 
might sav 1 tolel the "Vo 2 tank to 
git thi 11 almost VIhide and I took 
the U id vihiile Then we hid the 
ro id bloc led foie and itt, and I 
biought my plitoon up abreast md 
we ki pi pumping until wi h id ivi ly 
vehicle m the column burning 

‘ Theie w is a lot of stull behind tlu 
re it VC hull thu had biiktd oil into 
till woods f aclioid to ask il I should 
go alui It L^oni!* thi y said 

Ginn il Bi idley vv is siltinp on Gen- 
ei il Patton s bitk, I guiss, hoUirmg 
‘Keep going,’ and Patton w is sitting 
on coips’ back, holler mg ‘Keep go 
ing ind corps was sitting on divi 
Sion division on combit coinmmd, 
combit command on battalion, bat 
tahon on company, and comp my was 
prodding the point — which was us 
— all hollering Keep going’’ So I 
kept going 

“Some French resistance men 
jumped on my lank and led us lo 
where the Germans had been mining 
the road It looked sc obvious that I 
suspected the thing was a-^lant I got 
out and dug with my penknife into 
the rcfille I hole:* in thi road but 
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there were no mines Wc found th it 
the mints wuc ill on die shouldt rs 
of the loid riit Gtunins hid t\- 
IX c(i d us to conit biltint, ilont^ set 
Iht refilled holts, sweivc off (o tin 
shouldt IS, ind blow up 1 i idiotd 
the news bicl, lift the litmlniKn 
thtie to wain thos,. ttiiimi^ uj) to 
stick to iht loul, nitl Itpt < mu, 

“ \bout f<mi otlotk lUKlouMlt 
toit down the loul tow ud us intl 
thitw iK( If into i ditdi ilxmt •■,() 
> uels iw i\ 1 told M uhi is to 1 (< p 
tilt jtm litmi si i]))mi ilxdutt on 
u i wt pistd ()ui 7 jbo>iniil ind 
W( s IW [M < ol lilt ( (iiinii iiitl his 
t cjuipni* 111 il' o\t I lint 

\ i»io(oM\tl( u II ilh li s SOUK 
tliiiif bthini' It ind wi I < ]it in 
till dill '(Kill wt si\ l li lie 
IW l\ ( 1 I t il (lu 1 lio\ I f 1 7 () s 

ill nuudiKus sluil, btin luJltel 

OlllO tilt 1 ) ul I lit It wt It lit) U])j)lv 

intl Ml munition stiiielts ] spit id 
in\ })I ilooii t)i t ml s It loss tin lu Itl 
11 telidtiii itiiiii ition intl wt tipt i < tl 
ti t It out) s lids sliootm^ ii t Uid 
t itliilK Wt toultlii t alloitl to ill ss, 
so wt ditln I miss 

‘ \\i t)l i lot tif ]iiisomis thdt 
A\t louiulttl dll 111 up in i Ik Id md 
I thoue,lit 1 tl L,t t m\stll i soumiui 
whith 1 liiil ilw ns w inttd — a 

I 111,11 pi tol Oui tolontlcunt loii- 
inc; up Win the lull lie m)u sittuio 
luit ‘ lu 1 outid Its bein epute i 
bittk heit ’ I txpluntd ‘and wt \c 
t,ot ill these piisontis ind dtiii tkntiw 
what to tlo with tlum’ Ihe lull 
with tilt piisoneis, he said ‘\ou 

I I ep goin^' 

‘ Du c line on Then tht re was a 
su,n on till* road Qetieau Ihuny, 1^2 
hilometns ‘Wt re winning the whole 
damned war,’ I said o\ti the ladio 
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'Kiip on movms^f'* yelled the Colonel 
‘ \ h ill mile outside the cit\ w as i 
eolumn ol Gem in supply tnieks- 
mmumition, elotliiiu,, lood It w'^i. 
eight o clock then, and deep twi 
li^lit A\t ( lint up shooting ind tlii 
C t im ins lumped tiut ol tin ir \( lutlt 
ncl 1 in ciMiiq ham tad 01 In siil] 
01 hcltl thill liiiuls uj) to us imploi 
UK 1 \ Wt b nil Ittl on i>ist lilt sidi ul 
till colmiin iiiniiiig o\ti whittMi 
w IS till 11 dt bus Ol men, and siitxjt 
m iionnd to the sitl 

\h< 1(1 w IS i bntl t o\(i wh 11 1 
tlion hi wi tht Mime bill tin ir 
was no Iniit to look it i mij) \ 

7(1 mm 111 il ml gun w is shooli u 

cliwn llu loll it us fj0111 1 coiiKi 
ol ill I lit’ ( \\i w It in a 1 iMt \ 
till I I 1(1 tl ( lu M w< it ^om^ b It I 
tnti loiih lilt bowing bills bu* 
M ith I I ol tilt Liin btloit It got us 
Wi I oL u 10 s till! IiikI e ind on tt) 

1 loll 1(11 lb t*^t when 1 20 mil 
( imo 1 o, t nt d up on us Ilitii \ is 

I n el ill •! w Is hi I i I it k in tin 

ht u' nil sp lit ol 11 lint ill it tool 
nn t-stlislus oil Mu smll hid 
knotktd the clinti siKiiseopt eifl md 
h( h id \ it It el nd we lung on tie 
bi idgs b\ ont ti It k \\ lit n tl e dm 11 
‘‘net int Riotlit Bulli 1, got he rm 
iii^ out ol Ills lu tl he pulltd the 
wiiolt SI ht down, put a ntw plislie 
held on it, Ineltd onto the biidgt 
and got us going 1 am— ill this 
\ei\ e ilmly inel t'lieuntlv vhilt ti i 
shtlls weie whipping iiouid us like 
spiiks off a grindstone 

‘ I mallyi wc came to a big bridi e 
There w as an ammumtio 1 truck 01 
It and wc staittd it burning ard 
edeed past it On the othei side 1 
shifted the tanks uound tb command 
the roads leading to tlu Ciidgc and 
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I in bnck to find the CoIoik I Kttp 
^ uno ’ Ik \t IJtd ‘ \nd »:,( t tliu dimn 
liu(k ofi ihcic hcfoit. sIk dim ns i 
hole through the hi ids, t 1 held niv 
inn in front of inv 1 ut ind in in iqid 
Jo throw a cilik o\ti llu tiiicks 
huiiii^r ind one of oiii tinl-s towed 
it ofl the bridge 

Now we were o\ti tiu Nfiint at 
list ButwcwiK cut off in tin town 
th< itst of th It nit,ht \\t htdiiislKd 
pist 1 whole cholt ol C iini in It dlic, 
ind the rest of the coinnnnd lx hind 
us couldn’t £»ct thioui>li it \ll wt h id 
in tile town wis i InltTli in of t inks, 
I company of inf intis ind tin 
he idqu irtcis The Gi i in ins staiti d 
pounding us with aitilleis, ind tlie 
flinch lesist incc ptojile ind lot il 
gcndaimcs ltd infantiv squids to the 
buildings where the Gtimins vvcie 
hiding The town wns iniidhouse ill 
iiighj. with guns scit iming imiv- 
whe 1 c and big she 11s w h miming dow n 
But bv eight in the inoininu, ih< icst 
of th< outfit had punched Jluou-,h 
ind we took oil loi Rht mis 

Ihe wir<v\tnt ilto-^e'lui cra/y 
iftet that Fvciv d i\ w is likt the 
hnsiide fioin Proems to Chiti lu 
Ihieiry, with retre iting Ceimins 
blundering into us and acK inciiu, 
Cictmnns and cut wff Ccimins and 
wandering Germans and Cestiio 
gii\s and SS fellows m bl ick umlorms 
chiving cars, trucks horses ind on 
motorcvcles and bicvclcs We poked 
the chaos up and made it bum 
‘At loit Biimonl ne ir Rheims, 
the C eiinans m a facto v inikmg 
aiipl me puts ke}jt on woikmg imtil 
our infantry w ilked in on the in 
‘ In one town, Jerry riflemen pot¬ 
ted at usAioin the hou «^ I told 
gunner D* *d Melarland to work 
i 


o\(i the second sioi) windows ani 
till 11 ols with Ills m ichitie < un whi'e 
Mike <.>C i si(» poitid(<! the giound 
flo ns with oui 75 SucielenU theie 
was a tiriifie explosion a lew feet in 
front ol us mcl smeike and flame 
veirnited over us A N i/i w is r illing 
It lie 1 mines at us fiom uemnd the 
cornel of 1 building We go* liunju t 
bi loH the seteind mine went oil 
ahe lel oi us 

‘ We got out of ih it nightmare of i 
town uiel into in apple oichaid an 1 
wilted for somebodv to catch up 
with us I hi 11 1 he ud the Colonel 
isi mg what load we hid take ii 
‘ ‘\oull see some ( iinin tiucls 
binning 1 told him Won go sti ii« lit 
pist diem ind a rnoloievclc buiiiin^ 
ind liti I tint in aiinoied cu burn 
mg md >oil 11 see an ipplc oichud 
Wi le in the on haul 

‘ I il I 1)11, he Slid W< II follow 
\ou 1 loKl iu\ pi itoon Ills go 
bovs 1 In V w mt us to win the wai 
lOMlghl 

We we nt thiough the Aigonne it 
,) miles ui houi We c mii I > i pi le 
called Ni v ville SucUhuIv oui t mk 
lifti el up I 1 It as if 1 h id bee ii t ik< n 
b) the serufl of the neck and sh ik n 
sei li uel that iiiv legs ne irly broke off 
at the hip Biithi sud he couldii I 
bick up, We weie stu k Then sonv 
88 s cut loose it us from some whe re 
close b> \\ e St u ted hitting b n k but 
OUI tiudnessandlhithistw illop h id 
done som« thing to our shooUng — 
we couldn I diive one home 

‘ I kept lookiriL at tire mu77li 
flishes C>iie shell hit our right sieli 
and another went thiough the link 
and thiough a gunner and the li idcr 
and blew up m thv, turret Ihc next 
thing I kne w I w IS in th< middle of 
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the road I diafife;cd mvsclf to a ditch 
I could see biG[ llamcs coming out of 
our tuirct A man \\ is Iving beside 
th< tank ‘Lieutenant' he kept call¬ 
ing Licutcn int 

“I lan over to him It was Mike 
O Cassio 1 told him to roll over on 
his stem ich and put his hands aiound 
my neck The Gcimins we it still 
tr)mg to kill us, but we were low 
down to the load and not \eiy good 
targets 1 ciavNled on my hands and 
knees to the ditch, Mike holding onto 
my neck, and to a hut 50 v uds away 
The other tanks we ic nc arbv, w aiting 
foi our priests to come up with their 
105 howitzers which could shoot over 
the curve and drop down on the 88 s 

“When the daze wore off I found 
there was nothing wrong with me 
except that my ankle was chipped 
and I was flecked all over with bits 
of fragment I went to sleep under a' 
tank and the ne xt morning we fought 
into \<idun and seized the budges 
the re 1 he n w e w u te d for supplies to 
c iteh up with us 

“No matter how fast we had come 
on our wild ride, or how far, every 
morning the f imihar five gallon cans 
of gasoline and new ammunition and 
ratiems had been waiting foi us How 
those fellows in the rear managed to 
move their dumps forwaid so fast, 
and fight the stulI up to us throii h 
the Germans tint we left behind 
every when, v\ is a mvsteiv to me 
Rut finally thcie came a point when 
the y couldn t do it any more We 
were just too far ahead loi oui 
outfit that point w is leached just 
outside \ eidiin 

‘ Jn tlie 1 VC days lest there we all 
got })iand-new 7O mm tanks, a shave 
and liesh miat to eat Ihen we 


headed for Metz, going fast until we 
got to St Privat The Geiraans had 
built up a strong new line there, but 
we didn t know it We went breezing 
light into it in the manner to which 
we had become accustomed The 
Jerries let us have it with ever thing 
in the book There was so much noise 
that I didn’t hear the shells falling, 
I just he ird tank commanders holler 
ing I looked around and there weic 
some fellows ci aw ling towaid me 
from Sergeant Wickham s tank I 
yelled, ‘Find eovci,’ and put rav 
head over the turret to see if I ^ould 
spot the guns m the woods That was 
my list act as a platoon leader of 
Companv A 

“1 nfvci felt anvthmg when that 
shell hit our tuiiet and broke my 
neck There was no noise or flash or 
fe ai or burn I had my head out look 
mg at the woods, and suddenly I was 
lying on the bottom of the turret 
looking up I couldn t move my arms 
or legs ‘Lieutenant Hook is dead, I 
heard the man in the turret say over 
the rsdio I made a desjxiiate effort 
and nudged him He looked down 
startled 1 forced my eyes ojtcn, made 
a fin il desiicrate effoit and ivinked at 
him Then I passed out ” * 

The wild haviide was over Hook 
had riddt n it out for 97 days^ a life 
time as far as points go It was two 
months before the Thud i^m v pro- 
gussed beyond St Piivat, but this 
spiing it went on anothci such ride — 
across Germany 

* Lt Hook was hospitalize I in Encrlanc’ 
and later sent to the United States with his 
neck in i cast He has be t n told by Army 
medical authoiities tint ht will be dis 
changed fiom the hospital fuVlv recovered 
probably in early summt t He |iopcs to get 
back into combat — in a tan 
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what Do^bti Know About Sleep? 


Condensed flora Woraan’b Horae Companion 


Gtetta Palmer 


B liwteen the at^cs of 25 and 70 
. the average person spends 15 
)eais sleeping Lack of shep 
his m ide genci ils lose battles, neiv- 
oiis pitients lose then minds, wives 
losv. their husbands Obviously an 
undei standing of sleep is impoitant 
to us all bi t how many of us know the 
sc lentifically cst iblished facts about 
it^ Whits your scoie on the follow¬ 
ing statements, some ti Uv,, some false^ 

Healthy sleeperb never tos-s ind 
turn 

False Everyone changes Ins posi¬ 
tion many times bee luse the muscular 
arrangement of the body is such th it 
ve cannot rdax all o\ci at once 
1 hirty five shifts a night is average 

The most refrebhing sleep comes 
eirly 

True Studies at Colgate Univer¬ 
sity show that many of the benefits 
of sleep have been fully obtained by 
the end of the lust few houis 

If you sleep si\ hours instead of 
eight, you must expend more energy 
tin next day to accomplis'i the same 
work 

Tru Laboratory tests show that 
w I use up 25 pel ct nt more caloi les 
to comperyate for lost sleep 


To make up lost shep we must 
slcip a few hours longer lor beveial 
mghts m sucxebbion 

/ alse One norm il night s sleep 
vmU give us all the lecoveiy th it ex 
tri sleeping can bung 


Sh < ping with someone make s rest 
ful shep more didieult 

Trill The slight motions of the 
other pel son keep us fiom sinking 
into the deepest and most refieshing 
sleep 

Men who are able to get along 
with vtrv little sleep are amemg the 
most energe tie 

False N ipoleon and Edison went 
with only a few houis’ sleep a night, 
but thev tool cat naps during the 
day In any 24-hour peiiod the\ 
apparently slept a normal length of 
time 


Lick of sleep alone may lead to 
really serious illne ss 

True Animals die more quickly 
fiom lack of sleep than fiom Jack of 
food 


We fall romph f e ly asleep anel also 
wake ap m one split second 

False Whe n we are h ilf asleep, 
cilhei it the begii ning 01 the end of 
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the iiicjht, we piss thiouqh t. ptnod 
when \\ t ciniiot spt ik hut enn ck ii ly 
ht u sounds Oui powti to iiiovt is 
tlicn islet p, hut oui he iiing faeulties 
lie T-w ike 

SIm pingoii th( 1< It Mill '>ti iin<« liie 
he lit 

Fn'se It mills no tlilftiiiue 
whitlui the iMi i£,e piison skips 
on his h ick oi on eithii side 

Drinking hot liquids lx Ion going 
to b< d IS OIK ol the lust Ma>s of m 
suriiig good skip 

Ffilu Prtssuie of liquids on the 
bl ukli I causts lestli ssness Onl\ sm ill 
amounts of liquids should he diuiik 
dm nil, the e\enmi> if \ou w int to 
pls^ 1 iistful ni^ht 

It is linhi iltli\ to sltt p in siitnimr 
with iiiihitiii fin in till room ^ 

I fihi If the fm is tutnid to the 
will to ivoitl di ills md plitid on 
he iv\ kit to ihsoil) sound, it will 
impiovi youi chinces of i lesiiul 
night 

PhsMial I itigiie ( in miki it ilif 
ill lilt to g< t to sill p 

Fnu \ w inn liath is pi oh ihl\ the 
best w IV of leducint, the tinsion tint 
comes fiom too muih imiceustoiued 
extieisi hefoie going to bed 


Till woist thing about insointiid 
IS woiiMtig about Its effiits on tin 
next dav b w )ik 

I 

Tiut T)t Don lid \ I iiid, wlnl 
studied skip hibits nt Colgili Uni 
Misitv, suggests tint when sleep n 
d Ihcult )ou dtiide to ^it up 1 itn 
the next da> Knowing th it vou hivi 
pli nt\ of time m which to list, you 
w ill ilo/e oil c isily 

I 

Matin ss ind springs should bi olj 
inediuni softness to insuri tin iiio-.l 
restful skep 

Ttuf \ soil bid IS the wi ist i ni in\ 
ol sound sleep, a hud bed ilinost is 
bid 

V nip iltir luni h is shiir si If ^ 
indiilgi IK i ind i uts down i pi rsor •> 

1 fin K lit \ 

Ial\ StMdii.s It Stephi ns Coikgt 
Missoun show thit when students 
slept loi m horn aftei lunch then 
sehol isiii iKoids wen highei th n 
when they used the tiiu loi studying 

All lit il I ftoi t IS till worst fiO's's ibb 
ptipai ition lor gi tting to sli i p 

7/1/1 V dull evening iiulin-, with 
a w ilk to me voiu niiisilcs, is the best 
pri p u itioii loi bk < pin^ 
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Cl I VII \ND r I 111) loluuimsl Sidnis \ndi)inshucd icibontm htwith 
sweet liuk old 1 ids who tol I lum th it shi w is 83 The t i\i sU pped it 
Im house fiisi, i id \iidorii siid I 111 -.oiiig to sec vou safeh to your 
dooi ’ f 

“Aou arc N’OFf said the little lidy cnspl Mv husbind mi^ht be 
looking ’ — 1 Icin r CUra(,e in I lev gn 1 } Deaf r 



^lai;ccoach 


^tickups 


jit; 


j~^r I ( \N I llu C(»iK Old 
c oif h< s 'xt ( ( lilt (1 
A r 1 so ill \ \\( It 
' licit d (111 1 lent s oi iinuntfd 
'it St lilt t )) 0 (lv tloois \M ic 
itlot net! I \ Mst )s ill iitd 
M j> s \\ lit 1 1 of tt>n( isli 1)11 h* 
\t'low f li It nt fl lit tin t Ifl dust 
n I ( t v|)ii s 1 ) >\ m (hi ( o It li s Itx 
■" id 1)01)1 Ijiit (hot hiiidsom nit- 
till t)ii lilt dooi \\i 1 111 1 1 to l)t 

inililtili 111) Jndiin i»o\v*,i)i Sf)li i 
(titd b« but 1 slut 1 )i Ml (.(i)toid 
w I tilt cliiti ti in ]>oiii(i )ii oi (lit 
11 Min riiiips 111 ^olf' iiish di\s 
intl jiiobibly tilt niDSi tnihiid d 
\ tint It ih It c\ti jo'ltt' i»i tint ol 

|)t Kl 

\I idt by \ 4 )bot 1 ))\ iiiu tS. Co 
ilConcoid >[ II 1 ( oiKtxd \\i i_,lit (1 
itii) pound 111(1 cost i doll 1) i 

,) uind Jl could lilt tlit tt n ilit ]')lts 

jI tht wildililts It)id iiid (MU i 

till ovci i Clin on iiin It nt\<i 
biokt down cjnl; wot out St - 
oidits with ])io,itily jiiccd rtlns 
ol SIX liorst to i ns in idc lOO miles oi 
moi ( 'i d ly 

Lnilironcd on bov sc it, the drnei 
held If id, svMnt3f ind wheel spms 
steady with multiple itin With Ins 
whip 1 ish he could flick n fly f)ft a 
It idc r s eai oi whisk a si oti?u i out of 
a bmdit s q^asp 

/ . 



Tlu of the roiiin^ 
>0 s \vluri Inline nmt n 
ilounslu fl 

( o idt list tl li oin 


I >f< \ Du t u<y 

bt lilt tlu dint i sit 
t lit ^u IId, c dll d i 
hott,un me ssi n^t i 
hni tl by th i n,ii s 
co np in^ Iht 1 J i ii ti 
w ho OIK ( bill d the 
itt tl 1 nil in ( )i \ ()\ 11 

I tl Ins (1 ) ibli b II It It il 
nn i i\ o t (1 f )i thi inn tit loi s 
)ii I 1 ol «t bill I sho' 1 ) 1(1 lit \\ IS 


po < ct 1 ( 1 ) 
ins 1 lit I s I 
hot 


^ 'ill i n'lt 


I hi 


d 

lilt 


Cofi niht Jtii'i Me(all Corp ?in I li 
(A iho ( Ipnl 45) 


ils ) h nub 

It \()l\t I 

i xptt ss 1 i) in 111 intl b I 

wt It In dt (1 11 to (hi 1 >1 w iitl 

Tt n bo^ (hi ( 1)^0 htilds ol 
( ol Old \ p nst 11 t IS ^ni])( 1 th ii 
bii il i I t Ol It t d oil lilt siioi tl i 
I ll < o 11 1 \t IS b i\ If I (UJt tht 

n I 111 s ol stojis the V w »i 1 ' ) I kl 
11 in (own vnt,t 1 s C i , i otth 
SjiiiKs, K(jn_,h ind Is id ‘'hn I 
J 111 ( unon Pokt T Jilt Jhelv Hill 
\\ ln[)S Cl It kc d ind the st i« t s w Ini It cl 
iw i\ 

On runs buk foiii the inints, ex 
press boxes ci innned with t,ol(lclust, 
tlu ( tnie Olds we le itti ictne jirey foi 
nulwiviiun In a lonely sjjot jut 
slioiL ol the brow of a lull the load 
a^e nt waited 

II lit' ’ ind the diivci pulled up 
Into the roid stcjiped a masked 
future, qun leveled It micfht be Rat¬ 
tle sn ike Ditk Birtcr anfl his gmg 

V / \or\i \ V 
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It injrhl b< Tom Btll, Mcxicin \\ n 
\ctciin surgeon, who ckftly dicsstJ 
'he ^^ounds of victims he wmt^ed Or 
jt might be some )oung fellow whose 
luek hid been bid U the mines 

Throw down th ii ljo\l ’ the loid 
igent comminded Either the drnt r 
hiuitd the express ehc >t horn the 
boot, heaved it to the ground and w is 
motioned to drive on, or the shotgun 
messengei blazed away, and the bat 
tie was on 

If tl c bandits bothered to rob the 
passengers, they did so witn a eour 
Usy thit permitted the plundertd to 
rctnn keipsikes and spared inyoric 
with 1 pi lusible hard lurk story 

lor the fust few ycais after the 
drscovery of gold in Cilifornn in iS-jh 
stierrns of tie isiirc got through scot 
fr< c No sligecoieh robbtrv of con 
sequence oecuiied until iBj2, when 
loid igents girnered in express bo^ 
>ieldmg *i>7")00 In iB)3 Rattlesnike 
Dick B11 ter s g mg atl icked a Wells 
I argo mult ti iin and made off with 
3l»8o ooo 111 gold dust 

After the Civil W ii, tl e lanks of 
lawless ch meters from the cimps 
w< re lemforecd by nc t r do well ol 
die is mus<^ered out of the irmits 
Holdups took place with such Ire- 
queiicv on certain roads thit stigt- 
coaeh te iiiis were sard to stop luto- 
m iticallv It the customary spot One 
discouraged gold-dust bu\ci is slid 
to have kept live rattlesnakes m his 
dust box \ much-robbed shipper of 
silver insured himself by sheer we ight 
He I an his bullion in cannoribills 
weighing 7^0 pounds each, where¬ 
upon jafflfd bandits sent him word 
they corisidti ed his method unspoi ts- 
manlike 

Stage robbery came to a pass 


J 

where even women took a hana 
One hard chrrictti calhd DuU 
Kate held up a California stag» i 
recoup i gimliling loss of S2oni 
The driver threw clown the bov 
her command, but it held little in 
she p issed up a p issenger will » 
ooo m a satchel In Arizona i ftm rli 
TO d u ent w IS icquitted b> i g il 
lant juiv of tl o ehuge of highw i 
rohberv though caught in the ac 
Howevei she vv is sent to prison in 
hrvmg ihsirmcd the driver, whic' 
was going too f ir for a lady 

1 cw b rnelits 1 ist< d long Tom B ]i 
— the sui ( on gone wrong — di i 
well until th it d iv m 1836 whe ri oik 
Ol his scouts re ported th it the M iiv s 
ville C ilil , St igt w IS can V mg Si 00 
ooo m gold Abo iid were John Gc ii 
the driver, Bill Dolison, the express 
messenger, ind mne pissengers, in 
eluding a Negro woman and four 
Chinese 

Be 11 and six of his he nchmen swamg 
into saddle^ They planned te* swexip 
dow n on the ro le h, one to the team s 
he id ind thiee to i ici fl ink But il 
chiiiced th il a gold dust buyci, who 
osv led a In e put of the express 
slupmenf w is pi<ceding tne coach 
on horsebi k bee mse lU swayiiiu, 
made him se isiek Ihree of the gang 
slopped to disiiin him, and wt it 
del lyed in then part of the itticl 
when Bell and the others thundered 
down on the st ige 

The odds Doked hcpclt s, but 
Dobson blized away with his twe> 
shotguns and i bi lee of rev olv ers His 
first shot knocked Ton Bell off his 
horse 

1 he gang s wild fusillade thudded 
into the CO ich \ door pojfrped open 
the four C hiriese and Xiilie of the 

f 
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white men erupted and vanished 
Now Bell, only sliqhtlv woiindtd, 
^was moimtcd and fiiini? aufaiii 1 he 
'unmnini^ passen£*eis opened hr , 
^woundniGf another bmeht As th 
t, incf leeled back out oi llic loacl, 
J)ol)son bowled another ofl his hoise 
iiid cTiouted to Crtai, Diive on' 
Although, wounded in one urn the 
diiMi CT eked his whip lh( C on- 
tord lolled into Mirssville with one 
jMvsenutr shot throuqh both Icofs, 
Hiothei s forehead furrowed, and the 
Ne^io worn >n de id 

-Aroused citi/ens tricked down and 
wiped oui most of the p inq a few 
weeks liter Jhenajiosse e m£,hlBell, 
L,ive linn tune to wiile i lew letters, 
ind swum’ him from i ti< < 

Without effective help fioin local 
authorities oi the Crov eminent the 
(\piess companies took me isures to 
in ike the i isk of tlie hi^hwaynnn 
hirflei Bov s were sire m, the ned md 
bolted m Cash rev uds of Sj a 
lie id were ofieied for the c iptuie of 
bmdits A temcious sleuth, ] B 
IT line, finillj ti icked down the re 
doulit ible Black B n t 

In trL,ht "ye irs Blick Bait com¬ 
mitted more thm 2 ) successful hold 
ups, ilw lys sin£,leh Hided Not once 
did he fne i shot —lx subsequently 
cl nine d his shoti’un v is ne ve 1 lo ide d 
— ind only on one occ isioii did an\- 
one £,e t a shot it him \fte r i holdup 
he would \ inish comple te 1 \ N(<bod) 
s iw aiivthi b iiiditlike m the c,e ntle 
111 in of kindly m nine rs w ho di oppe d 
in nt faimhouses for a iii' il Noliody 
suspe cied th it his h ii> he Id a hoo 1, a 
shotgun broken clown, ind a store of 
stolen gold In inUivals between 
holdups he^ivcd quietly 111 San I ran- 
eisco as abmmng man 
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Painst ikingly Detective Hume 
pie ced clue s to£»( the 1 a laundry mark 
on a hindkerchief a rlcscriptiori by 
an ols(i\int w litre ss, a glimpse 
cnight by i hunter of the bindit 
unmiskeel, bie iking open an evpiess 
be)\ Hume anesteel Black But in 
S 111 1 1 ineisco and identified him as 
C h 11 le s r Bole s He se rved i pi ison 
term i id iltei his release disip 
})( lie d A fluiry of holdups on his old 
St imping grounds w is Utubuted to 
him but never }«oved 

Increasingly lien bullion shipments, 
lunmng as high as S-2oo,ooo forcecl 
e\pie ss companies to lure nicsse ngeis 
who would tike on anv odds An 
eight man gund was orgim/ed for 
the coach which inide the run fienn 
De idwood to Sidney m the Blick 
Hills of South D ikota, with licasure 
from the fabulous l^ome st ike Mine 
Two horse me n lode in adv nice two 
as i le ai gu ird ind four 111 mne d the 
coich The coach itself, i veiitible 
lolling for tie ss with irinoi pitting 
md loopholes, wis dubbed O’el lion 
sides 

A determined gang ofdesper idos 
t ickle d Old IIonsides one Se ji*e mllei 
d ly in 1878 J he y 1 ly 111 amlnish at 
the Canyon Spnngs relay station, 
h tv mg locked up the st ition s tend 

CIS 

Some how without its outiidc is that 
d IV, though it w IS c inymg IS4’) 000 
in ^old bullion, the coich w is plo¬ 
tted d by only three messengers 
young Gail Hill on top md Scott 
Divis and Bill Smilli inside Gene 
Birnett w is driving 

He drive r s ‘ \ ip-yip,” signal foi 
the station tendei, ccljocd is the 
C oncoid rolled to i atop As Gail Hill 
Icnvcred himseit from the box seat. 
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a shote^un muzzle w is thrust throusfh 
a loophole in the binlclincf s wall and 
buckshot plowed into Hill s b ick, 
inflicting wounds from which ht 1 lU r 
died But there w is s^ill fight in the 
plucky young ft How Ifc had whirled 
and w IS r using his o\\ n gun \\ Ik n a 
second chai ge of shot s( nt him k cling 
tl> collapse in a ht ip bv thv, loadsid 

Smith, who had httn ^tiuek b\ a 
splinter fiom th( woodwork btheved 
he hid bten stiiouslv in)uud incl hy 
on the floor ot the co it h taking no 
pai t 111 the fight I ht rt m lining nu s 
swigti, Scott Dims tserped horn tht 
1 ir door and took ro\ti bthind a 
tut liew i\t el to 1> iintlt todiive on 
As tht nei\y dr i\t i was g itht ring his 
It un loi adi h i biiidit iush< d from 
tht houst to lilt Ik iclii of tht 1( id 
])iir J)aMS diilkd him through the 
mi(l(ll( 

PI iirilv D i\ is h k 1 to bt fhspost ft tif 
oi tht. holcJii[) w IS a li//l< \ robixi 
Click cl around to tilv. hn i liom 


the flank Young Gail Hill, soreh 
w oundtd and semiconscious saw him 
In the best tradition of the shotgun 
messenger, he mustered his last ^ 
strt ngth and shot the man dead [ 
But now the bandit It adcr h id or 
dtred Biinrtt down fioin tlje box 
ind w IS approaching Daviss trt< 
iisi ig the dr i\ 11 as a shield Das is 
uiiibk to firt I in off through tht 
woods to ge t ht Ip Bekire it could at 
11\ t the g ing h id m ide a clean gt la | 
w i\ with iht trt asuit , 

Suiidiv tokens of those turns rt 
III un Stok n gold, buiied by h inclii 
who did not h\( to retiitse it, ht 
hititkn 111 the hills Iioirtls i ingt 
fiotn S^o ooo it puted to bt bun d on 
Jr nity \loutU iin C ilifoinia tn 
,o oo ) bt li M d to bt c 1C ht cl in till 
Jitksonllole irt iof\\\omino \oii 
iinv still sie i ( oncotcl on t hrbilion 
in t'li iiiltoid SI ition oi i* lionit 
town iiil 111 i'll Stuthsonitia Insti 
lull ni in \\ ishi is^ton 


Dried ind True 

Jle Ji // i 1 ih \l Sf)/ S 

'iwasIJDis lioinlf Is t)ui ti( (jps \\< i( s\v I mil shot In tli brisk 

\ iiie stum [)iniu(l do mi om nun \ li iii li obs ivci notu c tl tint 
thioueh il 11 out 'int it in in\ isum 1) ii ^ urniiintl )ll lu)ie lunning in 
Clicks His i ik isked to invcsti^ 111 n poi K d iJi it n j \ the \t tin in new 
stciit \\( i|K.n onls to lie used il tht situ it tm bt*. tin ciitu il 

\1 lilt 1 i whin llui ^ lookedtltspii iic, tht n \sttiious 1 C I h» uktl iifull 
spiK* foi ihc bt It li Jc)t\Livonc s nui/tin nt *000 Uiu intn ibout ifoo high 
tlishtcl ishou Vniudwuhguns h nonets ind h i id ^una Ics tht \ toie head 
long into tht irt\ In in im rt tlitiK slioi t tiin tic nt in\ w is dispcistd and the 
bt uliht ul stfiiutl 1 in obsLiM,! siid with isl nishnunt to an ALintncan 
ti 1 C If,lit ^^)n \iiKticins lie ctitiiiilv uni ^ Whtie did this imd^tt 
irni\ ttint. fioin* 

Oh uplud iht kmtiKin those are our dthsdialed Marines^* 

— t nt ibut t b> ,>aiKarD Wikox 



Lest We Forget vi Jap Slave C\mp 


V doc umentod cvampli, oi Tap 
ant s IV Cjjn \ — iht treatment 
of Vnietican piisomib dunni, 

29 months it Nichols Field 
\^ork camp ucai M luila 

Condensed from 
Kms IS t ity Si'll 
+ 

( /(itf I ei 

\uthoi tikI w It roi 11 spontU nt one 
<)1 the last Vine IK* 111 % to leave T i 
tun ind iiiioni^ the lust to it tut n 
with ( (nt^ial AlicKilhui 

T"! 1 Mf iiitioducc >ou to the A' hite 
\n el ill IS Molo S in to The 
1 ^ Woll whose ltd n line \ is 
IviAikiSjii to Pistol Pete SikiSnii 
Hid C huiv Blossom 

111 e,ii n intec vou ic not L,oin^ to 
like them 

lhe\ lie'll] £:,entltiTien of J'lp in — 
jiioduets (f 1 (iiltuied enili/itioii 
-.(K)o veils old Ihey’ie also one ol 
the Glut lest collections of sidistie 
muiderers the woild has ever known 
Ihtv weiG the co nn'indinls or the 
sentries at Niehols Field woik pioj* et 
outside Manil 1 wheie foi two ind 
>ne h ilf vens Ooo Ameiuan piison- 
eis were held 

Ihe woik of rebuilding Nichols 
I It Id stalled in June ’942, with 
prisoneis liken at C iv te, M mil i 
ind some haiboi fills I iter, sii\i 
\ors of the Bata in De ith Mar,.h.wcrc 
St nt thei e Tht first command int w i 
Moto — a fieutt n int m the linpen 1 


N IV\ young well built, with 
shoit clipped blick hair He 
w IS ( died While Angel by 
the Aiiieiic ms beeiust he*al- 
w ivs diesscd m an immacu¬ 
late white uniloim 

C)nediy in Ameiican pii- 
\ itc whom we 11 c ill M utin 
colhiised on the iimwav 
Get up md work, ’ Aloto- 
S in oideicd M iitin, o^* 
vou 11 be shot 

M II tin sufle 1 mg ft om dv s 
tnltry couldn t st ind up 
A\ lute Angel b iikc d orders to 
the se nines 1 he y ] ibbed four neaiby 
Ainciie ms with iiflc butts and inidt 
them piek up M ulin md eiiry him 
to the Pisiy school liui leks fhei' 
the White Angel told the as embleel 
jiiisoners ihit AI irtm w is to be shot 
IS in < \ iinple to those who vvouldn t 
woikloi thejipanese I iniurc Hold 
mg i pistol to Mu tins held, he 
mirehed him behind the birracks 
liking in Ameiican captain as 
witne ss 

J he men heard i shot, a pause, and 
then mother shot The c iptiin came 
baek and told them what had hip- 
pened White Angel s first bullet 
h icln t 1 illed M inm As he went 
down, he ealled out 

C iptain, tell them Martin went 
down smiling ” 

I hen V\ lute Angel shot him again, 
in th« he id 

1(1 his second murder^ Moto used 
a swoid An Ame •'ican Marine who 
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had tndured daily bcatinc^ for months, 
one day m idc a brc ik to escape Five 
hours litti the J ijis lound him He 
w IS forced to kntcl oulsidt the piison- 
ers’ b 111 icks Uimd\ ci in£,lv he looked 
at White Anqel as the Jap ofiicer 
drew his sword and stepped loiward 

It wasn’t quiek, or mat, it w is a 
brutal hackini? to de ith 

After Moto had changed to a cle in 
uniform he placed a cross and flowers 
on the M irine s gi i\t \ ])hotot,ri- 
pher took pietures of him st indmg in 
milit ir) pose beside the cioss lint 
was to show the world how well the 
Jipinese treated Aineric ms who 
‘ died of illness’ m prison c imjis 

Ihe piisoners were divided into 
groups of ten ind told that il one es¬ 
caped ind was not reciptured, tlie 
nine others would be shot 1 our me n 
who Uied to lun away were ret iken 
and beaten until nearly de id One* 
mm did get aw ly The renninmg 
nine of his group were execute cl 
Among them w is the esc ipc d mins 
biother Ihereiller the \meiK ms 
agiced among themselves to tr\ no 
moie esc ipes 

One ol Moto s fivoiite tiieks w u 
to force pnsoneis to double time lor 
ihiec quirleis ol in hc3ur running 
buefooted on the grivel until their 
fe (t w e re g ishe d ind bit edin^ 

Roiling drunk illei a revel in Ma- 
nili s led light distiiet Moto would 
lorce the pnsoneis to line up Then 
he would sit iiid dunk liom i bottle 
while they did eihsthenics for i half 
hoiii or longer 

Moto Iclt 1 ite 111 1043 ictive 
duty 1 itei news came of his de ith 
in action fhe prisoners were sgrrv 
1 he y h id hope d some day to kill him 
V Ith then own hands 


June 

Ihe pnsoneis’ diy started at 6 i, 
a m , when a Japanese sentry shouted 
Bangof ’ 

Tint meant get up fiom the floor 
wheie each man slept m a space ^tj 
inches wide Ihen all, mcluciing the 
sick, did cihsthemcs for 15 minutes 
After that they were forced to eouni 
off in J ipanese Mispronunci itior 
brouglit a blow 

1 he liod w IS fish e\es and guts 
a soup in ide fiom the entire fish, 01 
w itery gruel, along with about ar 
inch of boileel nee in a canteen cup 
Altei bi e akfast came siek c ill Onlv 
50 men daily were illow'd off I hose 
too siek to walk had to be earned 01 
di igged by their comrades when v 
7 the daily torture miicl 

stilted to Nichols Iield Ihiou , 
the m iin stre et of P isay p iraded the 
1 ig'n d ske leton They had lost uj 
to 70 fjounds per m in At first the 
Iilipinos lined the route ind tiled te 
give the Aniericins food and shoe 
md eig 11 cites But the J ips shot sev 
er il 1 ilipmos md broke it up 

In mute Jip seriti,es would sud 
dcnly It tick the pnsoneis withou 
pi O' eie Uion They would hit men 11 
the sm ill of the bick with rifle baits 
Semie sentrie c 11 nt d iron clubs witl 
which they biutilly biejKC arms anc 
le gs Those 1 He d h ad to be pic kc d uj 
and aided along bv their comrades 
A sentry called Pistol Fete bioke 
the urns of it le ist five men with ar 
iron b II S iki Sim, a Jip marine 
w ho \v is alw av s di unk, use d a simil 11 
we ipon to })cat those who whistled 
At list the Japincse relieved hin 
bee luse is the result of his brutaul^ 
the work on the aiifielcj was falling 
be hind ^ 

Under i stirv ition dfet, vnth beat 
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iiiGfs and without mcditmes, moie 
ind moie Amu leans collap cd An 
\im ric in Moc tor went to the cimp 
commandant Jhe. Wolf, who hid 
ulieved White Angd — and sud 
Unless the men get more food they 
will di£ ' 

In 1 ria^e, The W^olf oidcied a 
sentry to club the doctor Another 
doctor, a major, intervened Ab a re¬ 
sult he was slugged with a pistol 
1 oui tee'^h were knocked out and his 
|iw wis bioken The Wolf then ad- 
clusscd the bleeding men ‘ I don’t 
i ire if you all die I heit’s a hunclitd 
million more like \ou in Ameiica 
Soon the \’ll all be o ir shves ” 

Many American pnsoneis tried to 
(scape by tiking their own h\ts 
Some succeeded At least live men 
went insane there from June 194.-) to 
Sc pteniber 1944, and one of them 
Hied to commit suicide by repeatedly 
butting his head at^amst a w ill 

Can you imagine delibci itely 
crushing your arm or leg under a 
two-ton riilw ly cir^ Americans did 
th It Iheir eo^l w is to be sent to the 
Ihlibid Hospital, where treitment was 
uluively decent although the lood 
w is bad 

Like his predecessor, The W olf per¬ 
sonally murdered Americans in fiont 
(>l other prisoners A boy from Ne\ 
Mexico collapsed from maliiia The 
W olf saw the still unconscious soldier 
that evening He banged the boy’s 
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he id on the concrete floor and kicked 
him Then he cirried him into the 
shower and he Id the bo\ s head under 
w Iter with his loot until lu drowned 
At le ist 50 Arm 1 leans saw that And 
the prisoners also saw one of tlu 11 
st ir\ mg mates sti ung up by his thumbs 
outside tht dooiwiy while a bottle of 
beer and a meat sandwich were placed 
in front of him By evening he was 
dead The J ips lorced an Ameiican 
doctor to sign a certificate saying 
death was due to hrai t disease It w as 
so reported through Geneva 

W hen a man w is almost certain to 
dit they sent him to Bilibid Hospit il 
— Ixe luse on international records it 
looks better to have prisoners die 

tiiUt 

Mtd oui T evte Imdmgs the atti 
ludt ol the Jips ch mged am i/mgly 
The ginrds now tipped their hits, 
gunned mdsiid pleise” ind ‘thank 
\ou ” Ih<v bte line more ])olitc w th 
tlie 1 mdirgs on Mindoro md 1 u7on 
11 \ou d been tluic m the fin iJ three 
weeks \ou would have thought tlie 
e imps weie excellently run and the 
eonclitions ide il 

1 hat s wha+ we can expect Irom 
Tokyo shortly A gioup of su iv( 
Harvard educated businessmen dip 
lomatb who h i\e many old friends m 
Ameiica will comt forward with h its 
in h md, bowing with that unexe died 
Japmese politeness and saying ‘So 
soiry, please All \erv bad mistake ” 



CARE NOT if God i«> on m> side Mv constant hope ana prayer 
iS that I ind> be found upon God s side Vbr ham i mcotr 



Th e Five Fitzgeralds 
and the Rve-Cent Ride 

Condensed fiom I orbcb + 4 i//iam L McDermott * 


T nr five rit7Pcnld hi others of 
Chicago began hanliig passen¬ 
gers with a bobsled and a te im 
of horses back in 1912 This yeai they 
will ciny some two billion passen¬ 
gers Ih< greatest ti letion magnates 
of this generation, thiy opeiaic the 
transportation systems of St Louis, 
Baltimore, Los Angeles ind 31 
smaller cities in 14 states—7500 
buses and streetcars in all 

Ihe biotheis’ specialty is to take 
over dilapidated, bmkiupt li ms- 
poi tation systems md turn them mtef 
piofitable enterpiists by fast seivice, 
good-looking, comfortable buses, 
com tcous and careful drivers — and, 
vslieicver possible, nickel fares The 11 
lilt St acquisition is the traction sys¬ 
tem of Los Angeles, where 41 stieit- 
e 11 companies have gone broke in 
the past 70 years The 1 itzceraUls 
weie confident enough to put %i^ • 
500 000 into the dt al 

Ihe five brotheis learned team- 
woik at home Life was hard in tlie 
Nebraska lanch house, but their pu- 
ents knew how to season work with 
play Dad was a fiddler, and they 
danced in the kitchen He was also a 
ball player, they looted for him, and 
played themselves W is there a picnic, 
1 circu^ or a f hui ch soci il — all seven 
hitzgeralds \/ere sure to show up 
!Mom Fitzgerald was the spark 


])lug ou’re going places, m\ 
boys, * she kept telling them, ‘ but 
while You’re doing it, give the olher| 
ft How i Int moie than an even break 
Vou wiU find it pays ** 

The boys struck out ear^y foi 
theinselvts, working as ranchers, 
mechanics salesmen, cooks In 191 ^ 
thitt of the boys found jobs in a rail 
load construction camp at Foil 
1 lances, Ontario — Ld as cook, Ralph 
as w liter, and Roy running a bob 
sled for carrying mail, supplies and 
woilers lie also shopixd lor the 
housewives, deliveied messages and 
did all kinds of errands — ‘ the most 
obliging kid anywhere,” it w i'. said 
Roy next woiked as a garage me 
(hame m the iron-range town ot 
1 \ i k th, Minn He bought a curabei 
soiii^ old ‘ gas buggy” ard hauled 
mint is I0 and from work II anybody 
needed to go anywhere, day or night, 
Roy would accommodate him W hen 
Roy needed help, Ralph came Tlity 
bought another dilapidated crili 
fixed It UJ5 and were the pi oud ow nei s 
of a two bus ‘ fleet ” 

Business skyrocketed, and an ui 
gent call went out for Ed and Kent 
and John The Fitzgerald boys wtrr 
together again Soon they launclKcl 
what they considered a danng vtn 
tire a bus line to Virginia, Minn 
five miles away It succeeded When 
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ro'id to Duluth was paved, they 
started anoth< r line 

Thtir network of f^us lines spread 
;hrough Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Illinois Once thty sold their entire 
f)usiness to Greyhound, and the five 
|)i)VS igoved to ChicaEfo, all taking 
jobs with the company But the urge 
lo ‘roll then own” was too strong 
jn 1928 they set up a new corpora- 
liion to oigani/e and operate cross¬ 
country b IS lines 

One of their field men suggested 
that the traction business within 
titles, although notoiiously a losing 
pioposition, could be midt to pay 
In Galesburg, Ill, <^hty bought a 
iim down, profitless tiaction system 
Ihty put in new buses, iiuioduced 
speed, courtesy and good seivice 
Still the business didn’t piy The faie 
w IS ten cents The Iitzgeiilds cut 
llic fare to a nickel, and we nt after 
new business bv adveitismg that it 
w IS cheaper to nde than to drive 
I hey sent smirtly umfoimed qnls 
out to get suggestions for improving 
s<rvKe Traffic, trebled, and in three 
months the business Ijegan to show 
i profit 

Next came the purchase and re¬ 
habilitation of the street railway and 
l)us system in Joliet, Ill Two com- 
panies were operating the transit 
system at the time the Fitzgerald 
l)rothers took over, starting with 24 
e caches Today the company oper- 
ites 50 buses, and the business has 
giown from 2,500,000 to 10,000,000 
passengers a year A large part of the 
increase is attributed to the intro¬ 
duction of the five-cent fare In 1936 
the brothers took over two bankrupt 
transit systems in Tulsa, Okla 1 hey 
improved the service and slashed the 


fare from a dime to a nickel — now 
the “oil capital ’ of America is proud 
of its service and the bus company 
is m iking mont y 

The Iitzgerilds have cut the fire 
to five cents in 25 of their cities and 
hojx: eventually to hive it evciy 
whci e they opt 1 ate Tht y have found 
that m cities whtre the average bus 
line IS not more than eight milis 
long they can pay good wages, iim 
spetdy and comfortable busts U 
fiequtnt intcrvils, and still make \ 
profit on a five cent fare 

In 1956 the brothers formed tin 
National City I nits, and witliin two 
years they had Ixrught 16 transport r 
tion sv stems in titus scittered from 
Michigm to Alibami and Te\is 
Ihcy limited their opentions to 
srnilltr cities until 1941, whtn tht> 
moved into St Louis List year tin v 
acquire 1 the lines m Biltimoie md 
Los Angeles At the wars end they 
plan to banish most of the stre t< us 
m these metropolitan centers They 
rate one bus as worth three stre etc ir 
because of the bus’s speed and ma¬ 
neuverability 

The National City Lines took over 
in I incoln. Neb, in 1942 The city 
council was planning to slap in 
added tix on the traction system 
The I itzgeralds made an offer If the 
city would drop the added tax, they 
would provide a city wide nickel fare 
By the end of the first year, the pis 
sengers had been saveel $300,000 m 
fares while the city was deprived of 
only $30,tK)0 in 11\ re venue Y< t 
the traction system shifted from the 
red in 1943 to the blick m 1944 

1 he 1 * Itzgeralds insist not only on 
safet'^ but ne itnc^s and courte y 
Their drivers arc not forbidden to 
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talk to passengers, they arc expected 
to avoid splashing pedestrians on 
rainy days, to hold a bus for a run¬ 
ning passenger, and to do little 
‘extras’* that passengers won’t foi- 
get Sometimes these favors arc amus¬ 
ing In Tulsa recently, a driver saw a 
druggist putting up a sign ‘Ciga¬ 
rettes loday” He pulled up at the 
dooi and told the passengers he 
would wait while they bought their 
smoke s In Danville, Ill, a woman 
getting on a bus dropped her wrist 
waleh thiough a grating in the pave¬ 
ment 1 he di IVer jumped out, en¬ 
listed the aid of a mile pisstngcr, 
took up the grating and recovered 
th< \\ Itch 

Ft i( IK illy every executive ot the 
coipoi It ion has iisen from the diiv- 


ers’ ranks Eight former drivers ar 
now superintendents, one is manage 
of opeiations for 12 cities' 

Of the five Fitzgeralds, Roy, 51 
president of National City Lines, i* 
the high-pressure go-getter, the de 
velope of new business \yhen 
run-down system has been bought, 11 
IS dumped into the lap of Ralph 4() 
the persistent gt t-the-thing done man 
superintendent of operations and 
m iintcnance John, 54, and Kent, 4, 
both vigorous, exuberant men, an 
bus line administrators In the homt 
office, Ld, 60, cool and conse^vativt 
sits on the lid as treasurer 

Piriphidsing Tom Marshall’s fi 
mous i< untk, the Fitzgeralds’ slog in 
IS ‘ \\ h It tl IS eoimtiy really needs I** 
a good live-cent ride ” 


\ ' 


Flics on Parade 

f 

A c vsKii iniiiuiletun I, in W ishin^ton on business with the WPB division 
chief in charge of c iskets, asked t r< cepti mist for n imc and loom njmber of 
the man he should see Ihumbing llirou^h boe k after book, the receptionist 
found nothing to indicate who handled ciskeis Suddenly she brightened and 
exclaimed Wh), of course, that would b< in tht ContiinerDiv sion*” 

— \nn I ranc Wil&on la 1 hiladelphia Hecord 


Afttr a WAC maior complained of the nondelivery of 15 000 brassieres, the 
Quiriermastcr Corps found them stored among crockcrj supplies in its Camp 
Lee, Va , warehouse The warehouse si iff had taken literally the size labels on 
the boaes ‘ Cup One, Cup I wo, Cup I hree ” week. 


From the mner recesses of a large filing cabinet, the colonel’s indignant voice 
10 id, Sergeant, wheie did you file that new list of discharges^ They are not 
imclt r I ’ 

Oil, no, excl limed the colonel’s assistant “I filed them unde^ C* — for 

congratulations^ — TomCootf mCoroKt 



Psycho-Screening 

The AAF's Trump in Air\IJ{irfare 


Psychologists A\oiking ivith the 
Air Forces ha> e loiind ua\s lo do 
tcrmiiie the kind of work t ach in 
dividual t an do best 

+ 

B ack of the ami/mG^ perfoninme 
, of Amci 1C in airini n i jjainst 
the enemy is an iinj)orlint 
technique called psycho scncnuii? — 
1 wond^'rfully accui itc pioccduic. foi 
V ’tcting lit crew mcmbeis ind fittincj 
them to their exacting jobs Ihinks 
to a senes of clectiic illy seoied tests, 
developt d by a gioup oi the countiy s 
out mding psyeholoe,ists, the AAl 
li lining Comm Hid knows before i 
ridet dons a flying helmet whfthci 
or not he will stind up undi r the 
sti nn of eombat flying, whitnei Ik 
should be tinned is fighut pilot, 
bomber pilot, bomb udiei, n mg Uor, 
flight engi leer, radar operatoi or 
lenil gunnel 

Even more significant, psycho- 
scrcenmg is nowr working in reverse, 
IS a scientific guide for returning dis¬ 
charged iirmen to civilian lift Soon 
after war ends, the psychological 
know how accumulated from the 
AAI’s test of thiee quarters of a 
million young men will lje aviilable 
to sc hools and eolle ^cs to pm point 
the truning of studints, and to in¬ 
dustry for fitting the light jobs to the 
light people 

^I''jor General David N \V Grant, 
Air Surgeofi of the AAF, has made 


Condensed from Air News 
rrani J Taylor 

aviation psychology his baby since 
July 1941, when the Piesident cuhd 
upon the aircralt industry to biulcl 
50,000 planes within a year To the 
All Siiigeon’s st iff, that meant h ind 
picking the men to fly those pi uk 
I n the preceding decade the An 
Foicc hid picked 5765 eidcts foi llv 
ing truning, scleeting )uung nun 
with colk gc b ickground through 1 ig- 
orous phvsicil examinuion and pir- 
soml intdview Now the flight siir- 
gion*. hid to sc It el ten times that 
niinv in i single ye nr 

‘ We didn’t hive the flightoUr* < ons 
to do the lol>,” expliinid Cent ill 
( lant C illmg in Di John C II ina- 
g In the n issoci i te dirt ctor of a N< w 
\oik psychologic il service for col¬ 
leges he asked if applied psychology 
could sort out the young Ameiie ms 
who would make fliers 

Dr Flanairan was sme of it But 
because th#* idea was so rc volution irv, 
he and a number of othci promuu nt 
psvchologists spent several months 
studying the qualities most essential 
to pilot, navigator, bombardier 
1 he AAI School of Avi ition Medi¬ 
cine it Randolph 1 icld, Texas, had 
ilrtady made a start on “psycho 
motoi testing,” with machines de¬ 
signed to measure equiiibnum and 
coordination General Grants psy 


lot 
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chologists dc«!igncd other machines 
nnd added new pencil and piper 
tests Soon they could reeoid electii- 
rilly ilmost everything the AAF 
1 raining C ommand w anted to know 
ibout a cadet btiorc sj)(.nding $30,- 
000 and ten montlis training him 

tor several months, the psycho- 
scretners mertly tested cidcts and 
rated them for their aptitudes Many 
of the flight surgeons could not u idcr- 
st ind why a promising man should be 
tUinmated because a couple of sillv- 
looking gadgets resembling pinball 
g inies gave h m a bad score 

Candidates who rated low in the 
psycho-seieening tests were sent to 
the flying schools along with tbcjse 
who 1 lied high, luithei cadets nor 
instiiictois knew which weic which 
When these clisses were graduited 
the results siiished even the most 
skeptic il Clitics ISine out of Un 
c ulets 1 ited tops by the psvc ho¬ 
se icening scores pished with living 
colois, in the gioup given lowest 

I i tings, SIX out of ten washed out 
Ihe accidents pei 100 graduates 
among the top group were one third 
tliosc in the lowc st classification 
Among fighter pilots in the gunnery 
schools, the top gioup scored one 
third more hits 

Cime Pearl Harbor, and General 

II H Arnold called for qo,ooo fin¬ 
ished fly mg officer s a ye ir 1 here was 
no longer time to tiain a hundred 
cidets to get 50 finished pilots Ihe 
AAl had to screen 400,000 young- 

ters a year Psychological units \/eie 
established at Nashville, Ft Woith, 
San Antoi lO, and Santa Ana, Calif 
Dr Flanagan, now Colonel, raided 
university faculties for 90 psychology 
piofessois Soon they had joo assist 


June 

ants who had majored in psychology 
At the huge Santa Ana classifica 
tion center I watched Aviation Stu 
dent Johnny Brown go through his 
tc ts First, with 200 other cadets, he 
swe ittd through a dozen written 
tests, a giea many questions ^to be 
answered in a huiiy by check marks 
On a picture of pulleys and weights, 
Johnny h id to indicate which weight 
w IS going up and which down He 
guessed which of two wateitails was 
grt itcr m volume He matched a 
small photogiaph with a cone spend¬ 
ing site on a laigt leiialmip Problems 
chef ked his aptitude foi c ilculation, 
icasomng, accuracy By the end of the 
day Johnny’s head whirled He felt 
th n lie had made a terrible showaiig 
But these tests were a cinch com¬ 
pared to the psycho-motor testing 
next day Johnny and three other 
bdys entered a small room and con 
fronted a battery of four identical 
machines, weird apparatus careJ'ully 
designed to test men’s nervous re ic 
tions under strain At his machine 
Johnny sit with his feet on pedals 
and his right hand on a stick, while 
he faced a boird spimkled with a 
pittern of led and green lights The 
sergeant in chaigf explained carefully 
how to bring the red and green lights 
mto straight lines by coordinating 
the movements of his feet and his 
hand After a few practice tnis, he 
said, “Let’s go — everything you do 
now is being scored ’ In a somewhat 
similar test, the sergeant flashed red 
and green lights on, while Johnny 
tried to cut them off by flicking the 
right one of four switches Meters 
recorded the speed of Johnny’s reac¬ 
tions, measuring his coordination of 
mind and muscle 
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Another p->ycho motor tist km)\vn 
IS the “rotary pursuit with dixided 
itt< ntioni’ utilized a revolving disk 
resembling a phonograph recoid On 
the disk was a bi iss target To one 
side were two distracting lights The 
trick which taxed Johnny’s powers of 
cooicfination wis to hold i pointer on 
the revolvm"^ tiiut and sirnultani 
oiisly switch ofl the iiregulirly fl ish 
mg lights 

I he psycho scru nmg test scores 
every potential flight olliccr in three 
categories pilot, Iximbardier and nav¬ 
igator Johnny had intended to be a 
bombaidiei, but his i iting showed 
th It he was prime pilot m iteii il, tint 
he was m the fifth group from the top 
as a potenti il bomb irdiei, third horn 
the top as a possible n av ig ilor 1 he re 
ire nine groups, ol wliieh the fiv e low t st 
ire eliinmited as potentiil fl)mg of 
fiet rs ind reel issified lor duties siu h 
IS fkght engineers, r id ir opt ralors or 
gunnels, or lor ground sirvieejobs 

' On the b isis of w h it we h ive 
learned,” s ivs C olont 11 1 in igan, “vve 
eoiild devise tests to sc ic e n out almost 
invthing vve Vanted future doctors, 
en iiu ers, piint lottiiien siltsmen” 

Ihe V \l keptntordsof i('2,ooo 
each ts as they adv meed through 
Liaming to the u 1 butlefitlds of 
the globe As the In t scjuadioris 
of tested flieis itichcd the comb it 
zones, the records added up to some 
fhallc lining dati Lndtr the old s>s 
tem ol selection, the A\l started 
thiee cade ts lor every flier who finally 
got his wings Among the cadets 
professed bv psycho eretnmg 96 
out of every 100 11 the top classitica 
tion weie commissioned 


Checking the psycho screening rat 
mgs ol fliers with their combat pei- 
femn inee afiroad has bet n even more 
of an eye opener The it have been 
fewer ‘ missing in action” returns 
from those who rited highest in the 
tests Photographs leveal that bom¬ 
bardiers making high test scores hit 
then t in 11 on tht nose oftener Ai ea 
commandt rs reported that the qu il 
ity of oflieer leadership improved 
with each new cl is-., whereas in 
foreign air forces quality deteriorated 
as the wii diainecl human resoiitc ts 
In 1944 the RAl and the Royal N ivy 
both adopted the A\r s psycho 
screening technique 

Since the tiJinmg command ret 
Olds leve iled th it aptitude lor flying 
bears little lelition to formal ediic a 
tioii f ollege requirements were ab in 
doned early in 1942, thus tapping a 
reset von of thousands of boys wlio 
h id lit ver gone to college, but who 
liid the ability to leirn quickly 
ind the emotion il stability lor iir 
fighting 

llie AAl s psvchologiot staff now 
his eight units assigned to spec ill 
comb it problems live other uiins 
eoncenti ate on r< distiiDution of per 
sonnel, screening out leaders for new 
combit groups, spotting potential 
instructors tcchniciiiis executive of 
ficers btill others spceiili/e in tests 
at convalescent hospitils to dnect 
rehabilitated an men into new jobs, 
either in the ^ rrny or civili in life 

The cost of the AAF’s testing was 
less than $5 per candidate ‘ Ir is 
impossible,” says C eneral Grant, ‘ to 
estimate the time, money and lives 
iviition psychology has^aved ” 





PICTURESQUE Speech and patter .. 


A silver plane pinned on the Hpel of » 
a cloud (Ardys ^rons n) White CapS f 

shinglinGf the b 1> (\t ilrcr r nton) J, 

Waves leap frogt,cd tow ird the shore 
(AbccRiiart) Lndless acres of after i 

noon (Stephen Vincent Btn£t) Slender f 

drumsticks of ram beating on the roof 
(Cenc 1 witr) Night hobnailcd with ^ 

stars (I nnets r«Mt) A dismal stretch * 
of country which seemed esptci illy ere ^ 
ated mtrflv to be on the w iv to some ^ 
other place (Margant Carpenter) 

t 

A MSI tor to the Income F ix Bureiu • 
in Washington expl lined his mission 
I just w mted to see the people I m 
working for (77e an w) 

She s i pre tt> good photogi aph of her 
father and a perfect phonogr iph of her 
mothei (Brl i>e iiiven) Slic listened 

with r ipt inattention (s nh i Huti r) -"v 
His wife IS the powei behind the drone 

()rhn Ilarlcn) y 

Pilot s description of h mdliiig a B 20 ' 

* It s like sitting on the front porch md 
flying a house V 

r 

Starts In a I os Angeles furniture ^ 
store, Unpamted Furniture — See It 
in the Nude” In bakery shop win 
dow, Pies like mother used to make, f 
25fS — like mother thought she made, ^ 
75^ Saks 34th Stiect department 

store, New \ ork. Bring > our furs to our >! 
Motholl um (N 'i Her li T bune) / 

V 

y 

Mans a mariied man gets into diffl & 
culties through a miss underst inding ^ 


\ young ladv after a broken engage 
ment returned all the gent s letters 
marked, * fourth Class Male ” 

(WilLe D Herbert) 

Children are a great comfort m your 
old age — and they help you reach it 
faster, too (Lionel M Kaufman) 

father was a patient boulder in thi 
strt im of mother’s chatter (Be« Streeter 
Aiinch) Grandma came up slowly 
but stc idily, pressing each stair firmly 
into its pi ice I Cronin) Family 
dinner with its const int Doomerang of 
passing plltcs (John Rolert Q iinn) \ 

little girl finger shopping on the show 
case (Simucl R Braden) 

The t\pc of woman whose c cs 
not onl\ sweep a room, but dust it 
(Ruth Hickman) A girl definitelv 

pinuptuous One look at her 

took a 24 hour option on a man s 
mind (Douglas c ii nnre) Shc s always 

watching her weight — a regular hip 
pochondriac d at o Bntn) Of a stat 

uesque showgirl, ‘ She’s an Lyeful 
Tower ’ 

Defimtwns Naw AWOL, a bolt from 
the blue (i loanor R Meniil) Time, 
the stuff between paydays (Scott Field 
Br adcaster) Youth, the first 50 years 
of your life the fiirst 20 of anyone else’s 
Divorcee, a woman who gets richer 
by decrees (TAe Houghim Im) a split 
s( eoiid, the interval of time between the 
change of a stop light to green and the 
fellow behind you tooting his horn 


TO Till ^RS^ coNTRiBuroR oi I vcii ACi. fcPTBD in M of Cither Patter or Picturesque Speet h a 
payment of S 2 >j is made upoi publication In all cases the source must be given An addi 
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V^en the Comet 
Struck AmenccT-^^ 

' ondenscd from The Saturday Evening Post 


Thousands of >rars ago, 
many si it iilistb b( lies < a 
giant ill (liall lut this coiiti 
iiciit, chaiieiug the fat c of 
some 40 000 square miles 
It could happen again 

+ Herbert Ravenel Sass 


T iibRC are some who deny the 
comet altogether They try to 
C' plain m other ways the strange 
.eirs on the earth’s surface along 
.he Atlantic coastal plain But many 
otologists, astronomers and astro- 
Dhysicists behove that a comet came 
It came, the) say, fiom the noith- 
v( St, thousands ot years ago A fire- 
) ill with a flaming l ill, it swept over 
Mberta and Saskatthewan Over 
Vorth Dakota and Minnesota it was 
iigcr than the moon, and over 
.Jlinois It had become a bl izing 
loiiof in the sky, while already the 
lot compressed air ahead of it was 
1 uteniiig foicsts like matchsticks 
On over Kentucky it s]x,d, shiivel- 
ng the high-|frass prairies, over 
Fennessec and*^the Great Smokies, 
iicltmg the rocks of the mountains 
\s it shot onward at 144,000 miles an 
lour, the increasing gravitational lure 
jf the e irth pullea it lower and lower 
mill finally it struck m the region 
between Virginia and mid-Gcorgia 
ind buried itself, perhaps miles deep, 
n the shocked earth 
The thing was not a solid mass of 
nctal and rock, but rath^ r a swarm 
if meteors, some of thtm three or 
bur times the size of a city block, the 
vhole swarm loughly spheiical in 
•hape and covering an area at least 
lOO miles wide If all the bombings 


and bomb irdmt nts cv( r achu \ed by 
man could be eombim d into one, the 
result would not be comparable with 
the inferno it creited I he cornet 
destroyed all life within a wide an i 
In what are now the Gnolmas, 
Geoi gia, eastern Tenne sst e and Ken- 
tucky, and soiuhttn Virginii few 
living things survived Throughout a 
much laigcr itgion extending as 
f n nor th as Que bee and is f 11 we st is 
K ms IS, the effects ol the cat icJysm 
must hive been scveie 

1 o a man witnessing those tit inic 
collisions It would hive seemed, in 
the infinitesimal fi action ol a seeond 
while he remained alive, thit the 
univtr‘’e was ending Only iii im igi- 
n ition can we see and he 11 th it 
de ifening, blinding chaos the s ilvos 
of shattering sound, the inciedilile 
explosions, the towering spouts ind 
fountains of flame, the curtains of 
smoke and debris hurled upw ird, 
then, as the monstrous cinnoniding 
ceased arid the dust p ill lifted slowly, 
the scarred, seared face of the shud¬ 
dering earth, where nothing li\<d 
and nothing moved except coils of 
smoke and steam rising from the 
thousand-foot pits where the huge 
fragments of the dying star 1 ly smol¬ 
dering 

If the signs have been^ad cor¬ 
rectly, this wis tht< most spcetarular 
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catiatrophe to which the suificc of 
the earth bears witness What are 
those sisfns^ 

The cMdcnce is the evistence of 
thousands of earth scars — stiangely 
itifiihr, oval depiessions — in a belt 
about 8o miles wide extending fiom 
Virefinid into Georgia and roughly 
paralleling the coistline 20 to 40 
mil( s inland These sh illow depres- 
siois, called ba\s, remained little 
known until one day an oflicial of an 
aeiial survey company showed two 
scientists some photographs which 
had Ijcen taken li om the air 1 he 
pietuits hid been taken prim inly to 
show the distiilmtion of timber But 
they n vealed the f ict ih it the crater- 
likc d« pitssions weie so an mge d tli it 
the long axes of the ovals weie par¬ 
allel with one another, all of them 
being oiientcd northwest-southeast 
And they wcie bordered by sina 
nnis around then southeastern ends 
The picture* looked exactly like pho¬ 
tographs of a district which h id been 
subjected to a ram of bomlis striking 
the giound at an angle m a northwest- 
soiuhe ist direction, with ejected sand 
b inked up around the faithcr ends 

Ihe thing was so striking that the 
two scientists, Dr t A Melton and 
Di Williim Schriever, of the Um- 
veisit) of Oklahoma, explored the 
le gion at the earliest possible moment 
Alter careful study they proposed the 
comet theory in 1933 Their dignified 
piper, published in the Journal of 
Geology y started one of the liveliest 
scientihc scrimmages of the century 
The anticoinet people aigued that 
the bays might have been c lused by 
the action of wind or water, or were 
re illy dricd-up lakes 

Some things are too big for the 
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mind, a id for that reason the averagi 
reider is likelv to dismiss as in 
credible the idea that a comet roarif 
m from the outer void and blastf d oui: 
the bays But consider the case 
Farmer Semenow and Herdsman 
Luchetkan 

At sevfn o’clock in the mornin^' 
of June 30, 1908 Farmer Semenov 
was sitting on tne porch of his hous* 
in north-central Siberia Sudden! 
he saw in the north a fiery bluish 
bodv, larger than the sun, lollia" 
across the skv It fdl m the wild 
country bctwein the nisei and 
Ltiii iiviis ind where it fell 
column of light lose skyward Ai 
tu illy this light w IS 30 miles from 
Semenow’s hou'>e, yet the he it was so 
intense that he thought his clothes 
would catch fire After an inter il 
there came a gigantic explosion, and 
an air wave hurled Semenow from his 
porch, knocking him senseless, and 
leveled his house 

In the direction of the mysterious 
light. Herdsman Luchetkan s drove 
of 1^00 leindeer had been grazing 
A ft letion of a second before the air 
wave struck Semerow, it struck Luch 
etkan’s reindeer and they ceased to 
exist, V anishmg so comoletely that ol 
them all only 1 few charred car 
casscs were lound 

Fully 400 miles away on the Trans 
Siberia railway the crew of a tram 
saw a sudden blaze in the northeast 
and then felt the tram rock so vio- 
lentlv that thev stopped it, fearing 1^ 
would be derailed In the city of 
Irkutsk, more <^han 500 mrles dist nt, 
a seismograph recorded the ♦con¬ 
cussion of heavy bodies striking the 
earth, and a barograph recorded an 
air wave At the Kew Observatory in 
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I n£!;land) 4000 milts away the micro 
bjrograph recorded pressure waves 
Years passed and <he incident was 
nearly forgotten Then, in 1927, Pro¬ 
le ssor L A Kulik. headed an ex¬ 
pedition to the remote spot whe rc the 
c olumnof light h id shot upward He 
iound a shallow depression about two 
links wide where the ground showed 
Signs of having been pushed violt ntl> 
sitle w lys, as when a stone is drojiped 
I ilo thick in id, so that coneentiie 
lul^cs were still visilile Inside this 
1 ige depiession weie 200 craleis 
\ n>ing m diameter fiom one to 50 
>ai Is Within the depression every 
tree had been destiovtd, ind for 
1 f 01 20 miles around, the ground 
\v is covered with thousinds ol i illcn 
trees spread out in linlike fishiein 
li ora the centci PI iml) 11 that ce ntei 
some V i t terrific thing h id struek 
What had struck there, Kulik dis- 
(o\ire*d, was a swum of meteors 
\li( id of the swarm, compressed by 
it ts by a gigantic piston, i hot air 
wive had blisted out the lug»r 
e’e pression and^ spre idmg outw ird, 
hid leveled the forests as though i 
^imt hand had slipped the 11 down 
It was this air wive whie h h id anm- 
hilited Luc he tk ms reindeer diove, 
topethei with all other hie in the irea 
11 unly luck w is on the side 
humanity that diy in igeiS If, in¬ 
stead of an alnliost unmliabited re¬ 
gion, the comets 111 get had been 
New York or P ins, one of the major 
disasters of history would have oc¬ 
curred Thu it was the ivoik of a 
comet admits of little doubt On Tune 
^o, iqo8, the earth was very close to 
the orbit of Pons-WinneqkJs comet 
\pparently the gre at Siberian meteor 
was a detached fragment 
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The Hopi Indiins hive a legend 
th It once upon a tune the Great 
Spirit came down from his high 
seat with fire and thunder and en¬ 
tered the cirth They can show you 
the hole It is a tremendous critii 
in the Arizona desert, nearly a mile 
wide and ijoo feet deep (it one dis- 
le^iuls the detritus filleii in from 
the sid s) with a rim rising 125 to ibo 
kel ihove the surrounding pi un 
1 he r e, some thing le ss than tjooo ye u s 
a ei, mother comet even bi^i e r tli in 
the Siberiin meteor stiiiek the e uih 
1 his cornet w is i miss of nickel non 
prob ibly we ighmg 11101 c th m i mil¬ 
lion tons li iveli It, peril ips |o mu s 
a second, it si inte d down le 1 o s UI ih 
and s ruck Aii/emi lu u where tlie 
town of \\inslo\v now stnnds I he 
noise ind the shock e)l its imj> icl t tn- 
nol be deseiiix d, but so tcnilic w is iis 
power th it 11 boied thioii h 2400 le e t 
of seilid rock, giindiri^ it to rock fioiii 

M iny either fills of sm iller Ixidies 
mi^ht lie mentioned suth as the 3b 
ton ( ijie. Noik me leonte which Ad 
mil ilPe irybioughtbukfromGreen¬ 
land and which millions h ivc see n m 
the American Museum of Niluial 
Ilistor) inNew^oik One can under 
stand and jceejit those events, ind 
even the fills m Sioe n i and Ari/on i 
But the mind ag iin starts wobbling 
whe n it ti It s to comprehend the 
catielysm which '^hook America if 
the C uolina b i)s aic what the y sec in 
to be — Cl Iters dug by the huge 
tragme nts of a broke n st u 

lire Arizona comet dug a eiater 
nearly a mile* wide, the Siberian 
romtt swarm dug 200 craters, some 
50 yards wide* But the b«ys of tne 
Atlantic coastal ji' un, seune of them 
two and a 1 ilf mil s wide and three 
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or foui miles lonsf arc nunil>tr< d not 
in hundreds but in thousinds \iid 
they are sprinkled throughout a ic- 
efion of probably 40,000 square miles 
If they were caused by a comet’s 
collision w th the earth, that wis a 
catastiophe compared with which the 
Sibeiian and Arizonan episodes weie 
as pufls of a peashooter 

One day I was studying ceitnin 
b lys in a region which bombi rs ol tlie 
Myitle Beach Army Air lield weie 


using as a bombing rang^ The 40 
loot erateis made by the large-caliber 
bombs were mere aimplesfin the 10,- 
ooo-foot craters which already scarred 
the earth In that almost absurd dis 
parity a grim suggestion lurked Out 
there beyond the stars whepce tht 
comet came there may be Powers 
which even now grow impatient at 
man’s latest effort to destroy himself 
Some day peihaps They’ll say, “Here, 
little fellow, let us show you how ” 


^ IN MEMORIAM Frederick C Painton 

■pRiDFRicK C Pmnion w II coi 1 (.spondclit for The Rcidei s Digest, 
* w IS standing on an air stiip it Gu im at 3 30 a m last March 31 He 
h id spent the d ly with the new of a B-29 t iking off to bomb the Japs, 
the pilot wis wiving good -1 )ye As Pnnton i used his aim to wave 
back, he ft 11 de id of a sudden ht ai t attack 

1 It d Painton w is a 11 easn ilt^ his hcai t the victim of the strain of 
what he h id been through and what he h id seen He was working to the 
1 1st Two of his storit s appealed m the May Re idei s Digest, which \/as 
on the pii sscs at the time of his death He had just returned from a 
giuchng trip to the Phihppints Nearing 50, and himself a veteian of 
Woild Wai I, he had a deep afleetion for the fighting men whose rough 
life he chose to share It drove him thicugh dangers and hardships 
which would have stopped m my a youngei man At the oeginning of 
the North Afiican campaign, his ship was torpedoed As he wa flying 
to C isablanca, his plane was hied on, his statmate killed Narrow ea- 
c ipes never deterred him He wt nt always where the fighting was hottest 
— at Kassciine Pass, in Sicily, It ily and France, and finally into the hell 
of Iwo (where another correspondent was shot standing beside 1 im) 

In a message tragically timtd Ernie Pyle cabled ‘ i red Painton and 
I have traveled through lots of wai together He was om of my 

dear friends and I m glid he didn’t have to go through the urnatui il 
terror of dying on the b Utlefield ” The next day Ernie himself was killed 
liibutes to lied Pimton’s honest and courageous reporting of the 
wai have ^oine from General Eisenhovvei, Gtneial MacArthur, Admiial 
Nil itz. General Omar Bradh y, Gi nei il M irk Clark Eypicil was the 
messa«^e from Admiral Nmiitz ‘ fred Painton was one of the mo^t 
thoroughly liked war correspondents accredited to us He died in the 
service of his country just as surely as those who have given their lives 
on the field of batde ’ 
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The 'irtime plague of 
gyps with knockout drops, 
prcj ing on service men 
m our crowded ports 


Condensed from The B illimorc Siind ly Sun + + ■»- Helen Worden 
For many years a feature writtr ioi Sci ipps Howard Newspapers 


^ Ijr^HE GYP IS on foi Uncle Sam’s 
|| service men Old rackets with 
new come-ons* and new rackets 
with old setups are boldly separating 
the unwary from their bank lolls 
Port cities aie the main targets 
Every moiith more than one million 
service men and civilian tiivclers 
pass through New Yoik Seattle San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Norfolk and 
Boston — each has its hundreds of 
thougands of tiansients, all juicy pity 
for racketeers As moie millions ire 
brought back from Eui ope, and m iny 
of them shifted to the Pieific, the 
lackets will lake even heaviti tolls 
To see this gyp underworld in 
action, I have been riding in prowl 
cars with police chiefs, ana stalking 
crooks with detectiMs And I am 
convinced that the liest way to icm- 
edy the situation is to tell precisely 
what the traps are Our seiaace men 
aren’t on the wateh foi such shaipeis 
Miny of them come from small 
towns where a hearty greeting from a 
stranger means only fiiendl ness 
Let’s start with the goof-ball op¬ 
erators, who take the heaviest rake- 
off Goof-balls, small white knockout 
pills, aie bought through Dootleg 
drug connccUons or ftoin shady phar¬ 
macies SliDDcd into a drink, they 


dope the prospect within an hour, 
and he usu illy st i/s doped from siv 
to 36 hours This technique is pir- 
ticul irly favored by women, siik e it 
IS easy to lift the bank roll of an un¬ 
conscious man They work in w uet- 
fiont dives, cabarets, cheap lestau- 
lants andjuke-bo\ bars 

T h( se pii ites not only ha\ t a 
bia/tn indilltrence to the nun who 
are lighting for us but aie sibol< 111 s 
of tlu wai efioit is well Beeiusi of 
thru operations, sailors miss tliMr 
bolts, soldieis oveistay their leives, 
and ei\iliin wir workers aie in¬ 
capacitated foi duty An Army Fc i y 
Command major told mt that most of 
his men had been doped and ioiled 
at one time oi another 1 housands ol 
men hit the poits with $100 to i>200 
m tlu ir po( kets and lose e\ cry nu kt 1 
of it A familiir water-front chant 
is, lend me ciilaie — I ve been 
roll< d' ’ 

I low do goof-ball opeiators woik-* 
On New York’s South Stieet I 
watched runners from water-fiont 
dives stalk the docks when liberty 
pal ties came ashoit They are plau¬ 
sible, friendly fellows “Hev, sailor, 
what about a drink m the b^t joint 
in town^” The prospects arc first 
piloted to legitim ite bais But ''fter 
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these bars close they aie kd to side- 
street speakeasies eithci bv the sharp¬ 
ers who have plucked them off the 
docks or by the runners’ giil partners 

I went to thiee of these cellir 
hideaw lys, all operating at full bl ist 
In such dumps the victim is almost 
sure to meet up with a hirpy who 
either administers the knockout diops 
herstlf or has doped drinks strved by 
prior iirangement Sometimes she 
short-cuts the speakeasy by luring the 
victim to her dingy loom, where she 
dopes and robs him “Don t woiiy 
about the curfew,” she si^s “C ome 
up to my room and have a drink ’ 

There aie more than loo dinie-i- 
dtnee emporiums in New \oik’s 
limes Square section Some aie a 
constant concci n to police and service 
patrols In these spots the re are 
several different ways of separating 
the victim from his money A dette- 
tive v\ liked me to a vacant lot in 
New \orks West Forties where a 
man had lieen rolled the night befoit 
A dincc-hall girl, suggesting a stroll, 
had led him into a dark street 
Opposite the vacant lot she gave 
some waiting hold-up boys the high 
sign Police found the man at diwn 
— unconscious 

Another method is for the giil to 
propose going to the victim’s hotel 
room, where she may more easily 
escipe detection Once she gets the 
m m’s address she slips it to the hold¬ 
up boys, who show up after the man 
has succumbed to dope she slips into 
his liquor Two girls lecently con¬ 
fessed lo 12 such crimes 

Harlem is ablaze with black-and- 
tan bars, ejne-room cafes and cellar 
dance dives Gangs lurk outside, 
waiti ig for a “lush” or “square — 


their language for a newcomer with 
money, looking for adventure A girl 
signals them when the victim leaves 
the bar, and he is trailed, mugged 
robbed The girl shaies the loot with 
her confederate s 

Mugging IS common A man passes 
adail hallway Two figures dart out 
One thiows an aim around the 
V letun’s throat from behind ind keeps 
him throttled while the other loots 
his pockets Street noises, the roar eil 
m elevated tiam, muffle his cues 
Bv the time the police arrive the 
mugge ts h ive vanished 

hti ip” b mdits haunt var lous Nc w 
\ork districts Women decoys luie 
the “lush’ fiom cheip cafes and 
penny ai cades to apartments or dimlv 
lit hallways, where his roll is c\- 
ti leted to the accompaniment of a 
' -dr iwn gun To stall pur suit, the 
victim IS then forced to strip So 
piev ilert is this method in one dis- 
tiiet that emergency suits and blan¬ 
kets are kept hmdy in the police 
station, and as many as ten victims, 
stripped to the skii?, have been 
brought in on a single Saturday 
night 

Crooked taxicab drivers have also 
joined the gold rush by collecting 
commissions as baikers for gyp joints 
In New York, for instance, a war 
woiktr was found m a hall apparently 
sleeping off a drunk He told the 
police that he had landed m town the 
day before and had asked a taxi 
driver to take him to a shoe store 
1 he driver suggested a drink, and at 
a nearby bar turned him over to 
accomplices They had one drink in 
a back room That was all the war 
worker remembered He was minus 
his wallet and $t6o 
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In Noifolk taxi dmcis sell bootleg 
iquor at ^5 a pint and ciuise the 
«treets with giil paitneis tvho suggest 
1 ]oy ride to i touiist camp or roid- 
louse When the vietim is leady to 
eturn to to\\ n the drivei bl i( kinails 
uin foi*an t' oi bitant fare If the man 
iiotests, he may be knocked un- 
onscious and his loll stolen I paid 
^ in flic foi a foni-inile iid( to one 
j 1 these loadhonsts ind theie were 
:wo other pissengeis m the e ib, 
ach of whom ilso p iid the s nne f n e 

The loity-second Stieet nea of 
New Yoik is » mignet foi kid gang¬ 
sters The y st ilk b in oom cm is, plead 
•^8> »ii‘*tet, I hive lit got 

inywherts to stay tonight Pie i t let 
aic sleep on the flooi ot youi loom ’ 
The iiiswcr usuilly is, “Oka^ kid 
Come along” \Ahen the kind host 
iw ikes, he hnds he h s b» en robbe d 

Check cashing also tikes its toll 
Siilois arc paid piitly by cheek and 
pirtly in cash (In iNorfolk alone an 
average of moie thm $4 ooo,(X)0 in 
pay chee ks is e ished moiithh ) C his- 
eling s deion I ea peis chaig* jO cents 
fell cashing th se che ks, but this is 
only i Sill ill p n t of the g\p Si ht of 
the bulk loll IS a come on foi the 
limili 1 stioit-changi ig, overehiig- 
ing, doping ind lolling To bieak 
up this 1 uket the USO and YMCA 
have opened seivice 1^ inks 

Merehandising fr niels iie so thick 
that Better Business Buie ius hi\e 
issued warnings and openeel dines 
against racketeers On Boston Com¬ 
mon, for eximple, a p etty gi»i 
stopped a s iHoi and isked him if he 
wanted a free photogiaph of himself 
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to s« nd his folks Afte r posing, he gave 
his mothei s address 1 he pictuie 
am I d with an e\oi bitant bill and a 
1< ttei stating th it the last thing the 
bo> had done before sailing was to 
h i\e tins photogi iph tal t n 

I iskcd the poliee and the service 
paliois how unsuspecting service men 
and ci\ ill Ills could piotect them- 
sel\ s fiom these rackets Here aie 
sonn of the 11 answers 

‘ Rfly only on the lot »1 police 
milit ny luthorities and estiblished 
canteens foi infoimation diout lodg¬ 
ings, lestaii int ijidplite cfentei 
tiinnunt —lewis J \ ilentiru, 
Polict Coinimssionei ol Isew ’^oik 
Cit\ 

‘ Vvoid pick-ups Confine your 
feminine comp inionship to gnls intro¬ 
duced by filends or those you meet 
at seiMce clubs md emttens — 
Lt Col f lines B iin, USMC Ret, 
Coniiinnding Oflicer, Shore Pitrol, 
Noifolk, \ i 

“Shop at established stoies if >ou 
iie buying wuchts, j liotopi iphs, 
cimeras and similir things Dont 
pui chase ir tides oflt red 1 ly sti a uge i s 
It bug nn puces — Kenneth B lek- 
in m, Mmigtr, Boston Bettci Busi¬ 
ness Buieau 

‘ Don t cany more money than you 
need 01 di play the money you 
ha\t ’ — Lt Col J A McNulty, 
PioNost M iishil, New York City 
‘ I ook for cnlertainriient in le^iti- 
n ate spots If you must look foi 
adventuie, tike along a liuddy foi a 
witness”— Lt C ominandei Mai tin 
Dillon, Semoi Shoie Patrol Oflicer, 
New \ ork’s Manhattan Area 
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More ideas for netv small 
enterprises in the Digest s 
$25,000 contest * 


f acation idtisers 
Two foinui uni- 
tUK^rOI I vtrsity tcachcis 

G^itiude Bilhulxi 
and Idilxlle Post, who spent th< ir 
vacations in visiting pi ices ol inle it st 
all o\ti this country, found th it tlu n 
friends \ iliud tliur ad\i(C on vnt > 
tion spots RLSi£,nin^ their positions, 
they devoted months to buildini, up 
a pel sonal acqu unt me e w ith ow ne i s 
of lesoits, and in 19^5 opened an of¬ 
fice in New '\oik C iiy as “Vacation 
Ad\ ise IS ” They pi in trips and m ike 
reseiv itions An unusual ach ii t it,u 
of then service is that they can ^ive 
speeifu advice bee luse they hive 
visited eveiy place they iccominend 
Hotels, dude lanches, and so on 
pay \ icition Advisers a commission 
on the leiom and bond bills of pa- 
tions thus sent to them Clients p ly 
only the i(L,ular lates for lecommo- 
d itions, and pay no fee to Vacation 
Adviseis The business scived about 
3000 V acationists last year 

flote/ Jor Childiui 
A graduate nurse, 
MissM E Wheel 1 
of El Paso, Tt\is 
provides home caie for child re n 
whose parents are suddenly edled 
out o town, stricken by illness, 01 
need a vacation At the Wheelei 
C hildren s»C ott ige, which is licensed 
under the State Department of Pub- 
lie \\elfuc, the guests vary in age 



froi n infancy to high school age Th( v 
St IV for a few hours at 25 cents in 
hour 01 davs or months at $2 a dav 
v\huh includes laundiy and othii 
sei'iees The children sleep m doi 
niitories Meals, naps and play i 
supn vised 

W lien re £>istcrmg, patents file com 
pl( ( infor m ition on tl e child s 
he ihh, and payment is made in ad 
V line Patronage a er iges 25 regu 
In oiKsts riid ten to 20 trmsients 
cmd for by a st ifT wineh ineludes i 
CTULiker for cvety ten children, i 
ceiok tv\o to four liundiesses, foui 
cle inmg m iids 

On the rioot Rttfi 
Cleaning In tlu 
Bethesela C hev > 
Chasi area (sub 
urbs of Washington, !b C ) Robeii 
M BiirUin star ted a bu mess in clean 
mg rugs on the floor, by the ether-base 
foam shampoo method Rugs diy 111 
SIX to 12 hours C ustomer s are pie ise el 
at being saved the bother of moving 
their furniture, rolling up rugs to be 
sent out, and w utmg days or weeks, 
w ith b ire floor s for the rugs to be re 
turned Burklin and a helper have all 
the work they can handle Burklin 
charges five and six cents per square 
foot for clcansi ig domestic rugs, seven 
and eight cents per square foot for 
oriental rugs, and contr icts large jobs 
at lower puces lie clears about $125 
per week 
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Two weeks of cinvissini? furniture 
stores, clubs, churches, oflicts, boird- 
mg hou%5s would prove whcthei 
there is an opportunity for a service 
of this kind in a community 
An electric machine with extra 
fine cleaning brush, minor equip¬ 
ment, soap concentrates and supplies 
can be purchased for $300 to $400 
Such an enterprise might ultimately 
be expanded to include mending 
rugs, mothproofing upholstered fur¬ 
niture, rugs, blankets, clothing, and 
various other similar services, based 
on knowledge of fabrics and cleaning 
techniques 

Casserole Kitchen 
Many cities might 
support a food serv¬ 
ice similar to the 
Casserole Kitchen on Madison Av¬ 
enue, New York In premises for¬ 
merly used as a retail shop are 
prep ircd dinners to be delivered to 
customers* homes The food is cooked 
m casseroles in which it is to be re¬ 
heated before serving, hence keeping 
the food hot A not a problem 

A menu consists of a choice of a 
meat or fowl dish (Fridays, fowl or 
fish), one green and one starchy veg¬ 
etable, homemade rolls, a salad, a 
dessert Salads are wrapped in chet e- 
cloth, with the dressing in a small bot¬ 
tle Desserts are on paper plates 1 1 ai- 
itation to two mam dishes permits 
quantity buvmg, efliciency m cook¬ 
ing, and speed in handling 

Orders, taken as late as 5 p m , are 
delivered between four and cicrht 
o’clock by boys and by ho-se and 
buggy Deliveries are confined to a 
radius of %. half mUe from the 
Kitchen Dinners are $i 65 Dessert 


IS extra Deposit of $i pci dinner is 
required foi the equipment, which 
the customer must letuin 
The business was st ir*( d in 1944 
by Ann Honeycutt with an invest¬ 
ment of $3000 Original equipment 
consisted of a stove, an icebox, cook¬ 
ing utensils, 12 dozen cisserolc 
dishes, and b iskets The Kitclien now 
grosses between $800 and Si000 a 
week It gives employment to a chef 
and two assist ints, severil delivery 
boys, a part-time bookkeepei, md a 
girl who takes the orders 

Miss Honeyeutt limits the business 
to 125 dinners i diy In this kind of 
business, don’t be air aul to s ly >ou re 
sold out,” she says ‘ Never cut por¬ 
tions to make them stietch, or whip 
up something in a hurry to make a 
few extra sales The qu ility of our 
cooking, generous portions and it- 
tractive packaging of dmner-* have 
put our shop over 

Fix It Shop A P 
Chunbeilain, a 
former New \ork 
stock 1)! oke 1 w ork- 
ing in the bisement of his home in 
Greenwich, Conn , stirteel m 1936 a 
complete mainttname seiviee for 
homes He h id S po in c ish iliout 
S200 worth ot tools, wlnt lu hid 
learned by making and lining things 
as a hobby — pi is an idc i if for 
example you have a biol in window, 
a door thit sucks, a rool tint li iks, 
and a drain from the 1 ilchcn sink 
that s stooped un you c m g( t thi m 
ill taken can ol by m il ing one tele¬ 
phone call, and pay only one bill 
By the end ol his first ye u he h id 
to buy a truck and seek 1 irgei i uar- 
ters Today the “Fix-It Shop’ ein- 
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ploys fiNc mechanics, and the ownti 
IS clearing $50 to ji)6o a vxetk If 
Chamberlain or his employes can’t 
fix a ihinj', he searches until he finds a 
specialist who can I he shop h is re¬ 
ceived emergency calls to e\tei minate 
wasps and ants, to retriese jewelry 
and false teeth out of diains, to free 
a child locked in his nursery, to 
pump out a floodt d cell 11 It has le- 
built baby caniigts, icpaired lug¬ 
gage fixed a k ik) roof, thiwcd 
froztn plumbing 1 he li\-It Shop 
IS one of many si mil 11 and succtssful 
sersiets of its kind throughout the 
country 

OutdtiorPlayEquip- 
mint Starting 
in 1939 on an 
alter hours basis, 
^ I L Hill and his w ile built a pi ofit i-- 
bk hnsmess in sturdy outdoor play 
tquipment for youngsteis— wooden 
swings, slides, seesiws, sandboxes, 
lunirlc-gvms ’ etc 
At hrst Hill, then a Chicagoan em¬ 
ployed a< a job with a salary in¬ 
sufficient for his needs, worked all 
dav at the office and then spent m my 
hours each night in his makeshift 
home workshop He had no power 
equipment and no capital, materials 


for the first models were bought on 
credit, to be paid for when sold 
Gradually tools were purchased out 
of earnings, and the business was 
moved to a building with a drive-in 
lot where an outdoor display devel 
oped many orders , 

In 1941 Hill resigned his position 
and took the plunge on a full-time 
b ISIS Deciding that the Chicago area 
w IS too expensive, he moved in 1942 
to (/i md Prairie, Texas, where Hill s 
PI i\ground Equipment Co started 
all o\er again Today it employs 15 
pt ople and docs business locally and 
through depirtment stores as far 
aw i\ as Boston 

The s il .s appeal of his products 
Iks in the fact that they are larger, 
sturditr and safer than most equip 
11 rent of this kind Every piece is 
guirantecd One lime Hill had to 
make good on S3000 worth that 
pros ed unsatisfactory because the 
lumber had not been fully seasoned, 
but he saved the compinys icputa 
tion His pi mt now h is 24 pieces of 
power equipment ^ 

A list of prize winners in Iht Reathrs 
Dififst OW* AtH I Hit I pr St t anii^l 
tonld not be uimpUted as tl is issnt fpts to 
prtsi, but U wm be availMc next month 



Broken Record 

I N A small New England sccondai\ school, the dynamic young head 
mtsKr ficed with the tisk of selecting a depirtment head ignoitd 
**niority \ftei the announcement of the ippointment, a dis{.i untied 
member of the department came to him, demanding to know wl y his 20 
yeirs’ experience had been overlooked 

M» friend,” said the headmasU r, “in re ilitv you haven’t had 20 years* 
experience ” Before the teacher could expostulate, he added, * You have 
had one year s experience 20 times ” - c ontnbuted by David p Beach in 
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Moral Conquest!^ 

of Germany 

-»»««- 

Condensed from tlie book by 

Emil Ludwig 



/ I RiiAPS the thorniest of 'll! postwar problcrrs — how to handle the Conn in 
people — IS here discussed by a Girnian author of interndtional rcputition 
I mil I udwig wis born m Breslau, ind cdueited il Hiulclbci*, He studiid 
liw but early took up wilting in the spimg of 1914 he went to London is tot 
respondent for a daily paper After World War I broke out he continued his 
lournilistic activities m countries allied to Ctiming Since 1918 he his pub¬ 
lished a steady stream of books on world figures and political and historical sub- 
j( CIS Showing a dt ep understanding of the Germ m ch ir ictcr, hi h is written 
biographies of Got the, Beethoven, Bismarck, Kiiser Wilhdm, Hindi nhurg, 
and a book on the German people In this new work he cirries the 1 ittei study 
a step further, presenting fresh and thought provoking proposals for ei idie iting 
Cerman militinsm ind biingin^ the people of liis nitive land biek nit i cm 
lized society* He is at present residing ui the United Stiles 


tl 
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■^iiE NAME “Prussia*' means more 
than a geogiauhical teiiitoiy —■ 
means a philosophy a way of 
life A knowledge of this philosophy 
and Its influence on German charac¬ 
ter IS necessary in deciding how Ger- 
miny should be treUed after defeat 
Prussia’s will to conquest began 
about 300 years ago, when the Elector 
of the province of Brande iburg built 
up with an iron fist the first exu^m- 
plary German army Already at that 
time Prussia had a wa^nor caste 
which through robbeiV and inherit 


ance hid come into possession ol 
wide stretches ol eastern land whose 
people talked Polish and Sliv dia 
iects Those “200 families’ promised 
their soveieign to pioUct him fioin 
foreign aggression, it he would secure 
then own est ites and pri\ ileges Thus 
Elector Frederick \\illiam formed 
an officers’ coips out ol his landed 
Jnnkeis, while the Junkers pressed 
their peasants into military service 
The peasants lived as armed slaves 
all their lives For th^e or four 
months each year they were sent 
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home to till their soil and sire new 
soldiers Schoolteacht i s and pastors 
weic mere servants of the Junkers, 
who also held the locil judici il offii f s 
and thus were ma ter*- over cJl civic 
life 

This is how Glermany bred her 
army ^Vhen kine^s and Junkers used 
that army to subdue forcicjn regions, 
they spoke of ciriymg Geiman cul¬ 
ture to the barbarians Swoid and 
wliip were the paraphernalia of that 
K ulfui 

To increase the size of tht ir armies, 
the Prussi in kings used si i\ e meth¬ 
ods Foreign subjects were kidnaped 
or bought like cattle, sometimes they 
were hued out again as merecnaiics 
for foreign w ars Such methods weie 
unique among civilized nations, by 
way of conti ist, the United States 
and France had long since adopted, 
the Rights of Man At the time of 
\\ ashmgton’s Presidt ncy, Prussia had 
a “military budget ’ mstt id of a con¬ 
stitution All membcis of the cabinet 
were called “war ministers,” all tax 
collectors “war commissais ” 

In 1871, when Bismaiek imposed 
tile domination of Prussia over the 
other German principalitits, and the 
Prussian king became German em- 
peior, the Junkers took over in the 
whole of Germany Up to 1918, 
Junker families filled all the ministries 
and governorships — even though 
these professional warriors had not 
the slightest training for such jobs 
Most of the scions of Junker families 
limited their education to the gen- 
eial St ff academy (Krtegsschule) and 
an occasional university term, usually 
spent in be^ drinking and dueling 

Only m Germany was a man of 
action who was also a scholar looked 
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at askance The first President of the 
Uniud States left 37 volumes of his 
wiitmgs Jefferson, Frankfin, Wilson 
and othci s were schol irs But Prussi i 
and liter Gf imany, w as for 300 veais 
ruled largely by ignorant noblemen 
Thiough the years the men whom 
Pi ussia regarded as spiritual feadt rs 
voiced such thoughts as these 

The chemist Ostw ild, Nobel pii/e 
(189^) “I cannot acknowledge tin 
souiee of Right except Force ” 

Tht historian Ireitschke (1896) 
“\\hoc\er preaches the nonscnsi 
about perennial peace has net tht 
slightest concept of national life Oui 
army is a gloiious foiin of Germm 
idt alism ” 

General Bcinhirdi, chssical mill 
tarist “War calls forth the higlust 
powers of human nature Individu 1 
atrocities fide befoic the ideilism ol 
the whole enterprise ” 

Adolf Hitler ‘ Humaneness is hut i 
mixture of stupiditv and cowardice 

At LF4ST once in cverv generation 
the Piussian General Stiff has issued 
that fateful piece of pajJer, the Order 
of Mobilization, and e ach time the 
nation has accepte d with enthusiasm 
koi centuries public life to the Gti 
m ms has meant giving and taking 
orders, no more Ihs attitude — 
which is not necessarily unilterabk 
— must be changed if thcic is to be 
peace in Europe and the Vvorld 
Ihe Ameiican looks upon society 
as a plane on which all live on more 
or less the same social and politic"! 
level, although the ablest may sur 
pass others in prestige, money or 
artistic accomplishments To the Ger 
man, society looks like a pyramid 
He himself is but one of its bricks, 



ms 

supporting another one and in turn 
pressing down upon the brick below 
He IS quite happy in his cringing and 
clicking of heels befoie those in a rcl 
atively higher stratum, he is cqu illy 
happy when bellowing commands to 
thosejjelow him 

In America th( State is a union of 
people w ho h ive < ntrusU d some of 
th'II ft How cili/tns with the ad- 
nunistiation of government In (rti- 
many the Statt is a dtily, cnthiomd 
ibove tht clouds Fvtrv civil s< v mt 
IS the supeiioi ol invoicUn uy eit n, 
anti as i toke n ol sup< uoiity we us a 
umloim Jilt Amt IK innevti tin s of 
ciilici-'ing his Piesidtnl his Sen it ir, 
his mihtaiy comm indei to ( (r- 
m ms such ciitieism is instinctively 
rcptilciit 

The Geiman pcoplt hivt hid 
cvictly the kind of It ulttslup llity 
niv5 wmttd When Ilitlti lose to 
power nothing iiilTltd the outside 
world so much as the jubil ition of 
German univeisity proltssois over 
this dawn of ^new epoc h of loiee and 
Uvltssness In iqi'j outstmding 
Geiman intellectuals had in a pro- 
nunciainento approved the invasion 
of Belgium, iii f), i no less than i -,oo 
Gtnnin piol ssors huled the advent 
of Hitlerian biibansm 

Ihus the Germ 111 ptople in gieat 
crises were Itft wnl out the support 
of then pott nti il spnituil leaders 
Tht y bel t ved in the wisdt m of their 
rul IS because tiny siw tmir rulers’ 
decisions b icked by Geirian intellec¬ 
tual leader hip 11 in the de..isive 
moments of 1914, I9j3 and 1939 
German professors had| risen to pro¬ 
test, surely at least a part of the 
population Would have felt emliar- 


in 

rassed to join m the outiages of then 
lulers But the piofessoi> did exactly 
the opposite 

(irRM\N\ IS the only country winch 
lacks both a he 10 to lilxrty and a 
moiiiiine iit to libe rty Mi n who h ive 
risen ag imst then tyi innu il pi me is, 
till kind who live both in tbi lii loiy 
and the hearts of othi i co nti i s e 
1st IK idler m Gcrmm histoiv nor in 
Geimm letter Otdu his ih i>-. 
been prefeiable to revolution in ( 11 
mmv, and obedience lx tier tlni 
libe I tv 

Further more Hitler is die onU 
modern diciitor who « lined pov ei 
by Icgil means The othei all usi d 
armed force to t im over t‘i govern 
menl I he (u rm ins, in 19 ,2, m their 
list free elections, having choiee 
imong ei-,ht piincipil jiirtus cast 
12,(M)o,000 votes for the Ni/it, ag unsl 
7000000 lor the Soeiilisis Hidei 
had openly displiveel his politic il 
piogrim and these 1-^,000,000 clearly 
cxpnssed then wish to see him m 
powei Indeed, no American Presi 
dent ever rode to Capitol Hill with 
more legal ridit than Hitler on his 
was to the \\ ilhclrnstr is>e on Janu 
aiy 30, 19,) Hiidenlnirg had ap 
pointecl him chancellor on the ground 
of the nun erie il strex’‘Mn of his party 
in p nil line nt 

L [)onthe heads of the Crernian peo¬ 
ple ind not just the fan itie d Na/is 
lies the agouzing blarn« for this war 
lor Hitler was more thin the legil 
ehie f of the C e rmans, he w as also then 
mo il he id Tliey nevei had a more 
suit ible leadei 

I he Fuhrer gave thcifl what they 
h''d so sorely m ssed m the coloiless 
d lys of the rcpuohc — u iiiaims, p i 
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ndes and military music And above 
all he rc established authority — 
which they prefer to responsibility 
Here was a man after the people’s 
heart he did all thinking — and vot¬ 
ing — for them, as kings and Junkers 
had done from time immemon'il 

On May i, 1933 ,1 listened on the 
radio to Hitler’s speech before an au¬ 
dience of many thousands As he 
yelled “Obedience*” and repeated 
that word twice, the masses were au¬ 
dibly swept by a fienzy of enthusiasm 
As other nations hail freedom, the 
Germans hailed obedience, the new 
leader had found the key to their 
hearts But nothing impressed them 
more than the wholesale killings of 
June 30, 1934, m which he did away 
with 1100 of his own followers, now 
at last the Germans beheld the great 
man of action w ho 1 new how to c irry- 
a thing through with an iron hand 

All Germans knew of, and sanc¬ 
tioned, secret rearmament Even be¬ 
fore Hitler, classrooms all o\er the 
country displiycd maps which con¬ 
trasted the German 1918 frontiers to 
what they would be again ^Qlfcall 
appropn itions asked for m the Rerchs- 
tag only the army appropriation es¬ 
caped interfeicnce by the opposition 
during 14 >ears 

In the 12 years of the Hitler regime 
not a single political party, club or 
university faculty protested against 
what was going on No groups raised 
their voices against the obvious prep¬ 
arations for war, against the Nazis’ 
biaital treatment of the Jews, or 
again^ the regime’s complete domi¬ 
nation of economic and social life 
Catholic bishops and the Protestant 
church protested against State mter- 
ference with ecclesiastical masters, 


not against the criminal regime as 
such 

Again the German war crimes 
have been committed not by 1,000,000 
SS men but by 15,000,000 Germtn 
soldiei^ Who are the soldiers who 
had their picture taken, cigarettes 
between their grinmng lips, some 
where m Poland nding a car drawn 
by ten bearded old Jews^ Who are 
the pilots who stiafed refugee women 
and children on 1 rench roads in 1940'* 
Who burned Lidice to ashes, killing 
the whole population^ Who suffo 
cated tens of thousands of Jews m 
seiled freight cars, and massacied 
tens of thousands in front of gra\es 
they had to dig for themselves’’ Who, 
indeed, if not the Germ in people in 
arms^ They are the same people who 
20 odd years e irlier destroyed Freiieh 
cities on their fin d retieat and bui ned 
I rench forests only to enjoy the last 
moments of power They are the 
same men, or their sons 

In perpetrating such crimes the 
German individual feels himself as an 
organ of the State 1 o i^e an efficient 
State organ means much more to the 
German than to be an upright, hu¬ 
mane individual For the gloiy of the 
fatherland, the Germ in kills any 
neighbor he feels superior to He has 
done so not only since Hitler but 
since the days of his medieval em¬ 
perors 

The German has come to believe 
that life consists of his rulers’ enthusi¬ 
asm for world domination, and his 
own passion to obey Defeat tempo¬ 
rarily upsets the God-given order of 
things, but defeat, after all, merely 
means an amjistice, a truce His son, 
so he comforts himself, will try it agam 
m some 20 years 
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Any change for the better in C (i 
many depends on the hope that the 
nation may at 1 ist give up this faith 
111 its own invincibility 

Most plans advanced by Amcii- 
can ^riteis on the tic itnient of post 
war Girinanv take one of two cx 
tn me diieelions, and both, to my 
mind, aie tironeous 

One idvocatcs complete dtslrue- 
tion ol the Geimin nation — foiled 
1 iboi of the mail s in othi r countni s, 
1 izmg of all iiidusti i il pi mts, p n ti- 
tion into i do/< n or so small state s 
The other idvocates reconstiiieturn 
of Geiinany through its ‘ best de¬ 
ments,” suppoit of the ‘ decent mi¬ 
nority,” demociatie elections, md 
self government 

\ thud plan, which m my opinion 
1^ the only possible solution, lies be 
tween these two extiimcs Its aim is 
not*only to make the Germans le il 
i/e that they hive lost the w ir iluv 
must also leali/e thit they deseised 
to lose it 

lo liegm with, those euilty ol fo¬ 
menting tiiisVai, and of committing 
atrocities dm mg it, must nally be 
punished this time — and it should 
be lem mix red that the wai crimi¬ 
nals include banking magnates, in¬ 
dustrialists and intellcclu il le ickrs, 
as well as the Na/i chie It uns and the 
militaiy The trials should be held 
publicly, and biou^ht by radio and 
newsreels to as large a German audi¬ 
ence as possible Lister mg to the 
whining of their one-t me leaders, 
reading truth and he from then faces 
in a newsreel, ill lead the Germans 
to reconsidei their opinion of the 
idols of yestei das 

The wretched spectacle of Ger¬ 


many s mock disai mament after the 
fir st World War must not be le peated 
Tot il dis 11 mament is the o ily possi¬ 
ble solution to the piolilem of the 
German military spirit, foi the ulti¬ 
mate 11 k is to bre ik the German ol 
the halilt of wen mg a uniform physi¬ 
cally and mentally On the othei 
hand, C erm ms must be taught to ac- 
cipt foreign unifoims in then midst 
Sme ( a uniform is still the only formal 
expression of luthoiity m Germany, 
nothing siiort ol foreign uniforms will 
haminei lionie to the Cetmins the 
fact of their defeat Tli« n pet haps 
Kill will siy to his fiund ‘ Iritz’ 
Ihis time It seems we lost the war 
All this c ills, of course, for m army 
of occupation Be sides the Bi_, Ihrce 
all loimeily Nizi oecupud count!les 
should be lepiesentecl ii this aimy 
J he Get mans must be nude to see 
wnil the 11 ow n eyes wh it kind of peo 
plf then nition his tortured, and 
whit km 1 ol men ‘ ot the bettei ol 
till m in the end 1 his is 1 submit, 
the only w i\ ot coinmuidmg tlie re 
s})< e t of the Creim m popul ice — and 
thin lespeil will be the deitsi e factor 
Oie point is of pai imount iinpoi- 
tanee the death pen illy must be 
impejstd on anyone se c retly poss ssmg 
arms Only il it is thus cni\en home 
to the Geimans that at man e nt is the 
one thing the world denies them can 
the y be c\pe cted to tin n tlv ii talents 
in the direction of peace 

I do not believe th it the length of 
military occupation should be speci 
fi'd in adv nice The world situa¬ 
tion as a whole and the attitude of 
the Germans themselves will decide 
the matter Not until 4 he world is 
convinced ol a thoiough change in 
German attitude, whether after 20 
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years or 30 can the army of occupa¬ 
tion be withdrawn 

Girm\ns should not be pcimitud 
to travel outside, ol Gcrimny for 
about ten ytais Ld us icmtmbcr 
what happened last time 

Ihc German republic sent to 
America soim 600 university proAs- 
sois — few of them of any distinction 
except as propaq indists lor a create r 
Germany Sia hundred piopagandists 
ehmlx.d out of a giant Irojan hoise 
and began to disseminate the mvths 
of Germany’s innocence m starting 
the vs ar, and to pit ad for am< lioi 1- 
tion of the peace terms Duplicition 
of this sad spectacle must be pie- 
vented, lest German scholais and 
manufacturers again make use of 
trijis to Pai IS or New \ ork to spi cad 
propaganda for the pexir, suflermg 
Gennan people 

II Germans feel this restriction to 
be an offense, ill the bettei Not until 
they realize that the world esteems 
them less than other nations will they 
begin to seart h their hearts and try to 
change That is part of the moral 
conquest 

The partition of Germany into 
many sm ill states will not guarantee 
a stable peace, indeed, world peace 
can without question be more easily 
achieved without such a partition 
Suppose the United States were di¬ 
vided into a half dozen different 
counti les by a victor lous Jap m Pres¬ 
ent sec lonal antagonisms would v an- 
ish overnight, and the whole country 
would feel a lenewed national con¬ 
sciousness, the common history, the 
common language and customs 
would suddenly seem of enormous 


import ince And from that momcr 
on people would never cease to strug 
gle for political reunion 

Ihtre is, however, widespread ha 
trecl of Prussia imong the rest of the 
Geimans, caused by the Prussian 
subjugation of all the other provinces 
during the last century This points 
to a simple and effective solution of 
the problem a partition of Germany 
into a ‘ German Federation” (with 
the ribe River as eastern frontier) 
and a ‘Prussian Republic” Every¬ 
thing which has mieie the Germans 
so violently disliked has its origin in 
Prussia By isol iling Prussia from the 
rest of the counti), the brains and 
limbs of the Crcrman lust fot war 
would be pualy/ed 

Ihe Piussiin Junkers still own 
those large estates w hieh hav e forme d 
the basis of their power By dissolving 
these holdings and parceling them 
out to peasants (some hundred thou¬ 
sand of whom live like cattle) two 
birds would be killed with one stone 
A separation of Prussia Irom the 
rest of the country would serve the 
same purpose as a breakup into a 
numlxr of mdepKndent countries, 
without at the same time causing na¬ 
tionalistic repercussions Ihe re can 
be no doubt that, given a plebiscite 
the overwhelming majority of non- 
Prussim Germans will choO'>e to be¬ 
long to the “Crcrman Federation” 
rather than to Pru‘>sia 

My plan foresees three Gciman- 
spe iking countries living side by side 
(as a number of different French- 
spieaking or Spanish speaking coiin- 
tiies live side by side) Prussia, the 
“German Federation” and Austria 
The advantages of this solution are 
(i) the improljability of a nationalis- 
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movement, (2) the elimination of 
j anker influence, and (3) the impos¬ 
sibility of a future Prussian king or 
luhrer again laising an aimy liom 
the whole of Gciinai y 

This time no rcpaiition payments 
(which wtic never colleeted 1 ist time) 
hoiild lx imposed upon Germany 
The essential thing is to educat< the 
Grermans by doing away with their 
megalomania Success here is of 
grcatei value than any amount of 
lepara lions 

Moitover, to enforce reparations, 
German pbnts would have to be left 
intact 01 rebuilt And with their m- 
dustiial ipparatus fully restoied, no 
power on caith could prevent the 
Germans from rearming again 

The \ ei y sight of blast furnaces and 
running powei motors would give the 
Gtrmans a feeling of new strength 
Ihey would again talk ever louder 
about their indignation thit so effi¬ 
cient a nation as theirs should be 
“enslaved ” 

It IS sheer propaganda to declare 
that Euiop^s economy would col¬ 
lapse without*German exports lor 
hve ycais the world has produced 
what It needed without German in¬ 
dustry, why should i<^ not go on doing 
so^ Geimany docs not grow, mine or 
produce anything which cannot be 
grown, nuned oi produced elsewhere 
Germany should be allowed to export 
enough to pay for t*ertain essential 
impoits, such as cotton and wool, but 
that IS all 

If Geimany should be left intact as 
in economic power, it would make 
her the strongest European nation in 
industrial potential strength, 

toge ther with her longer working 
hours and well known dumping 


methods, would be the direct cause 
of large-scale unemployment m the 
United States Germanv would thus 
be in an excellent position, thiough 
economic pressure, to pieparc for the 
next bid for woild conquest 

There is no fear that thi Germans 
will starve In fact, while decreasing 
their industrial production they can 
increase their crops In the 1930*8 
Germ my s 70,000,000 people pro¬ 
duced 90 percent of their own food 
Expel ts maintain that a more inten¬ 
sive agiiculture and a brt iking up of 
the Junker estates would enable a 
population of even 80,000,000 to live 
off the country 

Another demand is paramount in 
the economic held the tt mporary ex¬ 
port of German labor to woik at re¬ 
building the damage Germans have 
done m other countries Not all Ger- 
m m males should be cxpoitcd, a lew 
million could do the job, leaving the 
rest to work at home But it is ju^t 
and moi al to force a nation guilty of 
a crime that has no equal m history to 
repair with its own hands at least 
part of the ruin inflicted on others 

"Vtt hope must be left to the Ger¬ 
mans The Allies should promise 
them full liberty and self-government 
once they have restored what they 
hav e destroyed Considenng modern 
production methods, 20 years seems a 
fair estimate for that task After its 
accomplishment, foreign ruk though 
not foreign supe rvision, should be re¬ 
laxed 

The task of re-edueating the Gcr 
mans should begin with the five 
yeai-olds No one can save the Hidei 
youth of today, the boys of 14 But 
stai ting with the five year olrls an ed- 
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ucdtion penod of 15 years should be 
suflicient 

ForeiEfners should not be instdhd 
as teachers, thtir accent would make 
>ounostcis lau^h — quite ap 111 from 
such subtle knowkdcfc of the Cjciman 
cnaractcr as is necessary in this job 
In my opinion, the nttdcd teachers 
— giv c n strict control by an \lhcd 
commission — can still be found m 
Gc I m 1 nv 

Ihe military tone of the German 
classioom must be abolished Iheic 
must be no unifoims, no martial 
sonc»s, and nothmi? in the curiicula 
about Geiman ‘ might ” 

Schoolboy spor ts, w hich in llic past 
50 years have grown contmu illy 
moi t military in Ge 1 many, should be 
imbii* d with the Anglo Saxon spirit 
of fair play \s it is, the Germans 
hiM neither an adequate word for** 
‘ lair” nor for ‘ gentleman ” 

T. he spii It of pi ly must be 1 e stor ed 
to Genii m cames \bovc all Gci- 
man youths must leirn to respect 
those they h u e beaten m a game md 
keep in mind tint they may them- 
sehes be beaten in their turn 

Ilntoiy should take a major plicc 
m Ge I many’s new education, and the 
dai k pages of Ger man history, as w ell 
as the light, must be presented After 
the first defeat German children wele 
taught to look ujion yesterday s king 
and generals as heroes who fell vic¬ 
tims to a treacherous, materially su¬ 
perior world, this time they must be 
made to realize that their fathers 
challenged the world, enslaved the 
Continent, and defamed the German 
name by unheard-of crimes Gci- 
mari) s sha:ne must be hunmered 
Home to the m 

In schools and universities, on the 


stage and screen, German atrocities 
of both world wars should be shown 
to the rising generation of Germans, 
they should see wath their own eyes 
the causes of then national disaster 
Ihus they may come to wonder 
whether blind obedience to thr pow 
ers that be pays m the end 

A NvaiON which for a century or 
more has been brought up m arro 
garice and the worship ol power can 
not be subjugated by soft methods 
The Germ ms must not be enslaved, 
but moral restrictions are mdispensa 
ble m de aling with them 

Only by meeting the Germans as 
their mastv-rs can the Allies hope to 
iniluence them and bring about the 
chin^es of attitude The atiiiospheic 
of foicign lule with one hard hand 
and the teaching of toleiance and 
liberalism with one gentle hind will 
soone r or later prompt sever il million 
Ger mm young people to inquire 
about their own peculiir role m the 
society of nations 1 he y w ill begin to 
wonder how they could find a more 
comfortable way of life Then these 
young men and women must be in 
formed that both self go/eminent 
and moral equality with other na 
tions will be nstored to Germany 
once they themselv cs have rebuilt the 
Continent then fatheis wantonly de 
stioyed 

The spirit of any community fol 
lows the spiii^ of Its younger genera 
tion The Germans who are five year ® 
old today may live to see, as young 
men and women, their nation’s free 
return to the world — with all the 
historical virtues and capabilities of 
the German people 

But — this time — unarmed 
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